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THE  FISHERMAN  OF  AUGE. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

LES   BEOATES. 

D±sib£*s  courtship  went  on  smoothly  enough  to  outward  eyes. 
Marie  continued  to  smile  sweetly  on  him,  and  Madame  Triquet 
generally  walked  home  from  church  on  Sundays  with  her  gossip,  the 
wife  of  the  coiffeur.  She  would  also  occasionally  take  Marie's  place 
in  the  shop,  and  give  the  lovers  a  five  minutes'  talk.  And  yet  Desire 
was  not  as  happy  as  he  expected, — ^perhaps  no  one  ever  is;  but 
although  he  loved  Marie  more  passionately  than  ever,  he  could  not 
feel  satisfied  that  she  loved  him. 

She  was  no  longer  timid  with  him,  but  her  manner  was  quite  as 
cold,  quite  as  unresponsive,  as  on  the  day  when  he  had  placed  his 
ring  on  her  finger ;  more  so,  for  then  she  had  blushed  and  trembled. 
Now  her  sweet  calmness  was  almost  irritating. 

However,  in  one  month  more  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  tnen  all 
would  be  right.  The  fete  de  TEmpereur  was  close  at  hand,  and  he 
was  to  accompany  Marie  and  her  mother  to  see  the  regatta:  the 
second  morning  after  the  fete  he  was  to  start  for  Le  CaUac,  and  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  post. 

Although  this  journey  would  separate  him  from  Marie,  he  looked 
forward  to  it  as  a  means  of  shortening  the  time  before  him.  His 
new  duties,  a  new  way  of  life,  would  help  to  distract  his  thoughts 
and  make  him  less  anxious,  for  much  of  Desire's  light-heartedness 
had  vanished  with  his  betrothal.  This  might  be  partly  caused  by 
Madame  Triquet's  constant  and  domineering  interference;  lately, 
whatever  Desire  did  or  said  was  sure  to  be  wrong  with  her.  The 
young  man  did  not  choose  to  quarrel  with  Marie's  mother ;  but  he 
had  naturally  a  fiery  spirit,  and  on  each  occasion  he  felt  it  more 
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difficnlt  to  restrain  himself.  A  temporary  absence'  from  this  danger 
would  be  a  great  relief. 

He  had  obtained  permission  to  take  service  with  the  Captain's 
friend ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  his  entire  discharge  from  the 
army  till  the  evening  before  his  marriage,  so  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  .festival  he  went  into  Caen  in  full  regimentals,  and  took  his  place 
for  the  last  time  among  his  comrades  in  the  grand  semi-ecclesiastical, 
semi-military  service  in  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne. 

Desire's  eyes  were  more  taken  up  in  finding  out  Marie  and  her 
mother  among  the  dense  crowd  of  women  which  rfilled  the  lower  end 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  than  in  gazing  at  the  6]Dlendid  assemblage  of 
richly-robed  priests,  and  the  decorated  and  embroidered  military  and 
civic  dignitaries  grouped  round  and  about  the  high  altar. 

Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  nave  with 
another  officer,  their  drawn  swords  gleaming  on  their  shoulders, 
suddenly  gave  the  word  to  the  soldiers  who  lined  either  side — 

**  Portez  genoux ! " 

Desire  started  awake.  Ho  had  forgotten  everything  but  Marie, 
and  the  swelling  organ  had  helped  to  dull  him  to  outward  things ; 
but  now  the  crashing  of  the  trumpets  and  the  reverberating  thunder 
of  the  drums  as  the  band  struck  up  a  furious  military  march,  effec- 
tually dispelled  all  dreaming.  Another  burst  from  the  two  immense 
orgaofi,  almost  drowning  the  priests'  voices;  again  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  clash  of  arms ;  then  the  drums  and  trumpets 
bellowing  as  if  they  tried  to  shake  the  lofty  stone  groining  overhead ; 
the  Benediction,  and  the  ceremony  was  over. 

AU  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  pageant  fell  into  a  procession, 
which  only  halted  when  it  reached  the  Prefecture.  Dewre  sought 
eagerly  for  Marie  in  the  lane  of  gazing  faces  on  either  side  the  street 
as  be  marched  along  with  his  companions.  In  vain !  It  was  a  real 
relief  "vdien  at  length  ha  was  at  liberty  to  go  and  find  her. 

La  Veuve  met  him  at  her  shop-door. 

"  Eh,  bien ;  eh,  bien.  Monsieur  Desire ;  this  is  pretty  conduct 
for  a  lover  1  We  shall  all  too  late  for  the  boat-race  ;  the  best  seats 
will  :1  be  taken  !  If  I  had  dreamed  you  meant  to  keep  us  waiting 
in  this  way,  we  would  have  started  alone." 

**  Where's  Mario  ?"  he  said  roughly ;  for  his  previous  anxiety  at 
not  seeing  her  anywhere  had  not  improved  his  stock  of  patience. 

"  Ah,  voila,  that  is  it !  Where  should  she  be,  but  crying,  poor 
little  angel,  in  the  parlour,  for  fear  she  should  miss  the  show? " 

Desire  knew  in  his  o^ti  mind  that  Marie  was  crying  because  he 
did  not  come  ;  but,  instead  of  saying  so,  he  pushed  his  way  into  the 
back  room,  and  found  the  Httle  maiden  arranging  her  cap-strings 
before  the  looking-glass. 

She  was  very  pretty  in  her  fete  dress.  Her  soft  white  tulle  cap, 
with  its  wreath  of  white  satin  bows  over  the  forehead,  suited  her  fair 
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complexion  admirably,  and  her  plump  little  figure  looked  cliarming 
in  her  new  gown  of  sprigged  cambric. 

Desire  had  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  before  La  Yenve 
followed  him  ;  but  her  voice  was  now  heard  urging  speed,  and  Marie 
seemed  quite  anxious  to  escape  from  her  lover,  that  she  might  asrange 
her  striped  shawl  to  the  best  advantage  before  the  glass. 

As  they  went  along  the  crowded  streets  he  managed  to  whisper  to 
her  that,  when  she  was  really  his  wife,  he  would  not  be  set  aside  for 
a  shawl. 

''But,  Desire,  I  must  always  be  well  arranged,  must  I  not?"  and 
Marie  pouted  a  little  for  the  first  time  since  her  engagement. 

Every  one  wa?  so  hurrying  along  from  all  parts  of  the  town  towards 
the  Basin  of  the  harbour,  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
take  any  but  the  direct  route.  The  haste  and  excitement  of  the  rest 
increased  Madame  Triquet's  irritation. 

''  We  shall  be  late !  ah,  how  late  we  shall  be  !  Ah,  ciel  I  what  a 
thing  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  man  without  any  spirit  of  manage- 
ment I  Ah,  if  only  my  poor  Triquet  had  been  i^ve  I  We  would 
then  have  had  places  secured  beforehand.  No  need  to  hurry  and 
heat  ourselves  in  this  ridiculous  manner.  We  are  disgraced  before 
the  worid !  " 

But  Desire  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had  a  vivid  remem- 
brance that  in  former  times  Monsieur  Triquet  came  in  for  even  worse 
scoldings  than  this,  and  that  he  himself  had  often  felt  thankftd  he 
had  his  own  gentle  mother  instead  of  little  Marie's. 

When  they  reached  the  Basin,  lined  along  each  of  its  broad  stone 
quays  with  rows  of  chairs  and  benches,  there  was  not  a  front  seat 
to  be  had. 

La  Yenve  darted  a  scorching  glance  on  DesirS ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  He  told  her  she  had  best  be  quick,  or  she  would  have 
no  chance  even  of  the  second  row,  which  was  filling  fast.  As  soon 
as  he  had  placed  them,  La  Yeuve  imperiously  bade  him  come  on  the 
other  side  of  her ;  but  he  told  her  he  was  not  tired,  and  preferred 
standing  behind  Marie's  chair. 

He  was  vexed, — ^there  were  tears  in  Marie's  eyes.  He  did  not 
think  she  would  have  cared  so  much  about  a  front  place.  Poor  little 
dear  t  he  wished  he  had  not  been  late. 

He  bought  her  a  galette  from  one  of  the  numerous  hawkers,  quite 
forgetting  that  she  would  naturally  despise  street  pastry.  She 
thanked  him ;  but  she  was  not  hungry ;  she  only  wanted  to  see  the 
races.  She  seemed  unnatural,  excited,  restless, — not  a  bit  like  his 
own  quiet  little  love.  Ah,  Desire !  you  are  not  the  first  man  who 
has  discovered  that  a  fete-day  is  apt  to  be  a  sure  touchstone  of  a 
woman's  temper. 

He  was  too  much  vexed  to  follow  the  wisest  course  in  such  a  posi- 
tion,— ^to  forget  self  altogether,  and  enter  into  the  universal  gaiety,  of 
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which  the  soldiers,  scattered  plentifully  among  the  smiling,  hrightly- 
dressed  spectators,  were  great  promoters.  Some  of  the  grander  folk 
were  seated  under  a  tent  at  one  end  of  the  Basin ;  but  all  the  jokes 
and  laughter  came  from  the  merry-faced  wearers  of  caps  and  blouses. 
Such,  caps  I  of  every  variety, — ^from  the  shopkeepers  in  point  de  Brux- 
elles,  and  their  daughters  in  tulle  and  flowers,  to  the  humble  maid- 
servants in  the  pretty  caps  made  of  embroidered  cambric  and  Valen- 
ciennes lace, — for  a  French  girl  must  be  poor,  indeed,  if  she  does  not 
possess  one  expensive  cap.  Contrasted  with  the  real  CaennaiB  head- 
covering, — a  close-fitting  skull  cap  of  net  or  muslin,  with  something 
very  like  a  white  cock's-comb  standing  up  across  the  forehead, — here 
and  there  on  the  head  of  some  well-to-do  farmer's  wife,  who  had  come 
in  for  the  occasion,  dressed  in  her  rich  brown  figured  satin  gown, 
with  her  embroidered  crimson  velvet  neckerchief,  tucked  down  in  front 
under  the  square  bib  of  her  black  silk  apron,  rose  the  ponderous 
white  structures  now  rarely  seen  except  at  Yire,  and  occasionally  at 
Bayeux.  Their  wearers  had  all  shining  golden  earrings,  and  crosses 
or  medals  hanging  from  their  necks. 

But  it  was  a  very  orderly  crowd ;  full  of  mirth,  but  also  of  courtesy;' 
each  one  being  addressed  as  Madame  or  Monsieur,  and  much  bowing 
and  raising  of  hats  being  interchanged  among  the  poorest. 

The  boat  races  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  men  did  not  row 
together ;  their  boats  were  large  and  lumbering ;  there  was  no  trim- 
ness,  no  order ;  the  vehement  cries  and  gesticulations  of  the  cox- 
swains forming  a  strange  contrast  to  the  loose,  disorderly  pulling, 
and  provoking  the  incessant  laughter  of  the  spectators. 

The  ''  course  de  bateaux  etrangers  "  began, — said  ''  etrangers  " 
being  two  of  the  most  villainous-looking  crews  that  ever  handled  an 
oar,  any  national  characteristic  crushed  out  of  their  faces  by  the  low 
monotonous  brutality  which  made  a  strange  resemblance  among  them. 

A  well-dressed  man  had  been  hanging  about  in  front  of  the  first 
row  of  seats,  rousing  the  indignation  of  some  of  the  older  women 
by  interrupting  their  view  of  the  sports,  but  smiled  on  by  the  younger 
ones,  spite  of  the  free,  almost  insolent,  admiration  he  bestowed  on 
them.     He  came  up  now  and  stood  near  Madame  Triquet. 

He  was  tall,  stout,  and,  what  is  often  considered  handsome,  he 
had  a  fair,  sunburnt  complexion,  with  curly  auburn  hair  and  beard, 
a  good  nose  and  mouth,  and  bright  blue  eyes.  To  Desirg,  who  had 
been  silently  watching  him,  he  looked  a  thorough  coxcomb,  all  the 
more  offensive  from  the  well-to-do,  purse-present  consciousness  every 
gesture  betrayed. 

La  Veuve  looked  up  suddenly,  and  caught  Desire's  fixed  gaze. 

'*  Eh  bien,  mon  gar9on  I  what  ails  you  ?  Why  should  you  give 
such  sour  looks  at  your  betters  ?  " 

She  said  it  smilingly,  as  if  she  meant  a  rough  joke ;  but  he  had 
already  overstrained  his  forbearance  towards  her. 
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''Betters,  madamel  " — his  eyes  flashed,  and  he  reddened  deeply, 
— ",ma  foi  \  you  forget  to  whom  you  are  speaking." 

Madame  Triquet  burst  out  laughing,  and  Desire  saw  his  folly  in  a 
moment. 

<'  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  compare  yourself,"  she  said,  ''  to 
Monsieur  Auguste  Lerouz  ?  Do  you  know  that  he  has  inherited  all 
his  father's  money  ?  Old  Leroux  is  just  dead,  and  he, — that  hand- 
some young  man, — himself  rents  the  large  farm  at  Ardaine,  the 
beautiful  ruined  abbey,  with  a  fortune  of  hay  and  fodder  inside,  and 
another  farm  on  the  way  to  Auge." 

She  looked  triumphant,  as  if  to  say,  <<  Match  that  if  you  can !  " 

But  the  young  soldier  was  not  looking  at  her.  Monsieur  Auguste 
Leroux  had  approached  nearer,  and  was  regarding  Marie  with  the 
most  open  admiration. 

Just  as  Desire  was  going  to  jump  over  the  two  rows  of  seats  to 
the  front, — ^his  next  move  would  perhaps  have  sent  the  Adonis  of 
Ardaine  into  the  Basin, — ^the  young  farmer  stood  on  one  side,  to  allow 
an  officer  to  pass  by.  It  was  Monsieur  de  Gragnac.  He  stopped 
and  beckoned  to  Desire,  who  sprang  across  the  chairs,  heartily  glad 
to  And  himself  in  front,  where  he  could  shelter  Marie  from  insolent 
admiration  far  more  easily  than  when  standing  behind  her.      # 

Monsieur  de  Gragnac  had  a  message  to  send  to  his  friend  at  Le 
Callac,  and  Desire  said  he  would  call  for  it  before  he  returned  to 
Auge  the  next  evening. 

"  Then  you  sleep  in  Caen  to-night  ?  '* 

*^  Yes,  monsieur,  at  the  house  of  the  father  of  one  of  my  com- 
rades ;  it  is  the  last  Sunday  I  can  spend  with  Marie," — ^he  lowered 

his  voice, — **  before, — ^before, — our  marriage,  and, "  his  eyes  l^d 

the  Captain's  attention  to  Marie. 

'*  Ah !  I  understand,"  said  De  Gragnac,  with  good-humoured  pity. 
"  Then  in  a  month's  time,  Lelievre,  you  mean  to  give  up  your  liberty  ? 
Is  that  young  lady  your  fiancee  ?  I  compliment  you  on  her  looks," 
he  said,  dropping  his  voice  as  Desire  had  done,  ''  and  I  hope  you 
may  be  as  happy  as  you  expect." 

Monsieur  Auguste  Leroux  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade  while 
this  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  interest  of  the  spectators  had  been 
drawn  to  the  apparently  confidential  nature  of  the  talk  between 
Desire  and  a  captain  with  so  many  decorations ;  and  when,  after 
returning  the  young  man's  military  salute.  Monsieur  de  Gragnac 
gravely  raised  his  cap  to  Marie  and  her  mother,  even  La  Veuve  her- 
self had  no  longer  any  eyes  for  the  farmer. 

She  burst  into  an  animated  panegyric  of  the  Captain's  face,  figure, 
manners,  legs,  and  everything  belonging  to  him,  with  a  glibness  truly 
worthy  of  her  sex  and  nation. 

Desire  seemed  quite  in  her  good  books  again.  She  perhaps  con- 
sidered the  notice  the  Captain  had  bestowed  on  him  had  raised  him 
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in  pofiition,  and  the  next  time  Monsieur  Angnste  passed,  honouring 
Marie  with  one  of  his  most  deliberate  stares,  Madame  Triquet  whis- 
pered to  her  to  frown,  and  bristled  all  over  with  the  fierce  virtue 
of  her  indignation. 

Desire  felt  relieved.  After  all,  it  was  much  better  that  he  had  not 
exposed  Marie  to  remark  by  any  pablio  show  of  annoyance.  Poor 
little  dear !  no  doubt  the  fellow's  insolence  had  vexed  her  quite 
enough,  without  any  further  mortification. 

And  BO,  when  the  regatta  was  over,  when  the  swimming-matches, 
evolutions  on  greased  masts,  and  the  duck  chase,  had  all  been  greeted 
with  vehement  applause  and  laughter,  the  three  returned  to  the 
patiflsier's  in  a  far  more  amiable  mood  than  when  they  had  left  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT   HAPPENED   THE   DAT  AFTEB. 

Next  morning,  Desire  went  with  Marie  and  her  mother  to  High  Mass ; 
but,  coming  out,  he  left  them  at  the  church  door.  It  was  better  to 
get  his  instructions  &om  Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  and  then  he  could 
spend  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  quietly  with  his  beloved,  Madame 
Triquet  having  asked  him  to  eat  his  mid-day  breakfast  with  them. 
He  was  very  loth  to  leave  Marie  to  walk  home  without  him,  but  he 
hurried  off,  past  the  church  and  the  Place  St.  Pierre,  and  down  the 
Eue  St.  Jean,  to  the  turning  leading  to  the  old  Oratorian  convent 
where  his  officer  had  lodgings. 

Very  pleasant  lodgings,  in  a  quiet  court-yard  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  what  was  left  of  the  quaint  old  building.  The  picturesque 
dormers,  with  their  grotesquely  sculptured  gables,  were  finnged 
below  by  a  handsome  cornice,  with  a  broad  band  of  Greek  fret  design, 
hidden  in  somb  places  by  the  luxuriant  vine-branches,  that  not  only 
covered  the  whole  frontage,  but  threw  fresh  green  arms  to  the  very 
summit  of  some  of  the  gables.  Just  now  the  principal  side  of  the 
building — no  longer  a  convent,  but  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tenants 
— was  bathed  in  sunshine.  Some  of  the  windows,  opening  inwardly, 
showed  an  almost  black  darkness,  framed  by  the  intense  green  of - 
clustering  vine-leaves. 

At  one  of  these  windows  sat  Monsieur  de  Gragnac,  enjoying  a 
book  and  a  cigar.  He  smiled  and  nodded  when  he  saw  Desire,  bid- 
ding him  come  up  at  once.  He  gave  him  the  message  to  his  friend 
at  Le  Gallae,  and  then,  seeing  the  young  soldier's  confused  hurried 
manner,  he  did  not  keep  him  long,  but  wished  him  good  success  in 
his  new  venture. 

The  Captain  sate  at  the  window  watching  Desire  as  be  re-crossed 
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the  court-yard  -with  the  springy,  elastic  step  of  a  man  who  feels  that 
Hope  is  leading  him  to  Happiness. 

Monsieur  de  Gragnac  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  thinking  of 
Desire.  He  did  not  know  how  striking  his  own  dark,  martial  face, 
with  its  stern  lips  and  piercing  black  eyes,  looked  in  the  green  frame- 
work. 

**  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow.  I  have  never  seen  a  trace  of  shirking 
in  him.  It  is  absurd  in  me  to  trouble  myself  so  much  about  a  man 
whose  service  has  been  so  short,  and  yet  I  feel  quite  vexed  that  he 
is  to  marry  that  little  girl.  She  is  pretty ;  but  that  is  all.  I  studied 
her  face  well  yesterday,  and  I  could  see  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish 
her  from  any  other  meek-looking,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  simpleton. 
She  may  be  loving,  but  I  doubt  it ;  and  a  cold,  quiet  woman  is 

always  obstinate,  and  an  obstinate  woman  is .     Poor  Desire  I  " 

The  Captain's  shoulders  were  again  expressive,  and  he  lit  a  fresh 
cigar,  and  turned  to  his  novel,  by  way  of  distracting  his  sympathies. 

Quite  unconscious  that  he  could  be  the  object  of  any  feeling 
but  that  of  envy  at  his  coming  happiness.  Desire  hastened  on. 
As  he  crossed  the  Place  St.  Pierre,  he  had  to  make  way  for  a 
melancholy  procession, — a  priest,  bearing  the  Host,  hurrying  at  his 
utmost  speed  to  some  dying  person,  followed  by  his  assistants,  while 
beside  him  ran  an  old 'woman,  almost  shrieking  in  her  agony  of 
mingled  grief  and  impatience.  Desire  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and 
then  he  shuddered ;  it  seemed  like  an  ill  omen  on  the  threshold  of  his 
joy.  Hastily  he  turned  up  the  Rue  Notre  Dame, — almost  running 
till  he  reached  the  patissier's. 

A  man  came  out  of  the  shop  so  suddenly  that,  if  he  had  not  turned 
ia  the  opposite  direction,  he  and  the  young  soldier  must  have  ran 
violently  against  one  another.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  seeing 
a  customer  come  out  of  Madame  Triquet*8,  especially  on  Sunday ; 
bat  some  undefined  feeling  made  Desire  stand  looking  after  this  one 
instead  of  going  into  the  shop.  He  had  not  seen  ther  man*s  face,  but 
there  was  something  that  roused  unpleasant  recollection  in  the  bulky 
figure  and  assumptive  walk. 

Desire  started,  and  then  turned  scariet  with  indignation.  There 
eould  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  it  was  Monsieur  Auguste  Lerouz. 

"  Well,  Desire,  mon  gar9on ;  thou  art  hungry.  Come  in ;  breakfast 
will  be  served  in  an  instant.*' 

La  Yeuve  was  standing  in  the  door- way.  She  spoke  with  hearty 
good-humour.  She  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  what  Desire  was 
lingering  for. 

''Has  Monsieur  Lerouz  seen  Marie?"  he  said  passionately;  he 
ihoQ^t  the  widow  was  cajoling  him. 

«  Seen  Marie  I  what  does  the  boy  mean  ?  Ma  foi !  art  thou  so 
jealous  that  a  hungry  man  cannot  come  in  and  eat  a  galette,  but 
than  must  think  thy  rights  invaded  ?    Ciel  t   thou  art  a  veritable 
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Barbe  Blene.  Come  and  eat  a  galette,  too ;  jealonsy  only  thriveB 
on  an  empty  stomach.'* 

Marie  raoeived  him  affectionately.  She  seemed  merrier  than  usual ; 
her  face  was  deeply  flushed,  and  she  was  in  a  perfect  flutter  of  excite- 
ment. Once,  when  her  mother  left  the  room  for  an  instant,  she  con- 
trived to  whisper  that  she  was  sure  he  had  been  vexed  with  her 
yesterday,  and  she  had  been  trying  to  think  what  she  could  have 
done  to  deserve  it. 

"  And  it  has  made  me  so  sorry,  Desire !  ** 

Her  tender  blue  eyes  looked  very  soft  as  she  said  this,  and  her 
round  bloomlike  cheek  nestled  itself  so  closely  against  his  shoulder, 
that  Desire  could  only  wonder  at  his  happiness  in  having  gained  the 
love  of  such  a  little  angel.  He  had  just  time  to  tell  her  so  before  La 
Veuve  came  back. 

There  was  no  repose  in  Madame  Triquet.  And  her  rapid,  viva- 
cious speech,  rendered  this  still  more  fatiguing. 

**  Eh  bien  1 " — ^she  came  in  almost  breathless  with  haste, — "  we 
shall  be  late  at  Vespers.  Do  you  know,  my  children,  that  unpunc- 
tuality  is  ruin  both  to  purse  and  mind  ?  Come,  come,  Marie  I  where*s 
thy  diawl  ?  Come,  Desire,  look  alive  1  or  I  shall  have  to  start  by 
myself.** 

If  Desire  had  believed  this  last  threat,  he  would  have  sate  still ; 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  only  just  half-past  two,  and  that  vespers  at 
St.  Pierre  began  at  three  o'clock.  The  only  way  of  quieting  his 
tormentor  was  to  affect  readiness. 

Service  was  soon  over ;  as  they  came  out  of  church,  they  met  the 
young  farmer  Leroux  face  to  face ;  and  to  Desir6*s  intense  surprise, 
he  first  raised  his  hat,  and  then  shook  hands  with  Madame,  and 
nodded  to  Marie,  almost  familiarly. 

Leroux  placed  himself  before  them,  so  as  almost  to  prevent  their 
progress ;  but  La  Veuve  had  taken  the  soldier's  arm,  and  Desire 
now  closed  it  so  firmly  on  her  hand,  and  pushed  forward  so  reso- 
lutely, that  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  make  way. 

Desire  looked  quickly  at  Marie. 

She  was  laughing,  positively  laughing ;  but  whether  at  Leroux's 
discomflture,  or  at  the  frown  on  his  own  face,  he  could  not  feel 
sure. 

He  was  not  left  in  doubt. 

<<  Mafoi,  Desire!"  said  Madame  Triquet's  sharp,  shrill  voice;  ''thou 
forgettest  that  thou  art  not  the  only  man  in  the  world  with  eyes. 
Pretty  girls  are  made  to  be  looked  at.*' 

And  before  he  could  answer,  Marie*s  sweet  tones  whispered — 

''  Thou  must  not  be  jealous,  Desire.  I  should  never  live  happily 
with  a  jealous  husband!" 

He  was  too  deeply  wounded  to  speak  now.  He  knew  he  was  not 
jealous ;  and  he  told  himself  that  if  Marie  really  loved  him,  she  wouM[^ 
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not  have  langhed,  especially  before  her  mother,  at  anything  that  vexed 
him. 

Bat  as  soon  as  they  reached  home  again,  and  she  said,  in  her  pretty 
winning  way,  how  different  next  Sunday  would  be,  and  how  triste 
everything  would  seem  till  his  return,  his  ideas  underwent  a 
change.  He  called  himself  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  an  ill-tempered  one, 
too  ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  starting  homewards,  it  was  all  but 
impossible  to  tear  himself  away. 

There  were  tears  in  Marie's  blue  eyes  as  she  said  her  last  good-bye  ; 
there  was  a  glisten  even  in  those  of  her  mother.  Madame  Triquet 
kissed  Desire  on  both  cheeks,  calling  him  *<  her  poor  Celine's  boy  " 
as  she  did  so,  and  then  both  mother  and  daughter  stood  on  the 
door-step,  and  watched  him  down  the  street. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   FISHEBMAM's   SECBET. 

DlEsntfe  walked  along  happily  enough  at  first.  It  was  not  yet  five 
o'clock;  the  diligence  had  not  started,  but  he  must  travel  very 
early  next  morning,  and  he  felt  it  was  wiser  not  to  walk.  He  had 
still  some  matters  to  settle  with  his  father  before  leaving  home,  he 
might  just  as  well  wait  for  the  diligence  in  the  fields  as  in  the  dusty 
streets.  He  walked  on  till  the  open  country  lay  before  him,  and 
then  he  turned  round  and  looked  at  Caen.  There  it  lay,  basking  in 
the  sunshine.  Except  the  bell  for  second  vespers  sounding  in  a  little 
village  church  on  the  right,  and  the  cry  of  the  crickets  in  the  grass, 
the  city  lay  silent,  as  if  in  sleep.  Though  only  two  miles  distant,  not 
a  sound  or  sight  disturbed  the  stillness ;  the  only  sign  of  existence 
was  the  curling  smoke  of  the  steamer  as,  leaving  the  harbour,  iib  took 
its  way  along  the  river ;  the  very  plough  stood  still,  resting  in  the 
midst  of  a  half-completed  furrow.  All  spoke  of  ineffable  peace. 
Desire's  thoughts  wandered  off  to  the  new  home  he  was  contem- 
plating. Ah,  how  full  of  love  and  peace  it  would  be !  Marie  should 
never  shed  the'  tears  his  mother  had  so  often  shed  from  anxiety  at 
her  husband's  long  absences,  or  from  sorrow  at  his  unkindness  ;  as 
he  thought  of  his  mother,  his  spirits  sank. 

Hers  had  been  a  love-marriage, — at  least,  he  had  been  told  so, — and 
yet,  ever  since  he  could  remember  her,  she  was  far  oftener  sad  than 
merry;  not  complaining,  her  patient  gentleness  had  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  alienation  between  himself  and  his  father ;  even  as  a 
young  child  he  had  felt,  rather  than  understood,  that  the  cold, 
indifferent,  sometimes  harsh  treatment  she  met  with  was  an  ill  return 
for  her  goodness. 

Could  he  ever  grow  hard  and  sneering  as  his  father  had  ?    And 
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then  he  thoaghi  of  Marie,  and  this  seemed  impossible ;  there  vrw 
but  one  thing  that  could  make  him  cease  to  love  her,  and  that  would 
be  if,  after  she  became  his  wife,  she  did  not  return  his  love  warmly. 
"  And  I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  if  Monsieur  de 
Gragnac  had  not  put  it  in  my  head.    But  I  am  foolish  I " 

However  foolish  it  might  be,  the  thought  was  not  to  be  easily 
dismissed.  And  then  another,  which  had  been  kept  away,  came  and 
joined  company  with  it.  Ought  not  Marie  to  have  been  angry  with 
Leronx  when  she  saw  how  vexed  he  himself  looked  ?  and  instead, 
she  had  smiled  when  the  farmer  nodded  to  her,  and  then  had 
lauded  at  Desire's  annoyance  ?  But,  no  I  he  would  not  be  jealous. 
It  was  natural  that  a  pretty  girl  should  like  to  be  admired^  It 
would  all  come  right  when  they  were  married ;  he  could  speak 
seriously  to  her  then,  without  fear  of  La  Veuve's  interference. 
Marie  was  so  naturally  good  and  gentle  she  would  be  just  like  his 
mother.     Ah,  if  she  had  only  lived  to  bless  their  marriage  ! 

Here  the  arrival  of  the  diligence  broke  up  the  stillness  and  his 
reveries,  and  he  soon  found  himself  approaching  home.  He  left  the 
vehicle  at  the  cross  road ;  but  although  he  was  close  to  the  fisher- 
man's cottage,  he  did  not  enter  it.  It  was  not  quite  daric  yet ;  he 
thought  he  would  take  a  turn  along  the  sea-shore.  He  could  not  face 
his  father  with  his  mind  full  of  his  mother's  constant  unhappiness. 

A  few  steps  on,  he  met  Mimi  FayeL  The  girl  tried  to  pass  him,  but 
Desire  placed  himself  in  front  of  her.  She  looked  sad,  he  thought, 
and  just  then  he  remembered  how  fond  his  mother  had  always  been 
of  Mimi, 

"  Bon  soir,  Mimi  I  What  do  you  do  with  youxself,  one  never  sees 
you?'' 

Mimi  looked  up  at  him,  and  she  smiled.  She  had  a  wide  mouth, 
but  her  smile  showed  tiiat  rarity  in  a  Norman  peasant,  white  and 
regular  teeth.  There  was  a  singular  shy  sweetness  in  the  look  she 
now  raised  to  Desir^. 

'<  But  you  are  so  seldom  in  Auge,  Monsieur  Desir6.  Ma  foi  !  you 
are  always  on  the  road."     And  then  she  blushed  violently. 

^'  Well,  Mimi,  I  think  you  know  what  I  go  to  Caen  for.  Will  you 
not  give  me  your  congratulations  ?  "  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Mimi's  colour  flickered,  and  then  she  looked  steadily  in  the  young 
soldier's  face. 

''  I  have  heard,  Monsieur  Desire,  and  if  you  are  as  happy  as  I 
wish  you  to  be,  you  will  be  content.  I  am  glad,  too,  you  are  going 
away  from  Auge.  You  could  not  be  happy  hare,  let  Jacques  say 
what  he  wilL    Bon  soir  1 " 

She  passed  on,  but  the  deprecating  look  which  had  come  with  her 
last  words  puzzled  Desire. 

He  walked  on  the  sands  at  first ;  the  tide  was  rising  fast,  and 
he  was  forced  to  keep  along  the  road  beyond  them,  overshadowed 
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by  the  dark  grey  cliffs.  His  thoughts  tornod  quickly  from  Mimi  to 
his  father.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  his  strange  looks  and 
ways  ?  Grief  for  his  wife's  death,  and  a  tinge  of  remorse  for  his 
conduct  to  her,  might  account  for  his  avoidance  of  human  fellowship ; 
but  not  for  those  shuddering  starts  and  the  livid  paleness  that  at 
times  so  alarmed  his  son. 

Suddenly  Desire  stood  stilly  arrested  by  a  new  fear  that  dawned  on 
him. 

Was  his  fiaiher  mad  ? 

But  after  a  minute's  reflection,  he  told  himself  no ;  it  was  impos- 
sible. No  man  could  be  so  intelligent  and  accurate  in  business 
matters  whose  mind  was  sufficiently  deranged  to  cause  Buch  startling 
emotion* 

Desire  had  paused  just  where  the  clifis,  or  rather  mud  hills, — the 
soil  pulverised  so  easily  that  they  were  constantly  taking  new  foims, 
— were  deft  by  the  dry  bed  of  what  was  in  winter  time  a  small  river* 
Even  now,  in  daylight,  you  could  track  its  course  for  some  distance  by 
the  masses  of  rock  among  which  it  ran. 

Without  thinking  where  he  was  going,  absorbed  in  the  strange 
mystery  that  shrouded  his  father,  he  wandered  up  the  cleft. 
Suddenly  he  stumbled  over  one  of  the  rocky  projections,  and  uttered 
a  loud  exclamation  as  he  saved  himself  from  falling. 

From  whence  he  knew  not,  but  seemingly  from  the  stones  close 
beside  him,  a  man  sprung  on  Desire  with  an  open  knife  in  his 
hand.  As  the  indistinct  light  shimmered  on  the  blade  it  revealed 
the  features  of  Martin  Lelievre. 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  Had  it  not  been  so.  Desire's  life 
would  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  paralysing  surprise. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  two  men's  arms  sank  to  their  sides 
as  they  stood  face  to  face  in  the  darkness. 

At  length  the  old  man  spoke. 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  by  coming  upon  me  in  that  sodden  manner, 
like  a  thief  or  a  spy?  Couldst  thou  not  have  stayed  quiet  till  I 
came  in  ?  " 

He  began  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice ;  but  as  he  went  on^  his  old 
bullying  manner  returned. 

*<  1  have  not  been  home  at  all.  I  did  not  know  that  thou  wast 
not  in  the  cottage." 

Desire  scarcdy  knew  what  he  said.  He  was  overpowered  with 
horror ;  for  if  his  father  had  not  recognised  him  he  would  be  now  a 
murderer.     He  felt  stunned  and  stupefied. 

''Sacristil  what  couldst  thou  be  wanting  up  among  the  rocks?" 
Martin  spoke  much  more  coolly  now.  *'  Cannot  1  scrape  for  myself  a 
few  mussels,  but  1  am  to  be  watched  and  pryed  after.  The  child 
that  lifts  the  kettle  lid  runs  a  chance  of  being  scalded  with  the 
steam,  and  thon  seest  my  knife  and  thy  throat  might  have  hw^ic 
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nearer  acquaintance  than  would  have  been  pleasant  for  either  of  as. 
Now  come  home  to  supper.*' 

He  wiped  his  knife  as  he  spoke,  thrust  it  into  its  leather  sheath  in 
the  belt  that  fastened  hi9  trousers  over  his  dark-blue  jersey,  and  then 
led  the  way  home. 

Desire  followed  silently.  What  was  his  father  doing  in  that  lonely 
place  ?  for,  as  to  the  story  of  the  mussels,  they  were  so  abundant  on 
the  small  rocks  near  the  cottage,  that  it  was  scarcely  likely  Martin 
would  have  gone  so  far  to  seek  them.  Why  should  he  be  so  anxious 
not  to  be  followed  or  watched  ? 

Try  as  Desire  would  to  stifle  it,  a  fearful  solution  seemed  to  be 
offered  to  his  doubts  about  his  father.  It  was  said  in  Caen  that 
there  were  fishermen  along  that  rocky  coast  who  robbed  and 
murdered  shipwrecked  sailors.  Was  Martin  one  of  these  ?  Would 
he  have  been  so  ready  to  take  life  without  even  the  provocation  of 
self-defence  ?  If — ^but  he  could  not  face  the  "if" — he  was  his  father, 
what  right  had  a  child  to  judge  a  parent?  But  the  longer  he 
pondered  over  what  had  happened,  the  more  conscious  he  became 
that  the  feeling  of  his  father's  knife  at  his  throat  had  worked  a 
strange  revolution  in  him ;  the  shrinking  of  former  years  was  now 
almost  loathing,  and  when  the  fisherman  retired  into  the  inner  room, 
where  the  two  beds  were,  D6sir6  felt  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  same  chamber  with  his  father. 

His  first  resolve  was  to  keep  awake,  and  think  over  this  strange 
meeting.  Spite  of  his  previous  reasoning,  the  belief  in  Martin's 
insanity  seemed  forced  on  him ;  it  was  the  only  safe  solution  of  his 
strange  conduct.  The  hours  rolled  on ;  the  heavy  breathing  from  the 
nest  room  told  how  soundly  Martin  was  sleeping. 

Desire's  head  drooped  forwards,  his  body  began  to  sway  gently  to 
and  fro,  and  finally  nearly  overbalanced  itself,  for  there  was  no  back 
to  the  settle  on  which  he  sate.  The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the 
two  previous  days  began  to  call  for  reparation.  He  got  up  mechanic- 
ally, flung  a  rough  pilot-coat  on  the  ground,  and  lay  down  on  it, 
almost  asleep  before  he  reached  it. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  scarcely  been  asleep  five  minutes, 
when  he  found  himself  at  once  broad  awake,  with  all  his  senses  on 
the  alert ;  there  was  none  of  the  twilight-like  drowsiness  that  usually 
prevents  a  whole  knowledge  of  one's  surroundings,  it  was  more 
like  the  work  of  some  invisible  agency,  he  was  shuddering  from 
head  to  foot,  his  hair  lifted  from  his  forehead,  and  yet  he  had  not 
stirred. 

The  fire  was  out,  and  the  room  on  that  side  lay  in  complete  dark- 
ness. Without  moving  even  so  much  as  to  raise  himself  on  his 
elbow,  Desire  glanced  instinctively  at  the  other  side  where  the  door 
was  that  divided  him  from  the  sleeper. 

The  sleeper! — he  listened  intently;  the  deep  breathing  had  ceased ; ' 
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and  while  he  still  waited  for  it,  telling  himself  that  his  hearing  had 
not  yet  folly  awakened,  there  came  the  scrape  of  a  lacifer-matoh,  and 
a  faint  glimmer  of  light  mider  the  door  of  the  inner  room.  Before 
Desire  conld  move,  it  was  gently  opened,  and  the  fisherman  stood  on 
the  threshold. 

For  a  moment  the  soldier  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
show  consciousness  of  what  was  happening ;  and  then,  if  his  father 
really  were  mad,  would  not  this  second  intrusion  into  what  was 
evidently  some  mystery,  perhaps  excite  him  even  more  violently 
than  the  first  had  done  ? 

Desire  was  brave ;  but  his  father's  knife  had  been  once  raised 
against  him  that  evening,  and  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  arm  from 
trying  to  shield  his  throat  as  the  fisherman  stealthily  advanced.  But 
Martin  Lelievre's  practised  eyes  would  have  detected  the  slightest 
movement,  and  when  Desire  saw  him  holding  the  lamp  so  as  to 
examine  his  face  closely,  he  no  longer  dared  watch  him  through  his 
half-dosed  eyelids,  lest  the  quivering  of  the  lashes  should  betray 
him. 

The  fisherman  seemed  satisfied. 

He  passed  stealthily  on  to  the  outer  door,  opened  it  gently,  and 
then  closed  and  locked  it  after  him,  leaving  the  lamp  burning  in  the 
angle  farthest  from  Desire,  behind  the  projecting  fire-place. 

The  young  man  had  not  calculated  on  this  imprisonment ;  he  had 
meant  to  follow  his  father  cautiously ;  by  doing  so  he  might  solve 
those  terrible  doubts,  and  be  able  to  decide  how  to  act,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Martin  had  become  quite  unfit  to  be  left  unwatohed. 
He  could  not  get  out  by  either  of  the  windows.  During  his  absence 
in  Italy,  the  fisherman  had  fixed  iron  bars  across  both,  so  close 
together  that  even  a  child  could  not  have  squeezed  its  way  in  or 
out;  and  when  his  son  had  inquired  the  reason  of  thisi  he  had 
been  told  rudely  to  mind  his  own  matters. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait ;  but  he  could  not  lie  there 
inactive.  He  sprung  up,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  cottage. 
What  might  be  happening  ?  What  could  his  father  have  been  doing 
with  a  knife  at  that  time  of  night  ?  and  why  had  he  been  so  fearful 
of  discovery  ?     What  might  be  happening  now  ? 

Desire  had  essentially  a  man's  mind,  without  any  of  the  fertile 
flights  and  witch-like  divination  which  so  often  leads  a  woman,  as  if 
byinstincty  to  the  truth.  He  could  only  puzzle  over  his  own  ques- 
tions. 

It  seemed  hours  to  him  before  his  father  returned ;  the  wind  had 
risen  in  the  night,  and  the  voice  of  the  waves,  as  they  struggled 
against  it,  completely  muffled  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps. 
Fortunately  the  lock  of  the  door  was  rusty,  and  the  key  turned  ' 
slowly,  or  Desire  would  not  have  had  time  to  stretch  himself  again 
on  the  floor  and  feign  slumber. 
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When  his  faiher  went  out,  he  was  niufSed  in  on  old  boat-cloak,  but 
certainly  he  was  empty-handed,  for  he  had  changed  the  lamp  from 
one  hand  to  another,  in  order  to  look  at  his  son ;  now  he  seemed 
staggering  with  the  weight  t>f  what  he  carried. 

He  set  his  burden  down  on  the  kitchen-table,  and  then,  stealing 
softly  to  where  he  had  placed  the  lamp,  he  raised  it,  and  held  it  close 
to  the  young  man's  eyes. 

But  Desire  had  had  time  for  recollection,  not  an  eyelash  stirred, 
he  was  to  all  appearance  sound  asleep.  The  old  man  turned  to  the 
table,  and  carried  part  of  his  burden  into  the  inner  room. 

In  a  few  moments  he  came  back,  his  face  was  turned  away  from 
Desire,  so  that  the  young  man  could  watch  vnthont  fear  of  discovery, 
still  maintaining  the  regular  breathing  of  a  deep  sleeper.  His  father 
approached  the  table  again,  and  seemed  to  lift  whatever  it  was  that 
he  had  left  upon  it  with  difficulty. 

The  lamp  was  almost  burnt  out,  and  although  he  strained  his  sight 
to  the  utmost,  the  young  soldier  could  not  see  what  it  was  that 
Martin  carried  so  carefully  into  the  inner  room. 

But  he  gave  a  hasty  guess, — his  mind  felt  easier  now  ;  doubtless 
his  father  had  some  private  hoard  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  he 
had  brought  it  for  safety  to  the  cottage.  This  would  account  for  the 
iron  bars,  his  terror  at  Desire's  sudden  appearance, — for  everything, 
in  fact,  that  had  so  disturbed  his  son. 

Desire  felt  relieved,  almost  thankful ;  and  the  sudden  lull  of  the  in- 
tense strain  he  had  been  putting  on  all  outward  movement  soon  brought 
back  the  sound  sleep  from  which  he  had  been  so  strangely  awakened. 


CHAPTER  Yn. 

MABI£*S   FIBST   LETTEB. 

When  Desire  roused  next  morning,  hi^  father  was  ahready  heating 
their  soup  over  the  fire. 

<<  Thou  hadst  best  bestir  thyself  or  thou  wilt  miss  the  diligence, 
unless  may  be  thou  goest  to  Le  Callac  on  thy  feet." 

He  spoke  roughly,  and  Desire  did  not  answer ;  his  luggage  was 
soon  ready ;  but  when  he  went  into  the  xnnex  room  for  some  of  his 
belongings  left  there,  the  old  man  followed  him,. and  stood  in  the 
doorway,  watching  his  movements. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  to  be  seen  in  the  room,  and  but  for 
this  suspicions  action.  Desire  would  have  been  tempted  to  think  he 
had  dreamed.  However  there  was  no  time  for  thought ;  it  was  a 
relief  to  be  so  hurried.  His  father  followed  him  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  they  reached  the  cross-road  just  as  the  diligence  did.  Desire 
could  only  wave  a  hasty  adieu  and  spring  np  into  the  interior. 
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A  fortnight  passed  away  at  Le  Callac  very  pleasantly  for  Desire,  so 
far  as  his  master  and  his  outward  life  went.  He  found  himself  in  a  far 
more  beautiful  country  than  any  he  had  seen  near  Caen.  Instead  of 
the  level  meadows,  fringed  with  tall  poplars,  and  often  partially  sub- 
merged from  the  overflow  of  the  Ome  or  the  canal,  the  land  round 
Chateau  Callac  was  far  more  picturesque,  gentle  hills,  and  sloping 
valleys  clothed  in  verdure, — for  there  was  no  visible  corn-land, — and 
planted  vrith  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts,  realising,  now  that  their  rich 
harvest  hung  ripe  and  luxuriant,  the  jewelled  trees  of  Aladdin's  cave ; 
ruddy  and  rosy  apples,  golden  apricots,  crimsoned  peaches,  mingled 
with  the  darker  splendour  of  the  royal  purple  plums. 

Houses  were  to  be  found  at  distant  intervals ;  there  were  no  poor 
cottages  in  this  Eden  of  plenty,  but  comfortable  farmsteads,  each 
sheltering  the  few  assistants  necessary  to  herd  the  cattle  and  horses 
which  fed  on  the  bright  grass  of  the  orchards. 

On  the  domain  of  the  seigneur  to  whom  Desire  now  belonged,  were 
a  few  small  thatched  cottages,  one  of  which  was  to  be  his  future 
home,  and  all  his  leisure  was  spent  in  trying  to  form  a  garden  for 
Marie  out  of  the  orchard  which  surrounded  it.  He  had  made  friends 
with  the  gardener,  and  had  begged  sundry  roots  from  him,  and  two 
young  apricot  trees  to  plant  on  each  side  of  the  cottage  door.  He 
was  busy  digging  holes  in  readiness  for  these  trees  when  the  letter- 
carrier  passed  on  his  way  up  to  the  chateau. 

D6sire  cleared  the  gate  of  his  little  domain  at  a  bound.  The  only 
drawback  to  his  happiness  at  Callac  had  been  Marie's  silence.  He 
knew  she  could  write  easily,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  had  managed  already 
to  scrawl  her  three  very  loving  letters* 

He  soon  overtook  the  postman.  Yes,  there  was  a  letter  for 
Monsieur  Lelidvre ;  was  he  quite  sure  that  he  was  the  right  person  ? 
Time  seemed  so  long  to  Desire  while  the  postman  was  fumbling  in 
his  wallet. 

Here  it  was  at  last.  He  jumped  over  the  gate  again,  and  flung 
hims^  down  on  the  grass,  just  in  front  of  his  cottage, — Marie's 
cottage  soon. 

The  letter  felt  thick ;  it  was  a  long  one  then,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  He  examined  the  superscription  lovingly;  the  handwriting 
was  a  woman's,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  Marie's. 

He  opened' it  with  the  careful  manner  of  a  man  little  troubled 
with  correspondents. 

There  were  two  enclosures. 

He  looked  at  the  signature  of  the  first ;  it  was  Triquet-Coulard. 
Ah !  and  the  other  was  from  Marie.     He  should  read  that. 

He  opened  it,  and  his  eager  expectant  look  clouded.  There  were 
but  two  or  three  lines  of  writing,  beginning  **  Monsieur,"  and  signed 
"  Marie." 

He  read  them  over  several  times  before  he  could  take  in  their 
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sense.  Was  lie  stupefied,  or  was  it  really  incomprehensible  ?  Pre- 
sently he  laid  down  Marie's  letter,  and  tamed  despairingly  to  Madame 
Triqnet*s,  as  if  to  find  a  key  to  the  mystery. 

Marie's  letter  had  only  told  him  that  she  felt  he  was  not  likely  to 
make  her  happy,  and  that,  therefore,  she  renounced  the  honour  of  being 
his  wife.  This  was  so  unexpected,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  his  belief 
in  his  future  wife's  truth  and  constancy,  that  it  had  utterly  bewildered 
him ;  but  as  he  read  La  Veuve's  letter,  indignation  absorbed  every 
other  feeling.  She  confirmed  Marie's  sentence,  and  told  Desire  that 
there  was  no  use  in  his  making  any  fuss  or  opposition,  as  her  daughter 
decidedly  preferred  another  person,  and  she  was  not  a  mother  likely 
to  force  her  only  child's  inclinations, — "  to  make  what  should  be  a 
blessing,  a  curse." 

He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  then  trampled  it  into  the 
ground. 

'<  The  old  hypocrite !  "  he  exclaimed ;  '^  I  see  it  all,  and  it  has  been 
all  her  doing.  I  know  Marie  has  been  made  to  write  that  letter 
against  her  will.  Poor  little  thing  I  she  is  constrained.  What  do  I 
know  ?  ill-treated  perhaps  I " 

Did  he  say  this  to  himself,  because  the  tormenting  doubts  about 
her  want  of  love,  which  had  been  less  audible  since  he  left  Caen, 
now  rose  and  clamoured  loudly  ?  It  may  have  been  so ;  but  it  was 
also  part  of  his  nature  that  he  would  believe  the  best  of  her  that  was 
possible. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  guessing  the  meaning  of  this 
riddle ;  he  must  know  the  truth  at  once.  With  soldierly  neatness 
he  shovelled  the  earth  back  again  into  the  two  holes  he  had  dug, 
that  the  vine  which  covered  the  porched  doorway  might  not  sufier 
from  the  exposure,  replaced  his  spade  in  the  little  outhouse,  and 
then  took  his  way  up  to  the  chateau. 

He  must  tell  his  master  that  a  great  trouble  threatened  him ;  must 
happen,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  at  once  return  to  Caen. 

And  if  leave  of  absence  were  refused  him.  Bah  !  where  was  the 
use  of  meeting  evil  on  the  road  ?  it  would  be  granted.  At  the 
worst,  he  could  throw  up  this  new  employment ;  for,  if  he  lost  Marie, 
of  what  value  was  it  ? 

But  he  was  not  so  tried.  He  met  the  head-gardener  of  Le  Callao 
on  his  way.  The  gardener  had  heard  from  Desire  of  his  approaching 
marriage,  and  without  asking  questions,  with  the  ready  tact  of  a 
Frenchman,  he  understood  what  this  trouble  the  young  man  told 
him  of  threatened.  He  at  once  undertook  to  fill  Desire's  post  in 
his  two  days'  absence,  supposing  the  master  should  grant  leave. 

There  was  no  diligence  till  next  morning ;  and  after  his  interview 
with  his  master  was  over,  the  day  did  indeed  seem  long  to  Desire. 
He  had  too  much  time  for  thought  now.  He  went  over  again  and 
again  the  two  last  days  with  Marie.     Yes,  he  knew  he  had  been 
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unreasonable  and  exacting;  bat  he  could  explain  it  all  away,  and 
she  would  forgive  him. 

It  was  her  mother's  fault,  if  she  had  not  become  so  singularly  irri- 
iating  all  would  have  gone  well ;  and  then  he  remembered  with 
despair  that  when  he  saw  Marie  all  his  explanations  and  excuses  must 
be  made  in  her  mother's  presence.  Ah  ! — he  ground  his  teeth  as  he 
thought  this, — if  Madame  Triquet  had  her  deserts  she  would  have 
been  ducked  in  the  river  long  ago. 

At  first  the  mention  in  the  letter  of  Marie's  preference  for  another 
person  had  seemed  to  him  an  idle  falsehood,  merely  invented  to  make 
him  break  off  the  marriage  in  disgust ;  but  as  he  reflected  on  the 
widow's  late  rudeness,  he  began  to  see  that  there  was  something 
hidden  under  it  all.  He  remembered  the  regatta ;  and  then,  on 
Sunday,  the  sudden  exit  of  Auguste  Leroux  from  the  shop  ! 

He  saw  it  all  now.  When  first  he  had  asked  Marie  in  marriage, 
the  old  miser,  Leroux,  was  still  alive ;  the  son  was  a  mere  nobody, 
stinted  in  every  way,  and  doubtless  the  portion  that  Martin  Leiievre 
had  offered  with  his  son  had  tempted  La  Veuve.  It  was  Leroux's  new 
fortune  that  had  induced  Madame  Triquet  to  try  to  secure  so  rich  a 
husband  for  Marie,  and  she  had  taken  advantage  of  Desire's  absence 
to  bring  it  about.  But  he  would  thwart  her,  the  villainous  intriguer ! 
He  strode  up  and  down  his  bed-room  half  the  night,  rehearsing  the 
reproaches  by  which  he  would  show  Marie's  mother  the  impossibility 
of  retracting  her  solemn  pledge,  without  manifesting  herself  a  per- 
jured woman  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbours. 

The  idea  of  Marie,  sacrificed  to  a  selfish  coxcomb  like  Leroux, 
drove  him  almost  frantic.  But  it  was  a  relief  to  have  thought  of 
him ;  it  was  impossible  that  Marie  could  love  such  an  upstart,  such 
a  self-sufficient  idiot, — ^she  was  not  a  free  agent,  poor  child !  Her 
mother,  doubtless,  intended  the  marriage,  and  hoped  by  Desire's 
continued  absence  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

"  Yes,  yes  I  I  see  her  whole  game  now,  the  old  witch !  "  he  said, 
throwing  himself  at  last  on  his  bed,  worn  out  with  doubt  and 
anxiety.  '*  She  knows  my  proud  temper,  and  she  thought  that  I 
should  be  too  much  huffed  to  trouble  my  head  about  her  for  a  bit, 
and  that  she  would  make  the  best  use  of  her  time  ;  but,  gare  a  vous, 
La  Yeuve,  I'm  not  going  to  dig  up  sand-eels  for  others  to  bag.  I'm 
too  old  a  fisherman  to  haul  in  an  empty  net  I  We  shall  see  which 
wins  yet,  you  or  me,  Madame  Triquet-Coulard !  " 

Desire  had  to  walk  some  distance  next  morning  to  meet  the  dili- 
gence ;  but  he  was  ready,  waiting  for  it,  long  before  it  arrived.  It  was 
the  best  part  of  a  day's  journey  to  Caen;  across  country  the  dis- 
tance could  not  have  exceeded  thirty  miles,  but  from  the  circuitous 
route  the  diligence  took  along  the  coast, — ^stopping  either  at  or  near- 
each  one  of  the  fishing  and  bathing  villages  that  stud  the  Norman 
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coast  from  the  moath  of  the  Ome  to  Honflenr, — it  was  idaQy  mooh 
longer. 

At  another  time  these  stoppages  and  the  jokes  consequent  on  the 
arrival  of  new  passengers  would  have  amused  Desire,  for  he  waB 
always  merry  and  frank-hearted  with  strangers, — ready  to  friitemiso 
with  them  with  the  ease  of  a  Frenchman  of  his  class.  Now  every 
delay  was  annoying  and  wearisome.  He  had  decided  to  go  straight 
on  to  Caen,  and  learn  his  fate  that  afternoon.  He  should  pass  close 
by  Auge  ;  but  he* should  not  stop  there  if  he  made  all  right  again 
between  himself  and  Marie.  Why  need  his  father  know  thene  had 
ever  been  any  disagreement  ? 

The  diligence  was  by  this  time  crowded  with  passengers,  aUbaund 
for  Caen, — a  very  incongruous  medley,  from  the  squire  or  small 
seigneur  in  the  coup^,  to  a  country  girl  in  the  interior  going  into 
town  service  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Though  her  eyas  were 
still  red  with  crying,  she  munched  away  with  a  seemingly  hearty  and 
unappeasable  appetite  at  a  long  dark- coloured  loaf,  which  she  kept 
under  one  arm,  flavouring  it  by  an  occasional  bite  at  one  of  a  bunch 
of  rosy  onions  that  peeped  from  under  her  cloak. 

Desire  had  just  congratulated  himself  that  there  could  be  no 
more  stoppages,  when  a  shrill  voice  from  the  roadside  demanded 
a  place  in  the  name  of  misericorde  et  cinq  sous ! 

*^  There  is  no  place,"  said  Desir6  rather  savagely,  tas  the  con- 
ducteur  opened  the  door,  '<  and  you  know  it !  You  will  be  veiy  lato 
as  it  is,  without  stopping  any  more.** 

^'  Pardon,  monsieur !  *'  And  then  the  conducteur  pointed  out  to 
the  servant-giri,  and  a  soeur  who  sate  beside  her,  that  if  they 
squeezed  a  little,  the  poor  woman  who  was  ao  urgent  for  a  place 
could  be  admitted. 

"She  is  very  tired,"  he  said;  "and  if  we  don't  take  her  up,  she 
says  she'll  not  reach  her  home  to-night." 

"  Ah,  la  pauvre  bonne  mere !  "  from  the  onion-eating  maid,  and  a 
bright  smile  from  the  soeur,  as  each  drew  her  petticoats  into  the 
smallest  space,  and  Desire's  objections  were  silenced. 

A  loud-voiced,  broad-laced,  good-natured  woman  squeezed  herself 
in  between  them. 

**  Servante,  mamzelle ;  et  miUe  pardons  ma  rev^ende  I "  and  then 
she  looked  smilingly  across  at  Desire. 

"  Eh  ?  mon  beau,  monsieur ;  but  it  was  rather  hard  of  you,  waa 
it  not,  to  wish  to  make  a  poor  widow,  who  has  been  working  all  day 
for  the  little  girl  at  home,  trudge  along  the  stony,  dusty  road  to  Caan? 
— ^to  Caen  !  ma  foi,  if  it  were  only  to  Caen  I  Now  I  wager  that  you 
will  never  guess  how  much  farther  I  have  yet  to  go  this  night." 

She  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Desir6,  and  had  quickly  noted  hia 
abstraction ;  but,  woman-like,  this  only  strengthened  her  inolinati0n 
to  talk  to  him. 
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^Monmetzr  is  miliiaiFe?"  she  said  deferentially.     He  nodded. 

<'  Ah,  yes !  I  should  have  known  it  at  once.  Monsieur  has  a  nohle 
figure  militaire ;  but  I  remember  him  now,  I  saw  him  enter  Caen 
the  day  the  troops  did.  And  I,  too,  monsieur,  am  of  the  army ;  I 
am  widow  of  a  corporal  of  the  line.  Ah !  the  good  man  that  he  was 
to  me  !  only,  you  see," — she  wiped  her  eyes  rapidly  with  the  only 
vaeant  oomer  of  her  blue  apron,  the  rest  being  tied  up  in  a  bundle, 
— **  he  never  spent  more  than  a  few  weeks  with  me»;  but  I  loved  him 
all  the  same,  and  for  him  I  love  all  soldiers,  mon  beau  gar9on !  And 
you  are  in  trouble, — I  know  it,  I  see  it.  Repose  your  confidence  in 
me  as  in  a  mother ;  the  soldiers  call  me  La  Mere  Chuquet !  '* 

She  paused  for  an  instant, — ^not  from  want  of  breath  or  words, 
both  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as  those  of  the  Barber  with  many 
brothers, — but  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  answering.  He  only 
smiled,  by  way  of  keeping  down  his  impatience. 

"Ah  9a I  I  understand,"  his  tormenter  went  on,  ''-we  are  too 
public ;  we  will  choose  another  moment.  If  you  are  making  a  stay 
at  Caen,  we  will  meet  again,  my  soldier.  And  all  this  time  I  have 
never  told  you,  and  especially  these  good  ladies," — she  nodded  to 
eacb  of  her  neighbours,  who  seemed  far  more  amused  than  Desir6, — 
"where  I  have  to  go  this  night,  and  why  I  am  so  thankful  to  the 
Bon  Dieu  to  have  been  spared  the  toilsome  journey  on  this  stony 
load.  Ah!  mais  oui," — with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  second  word, 
— "  perhaps  you  would  not  believe  it,  to  hear  how  well  I  speak,  but 
I  am  only  a  poor  field-hand,  and  I  have  to  live  at  La  Maladrerie, 
for  I  work  on  the  fields  of  Monsieur  Leroux,  the  rich  farmer  of 
Ardaine." 

Desir6  started ;  the  name  aroused  him  from  a  deep  reverie. 

The  sharp-witted  woman  saw  that  he  was  listening  at  last. 

"Eh,  mon  Dieu  I  you  know  Monsieur  Auguste  ?  He  is  a  fine 
gentleman,  is  he  not  ?  and  he  is  going  to  marry  a  pretty  wife." 

Desire  felt  inclined  to  stifle  her  before ;  but  now  he  listened  eagerly 
and  impatiently  while  she  explained  to  the  smiling  maid  that  Mon- 
sieur Leroux  owned  another  farm, — ^Varentan, — ^where  she  had  been 
working  for  the  last  three  days,  and  whence  she  was  now  returning. 

"And  I  am  glad  to  come  back,"  she  went  on,  "not  only  to 
embrace  my  little  Elise,  but  because  I  would  not,  for  all  in  the  world, 
miss  Monsieur  Auguste's  wedding.  His  wife  will  not  have  much  of 
a  dowry,  they  say, — only  her  looks.  She  is  the  daughter  of  old 
Triquet,  the  patissier  of  the  Bue  Notre  Dame.  *  Aha  I  monsieur,  you 
like  to  hear  of  pretty  girls,  do  you  ?  You  look  as  excited  as  an  old 
monsieur  I  met  yesterday,  to  whom  I  told  the  news.  Ah,  9a !  how  glad 
I  am  to  feel  the  jolt  of  the  stones !  and  there  is  the  fleche  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  here  we  are, — arrived.  Bon  soir>  monsieur  et  dames.  I  have 
still  some  hours  to  spend  in  Caen,  so  you  will  let  me  pass  out  first." 

o2 
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She  had  jamped  down  into  the  street  before  Desire  had  recovered 
himself. 

Was  it  real,  this  which  he  had  been  listening  to,  or  only  idle 
chatter  ?  And  this  woman  had  been  three  days  away  from  Caen 
since  she  had  heard  the  news ;  the  marriage  must  have  been 
decided  before  Marie  wrote.  His  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at 
her  treachery ;  but  no !  he  would  not  pre-judge  her ;  she  might  be 
her  mother's  unwilling  victim.  Her  own  lips  should  decide  his 
opinion. 


'     CHAPTER  VIIT. 

CONVINCED. 

<<WiLL  it  convince  you  if  you  hear  from  Marie  herself  that  she 
prefers  Auguste  Leroux  ?" 

Madame  Triquet  spoke  in  very  subdued  accents.  She  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  by  Desire's  sudden  appearance,  and  his  vehement 
reproaches  and  stem  refusal  to  believe  that  Marie  had  any  share  in 
what  he  told  her  was  a  base  conspiracy  against  him,  had  for  the 
time  both  cowed  and  terrified  her.  She  valued  her  good  name  as 
much  as  money,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  Desire  threaten  to 
proclaim  her  through  Caen  as  a  perjured  woman,  who  had  entered 
into  a  fresh  contract  with  one  suitor  before  breaking  off  with  the 
other. 

When  first  he  entered  the  shop  demanding  to  see  Marie,  Madame 
Triquet  contemptuously  refused  him ;  now  it  seemed  wiser  to  con- 
ciliate him. 

'^  Yes,  I  will  be  satisfied,"  he  said  sternly,  then  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  widow,  till  she  felt  made  of  glass  and  that  he  was  looking 
through  her,  '*  if  I  see  her  alone,  and  hear  her  speak  her  own 
words  ;  not  yours,  Madame " 

La  Yeuve  wrung  her  hands.  It  was  impossible ;  she  was  going 
to  add,  Monsieur  Leroux  would  not  like  it,  but  Desire's  glance  kept 
her  in  check. 

<'  I  shall  not  move  from  here,  Madame,"  he  said  gravely,  <<  till  I 
have  spoken  to  Marie  alone." 

The  widow  saw  that  he  was  determined,  and  she  yielded  sooner 
than  he  expected.  It  was  perhaps  well  to  keep  guard  in  the  shop  in 
case  of  Leroux's  sudden  appearance. 

How  wonderfully  strange  to  Desire  the  familiar  place  had  grown 
in  two  short  weeks !  It  seemed  as  if  Marie  must  have  grown 
strange  too  ;  but,  no !  the  inner  door  of  the  little  parlour  stood  open, 
and  there  she  was  coming  down  the  narrow  stairs  as  fresh,  as  bright 
as  ever. 
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Desire  did  not  speak  till  Madame  Triquet  had  passed  on  into  the 
shop,  then  he  deliberately  closed  the  door  after  her,  and  tamed  to 
Marie. 

'*  Marie,  what  is  all  this  V  He  went  np  to  her  and  took  her  hand 
gently. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dien,  Desire,  I  am  frightened  !  My  mother  says  you 
are  so  angry  with  me  ;  is  it  true  ?  '*     She  began  to  cry. 

''  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  be  angry  with  thee,  Marie  ?*' 

He  spoke  kindly  and  quietly,  but  there  was  a  wounded  tone  in  his 
voice,  for  there  was  something  changed  in  her  manner  after  all,  and 
she  pertinaciously  avoided  looking  him  in  the  face. 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  it.  Desire  Lelievre ;  you  are  always  so  wise  and 
so  serious,  I  am  always  afraid  of  making  you  angry,  and  yet  I  don't 
know  how,  I*m  sure.     Oh !  I  am  very  very  unhappy." 

She  began  to  cry  again,  sobbing  violently  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

Desire  seemed  to  himself  to  be  in  a  dream.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Marie  had  never  behaved  in  this  way  before.  Had  la  Veuve  spoken 
the  truth  ?  And  then  he  remembered  that  this  was  doubtless  the 
residt  of  her  mother's  tutoring,  and  he  resolved  to  make  her  speak 
her  own  sentiments. 

"  God  knows,  darling  Marie," — ^he  tried  to  draw  her  hands  away 
from  her  face, — **  how  ardently  I  long  to  make  thy  happiness,  and 
how  grieved  I  am  if  I  am  the  cause  of  thy- tears,  but  there  is  some 
mistake  between  us ;  tell  me  what  it  is,  my  own  Marie,  teU  me — " 
he  tried  to  draw  her  towards  him,  but  she  shook  her  head,  *'  tell  me 
first  why  thou  wrotest  that  letter  ?'* 

Marie  felt  ill-used  and  sulky,  she  had  at  first  refused  to  come  down 
to  see  Desire,  but  la  Veuve  had  told  her  exactly  what  to  do  and  say, 
and  it  had  seemed  so  easy  that  at  length  she  ventured.  She  was  to 
take  a  high  hand,  stating  her  grievances  and  reasons  for  breaking 
with  him.    She  was  on  no  account  to  cry. 

La  Veiive  had  shrewdly  calculated  that  cold  self-possession  would 
convince  the  young  man  more  effectually  than  any  reasoning,  but  she 
had  not  also  calculated  on  the  influence  Desire  still  possessed  over 
Marie.  So  far  as  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  love,  the 
shallow-hearted  girl  had  loved  him,  and  now  the  first  glimpses  of 
his  frank  manly  face  put  to  flight  all  her  ready-prepared  speeches. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  so  discomfited  by  her  own  want  of  self- 
control  that  she  was  angry  with  herself  and  all  around  her. 

Instead  of  answering  Desire's  last  question  she  hung  down  her 
head  and  sobbed  again. 

"  Come,  Marie  1 "  said  Desire,  "  let  us  be  friends  again, — as  if 
nothing  had  happened  between  us !  I  promise  never  to  vex  thee 
again,  dear  child,  and  thou  wilt  forget  that  cruel  letter  to  me  ! " 
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His  voice  was  becoming  agitated  with  repressed  tenderness,  for  he 
wished  to  win  her  gently  till  she  became  calmer.  Marie*s  quick  ear 
heard  his  changed  tone, — she  saw  her  regained  power,  and  her  sobs 
ceased. 

**  Then  you  love  me  still,  after  all  ?  "  she  said  poutingly. 

Desir6*s  answer  was  more  in  gesture  than  words,  but  she  raised 
her  hand  wamingly  between  them. 

''  We  can  still  be  friends,*' — ^this  was  a  bit  of  her  mother's  lesson, 
and  she  went  on  glibly, — '<  but,  Monsieur  Lelievre,  we  cannot  be 
anything  more  to  each  other ! " 

She  spoke  simply,  in  her  usual  sweet  voice.  A  horrible  feeling  of 
disappointment,  and  of  having  been  duped,  came  over  Desire. 

It  suddenly  seemed  to  him  that  the  girl  who  spoke  was  the  Marie 
he  had  always  known,  and  that  the  pettish  sulky  child  of  five  minutes 
ago  was  the  true  daughter  of  Madame  Triquet.  Had  she  never 
loved  him  at  all  ?  had  all  been  a  sweet-spoken  deceit  ? 

The  blood  rashed  to  his  temples,  and  then  retreating,  lefb  him  so 
death-like  in  colour  even  to  his  firmly  compressed  lips,  that, Marie 
felt  strangely  frightened ;  she  stood  looking  at  him  as  if  she  were 
spell-bound. 

"  Is  this  your  own  choice,  or  has  any  one  else  forced  it  upon 
you?" 

Under  his  stem  eyes  she  dared  not  tell  the  fjaJsehood  she  had  been 
taught. 

"  My  mother  showed  me,"  she  almost  whispered,  "  we, — ^we  were 
not  suited ;  and  then, — and  besides " 

She  left  off,  either  unable  to  go  on,  or  because  she  hoped  she  had 
said  enough. 

Spite  of  the  dire  conviction  at  his  heart,  he  made  one  more  effort 
to  regain  her. 

<'  Oh,  Marie  1  and  thou  wilt  cast  me  off  without  giving  me  a  hearing, 
— without  telling  me  how  it  is  that  I  am  unsuited  to  be  thy  husband  ? 
Marie,  there  is  time  still, — tell  me  !  " 

One  would  have  thought  the  thrilling  tones  of  his  voice  must  have 
moved  her ;  but,  alas,  no.  His  words  had  supplied  the  link  to  the 
next  sentence  she  had  been  taught,  and  she  was  too  eager  to  get 
through  her  task  creditably  to  be  turned  aside.  Besides,  her  mother's 
last  whisper — 

"  A  real  cashmere — silk  dresses — a  visit  to  Pariss^  perhaps,  who 
knows,  my  child  ?  "  sounded  louder  still  than  the  throb  of  Desire's 
voice  against  her  heart-strings. 

"It  is  I,  Desire,  who  am  more  unsuited  to  be  your  wife  than  you 
to  be  my  husband.  I  don't  complain  of  you  unless  you  scold  me." 
She  spoke  more  earnestly,  for  she  had  meant  to  have  begun  thus ; 
and  it  was  a  part  in  which  her  heart  really  was  interested.    She  did 
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not  want  to  lose  his  good  opinion  altogether.  "  I  had  scarcely  ever 
spoken  to  any  man  till  I  saw  you ;  and  I  was  so  young,  and  you 
asked  me  so  soon  after  you  came  back,  and  I  liked  you,  and  so  I 
said,  Yes.  But  I'm  sure  I  could  not  be  happy  with  a  poor  man. 
There  are  things  I  wish  for  more  than  a  husband,  Desire,  and  you 
«ould  not  give  me  these.    And '* 

''  And  Auguste  Leroux  can  !  " — ^he  grasped  her  arm  so  firmly  that 
she  could  not  wrest  it  from  him,  although  she  tried  to  turn  away  and 
hide  her  face.  Ah,  .what  other  confirmation  did  he  want  ?  He  was 
answered.     He  paused. 

"  Marie,"  h«  said  at  last  hoarsely,  "  I  can't  reproach  you — ^if  I 
told  you  what  is  in  my  heart — about  your  conduct — I  should  make 
you  too  unhappy.  And  I  have  loved  you — remember  that — so  well, 
Marie,"  he  spoke  very  bitterly,  **  that  I  can  never  love  woman  again 
—for  if  you  are  so  false,  what  are  the  rest !  " 

H  He  dropped  her  arm,  and  then  passed  through  the  shop  without 
taking  any  notice  of  La  Veuve.  Madame  Triquet  was  not  prepared 
for  his  sudden  exit,  or  she  would  perhaps  have  been  a  little  farther 
from  the  parlour  door. 
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I  CANNOT  kiss  thee  as  I  used  to  kiss ; 
Time  who  is  lord  of  love  must  answer  this. 
Shall  I  helieve  thine  eyes  are  grown  less  sweet  ? 
Nay,  but  my  life-blood  fails  on  heavier  feet. 
Time  goes,  old  girl,  time  goes. 

I  cannot  hold  as  once  I  held  thy  hand ; 
Youth  is  a  tree  whose  leaves  fall  light  as  sand. 
Hast  thou  known  many  trees  that  shed  them  so  ? 
Ay  me,  sweetheart,  I  know,  ay  mo,  I  know. 
Time  goes,  my  bird,  time  goes. 

I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  used  to  love. 
Age  comes,  and  little  Love  takes  flight  above. 
If  our  eyes  fail,  have  his  the  deeper  glow  ? 
I  do  not  know,  sweetheart,  I  do  not  know. 
Time  goes,  old  girl,  time  goes. 

Why,  the  gold  cloud  grows  leaden  as  the  eve 
Deepens,  and  one  by  one  its  glories  leave : 
And,  if  you  press  me,  dear,  why  this  is  so. 
That  this  is  worth  a  tear  is  all  I  know. 
Time  flows  and  rows  and  goes. 

In  that  old  day  the  subtle  child-god  came ; 
Meek  were  his  eyelids,  but  his  eyeballs  flame. 
With  sandals  of  desire  his  light  feet  shod, 
With  eyes  and  breath  of  fire  a  perfect  god 
He  rose,  my  girl,  he  rose. 

He  went,  my  girl,  and  raised  your  hand  and  sighed, 
*  Would  that  my  spirit  always  could  abide  !  * 
And  whispered  *  Go  your  ways,  and  play  your  day> 
Would  I  were  god  of  time  I  but  my  brief  sway  ^^ 

Is  briefer  than  a  rose.* 

Old  wife,  old  love,  there  is  a  something  yet 
That  makes  amends,  tho'  all  the  glory  set : 
The  after-love  that  holds  thee  trebly  mine, 
Tho*  thy  lips  fade,  my  dove,  and  we  decline^ 
And  time,  dear  heart,  still  goes. 
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Public  attention  has  been  mncb  directed  of  late  to  the  condition  of  the 
British  officer.  Certain  changes  in  various  directions  being  earnestly 
advocated,  with  the  common  object  of  improving  his  efficacy,  of 
obtaining  his  services  with  the  greatest « practicable  economy  and 
advantage  to  the  State,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  rendering  his  posi- 
tion  more  comfortable,  and  satisfying  to  the  full  his  just  and  reason- 
able claims,  it  may  be  well  to  dedicate  a  few  pages  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  that  are  involved  in  this  case,  also,  to  consider 
in  what  direction  such  changes  as  seem  advisable  may  most  bene- 
ficially be  made,  and  how  they  may  most  readily,  with  most  justice 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  most  real  advantage  to  the  State,  be 
adapted  to  the  present  system  on  which  the  British  army  is  officered. 
Under  the  existing  system,  the  officers  of  the  British  army  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  First  there  are  young  men  of 
noble  family  or  ample  fortune,  who  enter  the  service  chiefly  as  an 
amusement ;  an  employment  for  a  few  years  of  their  lives  till  they  are 
called  to  different  positions ;  an  escape  from  the  sheer  vacuity  of  utter 
idleness  ;  an  occupation  which  affords  genial  companionship,  a  hand- 
some dress,  decided  SQcial  advantages,  and  a  light  duty,  the  very 
performance  of  which  implies  a  certain  amount  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. While,  if  in  time  of  war  the  work  becomes  really  hard  and 
onerous,  demanding  sacrifice  of  ease  and  luxury,  and  willing  exposure 
to  perils  of  life  and  limb,  such  change  is  amply  recompensed  by  the 
wild  stir  and  reckless  joviality  of  a  campaign,  by  the  enthusiasm  that 
at  once  rouses  and  gratifies  the  latent  energies,  and  calls  forth  to  the 
full  that  stem  joy  of  battle,  that  instinctive  craving  of  true  manhood 
for  some  danger  to  be  faced  and  conquered,  which  otherwise  has  no 
more  noble  field  for  exercise  than  the  passing  excitement  of  field- 
sports,  or  the  fierce  frenzy  of  the  gambling-table  or  the  turf.  Of 
course  such  men  as  these  care  nothing  for  pay  and  little  for  pro- 
motion. For  .the  most  part  they  sit  very  loosely  to  the  service,  and 
are  ready  to  leave  at  any  moment  when  the  whim  seizes  them,  though 
sometimes,  from  real  aptitude  for  a  military  life,  or  from  esprit  dti 
corps,  they  remain  to  grow  old  in  their  harness,  and  have  furnished 
some  of  our  most  brilliant  officers.  Their  desire  is  for  light  and  easy 
duty  in  the  time  of  peace,  to  be  requited  by  any  amount  of  dashing 
courage  and  reckless  bravery  in  time  of  war.  .    ^^^i^ 
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Next  to  these  come  another  class,  who  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adopted  the  army  in  earnest  as  their  profession. 

These,  for  the  most  part,  are  younger  sons  of  wealthy  families ; 
men  of  good  or  moderate  fortune,  who  have  no  fixed  position  or  defi- 
nite duties,  who  really  like  the  life,  who  find  in  it  iEi  congenial  occu- 
pation, who  are  attracted  to  it,  and  retained  in  it,  sometimes  hy 
natural  aptitude  for  the  work  of  a  soldier,  sometimes,  also,  even  when 
such  natural  aptitude  does  not  exist  in  any  marked  degree,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  readiest  and  easiest  way  that  occurs  to  them  of 
satisfying  that  instinctive  longing  for  some  duty,  or  appearance  of  a 
duty,  without  which  no  nature  that  really  shares  the  nobility  of  trna 
manhood  can  remain  perfectly  satisfied  with  itself,  or  feel  that  it  is 
incurring  no  danger  of  forfeiting  its  self-respect. 

Then,  again,  apart  from  these  are  the  men  who  have  entered  the 
army  distinctly  as  a  profession,  who  have  little  or  no  fortune  beyond 
their  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms,  who  are  content  to  make  the 
regiment  their  home  for  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives,  who  have 
no  prospects  of  advancement  iaxcept  such  as  come  to  them  directly  or 
indirectly  as  the  wages  and  rewards  of  the  service  which  they  have 
deliberately  chosen  as  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

These  men  are  in  many  ways  the  very  backbone  of  the  British 
army.  They  have  cast  in  unreservedly  their  whole  lot  to  the  service 
of  their  country  ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  both  in  expediency  and  justice, 
their  interests  and  position  have  the  first  claim  to  be  considered  in 
any  modification  6f  the  present  system.  Yet,  with  every  desire  to 
render  to  this  class  to  the  very  uttermost  all  that  can  in  common 
fairness  be  considered  their  due,  to  put  them  in  their  professional 
position  in  every  way  on  a  level  with  those  more  richly  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  it  is  also  both  equitable  and  desirable  that 
any  modification  of  present  arrangements  should  be  so  carefully 
arranged  as  not  to  eliminate  from  the  British  army  any  one  of  the 
classes  from  which  it  is  now  ofiicered.  In  some  inspects  the  class 
which  was  named  first  may  seem  to  be  of  least  real  advantage  to  the 
service.  Such  men  seldom  care  very  much  for  actual  soldiership; 
they  do  not  throw  themselves  heartily  into  it ;  they  will  not  take 
much  trouble  in  studying  the  theory,  or  mastering  the  dry  technical 
details,  of  a  profession  to  which  they  only  purpose  to  belong  for  a 
few  years;  above  all,  when  they  herd  together  in  what, are  called 
** crack"  regiments,  they  are  apt  to  indulge  in  an  excessive  luxury 
and  absurd  extravagance,  which  permeate  and  percolate  from  them 
through  the  whole  army,  to  the  great  deterioration  of  its  real 
efficiency.  Yet  one  would  fain  not  see  the  tenure  of  commissions  so 
arranged  that  the  service  should  lose  all  attractions  for  this  class  of 
men.  In  the  first  place,  considered  from  an  economical  point  of  view» 
the  State  probably  gets  more  service  out  of  such  men  as  these  thaa 
they  would  render  under  other  conditions. 
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Men  of  this  class,  though  often  indiferent  regimental  officers,  as  a 
role  are  dashing  leaders  in  time  of  peril.  The  frequent  union  of 
reckless  self-indulgence  with  reckless  btavery  in  the  same  character, 
is  matter  both  of  experience  and  of  history.  It  is  well  known  what 
Wellington — ^no  mean  judge  of  character — thought  of  his  *'  dandies  *' 
in  the  Peninsula.  There  were  many  of  the  very  Sybarites  of  the 
British  army  among  the  men  who  clove  through  the  dense  masses 
of  Bussian  cavalry  at  Balaclava,  and  ^rode  with  the  five  hundred 
at  the  Tehemaya,  and  stood  fast,  the  few  against  the  many,  in 
the  desperate  work  of  that  grey  November  morning  on  the  heights 
of  Inkerman.  This  too  may  be  considered  in  another  light,  under 
which  it  appears  to  involve  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  State,  as  the  appointed  educator  and  elevator  of  all  its  citizens 
in  every  degree,  so  that  they  may  be  ever  rising  into  higher 
degrees  of  usefulness,  ever  trained  to  more  noble  and  true  ideas  of 
the  position  and  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Indeed,  the  army  is 
almost  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  State  can  get  hold  of  these 
wild  spirits,  unschooled  and  unrestrained  by  the  usual  necessities  of 
fortune  and  position,  and  train  and  mould  them  into  a  brave, 
thoughtful,  self-denying,  manhood.  After  all  that  can  be  said,  if  the 
army  is  not  the  best  of  all  schools,  at  least  it  is  the  best  for  those 
who  can  hardly  be  reached  by  any  other  mode  of  schooling.  It  is 
fax  better,  not  only  for  the  State,  but  for  the  men  themselves,  that 
they  should  be  living  for  some  years  und^r  a  sense  of  duty,  learning 
by  discipline  the  beauty  of  order,  of  obedience,  and  of  combination, 
expending  their  energies  on  tastes  and  labours  which  at  least  are  not 
selfish  in  their  ends  and  aims,  than  that  they  shoufd  pass  their  time 
in  isolation  from  other  ranks  of  society,  searching  only  for  novel 
varieties  of  self-indulgence;  rushing  away — ^having  exhausted  the 
excitement  obtainable  from  the  deer-forests  of  Scotland  and  the 
salmon-streams  of  Ireland-«-to  rent  fishing-lodges  in  Iceland  or  shoot 
wild  sheep  in  Corsica,  or  *'  plunging  "  upon  every  race-course  with  a 
wild  infatuation — an  insatiable  craving  for  the  fascination  of  looking 
min  in  the  face. 

And  it  is  good  for  those  whose  surroundings  are  ever  teaching 
the  lessons  of  self-indulgence,  and  luxury,  and  self- worship,  and 
disregard  of  others,  and  impatience  of  all  that  crosses  the  self-will 
or  ruffles  or  disturbs  the  smooth  current  of  the  life,  to  submit  them- 
selves to  a  training  which  enforces  rigidly,  as  one  of  ^its  elementary 
conditions,  implicit  obedience,  perfect  control  of  temper  and  habitual 
self-restraint,  to  be  linked  up  with,  or  rather  welded  into,  a  body 
whose  associations  and  traditions  are  of  the  most  unstained  and  un- 
blemished honour,  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  chivalry,  which 
reckons  truth  and  manliness  and  duty  as  things  far  more  essential  to 
a  man  than  life  itself.  Whatever  license  and  idleness  and  extrava- 
IpuwB  may  be  populady  associated  with  a  military  life — and  these  are 
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temptations  inseparable  from  every  gathering  of  young  men,  whether 
in  a  university  or  a  school  of  medicine  or  a  regiment — ^none  can  deny 
the  elevating  and  strengthening  effects  upon  the  character  of  the 
e«jrnt  du  corps  and  the  camaraderie^  which  form  its  inner  discipline. 
It  is  a  common  matter  of  experience  that  wilfulness,  and  self-conceit, 
and  selfishness,  and  evil  temper,  and  impatience  of  restraint,  and 
propensities  to  low  vice — the  very  faults  common  to  great  wealth 
and  high  station — are  wont  to  be  exorcised  by  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  a  regimental  mess.  Whatever  temptations  are  insepa- 
rable from  the  life  a  young  officer  leads — ^and  it  cannot  be  dis< 
gnised  that  they  are  neither  few  nor  trifling — they  are  only  such  as 
most  men  have  to  meet  face  to  face  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
lives ;  while  the  process  of  '*  taking  the  nonsense  out  of  him,*'  as 
rigorously  carried  on  in  a  good  mess-room  as  in  a  public  school,  has 
often  a  wider  influence  than  is  manifest  at  first — ^has  the  result  of 
curing  defects  of  character  more  deeply  seated,  of  more  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  general  well-being  of  a  man's  nature  than  those  which 
are  apparent  on  its  surface.  Of  course  this  argument  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  It  must  not  be  urged  in  defence  of  any  system 
that  would  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the 
army,  nor  must  it  be  made  the  plea  for  the  slightest  real  injustice  to 
any  class  of  men  by  whom  the  army  is  officered.  Still,  when  the 
importance  to  the  State  is  considered,  of  giving  such  training  as  may 
be  practicable  to  those  who,  in  after-life,  will  probably  be  called  to 
stations  of  great  power  and  influence,  it  is  evident  that  such  con- 
siderations must  be  allowed  to  throw  their  due  weight  into  the  scales, 
when  they  are  accurately  a^justied,  to  determine  the  balance  of  profit 
and  loss  which  decides  the  making  any  important  change. 

Still  less  could  the  second-class  be  spared  with  any  real  advantage. 
As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  has  furnished  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished officers.  Those  belonging  to  it  have  this  great  advantage, 
that,  being  partly  independent  in  money  matters,  they  will  not  con- 
tinue in  the  service  beyond  a  certain  point  unless  they  have  military 
tastes  and  aptitudes  of  a  very  decided  kind.  By  a  process  of  natural 
selection,  those  who  are  wearied  with  the  details  of  the  service,  or  have 
no  great  love  for  a  military  career,  or  who  feel  their  nerve  is  failing 
them,  or  who  distrust  their  own  capability  for  responsible  command 
— ^and  a  man  of  middle  age  can  take  a  tolerably  accurate  measure  of 
himself,  however  skilfully  he  may  baffie  the  penetration  of  his  friends 
— retire  and  employ  their  time  and  capital  in  some  civil  occupation, 
and  leave  the  posts  they  have  abandoned  to  those  who  are  best  fitted 
to  occupy  them.  Their  presence,  too,  in  the  regiment  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence  in  two  directions.  Accustomed  from  early  youth 
to  mix  freely  in  good  society,  and  catch  the  opinions  of  those 
superior  to  themselves  in  experience  and  intellect  and  position,  they 
import  into  the  regiment  a  high  social  tone  and  bearing,  habits  of 
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refinement  and,  at  least,  outward  self-restraint,  which  are  averse 
to  gross  vice  or  low  sensuality,  and  a  certain  amount  of  experience  of 
the  world  and  its  ways,  which  are  no  ineffectual  preservatives 
against  the  scrapes  and  follies  which  are  incident  to  the  thoughtless- 
ness and  exuberant  spirits  and  impetuous  recklessness  of  youth. 
Also,  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  army  and  the  State. 
Their  prospects  and  pursuits  not  being  entirely  shut  up  within  the 
limits  of  the  regiment  and  its  fortunes,  they  bring  a  useful  element 
of  citizenship  into  their  professional  career.  They  prevent  the  army 
from  degenerating  into  a  caste,  occupied  with  its  own  interests  ex- 
clusively, separating  its  own  welfare  from  the  general  well-doing  of 
the  State,  erecting  its  own  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
framing  a  peculiar  code  of  social  habitudes  and  morals  without 
regard  or  deference  to  any  opinions  but  their  own. 

Now  these  evils, — shutting  themselves  up  in  a  separate  caste; 
continuing  in  the  service  long  after  weariness  and  distaste  have 
impaired  their  efficiency  and  zeal ;  resorting  to,  amusements,  letting 
social  habits  grow  upon  them  of  a  lower  stamp  than  those  usual  to 
really  good  society, — are  just  the  temptations  which  would  be  likely 
to  beset  any  regiment  which  was  officered  exclusively  by  men  taken 
from  a  low  social  position,  however  brave  and  energetic,  and  profes- 
sionally ;^ealous  they  might  be.  As  far  as  the  public  can  judge,  a 
slangy  regiment,  or  one  whose  general  tone  and  social  bearing,  or  the 
character  of  whose  tastes  and  amusements  is  in  any  way  inferior  to 
that  usual  in  the  service,  is  as  undesirable  a  school  for  young 
officers,  as  fruitful  a  source  of  regimental  scandals,  as  one  which 
runs  into  the  opposite  extremes  of  over  refinement  and  luxury  and 
extravagance. 

Probably  the  true  idea  of  a  really  efficient  regiment,  efficient  not 
merely  in  regimental  discipline,  but  as  a  good  school  for  training  up 
brave,  helpful,  energetic  citizens,  able  to  render  good  service  to  the 
State  in  any  capacity,  would  be  one  in  which  all  these  classes  were 
represented  in  due  proportion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  break  up  the  system  of  exclusive  regiments,  to  render 
impossible  those  combinations  which  have  for  object  to  maintain  a 
character  for  fantastic  and  extravagant  luxury,  by  driving  away  all 
those  who  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  wealth,  or,  at 
least,  who  cannot  or  will  not  conform  to  habitual  recklessness  of 
expense.  On  the  other,  it  is  most  desirable  to  keep  in  view  the 
leavening  of  the  whole  syBtem  by  the  infusion  through  it  all  of  men 
of  high  social  tone  and  general  refinement,  so  that  no  regiment  may 
fall  fiJiort  of  that  high  standard  of  gentlemanly  feeling  and  true 
manliness  and  rigidly  guarded  honour,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
distinctive  feature  and  peculiar  pride  of  the  British  officer, — ^the 
argument  all  along  supposing  that  the  State  recognises  both  for 
officer  and  soldier  some  higher  purposes  and  functions  and  duties  in 
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the  maistenaoiee  of  an  army  than  the  mere  keeping  a  fighting  madune 
in  good  order,  the  mere  oiling  its  wheels  and  regulating  its  bearings, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  do  its  own  peooliar  work. 

If  then  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  system  mider  which  the 
army  is  at  present  officered  from  the  npper  and  middle  classes, 
unaltered  in  its  principles,  however  modified  in  details,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  how  the  chief  changes  which  have  been 
advocated  in  various  quarters  woold  probably  be  regarded  by  these 
three  classes.  Those  which  are  most  prominently  put  forward — the 
abolition  of  purchase,  and  granting  commissions  exclusively  from  the 
ranks — ^would  probably  be  regarded  in  a  somewhat  different  light  by 
each  of  them.  The  first  class  would  never  think  of  entering  iiie 
ranks,  and  would  regard  with  much  disfavour  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase. The  second  class  would,  for  the  most  part,  never  think  of 
entering  the  ranks  for  the  sake  of  a  commission,  but  would  not  so 
much  regret  the  abolition  of  purchase,  though  probably  they  would 
soon  leave  the  service  in  disgust  if  promotion  was  delayed  for  what 
appeared  to  them  an  unreasonable  time.  The  third  class  would 
welcome  the  abolition  of  purchase,  nay,  would  be  prepared  to  demand 
it  as  a  simple  measure  of  justice,  if  they  could  see  clearly  that  their 
professional  prospect  would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  raHier  injured 
than  improved  by  the  change,  and  if  any  scheme  could  be  set  before 
them  which  should  obviate  the  likelihood  of  such  stagnation  in  the 
upper  ranks  as  would  render  their  promotion  practically  slower  than 
it  is  at  present.  They  would  gladly  accept  harder  duty  for  increased 
pay,  and  probably  would  not  be  altogether  deterred  from  the  service 
by  the  necessity  of  entering  it  from  the  ranks.  Keeping  these  pre- 
liminary thoughts  in  mind,  it  is  now  possible  to  proceed  to  a  calm 
consideration  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  of  the  principles  of 
statemanship  which  underlie  them.  First  of  all,  as  to  promotion 
from  the  ranks.  That  this  may  be  done  without  positive  injury  to 
the  service  in  some  larger  measure  than  is  the  present  custom  appears 
to  be  generally  allowed.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  his  examination 
before  the  Recruiting  Commission  of  1859 — 60,  distinctly  says  "  There 
would  be  no  harm  "  if  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  death-vacancies 
were  given  to  persons  selected  from  ihe  ranks.  Only  it  must  be 
remarked  that  every  commission  so  given  is  a  prize  taken  away  from 
another  most  deserving  class.  It  would  be  scarcely  a  wise  policy  to 
discourage  those  able  men  of  the  middle  classes  who,  while  too  poor 
to  purchase  a  commission,  contrive  to  bestow  on  their  children  an 
expensive  education,  both  professional  and  general,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  for  them  a  free  commission  by  competitive  examination. 
The  admission  that  the  door  should  not  be  wholly  shut,  that  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  commission  should  be  among  the  rewards 
held  out  to  the  deserving  soldier,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
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advocacy  of  a  change  -which  would  totally  revolntionise  our  anny, 
and  compel  the  Btate  to  seek  a  supply  of  officers  from  entirely 
different  social  strata.  Such  a  change  as  this  must  he  approached 
with  great  caution,  must  he  the  fruit  of  earnest  deliheration  upon  all 
that  is  implied  in  it.  It  certainly  is  not,  like  the  changes  in  the 
recruiting  service,  necessary  for  securing  either  a  larger  supply  or  a 
better  quality  of  material  for  the  purpose  which  is  required.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  suitable  candidates  always  at  hand.  There  is  no 
necessity,  unless  for  some  reason  of  abstract  justice  or  political 
expediency,  for  seeking  an  addition  to  their  numbers  or  endeayour- 
ing  to  obtain  a  larger  power  of  selection.  If  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  filling  up  conmuBsions  in  any  regiment  it  is  because  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  of  the  regiment  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
none  but  men  of  ample  fortune  can  live  in  it,  and  the  friends  even  of 
such  men  do  not  think  it  wise  to  expose  them  to  the  almost  certainty 
of  forming  habits  that  may  be  ruinous  in  after-life.  The  only  reason 
for  such  a  change  must  be,  either  that  it  is  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  8tate  to  shut  out  from  any  portion  of  the  public  service  those 
who  have  no  means  of  purchasing  a  commission,  or  even  of  satisfying 
certain  educational  tests  which  demand  an  expensive  preparation,  or 
ihat  it  is  expedient  to  draw  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the  service  a 
class  of  men  who  cannot  be  attracted  otherwise  than  by  the  prospect 
of  a  commission.  Yet,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
abstract,  much  more  the  practical  injustice  which  is  said  to  be  implied 
in  the  present  system.  There  is  no  *'  caste  "  in  the  British  service^ 
no  noblesse  system,  drawing  an  impassable  line  between  officer  and 
soldier.  Every  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  a  wise  discfetion 
in  choosing  the  persons  who  are  to  fill  responsible  positions  in 
the  public  service.  And  the  present  system  merely  amounts  to  a 
declaration  that,  except  in  cases  of  exceptional  merit,  men  of  a 
certain  standard  of  education,  and  a  certain  social  position,  are, 
on  the  whole,  most  suitable  for  situations  which  imply,  not  only 
command,  but  leadership-— a  different  and  much  more  important 
matter.  While  in  a  voluntary  service  all  prospects  of  promotion 
are  a  simple  matter  of  bargain  at  the  time  of  the  first  enlist- 
ment* 

As  for  the  political  expediency  of  the  matter,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  class  of  men  whom  it  is  proposed  to  attract  by  such  a  change 
are  not  already  doing  the  State  better  service  in  the  occupations 
in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged.  And  to  entice  them  from 
such  occupations,  to  unsettle  their  minds  by  visions  of  social  advance- 
ment, which,  if  such  men  enlisted  in  any  numbers,  could  not  in 
most  cases  be  possibly  realised  in  any  reasonable  time,  would  be 
simply  to  do  them  an  injury,  to  hold  out  officially,  as  an  example  of 
wisdom,  the  dog  who  loosed  the  substance  that  he  might  grasp  at  the 
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sliadow.  The  present  educational  tests,  too,  would  be  unwisely 
abandoned,  as  they  must  be,  if  commissions  were  made  the  prizes 
of  mere  dashing  g&llantry  or  professional  proficiency. 

That,  in  exceptional  cases,  where'peculiar  aptitudes  both  for  leader- 
ship and  command  are  developed,  a  commission  is  the  due  reward,  is 
freely  admitted ;  and  for  such  cases  fitting  provision  should  be  made. 
But  soldiers  themselves  infinitely  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  be  commanded 
by  those  of  superior  social  position  to  themselves.  They  instinctively 
appreciate  the  difference  between  mere  command  and  higher  duties  of 
leadership,  and  they  are  fully  aware  that  a  long  sojourn  in  the  ranks 
does  not  tend  to  develop  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  the 
latter.  One  measure  has  been  suggested  which  might  open  the  service 
to  a  class  of  men  who  are  unable  to  enter  it  under  the  present  system, 
but  who  would  be  admirable  material  for  oJ£cers.  It  is  the  revival 
of  the  class  of  cadets,  young  men  attached  to  the  regiments,  dis- 
charging the  duties  and  receiving  the  pay  of  private  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  but  messing  together,  and  understood  to 
have  a  claim  to  a  certain  proportion  of  death- vacancies.  In  time  of 
war,  especially  in  the  old  time,  when  wars  were  of  long  continuance, 
such  system  seems  to  have  answered  very  well,  and  furnished  the 
service  with  some  brilliant  ofiicers.  It  is  doubtful  under  what  modi- 
fications it  might  be  introduced  advantageously  in  time  of  peace.  If 
it  is  to  succeed,  it  should  be  a  link  in  some  system  of  transferring 
to  civil  posts  those  who  had  served  for  a  certain  time  as  non-com- 
missioned officers,  but  for  whom  it  was  not  practicable  to  provide 
out  of  the  allotted  proportion  of  commissions. 

Again,  taking  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view :  if  it  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  army  to  be  a  school  for  the  elevation  and  im- 
provement of  the  soldier,  one  of  its  great  uses  to  convert  him  into  a 
better  citizen,  there  is  little  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
lower  the  social  standing  of  the  officer.  Few  would  expect  an  officer 
promoted  from  the  ranks,  however  zealous  he  might  be  for  the  drill 
and  discipline  of  the  men,  to  care  very  much  about  their  moral  or 
social  elevation.  It  is  from  the  manor-house  and  the  parsonage 
and  the  large  farm  that  we  get  a  class  of  men  accustomed  from  their 
youth  up  to  hear  the  condition  of  those  below  them,  and  its  possible 
improvement,  made  the  subject  of  earnest  thought,  and  taken  up  as  an 
obvious  and  familiar  duty ;  it  is  those  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  certain 
social  standing  has  been  always  habitual,  who  have  grown  up  under 
a  sense  of  their  own  position  and  the  obligations  it  implies,  who  will 
be  most  thoughtful  in  stretching  out  a  hand,  helping  upwards,  to 
those  who  have  not  like  advantages  with  themselves.  To  encourage 
this  class  of  officers,  to  mark  out  for  reward  such  as  busy  themselves 
in  earnest,  not  only  about  the  professional  smartness,  but  about  the 
moral  and  social  elevation  of  the  men  whom  they  compiandi  would  be 
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doing  a  far  greater  benefit  to  the  service  than  can  be  effected  by  hold- 
ing out  visions  to  thoughtless  young  men,  that — 

"  Now  sits  Expectation  on  the  air. 
And  hides  a  sword  from  hilt  unto  the  point 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets  ;'* 

or,  reviving  the  old  talk  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  of  officers*  com- 
missions carried  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  the  baton. of  a 
marshal  in  the  knapsack. 

Somewhat  different  is  the  feeling  with  which  the  other  proposed 
alteration  in  our  present  system  will  be  regarded.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  purchase  system  often  operates  in  keeping  back  the  most 
efficient  and  deserving  man,  and,  in  individual  cases,  produces  cruel 
results.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  find  any  amount  of  arguments 
against  the  utter  absurdity,  and  injustice,  and  almost  ludicrous  unfit- 
ness of  a  system  which  results  in  placing  some  young  man — ^very 
likely  inexperienced  and  careless — over  the  heads  of  brave,  skilful, 
perhaps  war-worn  veterans,  simply  because  he  has  got  more  money 
than  they  have.  Neither  is  such  a  system  likely  to  be  conducive  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  army.  Common  sense  tells  us  ^that  the  result  would 
be  just  what  General  Franks  gives  as  the  fruit  of  his  Experience,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Recruiting  Commission,  that  *'  if  a  man 
knows  that  with  very  little  attention,  and  a  smattering  of  knowledge, 
and  lots  of  money,  he  is  certain  to  get  on,  he  is  not  likely  to  pay 
proper  attention  to  his  duties ; "  and  that  **  an  officer  who  knows 
that  very  little  attention  and  a  large  fortune  will  enable  him  to  rise  to 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  is  not  likely  to  trouble  himself  much  about 
increasing  his  own  professional  knowledge." 

And  yet  there  are  many  things  to  be  thought  of  before  joining  in 
the  cry  for  any  sudden  and  inmiediate  change.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  expense  to  the  nation  attending  it.  The  gross  value  of 
commissions  in  the  army,  as  reported  by  the  Cbmmittee  of  1857,  is 
said  to  be  Jg74, 126,080.  But  it  is  also  said  that,  taking  into  account 
various  considerations,  the  sum  required  for  the  extinction  of  the 
system  would  be  from,  two  to  three  millions — a  very  serious  sum, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  it  would  have  to  be  levied,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  from  every  home  in  England — a  sum  not  to  be 
spent  by  any  statesman  without  most  deliberate  thought  upon  the 
necessity  and  the  probable  results  of  the  measure. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  sum  represents  the 
sudden  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  present  system.  The  question 
may  arise  whether  some  scheme  might  not  be  elaborated  of  a  more 
gradual  change — some  plan  devised  by  which  it  would  die  out  by 
degrees,  with  results  more  economical  to  the  ratepayer,  and  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  service.  If,  for  instance,  none  were  allowed  to 
purchase  who  obtained  their  commissions  after  a  certain  date,  the 
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only  pablie  exp^a^tiire  wonld  be  the  repa3rmefit  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
officers  of  the  sum  that  they  origiDally  paid  for  their  commissions. 
And  which,  of  course,  they  would  not  receive  from  their  successors. 

There  may  be  practical  objections  to  this  particular  plan,  but  it 
seems  as  if  some  scheme  providing  for  a  gradual  abolition  would 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case»  without  entailing  such  a  very  large  outlay. 
And  though  the  British  public  is  never  unwilling  to  meet  payments 
that  are  necessary  either  for  justice  to  individuals,  for  national  honour, 
or  for  the  real  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  yet  in  this  case  there 
are  considerations  which  take  this  particular  evil  out  of  the  class  of 
those  which  are  utterly  unbearable,  which  admit  of  no  mitigation  oa^ 
modification,  which  can  be  only  dealt  with  suddenly,  swiftly,  and 
unsparingly. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  normal 
state  of  all  professions  in  this  country,  and  one  that  in  the  long  run 
does  not  work  altogether  badly.  The  clergyman  who  can  buy  a  next 
presentation,  the  medical  man  who  can  purchase  a  good  practice,  the 
solicitor  who  can  find  money  for  a  partnership,  the  barrister  who  can 
defiray  the  expenses  of  an  election,  have  a  better  chance  of  rising  to 
eminence  in  their  respective  professions  than  those  who  have  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  the  public  diacenmient  of  their  merits.  The 
moneyless  subaltern,  after  all,  is  not  worse  off,  either  in  present 
emolument  or  future  prospects,  than  his  brother  who  is  plodding  on 
in  a  country  curacy,  or  labouring  to  get  together  a  practice  in  a  new 
suburb,  or  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
solicitors  among  the  briefless  multitude  of  the  outer  Bar.  And  this 
mixed  system  of  promotion  is  found,  on  the  whole,  to  work  not 
unbeneficially  for  the  public  welfare.  There  is,  at  least,  room  to 
doubt  whether  any  profession  would  in  reality  be  more  efficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  State  in  its  particular  department  if  its 
members  were  precluded  from  obtaining  advancement  on  any  other 
grounds  than  that  of  merit.  The  present  system  has  certainly  the 
effect  of  drawing  into  all  professions  men  who  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  adorn  and  elevate  them  both  by  general  education  and  special 
acquirements,  but  who  would  probably  be  deterred  from  entering 
them  if  their  private  fortune  could  neither  lessen  their  risk  of  success, 
or  smooth  the  difficulties  of  their  upward  path,  or  in  any  way  be  pro- 
fitably invested  in  connection  with  their  own  career.  The  evil  that 
would  accrue  to  any  profession  if  it  became  ineligible  to  that  large 
class  of  men  who  can  well  afford  an  education  of  the  most  expensive 
kind,  both  general  and  special,  and  who  seek  occupations  in  which 
their  private  fortune  and  personal  exertions  may  combine  in  con- 
tributing to  their  success,  would  probably  be  quickly  felt  in  a  lower- 
ing its  tone  and  standard  to  a  degree  that  would  be  inadequately 
requited  by  any  gain  in  other  directions. 

It  is  also  a  very  doubtful  question  how  far  the  purchase  of  oom- 
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BUJNdoDB  could  be  entirely  abolishel  witii  advantage  even  to  tlie 
poorer  officers.  The  present  system,  with  all  its  defects,  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  providing  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service  by  Intro- 
dneing  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  and  acting  healthily  for  the 
regiment  by  promoting  a  constant  circulation.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  to  the  public  service  to  have  comparatively  young  and 
active  men  in  posts  of  commaBd,  instead  of  those  whose  energy  and 
zeal  and  nerve  are  beginning  to  fail,  and  who  are  only  lingering  in  it 
becanse  they  have  no  inducement  to  withdraw  the  capital  which  they 
have  invested  in  a  speculation  which  becomes  more  hazardous  every 
year  they  live,  and  to  employ  it  in  some  other  occupation.  The 
want,  too,  of  inducement  for  the  senior  officers  to  retire  would  cause 
a  stagnation  which  would  be  severely  felt  by  their  juniors.  And  this 
is  in  practice  most  fully  recognised.  Even  in  the  non-purchase 
branches  of  the  service,  an  irregular  system  of  bu3dng  out  the  senior 
officers  very  commonly  prevails,  not  only  without  the  sanction,  but 
even  against  the  will,  of  the  authorities.  The  reason  being  that  even 
the  poorer  officers  are  aware  that  an3rthing  which  prevents  the 
channels  of  promotion  from  getting  silted  up  is  as  much  for  their 
own  interests  as  it  is  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  their  more 
wealthy  brethren* 

And  even  a  liberal  allowance  of  retiring  pensions,  unless  accom- 
panied by  some  harsh  and  stringent  regulation  as  to  compulsory 
retirements,  would  scarcely  have  the  same  effect  as  the  present 
system.  Even  putting  aside  the  many  cases  in  which  it  might  act 
cruelly  and  unjustly,  it  would  induce  officers  to  linger  on  to  the 
longest  permissible  period,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  obtainable 
pension.  Many  who  retire  under  the  present  arrangement  in  middle 
life  in  order  to  secure  the  capital  represented  by  their  commissions 
for  their  children  or  their  families,  would  make  very  different  calcula- 
tions when  their  private  fortunes  were  not  involved  in  their  pro- 
fessional career.  In  such  a  case  many  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  setting  the  chances  of  promotion,  and  increasing  pension,  and 
the  more  liberal  provision  for  their  families  which  would  accompany 
a  higher  rank,  against  the  increased  death  risk,  the  wisest  thing  they 
could  do  would  be  to  remain  in  the  service  to  the  longest  permissible 
period. 

Such  considerations  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  They  are  far 
from  proving  that  our  present  system  needs  no  alteration.  Such 
cases  as  that  brought  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  a  most 
meritorious  officer  who  committed  suicide  in  utter  despair,  having 
been  passed  over  twelve  times  in  thirteen  years,  declare  plainly  that 
some  provision  for  cases  of  hardship  and  injustice  is  imperatively 
demanded.  But  any  alterations  must  be  made,  not  hurriedly  and 
recklessly,  and  in  obedience  to  a  popular  outcry,  but  with  carefxd 
deliberation  and  wise  forethought,  and  calm,  deliberate  calculation  of 
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all  the  consequences  that  will  be  involved  in  them.  Any  new  scheme, 
in  the  interests  both  of  the  officers  and  of  the  State,  must  provide 
some  reasonable  prospects  of  promotion  and  retirement,  and  set 
before  the  younger  officers  a  constant  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  prac- 
tical motives  for  such  self-improvement  as  may  render  them  able  to 
do  better  service  to  the  State,  both  as  soldiers  and  as  citizens.  And 
some  power  of  selection  must  be  introduced  to  compensate  for  the 
principle  of  natural  selection,  which  is  such  a  valuable  element  in  the 
present  system.  A  mere  seniority  service,  however  elaborately 
worked  out  in  theory,  would  be  scarcely  desirable  in  practice*  On 
the  one  hand,  as  has  been  said,  even  an  extravagant  pension-list 
would  scarcely  prevent  the  higher  posts  from  being  filled  by  men 
whose  highest  point  of  efficiency  is  past ;  on  the  other,  a  very  long- 
delayed  promotion  would  scarcely  hold  out  to  the  younger  ofl&cers 
any  stronger  inducements  than  the  present  to  the  energetic  pursuit 
of  self-improvement ;  while  any  system  of  promotion  according  to 
merit,  however  admirable  on  paper,  would  be  difficult  to  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  undue  influences,  both  political  and  personal, 
would  be  always  tainted  with  suspicions  of  favouritism,  and  be  con- 
tinually giving  rise  to  heart-burnings  and  discontent  in  every  regi- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  fixing  responsibility  on  any  one  person,  of 
making  any  one  so  clearly  accountable  for  the  consequences  of  his 
selection  (as,  for  instance,  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  appointment  of 
bishops),  that  the  probability  of  his  acting  on  unworthy  motives 
becomes  almost  too  small  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  would  seem 
in  this  case  to  be  insuperable. 

Probably  some  help  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  might  be 
found  in  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  Army  and  the 
Civil  Service  are  merely  different  branches  of  public  employment, 
and  that  transference  from  one  to  the  other  may  be  often  made  with 
advantage  both  to  employer  and  employed.  Few  of  our  public  dffices, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Foreign  Office,  need  any  special  training  for 
their  work.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  merely  copying  and  arranging 
correspondence,  which  might  be  performed  by  simple  writing  clerks, 
as  well  as  by  those  younger  sons  of  good  families  who  at  present 
appropriate  these  posts  as  their  peculiar  heritage.  Picked  men  from 
our  non-commissioned  officers  would  be  admirably  fitted  for  these 
posts,  and  they  would  reckon  them  prizes  worth  contending  for, 
even  at  lower  salaries '  than  are  found  at  present  even  inadequate  to 
the  w^ants  of  those  who  have  to  keep  up  a  certain  position  in  society. 
The  qualifications  demanded  by  the  higher  stations  are  chiefly 
administrative  ability,  acuteness  in  detecting  imposition,  some  know- 
ledge of  men,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  certain  gentlemanly 
bearing,  coupled  with  energy  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  habits  of 
discipline  and  exactness.  And  these  are  the  very  qualities  which 
are  developed  by  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  army.    Of  course. 
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any  snch  change  wonid  be  made  gradually,  and  with  that  due  regard 
for  existing  interests  which  Englishmen  never  forget. 

But  it  would  not  seem  difficult  to  arrange.  There  would  be  clearly 
no  injustice  in  declaring  that,  after  a  certain  date,  a  definite  number 
of  inferior  clerkships  would  be  reserved  for  non-commissioned  officers 
of  merit,  instead  of  being  the  prizes  of  competitive  examination. 

It  would  be  as  easy  to  reserve  certain  higher  posts  for  officers  who 
have  served — say,  twelve  years — as  it  is  to  declare  that  particular 
legal  offices  can  only  be  held  by  barristers  of  a  certain  standing.  It 
is  difficult  to  discern  any  class  who  would  have  reason  to  complain  of 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who  have 
done  the  State  service  in  the  best  years  of  their  life  have  an  equitable 
claim  to  be  first  considered  in  any  rewards  that  the  State  has  to 
bestow.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  advantage  or  economy  in  retaining 
the  few  prizes  at  the  public  disposal  as  the  appanage  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  higher  classes.  Apart  from  its  justice,  or  its  direct 
influence  on  the  army,  it  would  seem  that  such  system  would  be  an 
economy  both  of  money  and  material :  of  money,  as  much  might  be 
saved  in  the  salaries  of  the  inferior  officers  ;  of  material,  as  it  would 
not  any  longer  employ  highly  educated  men  upon  mechanical  tasks 
which  could  be  just  as  well  discharged  by  mere  copying  clerks.  As 
far  as  it  went,  the  direct  advantage  to  the  army  would  seem  very 
great.  However  small  the  number  actually  transferred  to  the  Civil 
Service,  it  would  at  least  help  on  that  healthy  circulation  which  is  so 
much  needed.  It  would  provide  an  outlet  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase,  or  were  willing  to  forfeit  their  purchase-money, 
under  the  present  system,  as  for  those  who  would  be  wearied  out  by 
slow  promotion  if  it  were  altered. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  would  be  the  stimulus  given  to 
self-improvement  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  younger  officers. 
Stagnation  is  as  sure  a  cause  of  morbid  and  unhealthy  action  in 
mental  and  social  as  in  physical  matters.  Professional  zeal  and 
efficiency  would,  of  course,  be  considered  as  merits  to  be  rewarded  in 
any  such  tranference  of  duty.  But  the  special  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  change  would  call  forth  an  energy  and  patient  industry 
in  their  acquirement  which  would  go  far  to  counteract  that  deteriora- 
tion of  character  which  is  often  the  result  of  the  weariness  and  mono- 
tony of  professional  duties,  and  of  an  occupation  which  becomes  almost 
mechanical.  Some  motive  for  industry,  some  stimulus  of  hope,  some 
prospect  of  practical  advantage  to  be  gained  by  energetic  cultivation 
of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  is  as  much  required  by  the  British 
officer  as  by  the  British  soldier.  The  best  antidotes  to  the  idleness 
and  frivolity  and  devotion  to  mere  field-sports  which  are  the  habitual 
temptations  of  a  young  officer  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reward  for  energy  and  diligence  in  self-improvement,  an 
honourable  and  profitable  recognition  of  qualities  of  a  higher  stamp^l^ 
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Chan  excellence  as  a  shot,  or  danng  hoTsemanship,  or  proficiency  at 
whist  or  billiards. 

In  the  meantime  any  reasonable  cause  of  dissatisfaction  should  be 
immediately  removed.    If,  as  is  alleged,  the  pay  of  the  officer  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  him  as  a  gentleman,  it  should  be  liberally  raised 
to  a  more  reasonable  standard.    And  at  the  same  time  some  severe 
check  should  be  placed  on  the  growing  system  of  silly  luxory  and 
extravagance  and  rivalry  in  expensive  habits,  which,  in  some  regi- 
ments, is  rendering  the  position  of  the  poorer  officers  almost  insup- 
portable.    Possibly  1liis  might  be  done  without  any  great  additional 
demand  on  the  public  purse.     The  proportion  of  officers  to  men  in 
our  service  is  larger  than  is  found  necessary  by  any  other  nation. 
From  a  table  given  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  it  seems  that  the  British 
army  have  1  officer  to  28  men,  the  French  1  to  88,  the  Austrians 
1  to  40,  the  Prussians  1  to  49,  and  the  British  Artillery  1  to  85.     It 
will  be  noted  that  the  Artillery,  the  arm  of  our  service  which  most  of 
all  demands  the  strictest  training  and  most  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  individual  soldier,  is  actually  more  weakly 
officered  than  the  line.     It  is  as  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  tiie  State 
as  in  the  case  of  a  private  individual,  to  have  servants  eifiter  under- 
paid or  too  many  for  their  work.     And  this  not  merely  from  econo- 
mical considerations.      Habitual   discontent,   or  that  loss  of  self- 
respect  which  follows  an  habitual  idleness,  which  is  the  invariable 
Nemesis  of  a  life  in  which  no  energy  or  industry  are  thrown  into 
the  work,  are  alike  in  the  deteriorating  influence  which  they  exercise 
over  the  whole  character.     There  may  be  something  in  the  peexdiar 
duties  which  our  army  has  to  perform,  in  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
services,  in  the  continual  demands  for  detachments,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  for  breaking  up  a  regiment  into  fragments,  which 
renders  this  large  proportion  of  officers  an  inevitable  necessity.     But 
it  is,   at  all  events,  worthy  of  attentive    consideration,   vi^ie&er 
S  increased  pay  and  increased  duty  might  not  be  practicable,  by  a 
little  careful  arrangement,  and  would  not  be  in  every  way  benefibeial 
to  the  officer.     A  reduction  in  the  lower  grades  would  effect  this,  and 
at  the  same  time   improve  the  prospects  of  promotion.    A  well- 
arranged  system  of  militia  and  reserves  would  afford  ample  material 
for  an  increase  of  their  number  if  imperatively  demanded  in  time  of 
war.     It  is  also  simple  matter  of  justice  that  thought  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  any  useless  expenses  to  which  officers  may  be  subjected. 
Needless  alterations  in  uniform,  capricious  and  sudden  changes  c^ 
destination,  long  detention  of  prize-money  in  the  hands  of  agents, 
may  seem  little  matters  to  the  head  of  a  department  or  to  a  clerk  in 
the  War  Office,  but  they  are  very  serious  to  young  subaHems,  or  to 
married  captains  striving  manfully  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  oAeii 
failing  signally  in  the  attempt. 

Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  chief  prine^es  which  the  State 
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slioiild  keep  steadily  in  view  in  any  revision  of  the  present  military 
system.  Any  such  revision  wiU  be  far  more  effectaal  if  undertaken 
quietly  and  thoughtfully,  and  with  an  eye  to  future  rather  than 
to  immediate  results.  The  present  system  has  grown  up,  almost  of 
itself,  taking  its  shape  and  form  from  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  as  they  successively  arose,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
using  the  instruments  most  available  at  the  moment  for  the 
work  that  was  in  hand.  It  is  still  green  and  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  capable  of  doing  its  work  right  well.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  tedious  and  unsightly  process  of  grafting ;  all  that  is  wanting 
is  judicious  pruning,  which,  while  removing  tenderly  and  thoroughly 
the  old,  mossy,  worn-out  and  decaying  branches,  still  lets  the  strong 
young  wood  grow  up  of  itself,  under  carefal  guidance,  into  its  destined 
place.  It  does  seem  possible,  without  any  violent  disturbance  of  our 
present  system,  or  eHminating  any  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
present  list  of  officers  is  composed,  or  adding  in  any  way  to  the 
burdens  of  the  ratepayer,  to  effect  changes  which  shall  improve  the 
condition  both  of  officer  and  soldier,  and  promote,  at  the  same  time, 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  army ;  while  they  provide  for  the  State  a 
continual  supply  of  trained  and  energetic  servants,  a  body  of  candi- 
date from  which  to  select,  for  every  office  in  the  public  service — 
men  whose  character  has  been  tried  by  long  probation,  and  whose 
fitness  for  the  post  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  experience. 
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WE  FOUR  IN  NORMANDY. 

By  thb  Aitthob  of  "Joes  Halifax,  Gbktlbman/' 


PART  I. 

PABIS CAEN ^BAYEUX ST.  LO. 

FoBEiGN  travel  is  like  a  tarantnla  bite — once  beginning  to  dance,  one 
must  dance  on.  The  exertion  may  be  more  painful  than  pleasurable, 
still  we  keep  it  up.  The  lookers-on — ^the  quiet,  phlegmatic,  or  selEsh 
stayers  at  home — think  us  very  foolish ;  perhaps  we  ourselves  have 
our  doubts  whether  we  are  not  rather  foolish  too.  Nevertheless  we 
go  dancing  on,  and  dance  until  we  die. 

Thus,  it  was  not  wonderful  that,  after  a  hard  year  of  work,  certain 
very  hard-working  people  should,  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  make  up 
their  minds  to  a  mutual  tour,  to  be  recounted  here  under  the  title 
"  We  Four  in  Normandy."  Who  **  we  four  "  may  be,  and  what  are 
our  personal  characteristics,  cannot  much  signifiy  to  anybody ;  there- 
fore suffice  it  that  we  pass,  like  penitentiary  prisoners,  under  our 
mere  numbers, — 1,  2,  8,  4, — ^Number  One  being  a  gentleman,  and 
Numbers  Two,  Three,  and  Four  of  the  inferior  sex. 

We  started.  Not  all  together,  Numbers  Three  and  Four,  having 
left  London  a  fortnight  before,  and  spent  their  time  at  a  sea-side 
village  in  Calvados,  where,  they  wrote,  the  visitors,  about  seven  in 
number,  promenaded  about  in  bathing-costume,  and  whiled  away 
the  intervals  of  dipping  with  the  interesting  amusement  of  shrimping. 
There  was  nothing  much  to  see  but  sand,  and  hardly  anything  to 
eat,  except  shrimps.  Yet  they  averred  it  was  a  charming  place,  and 
tried  to  tempt  Numbers  One  and  Two  thither,  but  in  vain.  "  The 
force  of  friendship  could  no  farther  go  "  than  Caen,  where  a  meeting 
was  appointed  on  a  certain  happy  Saturday. 

But  on  the  Friday  night  it  blew  a  terrific  gale.  "  We  shall  hear 
of  wrecks  to-morrow,*'  cheerfully  said  the  ticket-clerk,  of  whom  a 
few  inquiries  were  being  made  by  Numbers  One.  and  Two  as  to  the 
Southampton  and  Havre  steamers.  The  couple  looked  at  each  other. 
A  holiday  was  sweet,  but  life  was  sweeter.  So  they  slept  on  shore, 
and  next  morning,  in  the  temporary  lull  of  a  glorious  September  day, 
with  the  sea  like  glass,  and  the  sky  like  an  arch  of  lapis  lazuli, 
they,  blessing  their  own  prudence  in  having  changed  their  plan  of 
route,  embarked  at  Dover  in  the  Calais  boat,  for  that  brief  crossing 
which  seems  such  a  trifle,  but  is — ^we  know  I 
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Alas,  "  how  like  a  yonnker  and  a  prodigal "  do  we  every  one  of 
ns  start  from  those  gleaming  cliffs  of  Albion,  and  how  soon  does 
fate  overtake  ns !  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  about  that  sunshiny 
crossing,  with  its  delusive  calm  and  long  ground-swell,  relic  of  last 
night's  storm.  Its  most  vivid  recollection  shall  be  a  sweet  human 
face — an  old  lady's  face,  for  she  must  have  been  at  least  seventy ; 
and  yet  I  have  rarely  seen  a  countenance  more  beautiful — classically 
perfect,  besides  being  mobile  and  expressive.  She  sat  beside  an  old 
man  in  clerical  dress, — apparently  her  husband,  until,  benevolence 
rousing  her,  she  went  about  from  passenger  to  passenger  administer- 
ing consolation  and  eau-de-Cologne  in  a  way  that  showed  how  natural 
kindness  was  to  her,  and  how  she  had  probably  spent  her  whole  life 
in  doing  good  to  anybody  and  everybody  she  came  near.  I  never 
found  out  her  name ;  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  she  was  ;  but 
her  kind  smile,  soft  voice,  and  the  touch  of  her  hand  are  the 
pleasantest, — ^the  only  pleasant, — ^recollections  of  our  first  day  of 
holiday. 

In  France  again,  and  speeding  along  that  dullest,  ugliest  of  railway 
lines  between  Calais  and  Paris.  No  possible  amusement  outside,  so  let 
us  try  to  find  it  inside  the  carriage,  where  is  sure  to  be  a  little  bit  of 
human  nattire, — always  interesting.  Ay,  even  though  three  of  our 
travelling  companions  are  compatriots,  and,  as  we  soon  detected, 
belonging  to  the  most  uninteresting  class  of  that  valuable  but  rather 
trying  portion  of  the  community  who  gain  money  first  and  education 
afterwards.  This  worthy  pair  were  not  bad  specimens  of  their  kind ; 
the  man  had  a  shrewd  intelligent  face;  the  wife,  if  homely,  was 
comely,  and  when  she  took  out  a  magnificent  lunch, — a  partridge 
well  cooked  and  well  cut  up;  peaches  which  made  thirsty  souls' 
mouths  water  to  look  at  them;  bread,  salt,  knives, — nothing  for- 
gotten, and  administered  these  dainties  of  her  careful  providing  to 
husband  and  son,  you  felt  that  she  was  a  good  house-mother,  thought- 
ful and  kindly.  Ay,  even  though  her  h's  were  deficient,  her  clothes 
resplendent,  and  her  hands  not  so  daintily  kept  as  they  might  have 
been.  Refinement  and  taste  would  come  in  the  next  generation, — 
the  ornamental  superstructure  over  a  sterling,  sound  foundation. 
One  could  guess  this  already  from  the  face  of  the  little  son,  who,  we 
discovered,  was  going  to  a  French  school,  armed  with  plenty  of 
British  courage,  and  a  bran-new  British  pocket-knife.  This  knife, 
evidently  the  delight  of  his  heart,  was  the.  chief  amusement  of  the 
journey.  It  slipped  through  a  hole  in  the  carriage-window,  and  was 
thought  to  be  lost  for  ever,  till,  at  Abbeville,  an  ingenious  guard 
recovered  it,  to  the  unlimited  ecstasy  of  the  little  lad,  who,  for  all 
his  pluck,  had  been  as  near  crying  as  it  was  possible  for  a  twelve- 
years-old  Briton  to  aUow  himself  to  be  in  France,  and  had  attracted 
the  sympathy  of  not  only  ourselves,  but  of  a  sixth  passenger, — quite 
out  of  the  pale  of  family  life  and  interests, — a  French  priest. 
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I  l^ve  UtUe  Kking  for  Freneh  priests  in  general.  They  are  usoally 
coarse  and  eraomon-looking ;  good  men,  I  believe,  many  of  them 
are,  bat  there  are  very  few  whom  yon  conld  at  all  mistake  for  either 
clever  men  or  gentlemen.  This  priest,  however,  was  a  striking 
exception.  Thi^i,  spare,  sallow,  wi&  a  good  forehead,  and  a  nervous 
yet  firm  and  expressive  month,  he  was, — ^if  that  gentleman  will 
pardon  the  comparison, — as  like  tilie  portraits  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  as  if  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  Ptotestast  eanon  had  been 
twin  brothers.  Evidently  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred;  something 
of  the  ascetic,  a  good  deal  of  the  scholar,  and  jnst  a  tooch  of  what 
we  call  **  the  man  of  the  world,**  the  old  man, — ^he  was  mnch  older, 
I  shonld  observe,  than  his  English  '^  doable," — ^formed  a  most^varioaa 
stady. 

He  stadied  as  in  retom.  From  under  his  thick  brows,  and  over 
the  top  of  his  breviary,  he  watched  all  his  follow-passengers  with  the 
keenness  of  a  man  accustomed  to  observe  life.  At  last  he  Tentared 
a  remark  to  the  respectable  tradesman  opposite. 

Yain  courtesy  1  John  Boll  only  shook  his  head ;  intimating  with 
shyness  and  regret  that  he  did  not  anderstand  French,  and  hesi- 
tatingly offering  a  ''!Eimee,^  i^ich  ttie  priest  eagerly  accepted.  In 
answer  to  a  few  words  of  French,  ventured  out  of  sheer  benevolence 
by  Number  Two, — ^who  is  gifted  with  that  noble  indifference  to  making 
a  fool  of  herself,  so*  valuable  in  foreign  travelling, — ^he  explained  that 
Idiough  he  could  not  spei^  Englifilk,  he  read  it  eaeoly,  and  was  much 
interested  in  Engiaad,  having  been  there  once  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  ice  thus  broken,  he  seemed  quite  delighted,  and  dashed  into 
conversation  with  true  Gallic  volubility,  and  that  pleasant  courtesy, 
— such  as  trying  to  speak  slowly,  and  never  heeitaiang  to  repeat  a 
sentence  again  and  again,  till  understood, — ^in  which  we  Britons  might 
well  copy  our  opposite  neighbours. 

The  newspaper,  containing  the  daily  bulletin  of  the  Emperor's 
health,  he  being  seriously  iU  just  then,  was  the  first  obvious  topic. 
''  Suppose  he  should  die,  do  you  think  there  will  be  a  republic  ?"  was 
the  question  put,  secondhand,  by  the  two  Englishmen,— of  course 
politicians — all  Englishmen  are. 

The  Frenchman  looked  over  his  shoulder  with  that  instinctive 
movement  of  his  countrymen  when  talking  politics,  as  if  there  were 
a  gendarme  behind ;  and  then  recognising  that  we  were  all  Britons, 
risked  an  opinion.  **  A  republic  is  not  improbable,  at  least  not  im- 
possible ;  but  even  if  established,  it  will  not  last  long.  Nothing  with 
us  now  ever  does  last  long.  We  French  of  to-day  have  ceased  to  be 
politicians.  We  are  artists,  authors,  musiciaxus,  men  of  the  world, 
men  of  pleasure.  No,  we  are  not  men  at  all ;  we  are  mere  children, 
— ^nous  somme  enfans, — and  like  children,  we  think  of  nothing  but 
amusing  ourselves.  La  poEtique  is  only  a  memory — belonging  to  the 
past  generation.'* 
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ISere  IRvssBam  Two  hinted  gently  thai  HoBBienr  in  his  early  Iifo 
rnirat  have  lived  among  a  very  different  generaiion  from  the  present, 
and  seen  a  very  different  sort  of  France. 

''Oni,  oni,  oni,  Madame,"  said  he  hastily,  hut  offered  no  further 
answer,  nor  seemed  at  all  inclined  to  enter,  with  the  tender  garmlity 
of  age,  upon  the  days  and  events  of  his  youth.  Yet  they  most  have 
heen  striking,  iox  he  conld  not  he  far  short  of  seventy,  and  in 
manners  was  distinctly  what  we  should  call  in  England  ''  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school."     How  far  superior  to  the  new  I  will  not  say. 

Conversation  now  hecame  decidedly  interesting,  and  extended 
visihly.  The  priest's  extreme  courtesy  and  Numher  One's  quick 
intelHgence  soon  hroke  down  the  harriep  of  language,  and,  though 
one  spoke  little  French  and  the  other  no  English,  they  managed  to 
make  themselves  comprehended  in  degree.  He  told  us  that  he  was 
cure  of  a  parish  in  Paris — a  fashionahle  quartier,  containing  almost 
no  poor ;  which,  I  suppose,  accounted  for  the  feet  that  he  spent  his 
leisnie  hours  in  literature.  He  was  shortly  hringing  out  his  first  hook, 
— &ney  a  first  hook  at  the  age  of  seventy  ! — ^and  seemed  as  proud  of 
it  as  if  it  had  heen  an  only  child.  We  inquired  its  suhject,  and  he 
told  us  it  was  *'  against  Rationalism."  Thereupon  ensued  a  most 
curious  conversation  hetween  the  two  earnest  Protestants  and  the 
Catholic,— equally  in  earnest^  as  one  could  plainly  see, — on  the  suh* 
ject  of  this  tide  of  unbelief,  which  is  slowly  overspreading  France, 
England,  the  whole  world. — ^N.B.  This  being  talk  a  little  above  the 
heads  of  the  other  good  Britons,  they  retired  from  it — one  into  knittiBg 
and  the  other  into  newspapers. 

The  priest  was  evidently  well  up  in  English  affairs,  political  and 
religious.  He  spoke  much  about  the  members  of  his  own  Church 
among  us, — ^Newman,  Manning,  &c., — aiid  was  not  ignorant  con- 
cerning the  great  lights  of  ours,  especially  Dr.  Pusey.  He  warady 
admired  our  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Tait ;  and  as  hotly 
condemned  a  Frenchman  whom  he  considered  the  common  enemy  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faith, — B6nan.  But  he  had  a  generous  and 
appreciative  word  to  say  of  an  equal  enemy  of  his,  though  not  of 
ours,  M.  Guizot,  the  strongest  opponent  of  Catholicism  in  France. 
Altogether  this  priest  struck  us  as  being  a  man  of  extraordinary 
lih^td  mind — ^for  a  priest ;  and  once  more  we  felt  the  never-ending 
wonder,  how  such  a  man  could  possibly  believe  his  own  creed. 

His  grand  bSte  noire  appeared  to  be  this  Bationalism,  which,  he 
averred,  was  corrupting  French  society  to  the  core.  "  I  fight  against 
it,"  he  said,  "  wherever  I  go ;  and  I  will  fight  against  it,  by  word 
and  pen,  as  long  as  I  have  breath."  Was  it  with  the  clear  bright 
sw<^  of  Truth,  or  with  the  blunt  weapon  of  dead  superstition,  pro- 
tected by  the  proof-armour  of  obstinate  dogmatism,  which  will  not 
accept  the  fact  that  the  world  is  a  growing  world  still,  in  religion  as 
in  other  things?    At  any  rate  there  was  something  at  once  noble  and 
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pathetic  in  the  earnestness  of  the  old  man,  defending  his  creed,  alone, 
amidst  strangers  and, — shall  I  say  foes?  No,  we  could  not  feel 
that.  Priest  as  he  was, — ^bigoted  Catholic  as  no  doubt  we  should 
soon  have  discovered  him  to  be, — ^while  we  talked  with  him  we  felt 
only  that  he  and  we  stood  on  the  basis  of  a  common  Christianity. 
And  when  at  last,  quite  worn  out  by  his  own  energy  and  excitement, 
he  dropped  asleep  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  the  tense  muscles 
relaxed,  and  the  flashing  eyes  closed,  and  the  face  became  that  of  a 
tired  old  man,  who  woidd  go  to  the  grave  alone,  unwatched  by  wife 
or  daughter.  Number  Two  looked  at  it  with  a  curiously  tender  com- 
passion, though  it  was  the  face  of  a  Boman  Catholic  priest. 

Paris  once  more.  In  the  whirl  at  the  terminus  disappear  our 
worthy  travelling  companions,  the  English  shopkeeper,  his  wife,  and 
son.  The  French  cure  takes  up  his  little  valise,  and,  with  a  courteous 
bow  to  madame,  parts  from  us  likewise,  never  to  be  met  in  this  world 
again.  Again  the  nocturnal  blaze  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the 
murmur  of  the  evening  crowd  circulating  round  and  round  the  Palais 
Royal  just  as  heretofore.  And,  next  day,  we  start  again ;  and  that 
slow,  lazy  Chemin-de-fer  de  T Quest  bears  us  through  the  not 
unfamiliar  country, — ^flat  and  unpicturesque,  but  wonderfully  green 
and  fresh, — ^which  first  made  us  feel  that  Paris  was  not  France,  and 
that  the  whole  of  French- scenery  was  not  like  that  dreary  line 
between  it  and  Calais.  Gradually  the  smiling  pastures  and  rich 
cider  orchards  teU  us  that  we  are  in  Normandy.  The  fruit  is  still 
ungathered,  though  a  circle  of  blown- down  apples  lies  at  the  foot  of 
each  tree,  and  the  tall  poplars  in  the  hedge-rows  keep  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  angry  wind. 

Past  Evreux,  Lisieux,  and  other  known  places,  all  l3ring  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  sweet  Sunday  morning,  so  peaceful,  that  we  felt  that 
quiet  railway  journey  was  almost  as  good  as  going  to  church ; — and 
then  we  stop  at  familiar  Caen,  and  drive  to  the  comfortable  hotel 
which  we  knew  of  old. 

And  here  I  find  myself  placed  in  a  difficulty  of  conscience.  In 
telling  our  adventures  truthfully,  **  We  Four  in  Normandy"  shall 
require  to  say  to  the  Normans  a  good  many  hard  words,  especially 
about  hotels.  We  meant  at  first,  pro  bono  publico,  to  name  the 
obnoxious  ones,  but  it  seems  cowardly  to  abuse  even  a  French  inn- 
keeper behind  his  back,  and  under  circumstances  where  he  cannot 
even  know  of  the  attack,  nor  can  possibly  defend  himself.  I  there- 
fore prefer  to  keep  the  names  of  all  the  hotels  we  stayed  at  under 
the  shield  of  a  merciful  silence,  excepting  only  that  one,  which 
deserves  the  loving  appreciative  pre-eminence  that  I  cannot  but  give 
it.  It  is  thoroughly  French ;  English  travellers  expecting  English 
luxuries,  will  not  find  them  :  there  are  no  carpets  to  the  floor  and  no 
spoons  to  the  salt,  and  not  a  word  except  French  will  be  understood 
in  the  whole  house.      But  for  simple,  homely  comfort  and  decency, 
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for  good  feeding,  attentive  serving,  moderate  charges,  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  kindly  civility,  I  know  of  no  hotel  where  I  could  so 
heartily  wish  to  rest  at,  or  to  stay  at,  as  the  Hotel  d*Angleterre, 
Caen. 

And  when  under  its  friendly  archway  we  saw  emerging,  fall  of 
joyous  welcome,  brown  with  sea-bathing,  and  "  ironed-out,"  so  to 
speak,  with  the  repose  which  even  so  brief  a  holiday  gives  to  poor 
tired  London  faces,  the  familiar  countenances  of  Numbers  Three  and 
Four,  our  cup  of  content  was  full. 

Being  Sunday,  we  of  course  made  it  as  like  Sunday  as  we  could, 
by  dressing  ourselves  as  tidily  as  circumstances  allowed,  so  as  to 
appear  a  little  less  like  tourists  and  more  like  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  Caen,  going  to  vespers  in  Sunday  bonnets  and  gowns. 
Number  One,  even,  agonised  by  the  truly  John  Bull  necessity  of  a 
tall  hat, — ^without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  to  church, — 
extracted  his  from  its  box ;  under  the  shadow  of  which  glory  we 
walked  slowly  to  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  and  ''assisted"  at  the 
service,  which  possessed  the  great  merit  that  you  have  not  to  assist, 
but  may  sit  and  think  your  own  thoughts,  and  let  your  soul  float 
quietly  about  the  high  ai*ches,  on  the  wings  of  the  monotonous  music, 
or,  still  more,  the  mere  voice  of  the  preacher  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
One  may  say  what  one  likes  against  it,  but  there  is  great  peace  in 
going  to  church  in  a  Catholic  cathedrali 

Peaceful,  too,  was  our  evening  wander  through  the  town,  to  see 
the  solemn  towers  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  stand  up  straight, — 
bright  and  black  in  the  moonlight,  just  as  before, — and  feel  that  our 
pleasure  in  the  quaint  old  town  had  not  abated  by  absence.  And 
pleasant  the  early  rising  of  the  following  day,  when  we  were  to  begin 
our  tour  in  good  earnest,  by  starting  at  10  a.m.  for  Bayeux,  but 
previously  determined  to  see  the  celebrated  **  Marriage  of  the  Virgin," 
and  other  noted  pictures  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  It  was  against  orders, 
and  out  of  lawful  hours,  but  the  plea,  ''  Nous  sommes  etrangers,"  put 
in  the  most  bewitching  of  French  by  irresistible  Number  Four,  together 
with  a  franc  or  two,  wisely  administered  by  Number  One,  conquered 
everything,  and  we  entered.  Now,  I  have  no  wish  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  good  folk  of  Caen  respecting  their  treasure, — a  Perugino 
is,  I  suppose,  a  Perugino,  and  valuable  accordingly^;  but  after  going 
through  all  the  pictures,  the  thought  came  forcibly  upon  two  of  us  at 
least,  as  it  always  does  after  traversing  a  collection, — especially  of 
old  masters, — ^that ''  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle ;"  and  we  quite 
agreed  with  a  noted  artist  of  our  acquaintance,  who  once  said,  being 
asked  to  visit  a  gallery,  «  No,  thank  you ;  the  truth  is,  I  don*t  like 
pictures."  A  feeling  which,  I  am  afraid,  grows  upon  one  as  years 
advance.     The  only  thing  we  do  like  is  Nature. 

We  should  have  enjoyed  studying  Nature,  and  human  nature,  for 
a  little  longer,  in  the  dear  old  town,  but,  afflicted  with  true  British 
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pimoiaality,  we  Bnrrendered  ourselves  at  ten  precisely  to  the  salle 
d'attente,  to  await  the  train  from  Paris  to  Bayenz.  And  there, — we 
did  wait !  Certainly,  French  folk  take  these  things  much  more  coolly 
than  we  do.  One  passenger,  a  man  of  business  apparently,  prodaeed 
his  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  sat  down  and  wrote  a  heap  of  letters  daring 
his  imprisonment.  Another,  a  yonng  priest,  taking  oat  a  boy  for  a 
day's  holiday, — ^for  we  met  both  afterwards  in  Bayeux  Cathedral, — 
waited  dumbly  for  an  hour,  then,  taking  out  his  watch,  meekly  showed 
it  to  an  official,  and  inquired  when  the  train  was  likely  to  arrive. 
'' Je  ne  sais  pae !  *'  was  the  answer,  with  a  shrug;  '< but  it  will  pro- 
bably arrive  some  time."  Fancy  the  feelings  of  a  dozen  eq^eotant 
Britons  waiting  at  Bugby  for  the  Scotch  mail,  two  hours  overdue,  and 
being  told  by  a  porter  that  it  would  probably  arrive  '<  some  time ! " 
So  it  did, — -just  when  even  French  patience  was  becoming  exhausted, 
aiid  English  indignation  was  settling  into  silent  despair.  And  nobody 
seemed  the  least  astonished, — ^nobody  asked  the  smallest  question. 
It  was  apparently  quite  an  every-day  occurrence.  Our  British  wrath 
had  scarcely  subsided  before  we  found  ourselves  at  the  journey's  end, 
— Bayeux,  notable  for  its  tapestry  and  its  cathedral.  In  our  mindSy 
too,  it  will  always  remain  notable  for  a  third  thing, — ^the  wildest  and 
fiercest  wind  we  ever  met  with  in  our  lives ; — ^a  gale  which  will  long 
be  remembered  in  Normandy,  so  great  was  the  devastation  it  caused. 
It  came  westward  from  the  Atlantic,  and  spread  over  the  rich  cham- 
paigns, sweeping  them  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  The  force  of 
the  blast  was  such  that  no  ordinary  trees  could  stand  against  it.  The 
poplars  bent,  and  let  it  pass  over  them ;  but  the  old,  stiff,  fruit-laden 
apple-trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  whirled  about,  and  broken  like 
straws.  In  the  cider  orchards  there  was  not  a  tree  which  was  not 
myaimed  in  some  way,  and  many  lay  prostrate,  hopelessly  destroyed, 
— ^the  cows  gathering  round  them  and  feeding  ecstatically  upon  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  cows, — ^Norman  cows,  at  any  rate, — being  passion- 
ately fond  of  apples. 

All  this  we  noticed,  half  carelessly,  as  we  swept  along ;  it  was  not 
till  we  left  the  railway  that  we  discovered  how  fierce  the  wind  was. 
Walking  felt  like  pressing  against  a  stone  wall ;  and  as  we  went  along, 
the  tall  trees  which  bordered  the  road  were  swaying  to  and  fro  like 
willow  withes.  In  the  town, — a  quaint,  sleepy  old  town,  from  which 
half  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  have  retired,  and  where  we  wandered 
along  through  the  empty  streets,  munching  delicious  pears,  of  fabu- 
lously small  price, — ^in  the  town  there  was  a  little  shelter ;  but  when 
we  got  into  the  Cathedral,  it  seemed  as  if  a  myriad  of  fiends  were 
holding  their  jubilee  overhead.  The  whistling,  wailing,  howling,  high 
up  in  the  lofty  aisles,  was  something  truly  demoniacal, — ^the  more  so 
for  the  bright  sunshine  without,  and  even  within  the  cathedral,  through 
which  the  wind  kept  up  its  invisible  revels.  It  could  do  no  damage, 
— you  felt  sure  of  that, — ^the  ^ong  pile  was  proof  against  its  almost 
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extremity  of  rage ;  yon  simply  stood  and  Estened,  as  yon  wonld  to  the 
roar  of  a  distant  battle-field,  and  tbonght  what  barm  it  might  do, — 
was  smrely  doing  somewhere, — ^while  yoa  felt  only  a  sense  of  pleasur- 
able awe. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  nnming  throngh  all  these  French 
cathedrals.  That  of  Bayenx  is  one  of  l^e  finest ;  bnt  I  leave  its 
description  to  Mnrray.  The  thing  which  most  stmck  ns,  in  noticing 
its  wonderful  perfection — ^perfect  still — ^was  the  cnrions  fact  that  these 
mediffival  men,  who  mast  have  Hved,  domestically,  like  pigs  in  a  stye, 
as  ntterly  ignorant  of  sanitary  laws,  or  of  the  common  luxuries  and 
refinements  of  our  day,  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  were  yet  able  and 
willing  to  build  for  the  worship  of  God  these  magnificent  temples. 
Now  we  dwell  in  noble  mansions,  wherein  we  surround  ourselves  with 
everything  that  art  can  supply  of  comfortable  and  beautiful ;  but — 
we  build  no  cathedrals.  Is  that  good  or  ill  ?  Has  our  idea  of  God 
become  diviner  and  more  spiritualised,  so  that  we  feel  we  need  not 
erect  for  Him  temples  made  with  hands  ?  or  have  we  sunk  into  a 
selfish^  luxurious  materialism,  so  that,  provided  we  have  our  own 
snug  houses  to  dwell  in,  we  trouble  ourselves  little  about  the  house 
of  God? — A  question  which  High  Church  and  Low  Church  must 
decide  between  them.  True  Christianity  lies  apart  from  all  these 
things. 

Apart  also  from  another  phase  of  religion,  which  always  seems  to 
me  rather  more  pathetic  than  ludicrous — ^the  worship  of  relics.  After 
wandering  through  these  aisles,  so  grand  and  beautiful  in  their  dim 
half-solitude,  with  the  wind  howling  madly  above  our  heads,  we 
were  taken  into  the  sacristy,  where,  after  exhibiting  many  curious 
things — ecclesiastical  furniture  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
shown  carelessly,  as  if  of  no  interest  at  all — the  old  verger  unlocked 
solemnly  a  gorgeous  casket,  and  displayed,,  with  intense  veneration, 
three  or  four  little  black  dots  on  a  piece  of  silk  or  paper.  These  he 
told  us,  i:n  a  low,  awed  voice,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  were  a  bit 
of  the  Virgin's  vefl,  and  the  bones  of  several  holy  bishops.  Truly,  at 
that  rate  of  minute  distribution  one  episcopal  skeleton  would  supply 
the  whole  world  with  objects  of  veneration.  We  felt  inclined  to 
laugh,  but  would  not,  for  the  man  had  grey  hairs  and  evidently 
was  quite  in  earnest.  And  somehow,  even  a  man  who  believes  a 
lie, '  when  he  really  does  believe  it,  has  something  pathetic  in  his 
credulity. 

So  we  passed  on,  abstaining  from  the  shadow  of  a  joke,  and  went 
out  again  into  the  streets  of  the  ancient  town,  lying  in  the  usual 
provincial  peace,  which  to  dwellers  in  metropolitan  cities  seems  either 
enviable  or  intolerable.  A  great  contrast,  anyhow,  to  those  stirring 
times  which  William  the  Conqueror*s  Matilda  recorded  in  that  curious 
monument  of  feminine  diligence,  imagination,  and  affection — the 
Bayeux  tapestry. 
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Often  as  I  had  heard  of  it  I  had  never  thought  much  about  it,  and 
expected  to  see  something  quite  different  horn  that  narrow  strip  of 
linen,  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  but  extended  on  a 
frame  the  whole  length,  up  and  down,  of  a  very  long  room,  upon 
which  were  sewed  figures  of  the  style  of  art  of  a  boy's  chalk  designs 
on  a  wall,  or  a  girFs  of  the  last  century  on  her  sampler. 

And  yet  Queen  Matilda,  if  she  executed  this  piece  of  -needlework 
at  all — which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt — ^must  have  been  a  clever 
woman  in  her  generation.  Its  exceeding  variety — for  as  the  canvas 
extends  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet,  the  scenes  or  pictures  must 
be  quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — the  spirited  conception  of 
some  of  them,  and  the  persistent  care  in  the  execution  of  the  whole, 
do  great  credit  to  this  queenly  Norman  wife — at  once  wife  and  queen. 
For  the  way  in  which  she  always  depicts  her  William,  front-face, 
while  everybody  else  is  in  profile,  and  the  care  with  which  his 
followers  are  drawn,  armed  and  clothed,  while  our  poor  ancestors 
are  represented  as  mere  barbarians,  sufficiently  indicate  that,  like 
historians,  the  fair  chronicler  was  not  as  unbiassed  as  she  might  have 
been,  and  knew  well  enough  how  to  accommodate  facts  to  opinions. 
Throughout,  William  is  put  forward  as  Britain's  rightful  heir, — the 
first  scene  being  his  acknowledgment  as  such  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,— and  Harold  as  a  mean  usurper.  As  the  story  goes  on,  the 
designer  warms  into  enthusiasm,  and  the  landing  at  Pevensey  is  quite 
an  artistic  success.  True,  the  horses  are  blue  and  red  alternately, 
and  the  men,  who,  except  William,  are  all  in  profile,  have  a  slight 
monotony  of  attitude ;  still  the  whole  performance  is  interesting  uid 
intelligible,  even  to  our  modem  eyes.  Then,  it  must  have  been 
counted  magnificent.  The  death  of  Harold,  rude  as  the  figures  are, 
has  a  sort  of  pathos  in  it  which  the  numerous  '<  Findings  of  the 
body  of  Harold  "  that  have  tormented  us  in  late  exhibitions,  do  not 
all  possess ;  and  the  Gallic  cock  in  the  comer,  crowing  and  flapping 
his  wings  in  celebration  of  the  event,  is  quite  a  stroke  of  genius.  So 
too  is  the  border,  which  at  this  point  of  the  history  changes  its  style, 
and  instead  of  being  composed  of  irrelevant  animals — supposed  from 
^sop's  fables — is  made  up  of  slain  men,  in  all  sorts  of  possible  and 
impossible  attitudes. 

Altogether,  no  one  can  examine  this  curious  work,  especially 
where  it  breaks  off  abmptly,  doubtless  where  the  cunning  of  brain 
and  fingers  ceased,  and  the  repose  either  of  sickness  or  death  fell 
upon  a  life  that  must  have  been  anxious  above  most  women's,  even 
in  those  rough  times, — no  one  can  think  of  Matilda  in  her  indi- 
viduality, which  this  labour  of  hers  puts  so  strongly  before  one, 
without  wondering  what  kind  of  lady  she  was ;  how  she  spent  her 
days ;  whether  she  had  a  real,  heart- warm  love  for  that  huge  hero 
of  hers,  whose  deeds  she  so  carefully  records.  Speculations  idle 
enough,  but  almost  as  interesting  as  the  tapestry. 
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Equally  so,  when  we  left  it,  was  a  bit  of  live  hnmanity  contrasting 
with  the  dead  archaeology  in  which  we  had  been  burrowing  for  the 
last  two  hours.  At  the  station  was  waiting  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
persons  that  ever  refreshed  my  sight.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  not 
above  nineteen,  but  with  one  of  those  large,  well-developed,  well- 
proportioned  frames,  and  high  aquiline  faces  which  one  sometimes 
sees  hereabouts,  and  which  made  one  feel  that  the  conquest  of  Britain 
by  this  grand  Norman  race  was  not  such  a  very  surprising  thing. 
If  the  first  Napoleon,  who  exhibited  the  Bayeuz  tapestry  from  town 
to  town  to  stimulate  modem  Normans  to  a  second  invasion,  could 
also  have  gathered  together  an  army  of  such  youths  as  these,  it 
might  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  awkward  for  us  at  home. 
As  it  was,  we  could  regard  this  noble  type  of  purely  physical  beauty 
with  great  content,  wondering  if  Queen  Matilda  had  among  her 
sons  any  youths  like  him,  and  if  so,  what  a  proud  woman  she  must 
have  been ! 

The  afternoon  light  was  fading  over  a  lovely  country,  with  fertile 
meadows  like  England,  and  glens  just  like  Scotland,  as  we  took  our 
last  bit  of  railway  travelling  to  St.  Lo,  where  the  reign  of  loco- 
motives ends,  and  that  of  diligences  begins.-  It  is  a  little  town,  set 
picturesquely  on  a  hill-top:  people  told  us  there  was  "nothing  to 
see  "in  it ;  but  is  there  any  place  where  there  is  nothing  to  see  ? 
I  have  ever  since  mourned  over  St.  Lo,  which  we  reached  at  dusk, 
and  quitted  at  six  next  morning, — feeling  quite  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  worth  remaining  there  at  least  a  day  or  two,  so  charm- 
ingly ''  old-world  '*  was  it,  so  quaint  and  kindly,  the  inhabitants. 

There  was  a  landlady,  the  very  face  of  whom  tempted  us  to  stay, 
instead  of  going  on,  as  we  £b*st  intended,  to  Coutances ;  and  no  other 
room  being  at  the  moment  vacant,  she  established  l;alf  of  our  tired 
quartette  in  her  own.  It  was  quite  a  picture.  The  furniture  was 
mahogany,  almost  black  with  age ;  the  hangings  were  of  the  pretty 
cretonne,  which  corresponds  to  our  old-fashioned  chintz.  Beside  one 
of  the  beds  was  a  velvet  prie-dieu,  and  over  it  a  shelf,  on  which  were 
arranged  a  number  of  religious  ornaments.  In  a  comer  was  a  child's 
crib  (Madame  was  still  a  young  woman,  with  little  children  about 
her;  but  whether  wife  or  widow,  I  do  not  know),  and  in  the  window- 
sill  was  fitted  up  an  apartment,  quite  perfect  in  its  way.  There  was 
a  doll's  toilette-table,  a  doll's  chair,  a  doll's  cradle ;  and  in  this  cradle 
lay  two  young  ladies  (of  wax),  attired  in  blue  blouses,  like  children, 
but  boasting  magnificent  chignons.  Everything  about  these  fortunate 
doUs  was  as  complete  as  French  tact  and  skill  could  make  it.  Numbers 
Three  and  Four  were  full  of  artistic  admiration,  and  Number  Two 
thought  of  her  own  little  girl  at  home,  to  whom  it  would  have  been 
delightful  to  carry  off  the  whole,  even  though,  as  usual  at  two  years 
of  age,  total  rain  of  the  treasure  ensued  within  six  hours. 

Our  table-d'hote  dinner  was  most  satisfactory  and  plentiful, — ^in 
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oliteness.  The  empressement  with  which  the  gar9ons  forced  upon 
118  an  extraordinary  dish, — supposed  to  he  liver  (query,  of  what 
animal?)  and  beef,  which  I  can  only  describe  by  the  adjective  sanglant, 
— ^was  amusing,  if  not  appetizing.  But  after  the  bread  soup,  we  felt 
no  food  to  be  safe,  till  we  came  to  the  pears, — ^huge,  sweet  Normandy 
pears, — ^which,  with  a  good  piece  of  bread,  were  almost  enough  to 
dine  upon, — for  a  Frenchman.  Undoubtedly,  we  Britons  rest  far  too 
much  upon  our  beef  and  mutton,  and  suffer  most  ignominiously  when 
deprived  of  them, — as  we  did  this  day. 

While  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  cafe  au  lait  and  bread  and 
butter,  of  which  alone  we  could  be  quite  sore.  Numbers  Two  and 
Three — being  patient  folk,  and  not  exasperated  by  inevitable  ills — 
sallied  out  to  post  some  letters  and  arrange  about  the  diligence  journey 
of  to-morrow.  It  was  a  still,  clear  night,  and  the  quaint  streets, 
dimly  lighted  by  a'  new  moon,  looked  most  tempting.  St.  Lo  was 
already  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  rest ;  but  we  found  one  shop  open, 
where  a  woman,  with  the  charming  politeness  of  the  French  middle 
class,  nay,  all  classes,  not  only  explained  the  way,  but  sent  her  little 
boy  to  show  it  to  us.  The  small  fellow  trotted  along  by  our  side, 
chattering  his  pretty  French,  and  as  courteous  and  considerate  as  his 
elders, — all  for  pure  courtesy  too,  for  both  he  and  his  mother  looked 
quite  astonished  at  the  gift  of  a  few  sous. 

Equally  polite,  in  that  free  way  to  which  we  are  so  unaccustomed 
in  England,  was  the  old  man  of  whom  we  took  places  for  the  diligence. 
He  explained,  with  the  greatest  care,  what  sort  of  vehicle  it  was,  nay, 
even  went  out  of  his  way  to  show  it  to  us,  and  impressed  upon  us,  with 
most  fatherly  anxiety,  that  we  must  take  plenty  of  wraps,  as  it  was 
snre  to  be  very  cold;  also  that  it  started  at  6  a.m.,  and  that  we 
and  cur  luggage  must  on  no  account  be  later  than  that  hour  at  the 
bureau. 

Consequently,  we  hurried  back,  feeling  that  the  one  necessity  of 
life  was  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  and  try  to  forget  our  tired  bones,  onr 
questionable  dinner,  and  the  uncertain  prospects  of  the  morrow,  in  a 
good  sound  sleep.     Which  we  did. 
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What  has  been,  may  be ;  what  has  happened,  may  happen  again.  It 
is  this  which  constitutes  the  principal  value  of  all  historical  study ; 
for  the  memory  of  noble  deeds,  the  story  of  hardship  or  suffering, 
interesting  and  exalting  in  itself,  derives  double  value  from  the 
lessons  it  imparts,  in  teaching  what  man  may  do,  as  it  points  out 
what  man  has  done.  In  this  lies  the  great  charm  of  our  old  naval 
histories  ;  works,  clumsy  alike  in  form  and  style,  but  telling  in  their 
own  quaint  way  of  many  a  deed  of  daring  or  enduring,  equal  to  any 
performed  by  the  proudest  and  the  boldest  of  the  ancient  chivalry  of 
Europe. 

And  it  is  not  always  in  the  narrative  of  the  greater  expeditions,  or 
in  the  lives  of  the  noblest  commanders,  that  the  most  admirable  and 
noteworthy  pages  have  to  be  sought  for ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often 
occur,  as  it  would  seem,  quite  casually,  in  the  account  of  an  unpre- 
tending trading  voyage,  during  which  some  special  danger  had  to  be 
met — whether  from  famine,  from  storm,  or  from  enemies,  almost 
everywhere  present ;  and,  in  estimating  these,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  ships  in  which  our  forefathers  ventured  into  un* 
known  seas,  driven  by  unknown  winds,  were  widely  different  from 
those  of  our  day.  They  went  in  small  vessels,  badly  put  together,  of 
unseasoned  wood,  with  insufficient  pumps,  and  little  or  no  ventila- 
tion ;  with  the  foulest  imaginable  bilges  ;  the  masts  badly  stayed  with 
bad  rope,  that  stretched  or  parted  whenever  it  was  most  wanted  to 
hold  firmly :  so  that  the  seaman  of  the  present  time,  accustomed  to 
things  so  very  opposite  to  those  of  which  he  reads,  sailing  in  clean, 
well-found  ships,  with  his  charts  and  his  Nautical  Almanack  beside 
him,  wonders,  more  almost  than  the  landsman,  at  the  voyages  of  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago.  When  a  more  material  foe  than  winds 
or  waves  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  change  of  danger  was  but  an 
agreeable  excitement.  Iron  or  steel,  shot  or  cutlass  was  little  likely 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  man  who  had  steadily  handled  the  tiller  in  a 
westerly  gale  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  had  pushed  his  ship 
midst  the  rooks  and  currents  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Iron  nerves  were  indeed  necessary  in  days  when  Cook,  Maury,  and 
Hadley  were  names  alike  unknown,  and  accounts,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, were  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence : — 

**  Nothing  remarkable  happened  to  them  in  this  voyage,  till  they 
oame  under  the  Equinoetial  Line,  where  they  drove  seven-and-twenty 
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days  to  and  fro,  without  a  break  of  wind,  in  which  time  most  of  their 
men  fell  sick  of  the  scorvy ;  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  together  with 
the  nocturnal  damps  and  vapours,  not  a  little  contributing  to  the 
bringing  this  troublesome  malady  among  them/* 

"  They  got  at  length  into  Port  Famine,  where  they  were  confined 
eight  days  for  want  of  wind,  during  which  time  they  endured  in- 
expressible hardships,  as  well  for  want  of  provisions  as  by  the 
excessive  cold,  of  which  not  a  few  perished,  or  lost  their  limbs." 

These  things  happened  in  the  last  voyage  of  discovery  and  general 
trade,  undertaken  by  Thomas  Cavendish  in  the  year  1591,  as  a  sequel 
to  his  voyage  round  the  world  three  years  before.  The  result  of  it 
was  disastrous  every  way.  A  large  proportion  of  his  men  died ;  the 
remainder  became  mutinous  ;  his  consorts  deserted  him ;  and  he  him- 
self, forced  at  last,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  turn  homeward,  died  on 
the  passage  a  few  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  Line.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  any  detractive  evidence  misfortune  may  be  considered  to  give. 
Cavendish  was  a  brave  man  and  a  daring  navigator.  In  his  former 
voyage  round  the  world,  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he 
had  searched  along  the  coasts  of  South  America,  inflicting  great 
damage  on  the  Spaniards,  and  reaping  considerable  advantage  for 
himself.  Of  the  three  ships  with  which  he  left  England,  the  largest 
was  only  120  tons  burden ;  and  the  crews  altogether  amounted  to 
128  men.  Yet  with  this  force,  lessened  by  disease  and  by  death  in 
previous  fights  with  the  Spaniards,  he  took  two  rich  prizes — one 
worth  dg20,000, — and  sacked  and  fired  the  town  of  Paita ;  the  town 
which  met  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  Commodore  Anson  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Afterwards,  having  been  obliged,  by 
loss  of  men,  to  destroy  the  smallest  of  his  ships,  he  ravaged  the  coast  as 
far  north  as  California,  and  captured  a  large  and  rich  ship,  bound  from 
the  Philippines  to  Acapulco;  shortly  after  which  he  sailed  to  the 
westward,  and  returned  home  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  his 
ships  full  of  wealth  and  his  journals  full  of  descriptions  of  newly-dis- 
covered places.  And,  throughout  this  and  similar  voyages,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese  had  in  no 
degree  shown  the  way  to  the  unknown  countries.  They  guarded 
their  charts  and  narratives  with  a  care  as  jealous  as  that  with  which 
they  opposed  the  presence  of  all  strangers  in  their  new  discoveries  ; 
so  that  the  English,  ripening  into  the  vigour  of  nautical  manhood, 
had  not  only  to  brave  the  perils  of  unknown  seas,  and  unknown 
coasts ;  but,  when  they  arrived,  worn  and  enfeebled  by  the  long  and 
dangerous  voyage,  had  to  fight  for  property  and  life  with  those  who 
had  preceded  them  by  a  few  years ;  and  who,  on  their  arrival,  had 
found  a  people,  for  the  most  part  hospitable  and  kindly  tempered, 
ready  to  receive  the  white  man  as  a  god,  till  hard  and  bitter  ex- 
perience taught  them  rather  to  consider  him  as  a  devil. 

Contemporary  with  Cavendish's  last  and   fatal  voyage,  another 
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expedition,  consisting  of  three  ships,  had  left  England  for  the  East. 
This  expedition,  fitted  out,  according  to  the  early  custom,  for  war  or 
commerce,  prepared  equally  for  either,  was  commanded  hy  George 
Raymond,  who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  against  the  Spanish 
Armada  as  captain  of  the  Dreadnought — a  brave  old  name  that  has 
long  been  one  of  the  glories  of  our  navy.  They  sailed  from 
England  on  April  10th,  1591,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Saldanha  Bay, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tUl  the  Ist  of  August,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  so  many  sick  that  they  were  obliged  to  send 
one  of  the  ships  home  with  about  fifty  invalids.  The  other  two,  after  a 
month*s  stay,  left  on  then:  eastward  voyage  ;  but  off  Cape  Corrientes — 

''  Raymond,  in  the  admiral-ship,  was  there  separated  from  the  other 
ship  in  a  storm,  and  never  heard  of  more.  8he  probably  foundered 
at  once ;  for  in  the  evening  they  saw  a  great  sea  break  over  her,  and 
immediately  her  light  was  extinguished.  This  storm  was  followed  by 
such  frightful  thunder  and  lightning  that  four  seamen  who  were  in 
the  other  ship  had  their  necks  so  distorted  by  the  force  of  the  light* 
ning  that  they  instantly  died ;  and  of  ninety-four  more,  some  were 
struck  blind  and  others  lame,  besides  some  who  were  seized  with 
horrible  pains,  and  others  stretched  out  at  length  as  if  they  had  been 
racked.  Their  mainmast  was  torn  from  the  top  to  the  deck,  and 
some  spikes  which  w^e  ten  inches  in  the  timber  were  melted." 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  fate  of  his  companions  and  his  own 
narrow  escape,  Captain  James  Lancaster  in  this  sole  remaining  ship, 
Edward  Bonatenture,  pushed  into  the  eastern  seas.  At  the  Comorro 
Islands  he  lost  the  master  and  thirty  men,  killed  by  the  natives  ;  and 
yet,  shortly  after  leaving  there,  with  a  ship's  company  reduced  to 
thirty-three  men,  he  took  several  prizes,  and  amongst  them  a  Portu- 
guese ship  of  700  tons,  carrying  16  guns,  and  a  population  of  800 
men,  women,  and  children. 

At  length,  .want  of  provisions,  and  an  ill-feeling  amongst  the  few 
survivors  of  his  crew,  obliged  him  to  turn  homewards  ;  and  it  only 
confirms  our  ideas  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  early  navigation, 
to  find  that,  after  leaving  St.  Helena,  they  arrived  at  Trinidad,  in  the 
West  Indies.  At  some  small  island  off  the  Spanish  Main,  Lan- 
caster, with  a  party  of  men,  went  ashore  to  forage,  when  the  few 
who  were  left  on  board  cut  the  cable,  and  made  sail  for  England. 
About  a  year  after.  Captain  Lancaster  and  the  rest  of  his  crew  were 
rescued  by  a  French  ship  and  brought  home,  having  been  absent 
upwards  of  three  years. 

This  voyage,  disastrous  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  considered  specially  unfortunate ;  for  the  Edward 
Bonarenture  brought  back  a  rich  cargo,  obtained  in  peace  or  war,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  laid  the  foundation  of  the  East  Indian  trade. 
More  happy  adventurers  soon  followed  in  the  path  that  Captain  Lan- 
caster had  pointed  out ;  and  before  many  years  were  over,  our  ships 
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were  conBiant  visitors  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  as  constant  antagonists 
of  the  Portngnese,  who  had  at  an  early  date  estahlished  themselves 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  were  now  Med  with  jealousy  and 
alarm  by  the  English  intruders. 

In  January,  1625,  a  squadron,  consisting  of  four  English  and 
the  same  number  of  Dutch  ships,  was  lying  in  the  roadstead  of  Gom- 
broon, in  the  Persian  Gulf.  News  had  come  that  the  Portuguese 
were  fitting  out  a  fleet  to  destroy  it ;  and  as  the  merchahtmen  were 
strong  vessels  and  heavily  armed,  they  had  resolved  to  make  joint 
cause  against  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  when  his  ships  came  in  sight,  eight  in  number,  accompanied 
by  many  frigates, — ^which  seem  to  have  been  something  like  galleys, 
mounting  guns,  and  working  with  oars  or  sail  as  opportunity  offered, 
— Captain  John  Weddell,  who  was  in  command  of  the  English,  at 
once  made  a  signal  to  prepare  for  action,  and  the  Dutch  commander 
having  done  the  same,  the  joint  squadron  weighed  and  stood  towards 
the  enemy.  In'  the  evening  it  fell  calm,  and  the  ships  came  to  an 
anchor,  when  the  Dutch  sent  on  board  Captain  Weddell's  ship,  the 
B/oyal  James,  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the  strangers.  Weddell  answered 
at  once  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the  Portuguese  fleet 
which,  they  had  heard,  had  been  fitting  out  at  Goa  for  some  two 
years  back,  and  were  now  come  in  hopes  of  conquering  them  and 
destroying  their  trade.  He  continued — *'  That  his  resolution  was 
that  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  the  profit  of  the 
worthy  employers,  and  the  safeguard  of  their  lives,  ships,  and  goods, 
he  would  fight  it. out  as  long  as  a  man  was  living  in  his  ship  to  bear 
a  sword ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  the  other  three  ships  under 
his  command  were  all  of  the  same  mind  and  courage.*'  To  this  the 
Dutchman  answered,  ''That  they  were  of  the  like  resolution,  and 
would  stick  as  close  to  the  English  as  their  shirts  to  their  backs.'* 

So  the  next  morning,  the  Dutch  and  English  weighed  before  day- 
break, and  with  a  light  breeze  advanced  to  meet  the  Portuguese ; 
but  as  the  hostile  fleets  got  near  to  each  other,  and  the  fight  began, 
the  wind  died  away,  and  the  ships  had  to  fire  at  their  enemy  as  they 
best  could.  In  this  the  Portuguese  had  a  great  advantage ;  for 
their  frigates,  being  independent  of  the  wind,  were  able  to  move  as 
they  pleased,  as  well  as  to  tow  any  of  their  ships  that  stood  in  need 
of  such  assistance;  whilst  the  English  and  Dutch  were  forced  to 
tow  with  their  boats  ;  but  after  the  action  had  continued  for  four  or 
five  hours,  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  though  it  was  at  first  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  Portuguese,  Captain  Weddell  succeeded,  by  skilful 
seamanship,  in  slipping  past  them  to  windward,  and,  from  the  point 
of  vantage,  passing  under  their  admiral's  stern,  raked  his  ship  with 
most  terrible  effect :  the  fight  then  became  fiercer  and  more  general, 
and  lasted  till  sunset,  when  the  fleets  separated  and  anchored  for  the 
night. 
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The  next  day  both  fleets  were  busy  repairing  damages ;  bat  on 
the  Brd  the  merchantmen,  having  the  wind,  resolved  to  attack,  and — 
the  Boyal  James  leading — ^ran  down  towards  the  Portngaese.  Captain 
Weddell,  notwithstanding  the  broadsides  showered  on  him  by  the 
enemy,  reserved  his  &re  till  he  was  alongside  the  admiral ;  then  pass* 
ing  between  him  and  another  ship,  he  delivered  at  the  same  momen 
a  crashing  broadside  into  each,  after  which  he  closely  engaged  the 
admiral :  the  fight  between  the  two  sqnadrons  then  became  general, 
and  lasted  the  whole  day  withont  pause. 

Although  in  these  two.  days  none  of  their  ships  had  been  taken, 
the  Portuguese  had  suffered  much  damage  and  lost  many  men ;  so 
that  on  the  next  day,  they  warped  into  shallow  water,  where,  pro- 
tected by  the  shoals,  and  by  some  batteries  on  the  shore,  they  were 
able,  with  greater  security,  to  refit.  But  when  they  ventured  out  on 
the  14th,  they  were  at  once  attacked  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
ships ;  the  Boyal  James  as  before,  leading  in  against  the  admiral. 
The  Portuguese  fought  desperately;  but  the  steady  courage  and 
seamanship  of  Captain  Weddell  and  his  followers  were  too  much  for 
them.  Towards  evening  they  drew  out  of  the  fight,  and  though  they 
were  pursued  for  some  little  way,  they  were  nevertheless  able  to 
effect  their  escape;  for  the  English  and  Dutch  ships  had  spent 
nearly  all  their  ammunition,  both  powder  and  siot,  in  these  three 
days'  hard  fighting ;  besides  which,  they  were  anxious  to  get  to  Surat, 
where  their  market  was,  and  to  clear  the  coast  before  the  change  of 
the  monsoon,  lest  they  should  otherwise  be  detained  there  during  j;he 
summer. 

Thus  the  powerful  expedition  which  the  Portuguese  had  fitted  out 
to  ruin  our  trade  was  itself  almost  destroyed ;  for  the  ships  were  left 
complete  wrecks,  so  much  so,  that  two  of  them,  being  wholly  un- 
manageable, were  cast  ashore  a  few  days  afterwards,  whilst  the  others 
were  but  little  better;  and  the  slaughter  amongst  their  men  had 
been  prodigious,  the  well-aimed  shot  having  told  with  deadly  effect 
along  their  crowded  decks.  And  thus  from  rude  beginnings,  our 
Indian  merchants,  forced  by  circumstances  and  by  the  jealousy  of 
others,  became  a  company  of  warriors,  fitting  out  fleets  as  at  a  later 
period  they  fitted  out  armies  ;  and  their  servants,  whilst  fighting  for 
life  and  freedom  of  trade,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 
But  indeed  our  navy  is  itself  purely  the  growth  of  our  commerce  : 
differing  in  that  respect  firom  every  other  navy  in  the  world — except 
perhaps  from  the  Dutch — ^it  derived  its  young  strength  from  the 
simple  necessity  entailed  on  our  countrymen  of  standing  to  arms  to 
defend  their  dearest  interests  whilst  in  pursuit  of  their  lawful  trade. 

It  was  thus  that  in  early  times  ships  were  by  turns  men-of-war  or 
merchantmen,  according  to  their  equipment;  and  the  same  men 
officered  and  manned  them  in  either  capacity — ^the  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  merely  forming  a  nucleus  round  which  the  ships  oLtii^i 
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militia,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  could  form  when  occasion  demanded 
their  services.  This  was  perhaps  more  clearly  shown  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Channel  by  the  Spanish  Armada.  Out  of  197  ships 
collected  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  only  84  were 
Queen's  ships  ;  all  the  rest,  for  the  most  part  much  smaller  in  size, 
but  formidable  from  their  numbers,  were  merchant  shipis  of  different 
sorts,  fitted  out  by  various  towns  along  the  coast.  Of  15,785  men 
serving  in  the  fleet,  6,279  were  in  the  ships  of  the  navy ;  the  others, 
nearly  two- thirds  of  the  whole,  had  but  a  very  slender  dependence 
on  Government  as  a  master.  And  of  the  thirty-four  royal  ships, 
whilst  many  were  commanded  by  noblemen  and  men  of  high  position, 
not  regularly  bred  seamen,  still  more  were  commanded  by  old  sea- 
dogs  who  had  grovra  grey  in  voyages  of  trade,  private  adventure, 
and  semi-piratical  cruising,  although  serving  then  strictly  as  royal 
officers.  Such  were  Drake  and  Hawkins,  Forbisher,  Fenner,  Ray- 
mond— ^whose  deatl ,  a  few  years  later,  I  have  already  mentioned — 
and  many  others. 

This  system  was  kept  up  till  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  it  received  its  death-blow  some  years  earlier 
from  Blake  during  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  Dutch. 
Owing  to  complaints  made  by  him  of  the  backwardness  of  several 
officers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Government  service,  but  had  been 
chartered,  with  the  ships,  from  different  merchants,  and  seemed  in 
action  more  desirous  of  preserving  the  vessels  of  their  owners  than 
of  fighting  boldly  against  the  enemy,  the  system  was  so  far  modified 
that  ships  taken  up  from  merchants  were  ordered  to  be,  in  all  cases, 
commanded  by  officers  regularly  commissioned  by  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  this  arrangement  continued  for  some  years ;  but  by  the 
time  of  the  Eevolution,  through  the  increase  in  the  number  of  King's 
ships,  it  had  in  a  natural  way  died  out,  and  has  never  been  renewed 
since,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  The  practice, 
however,  of  appointing  men  brought  up  in  the  merchant  service 
to  commissions  in  the  Royal  Navy  still  continued;  and,  indeed, 
though  very  imusual,  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  quite  extinct. 

One  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  whole  range  of  our  naval 
history — John  Benbow — was  thus  drawn  into  the  service,  to  become 
in  a  few  years  reai*-admiral,  and,  later  on,  vice-admiral,  which  rank 
he  held  at  his  death.  The  sad  story  of  his  last  battle  has  been  too 
often  told  to  need  repeating  here  ;  but  the  mere  mention  of  it  pain- 
fully recalls  a  time  of  treason,  corruption,  and  cowardice  which  has 
left  a  deep  stain  on  our  naval  annals.  For  the  particular  cause  of 
the  abominable  misconduct  of  the  captains  in  Benbow's  squadron 
it  is  useless  to  seek,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  In  those  days  of  revolutions,  when  kings 
and  dynasties  were  changing  or  falling  apparently  at  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  there  were  too  many  men  in  whom  "  party  "  swallowed  up 
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all  patriotic  spirit,  and  who  completely  disregarded  the  maxim  which' 
the  hero  of  the  preceding  age,  Blake,  had  bequeathed  to  the  service, 
''  It  is  not  onr  business  to  mind  State  affairs,  bat  to  keep  foreigners 
from  fooling  ns."  Whether  it  was  any  such  loathsome  party  feeling 
that  led  these  officers  to  their  disgrace  and  death,  we  cannot  now 
say ;  the  only  light  which  shines,  on  what  to  Englishmen  of  the 
present  day — accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  consideration  of  duty 
as  paramount — seems  such  an  extraordinary  affair,  is  contained  in 
the  very  plain  summing  up,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  of  his  account. 
These  are  his  words  : — 

''  This  is  not  the  only  instance  wherein  the  nation  suffered  by  the 
unskilfulness,  treachery,  or  cowardice  of  our  commanders  at  sea  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Queen.  Nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  in  a  preceding  reign  that  covetous  spirit  had  overspread  the 
face  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  when  men  perfectly  scrambled  for  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  made  their  private  fortimes  out  of  the 
nation's  treasure.  When  money,  oftener  than  merit,  gained  admis- 
sion to  a  command,  no  wonder  that  such  scoundrels  as  Wade  and 
Kirby  were  trusted  with  our  men-of-war." 

However  this  may  have  been,  whether  they  were  cowards  or 
traitors,  their  villany  was  the  direct  cause  of  Benbow's  death.  The 
brave  old  man  died  of  his  wounds  at  Port  Royal,  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1702.  Naval  officers  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  were,  as  a  rule,  of  a  ruder  and  more  homely  class 
than  their  successors  of  the  present  day.  Men  as  imyielding,  but 
also  as  cross-grained  as  the  oaks  from  which  their  ships  were  built, 
were  numerous  among  our  admirals  and  captains;  whilst  in  the 
lower  ranks  the  proportion  must  have  been  still  larger,  as  the  few 
of  high  connections  were  quickly  weeded  out  from  among  them  by 
promotion.  And  perhaps  amongst  those  who  attained  any  distinction, 
the  most  rugged  was  this  brave  old  Benbow,  whose  name  still 
remains  traditionary  in  the  service,  as  typical  of  the  rough  and  ready 
school. 

But  after  all,  unscrupulous  courage,  verging  often  on  the  brutal, 
was  the  quality  which  gradually  nursed  our  naval  fame.  To  the  rude 
heroes  of  the  past  an  enemy  was  a  man  to  be  fought  with ;  to  be 
crushed,  if  possible ;  and  the  intricate  meshes  of  international  law 
were  things  to  be  disregarded  or  broken  through  at  convenience.  A 
very  striking  instance  of  this — ^but  still  only  one  instance  out  of 
many — ^brought  about  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  singular  battles  ever 
fought  at  sea ;  a  battle  fought  off  Leghorn  in  the  year  1658,  by  the 
first  fleet  that  England  sent  to  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  end  of  1652,  Captain  Bodley,  in  command  of  four  small 
men-of-war  and  a  convoy  of  about  as  many  merchant  ships,  fell  in 
with  a  very  superior  Dutch  squadron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elba. 
This   squadron,   consisting  of   about  a   dozen  men-of-war,  under 
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Admiral  Van  Galen,  at  once  attacked  Captain  Bodley^s  small  force,  and 
a  very  desperate  fight  ensued.  For  four  hours  Bodley  himself  held 
his  ground  firmly  against  four  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  engaged 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  end  he  heat  them  off ;  aU  the  other 
ships,  the  merchantmen,  as  well  as  the  men-of-war,  fought  through- 
out with  great  determination,  till  night  at  last  parted  the  comhatants. 
The  merchantmen,  being  richly  laden,  took  advantage  of  this  respite 
to  make  their  escape ;  to  insure  which,  Bodley,  with  his  little  squadron, 
remained  as  a  check  on  the  enemy.  The  next  morning  showed  some 
of  the  Dutch  ships  fallen  a  long  way  to  leeward,  and  unable — ^the 
wind  being  very  light — ^to  get  up  to  their  companions;  but  Van 
Galen,  having  still  with  him  a  force  more  than  double  that  of  the 
English,  attacked  them  again  with  great  fury.  He  himself  attempted 
to  board  Captain  Bodley's  ship ;  but,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  was 
obliged  to  haul  off,  having  suffered  very  severely,  and  been  on  fire 
three  separate  times.  Another  of  his  largest  ships,  commanded,  it 
would  seem,  by  Cornelius  Van  Tromp — son  of  the  celebrated  Yan 
Tromp,  who  gave  our  fleets  so  much  trouble  in  the  Channel  and  in 
the  North  Sea — immediately  renewed  the  attempt,  and  was  in  turn 
beaten  off,  having  sustained  very  great  loss,  and  being  partially 
dismasted.  Thus  disabled,  she  herself  was  attacked,  and  taken  by 
the  English  PAomu; ;  but  this  ship,  with  her  divided  crew,  was  unable 
to  resist  the  next  attack  of  the  enemy.  She  was  taken,  and  her 
prize  recovered ;  most  of  her  men  being  killed  or  wounded.  With 
this  one  prize  the  Dutch  were  forced  to  be  content.  The  other 
English  ships  defended  themselves  with  such  obstinate  bravery,  that 
the  two  squadrons  separated  in  the  evening,  without  any  more 
decisive  result  in  favour  of  the  Dutch. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  same  Dutch  squadron  was  lying  at 
Leghorn,  the  newly-captured  Phcmia:,  commanded  by  Captain  Van 
Tromp,  being  one  of  the  number.  At  the  same  time  a  small  English 
squadron,  under  Commodore  Appleton,  was  there  also ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  there  was  serving  a  Mr.  Cox, 
who  had  been,  within  a  few  weeks,  lieutenant  of  the  Phoenix.  The 
sight  of  his  old  ship,  a  prize  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was 
specially  displeasing  to  the  lieutenant;  and  he  resolved,  with  perfect 
disregard  to  international  law,  to  retake  her.  Accordingly  he  had 
three  boats  fitted  out,  manned  by  about  thirty  men;  and  on  St. 
Andrew's  night,  when  the  Dutch  crews  were  keeping  up  the  jovial 
festival,  he  boarded  the  Phomix,  after  having  carefully  told  off  his 
men  to  put  on  the  hatches,  to  go  aloft  and  loose  the  sails,  to  cut  the 
cables,  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  ever3rthing  to  get  the  ship  under  way 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  The  success  of  the  adventure  an- 
swered his  utmost  e^ectations.  The  Dutch,  taken  by  surprise, 
offered  little  or  no  resistance  ;  Van  Tromp  himself  was  in  the  cabin, 
entertaining  some  Mends  at  supper;  and  though,  at  the  fif^k^ 
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he  rashed  against  the  assailants,  pistol  in  hand,  the  ship  was  already 
taken.  He  retreated  to  his  cabin,  and  finding  that  any  efforts  he 
conld  make  were  perfectly  useless,  he  jumped  overboard,  and  swam 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  ships ;  whilst  the  Pkcenixy  gathering  way, 
went  out  of  port,  and  shortly  after  reached  Naples. 

Such  a  glaring  violation  of  the  security  of  a  neutral  port  excited 
the  deepest  indignation  against  the  English  commodore.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  claimed  redress  from  the  EngUsh  Parliament, 
which,  on  its  side,  fully  agreed  with  the  Grand  Duke,  sending  out 
a  severe  reprimand  to  Commodore  Appleton,  and  orders  for  him  to 
return  home  at  once,  overland ;  promising,  further,  to  have  the  seizure 
of  the  Phcenix  fully  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  a  decision  as  to  the 
legality  of  still  keeping  her.  Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have  come 
of  all  this.  The  PhcBnix  was  not  given  up ;  Commodore  Appleton 
retained  his  command ;  and  altogether,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
Bepubliean  Government,  whilst  publicly  protesting  against  their 
servant's  unscrupulous  zeal,  was  privately  not  unwilling  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  it.  Of  this  the  Grand  Duke  must  have  been  aware ; 
for  about  the  beginning  of  the  following  March,  1658,  he  ordered  the 
English  commodore  to  restore  the  Phcenix^  or  to  leave  the  port. 

Appleton,  not  choosing  to  do  the  first,  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
alternative,  though,  in  doing  so,  destruction  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Admiral  Van  Galen,  with  sixteen  ships  of  war  and  several  heavily- 
armed  merchantmen,  was  lying  off  the  harbour  ;  and  though  Captain 
Bodley,  who  was  at  Elba  with  the  remains  of  his  small  squadron, 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  away  in  chase,  the  Dutch  force  was  suffi- 
ciently large  to  spare  several  ships  for  that  purpose,  without  weaken- 
ing the  blockade. 

So,  on  the  drd  of  March,  1658,  Commodore  Appleton  sailed 
out  of  the  port  of  Leghorn  with  six  ships,  manned  by  an  aggre- 
gate of  620  men,  and  was  immediately  engaged  by  the  Dutch. 
Almost  the  first  shot  fired  from  Van  Galen's  ship  set  fire  to  the 
Bonaventure,  a  ship  of  44  guns,  and  150  men.  The  Commodore, 
in  the  Leopard,  the  largest  ship,  carrying  52  guns  and  180  men, 
was  closely  engaged  for  four  or  five  hours  with  two  Dutch  ships. 
Van  Galen,  going  to  their  assistance,  was  nearly  burnt  .by  a  fire- 
ship  detached  by  Captain  Bodley ;  but  escaping  this  danger,  he  went, 
with  two  additional  ships,  to  attack  the  Leopard,  Appleton  find- 
ing further  resistance  unavailing,  ran  down  below  with  the  inten- 
tion of  blowing  his  ship  up,  rather  than  surrender;  but  in  this 
attempt  he  was  hindered  by  the  ship's  company,  and  the  Leopard 
became  the  prize  of  her  numerous  assailants.  And  meantime,  the 
Sampson,  of  86  guns  and  90  men,  had  been  burnt  hj  a  fire-ship ;  the 
Levant  Merchant,  of  28  guns  and  60  men,  after  driving  a  Dutch 
ship  on  shore,  was  herself  taken  ;  the  PUgrim,  of  80  guns  and  70 
men,  was  dismasted  and  obliged  to  surrender.   Of  the  whole  squadron,    . 
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the  Mariff  a  ship  of  the  same  force  as  the  Pilgrim^  alone  effected  her 
escape,  and  joined  Captain  Bodley. 

Admiral  Van  Galen  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  at  Leghorn,  of 
-wounds  received  in  the  action;  but  I  nowhere  find  what  became 
of  Commodore  Appleton.  His  death  is  not  mentioned:  as  a  pri- 
soner, he  must  have  been  soon  released ;  and  he  was  not  the  style 
of  man  to  continue  serving  in  troubled  times  such  as  those  without 
bringing  himself  prominently  before  the  world,  either  for  good  or  bad. 
It  seems  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  Commonwealth,  measuring 
merit  by  success,  did  not  again  employ  him  afloat.  They  may  have 
been  right.  His  bulldog-like  idea  of  seizing  his  enemy  wherever  he 
found  him,  and  of  hanging  on  regardless  of  consequences,  could 
scarcely  even  then  be  considered  as  compatible  with  the  prudent 
judgment  necessary  in  a  commander-in-chief,  however  brilliantly  it 
may  tell  in  a  subordinate  officer.  And  yet,  even  under  those  more 
favourable  circumstances,  it  has  not  always  met  with  its  full  share  of 
praise. 

In  the  battle  off  Cape  Finisterre,  on  the  8rd  of  May,  1747,  when 
Vice -Admiral  Anson  captured  almost  the  whole  of  the  French 
squadron  under  M.  le  Jonquiere,  not  a  ship  in  his  fleet  was  forced 
more  boldly  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  enemy  than  the  Bristol,  a 
small  50-gun  ship,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  William  Montagu, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Sandwich.  This  officer,  known  throughout  the 
service  as  ''Mad  Montagu,"  without  any  hesitation  engaged  the 
Invincible,  a  ship  of  74  guns,  and  maintained  the  unequal  combat 
alone  for  some  time.  As  the  Pembroke,  a  much  larger  ship,  came  up, 
her  captain  hailed  the  Bristol,  ordering  Captain  Montagu  to  put  his 
helm  a-starboard,  for  fear  the  Pembroke  should  foul  him.  Captain 
Montagu,  with  more  dash  than  courtesy,  immediately  hailed  back, 
**  Foul  me,  and  be  damned  !  Neither  you  nor  any  man  living  shall 
come  between  me  and  my  enemy."  The  Invincible  afterwards  struck 
to  the  flag- ship,  the  Prince  George;  whilst  the  Bristol  engaged  the 
Diamant,  of  66  guns,  and  took  her,  after  a  long  and  severe  fight. 

But ''  Mad  Montagu  "  does  not  seem  to  have  made  friends  in  high 
places.  Anson,  in  his  official  despatch,  makes  no  special  mention  of 
the  Bristol,  though  he  does  say  that  the  Diamant  was  with  great 
difficulty  kept  from  sinking ;  and  a  very  short  time  afterwards  Bear- 
Admiral  Boscawen  wrote  from  Madeira  — 

'^  Captain  Montagu  of  the  Bristol  joined  me  the  day  before  I  an- 
chored here.  I  have  had  much  trouble  with  him,  and  been  obliged 
to  confine  him,  at  the  desire  of  the  governor  of  this  place,  he  having 
put  up  a  paper  at  the  custom-house  that  he  would  beat  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  Indiamen  wherever  he  met  him." 

It  was  after  this  battle  off  Cape  Finisterre  that  M.  St.  George,  the 
captain  of  the  Invincible,  said  to  Anson, — **  Monsieur,  vous  avez 
vaincu  V Invincible,  et — (pointing  to  another  of  the  prizes) — la  Gloire 
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vous  snit."  Profit,  as  well  as  glory,  did  really  follow  Anson  in  the 
train  of  this  victory.  He  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Anson 
of  Soberton;  and  the  prize-money  taken  from  the  captured  East 
Indiamen  was  enormous  :  though  there  were  many  ships  to  divide  it, 
his  share,  as  admiral,  must  have  been  very  great. 

The  largest  haul  ever  made  in  this  sort  of  naval  fishery  was  pro- 
bably that  of  the  Active  and  Favourite,  two  small  sloops,  which,  on 
May  29th,  1762,  captured  the  Spanish  register-ship  Hemiione,  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  Hemiione,  coming  home  from  the  Pacific, 
ignorant  of  the  war  which  had  been  but  lately  declared,  and 
utterly  unprepared  to  fight,  surrendered  without  resistance.  Her  cap- 
tain was  afterwards  sentenced  to  death  at  Madrid;  but  the  prize 
and  her  rich  cargo  were  taken  in  due  course  to  England.  There,  the 
proceeds,  after  all  expenses  and  deductions  which  the  prize-court 
could  invent,  were  found  to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£520,000  ;  and  amongst  such  a  small  number  as  the  crews  of  the  two 
sloops  the  individual  shares  were  very  large.  The  captains  got 
£65,000 ;  the  lieutenants  £18,000 ;  and  the  seamen  close  on  £500 
each. 

Anson  had,  however,  had  some  previous  experience  of  large  prizes, 
having,  only  three  j^ears  before  his  capture  of  the  French  East  India 
fleet,  brought  home  the  Centurion  from  her  voyage  round  the  world, 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  American  coasts,  and  the  booty  of  the 
Spanish  ship,  Niiestra  Senhora  de  Cabadonga,  which  he  had  taken  oflf 
the  Philippine  Islands :  the  specie  alone  amounted  to  about  £400,000. 
A  lucky  fog,  which  covered  him  as  he  passed  through  a  hostile  French 
fleet  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  enabled  him  to  land  this  valuable 
cargo  in  safety  at  Portsmouth :  it  was  afterwards  sent  up  to  London, 
and  paraded  through  the  city  in  triumphal  procession,  previous  to 
being  deposited  in  the  Tower.  This  procession  consisted  of  thirty- 
two  waggons,  round  which  the  ship's  company  was  formed  as  a  guard, 
and  the  ofiicers,  with  swords  drawn,  colours  flying,  bands  playing, 
marched  before.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  following  rather  neat 
epigram,  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine : — 

"  No  more,  proud  Homo,  thy  aocient  trophies  boast, 
The  conquered  country  and  the  captived  host. 
Thy  fierce  ambition  Asia,  Afric,  knew, — 
But  round  the  world  thy  eagles  never  flew. 
Through  every  clime  is  Albion's  thunder  hurled, 
And  Anson's  spoils  are  from  a  tribute  world." 

Anson's  good  fortune  at  the  end  of  his  expedition  more  than 
counterbalanced,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  the  terrible  losses 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the  earlier  part  of  it.  Notwith- 
standing the  admirable  temper  and  skill  which  he  had  shown  through- 
oat  the  whole  four  years,  both  in  the  management  of  men  and  things,  , 
the  loss  of  all  his  ships  except  the  Centurion — the  loss  of  the  Gloucester, 
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of  the  Seventy  of  the  Fearl,  of  the  Wager^  of  the  Trial — ^wonld  have 
told  heavily  against  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The 
brilliant  success  in  the  China  seas  redeemed  all ;  the  lucky  fog  in 
the  Channel  made  amends  for  all  former  misfortune ;  and  Anson's 
name  became  at  once,  and  has  ever  since  continued,  almost  a  synonym 
for  tact,  talent,  and  perseverance  under  difficulties. 

A  very  pretty  episode  in  Anson's  history  is  his  meeting  ^th  the 
three  Spanish  ladies  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  board  a  prize,  the 
Senhora  Theresa  de  Jesm,  Of  these  three — ^a  middle-aged  woman  and 
her  two  daughters — ^the  youngest  was  spoken  of  as  being  of  remark- 
able beauty  ;  whilst  her  eldest  sister,  also,  was  said  to  possess  con- 
siderable chansiS.  Anson  refused  to  see  them.  He  set  apart  the 
cabin  of  the  prize  for  their  use  ;  he  appointed  servants  to  attend  on 
them ;  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  everything  that 
they  desired,  and  the  hardships  of  sea-life  permitted ;  but  he  would 
not  see  them :  and  this,  it  would  seem,  not  because  he  in  any  degree 
mistrusted  himself,  but  because  he  was  resolved  not  to  give  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  slander  to  speak  evil  of  the  ladies  afterwards : 
for  Spaniards  were  then,  as  Italians  even  now,  the  greatest  scandal- 
mongers, and  the  cruellest  hands  with  a  lady's  reputation,  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  civilised  world ;  so  much  so,  that  a  priest,  who  was  a 
fellow-prisoner  on  board  the  Theresa^  expressed  very  serious  doubts 
whether  even  his  ecclesiastical  character  would  be  considered  a 
guarantee  for  the  story  of  such  extraordinary  virtue. 

The  ladies,  however,  when  a  chance  offered  to  put  them  on  shore, 
simply  refused  to  leave  the  ship  till  they  had  personally  thanked  their 
captor  for  the  forbearance,  kindness,  and  chivalry  with  which  he  had 
treated  them ;  and  Anson  was  obliged  to  submit. 

We  have  no  special  account  of  the  interview,  but  one  cannot  help 
fancying  what  a  painter  might  represent  it  as  being.  We  can  picture 
to  ourselves  the  commodore,  a  good-looking,  middle-aged,  and  some- 
what bashful  Englishman ;  the  mother,  strong  in'  her  position,  but 
disturbed  with  anxious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  handsome  captain 
ought  not  to  be  induced  to  treat  one  of  her  daughters  with  a  kindlier 
feeling  than  respect ;  the  two  young  girls  in  the  back,  covering  their 
maidenly  blushes,  or  murmuring  thanks  of  gratitude,  as  they  come 
forward  to  kiss  the  hand  of  their  deliverer.  As  I  write,  I  can  see  it 
all ;  but  it  is  not  for  pen  and  ink  adequately  to  describe  such  a  scene. 

Anson's  courtesy  was  productive  of  some  direct  good ;  and  the 
shipwrecked  officers  of  the  Wager,  when,  after  great  hardships  and 
sufferings,  they  arrived  at  the  Spanish  settlements,  reaped  the  benefit 
of  it  in  the  kindness  that  was  lavished  on  them.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  very  unusual  in  his  behaviour  on  this  occasion.  History 
teems  with  instances  in  which  fortunate  commanders  have  shown 
the  same,  or  similar  self-denial,  towards  their  beautiful  prisoners. 
Of  these,   there  is  one  sufficiently  eurious  in   a  story  related  by 
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M .  de  Forbin,  of  an  adventure  that  happened  to  himself  in  the  year 
1695. 

M.  de  Forbin  wag  an  of&cer  of  the  French  navy,  and  commanded 
the  Perle^  a  ship  of  the  line,  in  the  battles  off  Beachy  Head  and  Cape 
la  Hogae.  He  had  also  served  in  command  of  a  cruising  squadron  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  the  Channel,  as  a  colleague  of  the  celebrated 
Jean  Barth  and  Duguay  Trouin,  and  had  frequently  distinguished 
himself  as  an  officer  possessing  a  dashing  spirit  and  a  scorn  of 
routine,  which  were  certainly  not  in  those  days  characteristics  of  the 
French  navy.  In  1695  he  was  appointed  to  the  Margtus,  a  ship  of 
some  size,  to  cruise,  under  the  orders  of  a  M.  Pallas,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  protection  of  trade ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  convoy 
the  Levant  merchant  fleet.  Off  Cerigo  they  fell  in  mth  a  large  ship, 
which  fired  into  them  most  unceremoniously,  on  their  approaching  her 
during  the  night ;  and  the  fight  thus  begun,  was  kept  up  with  more 
or  less  spirit  till  daybreak.  They  then  found  their  antagonist  to  be 
Dutch ;  and  De  Forbin,  knowing  the  obstinate  courage  of  her  country- 
men, pressed  his  senior  officer  to  carry  her  by  boarding.  But  M.  Pallas 
thought  it  would  be  more  correct  to  cannonade  her  till  she  struck ; 
and  accordingly  the  battle  recommenced.  The  Dutchman,  though  a 
merchant  sh^,  carried  68  guns  and  260  men,  and  defended  herself 
bravely ;  so  much  so,  that  on  the  appearance  of  some  other  ships  in 
the  distance,  Pallas  made  the  signal  for  De  Forbin  to  haul  off,  and 
hold  a  council.  De  Forbin,  however,  was  in  a  bloodthirsty  mood. 
He  says — ^and  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  exaggeration  on  my  part,  I 
quote  his  own  accoimt : — 

<<  I  had  been  too  roughly  handled  to  let  the  prize  escape  so  easily. 
Besides  having  lost  nearly  eighty  men  of  my  ship*s  company,  I  had 
myself  been  all  but  struck  by  three  separate  cannon  balls,  the  first  of 
which  had  cut  away  the  pocket  of  my  breeches  right  through  to  the 
lining ;  the  second  had  passed  between  my  legs,  grazing  my  stocking ; 
and  the  third  had*  carried  away  the  knot  of  my  perruke.  Savage  at 
having  run  all  these  risks  to  no  purpose,  without  troubling  myself  too 
much  about  the  signal,  I  told  my  officers  to  make  ready  to  board,  and 
that  I  would  go  and  discuss  the  state  of  things  with  Pallas  when  the 
ship  was  taken." 

The  attempt  was  completely  successful ;  but  Pallas,  still  anxious 
about  the  strange  ships,  which  were  closing  fast,  sent  repeated  mes- 
sages to  set  the  prize  on  fire.  This  De  Forbin  positively  refused  to 
do,  on  one  occasion  going  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  officer  who  brought 
the  order,  *'  Go,  sir,  and  tell  M.  Pallas  that  I  disobey  him  in  this 
instance,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  king's  service  requires  me  to 
do  so.''  He  proved  to  be  right ;  but  he  also  proved  that  he  was 
not  always  obedient  to  command;  and  this,  joined  to  many  other 
instances  of  irregular  independence  of  thought  and  action,  told 
heavily  against  him  at  Court,  and  seems  to  have  formed  an  insuper- 
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able  bar  to  his  advancement.  Meanwhile  he  sacceeded  in  taking  his 
prize  to  Cephalonia,  where  he  left  her,  as  she  had  received  too  much 
damage  in  the  fight  to  be  fit  for  the  voyage  to  France.  The  rest  of 
the  story  I  tell  very  nearly  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  Amongst  our  prisoners  was  a  young  woman,  a  native  of  Geneva, 
about  eighteen  years  old,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  Her  fears  had  so  worked  upon  her  that, 
finding  hope  of  escape  was  vain,  she  had  hidden  herself  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  took  some  time  to  discover  her.  When  I  saw  her 
brought  in  weeping,  her  beauty,  and  the  lamentable  condition  to 
which  she  was  reduced,  filled  me  with  compassion.  I  reassured 
her  as  well  as  I  possibly  could.  I  promised  that  no  ill  should 
happen  to  her ;  I  ordered  her  husband  to  be  looked  for,  and  I  gave 
them  a  private  cabin.  A  short  time  afterwards  some  of  the  sailors 
came  to  tell  me  that  this  woman  had  concealed  in  her  hair  a  quantity 
of  pearls  and  jewels  of  great  value,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  her 
by  some  Jews  who  were  on  board.  They  added,  that  I  ought  not  to 
neglect  this  information,  for  the  value  of  the  articles  was  considerable, 
and  that  the^y  were  astonished  that  I  had  not  already  given  the 
necessary  orders.  On  this  I  answered,  with  indignation,  '  If  she  has 
jewels  of  such  value  in  her  head-dress,  it  is  her  good  fortune,  or  the 
good  fortune  of  those  who  have  entrusted  them  to  her.  As  to  me, 
scoundrels  !  learn  that  I  am  a  man  incapable  of  such  base  actions  as 
you  have  the  impudence  to  propose  to  me.*  When  we  arrived  at 
Oephalonia  we  discharged  our  prisoners,  the  fair  Huguenot  with  the 
others." 

The  easy  and  familiar  manner  in  which  we  here  find  the  men 
objecting  to  De  Forbin's  conduct  cannot  but  seem  surprising  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  strongly-marked  difference  between 
captain  and  seaman  that  is .  now  kept  up ;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
because  the  French,  though  in  some  sense  not  a  maritime  people, 
established  a  navy  at  a  comparatively  early  period — a  navy  that,  being 
from  its  very  beginning  solely  a  Government  institution,  was  reduced 
by  Colbert  to  a  strict  and  well-defined  system  of  discipline,  which 
must  have  been  at  variance  with  such  a  tone  of  remonstrance  as  this, 
which  De  Forbin  relates  as  a  thing  of  no  particular  consequence.  In 
the  ships  of  our  early  navigators  discipline  was  on  an  entirely 
different  footing ;  the  men  were,  in  many  cases,  joint-adventurers 
with  the  captain,  and  claimed,  and,  indeed,  exercised  a  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  action  too,  which  often  led  to  results,  fatal  sometimes 
to  officers,  sometimes  to  meu.  We  have  already  seen  this  exem- 
plified in  the  instances  of  Cavendish  and,  of  Lancaster.  In  the 
account  of  Dampier's  voyage  in  1704,  the  writer  mentions,  casually, 
and  as  a  thing  of  trifling  importance,  that  at  Juan  Fernando— 
<'  Captain  Stradling  and  his  crew,  having  some  difference,  they,  to 
^e  number  of  forty-two,  went  on  shore,  so  that  for  two  days  the 
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ship  lay,  as  it  were,  without  men ;  but,  by  the  endeavours  of  Captain 
Dampier,  they  were  again  reconciled,  and  returned  aboard  their  own 
fihip." 

Francis  Drake,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  experienced  a  some- 
what similar  difficulty;  which,  however,  he  was  able  to  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand.  At  Port  St.  Julian,  where  he  called  on  his  way 
down  the  coast  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  found  that  one  of  his 
officers,  named  Doughty — a  bold,  resolute  man — ^to  whom,  indeed,  he 
had  previously  given  the  command  of  a  prize — ^had  been  trying  to 
raise  a  mutiny  amongst  the  seamen.  Drake  had  him  tried  at  once, 
by  a  court  composed  of  all  the  chief  men  in  the  squadron — about  forty 
in  number — ^which  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  death.  He 
was  accordingly  beheaded.  The  story  of  his  execution  is  still  more 
singular  than  that  of  his  trial.  It  is  told  in  this  way  by  an  old 
author  :— 

'^  He  submitted  patiently  to  his  fate,  and  died  with  an  undaunted 
presence  of  mind.  The  morning  before  his  execution  he  received  the 
Holy  Communion  with  Drake  and  several  others  of  the  officers.  He 
afterwards  dined  with  them  at  the  same  table,  seemingly  as  cheerful 
as  ever  he  had  done  before,  and  took  leave  of  them  all  by  drinking  to 
them  as  if  he  had  been  going  a  journey.  Dinner  being  ended,  he 
rose  from  table,  and,  without  any  hesitation,  walked  out  to  the  place 
prepared  for  his  execution." 

The  prompt  way  in  which  Drake  administered  justice  in  this 
instance  was  afterwards  freely  commented  on  by  many  of  his 
enemies,  and  attributed  to  jealousy,  or  even  to  a  base  desire  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  Doughty,  it 
was  said,  had  been  personally  hateful.  But  there  can  be  now  no 
doubt  that  Drake  acted  prudently  in  carrying  out  the  sentence, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  passed  on  him  by  a  court  that, 
from  its  numbers,  must  have  included  every  man  above  the  rank 
of  common  seaman.  Iron-handed  justice  may  at  times  appear 
harsh,  but  when  the  lives  of  many  men,  and  the  success  of  an 
important  expedition,  are  at  stake,  kindly  feelings  must  yield  to  the 
darker  realities  of  the  service.  Whether  called  on  to  quell  a  discon- 
tented spirit  amongst  his  subordinates,  or  to  order  the  movements 
of  a  fleet  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  man  who  fears  reponsibility  is  unflt . 
for  command. 


VOL.   VI. 
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If  I  prevail  shall  any  might  he  mine  ? 
Lord  of  all  conflict,  is  not  glory  thine  f 
1*11  get  me  very  humhly  and  kneel  down, 
And  dofif  my  myrtle  chaplet  at  thy  shrine. 

I  am  hut  fit  to  graze  a  few  poor  sheep : 
My  office  once,  ere  Mary  on  my  sleep 
Grew  in  a  vision  reaching  out  a  crown ; 
And  fed  my  soul  with  dream-delight  so  deep, 

That  not  full  morning  with  her  solemn  hreeze 
Could  tiiat  sweet  voice  unsweeten,  or  make  cease. 
Gk)d's  love  it  seemed  to  melt  the  mountains  round, 
And  wings  of  angels  rustled  in  the  trees. 

0  voice  eternal,  gflory  of  my  dream. 
Blended  with  every  wave  of  languid  stream, 
Mingling  with  hleat  of  mother-ewes  thy  soimd. 
Or  whispered  far  as  sunset's  radiant  seam. 

Voice,  in  the  pine  houghs  heaten  of  great  hail, 
"Voice,  in  the  wrestle  of  the  wind-mill  sail. 
In  the  jay's  bicker  from  his  mountain  ground. 
Or  in  the  sun-gilt  insect's  feeble  wail, — 

1  knew  thee  loud  or  gentle,  far  or  near. 

On  thee  I  brooded  day  and  month  and  year ; 
Till  the- poor  herd-girl  became  glorified 
Like  an  old  saint  with  God's  voice  at  his  ear. 

"What  can  have  crazed  you,  girl  ?"  my  sire  would  say. 
"  What  gives  your  eyes  ihai  bright  and  earnest  ray  P  " 
For  I  indeed  was  stiangely  beautified. 
Seeing  I  spake  with  Mary  every  day. 

**  These  are  weak  maiden  dreamings,  you  shall  wed 
And  clear  these  bubble  fancies  from  your  head. 
O,  but  believe  me,  girls  are  often  so, 
And  wives  no  worse,  when  all  these  whims  are  fled." 

The  'village  mothers  came  with  nod  and  smile  ; 
Indeed,  good  souls,  they  vext  mo  with  no  guile. 
To  whisper,  "  Where  did  that  last  vision  go  P 
Girl,  get  you  wed ;  you  wait  too  long  awhile." 

O,  but  this  human  love  I  laid  it  by 
Without  one  tear.    The  chosen  maid,  should  I 
Weep  for  a  little  sweet  much  flecked  with  stain, 
Or  bold  brief  earth's  fruition  worth  a  eigh  ? 

I  heaid  discordant  voices  loud  in  hate 
Between  two  village  lovers  wedded  late ; 
Never  shall  these  go  hand  in  hand  again ; 
May  shall  return,  but  not  their  old  estate. 

Love !    What  was  love  to  me,  when  lordly  France 
Lay  desolate  as  one  in  mortal  trance  P 
Beautiful  mother,  how  for  dead  she  lay  ; 
And,  when  the  alien  rider  with  his  lance 

Pierced  her  bright  helpless  bosom,  as  she  slept, 
8he  only  moaned  a  litUe  while,  and  kept 
Her  eyelids  calm  in  sleep.    But  wailing  they. 
Her  daughters  £sdnted,  as  they  watched  and  wept. 

The  vine  lay  broken  in  its  time  of  flower. 
The  g^ray  dry  field  had  lost  her  harvest  power ; 
Darkness  prevailed,  and  cloud  of  blood-red  fiamo. 
Heads  full  of  languor,  all  hearts  beating  slower. 
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The  shadow  of  thy  death  lay  full  on  me, 
Who  in  thy  travail  dared  to  comfort  thee ; 
Surely  thy  wail  was  mighty;  but  none  came 
Ezoept  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremi 

They  fled,  the  lordly  captains  of  thy  pride, 
Who  sat  at  wine  with  thee  in  thy  good  tide. 
Each  splendid  warrior  left  thee,  clothed  in  beams, 
Who  smiled  so  grandly,  at  his  lady's  side 

Disdaining  fear,  and  trifling  her  white  hand. 
They  saved  thee  none,  these  proud  ones,  O  my  land. 
They  jested  at  the  inn-maid,  and  her  dreams ; 
How  IS  their  valour  fallen  away  like  sand ! 

Thence  is  my  glory  travail  to  those  lords ; 
My  myrtle  sweetens  up  in  Ught ;  their  words 
Are  wmd,  their  boasting  laughter ;  so  that  these 
Would  joy  to  bind  me  round  with  prison  cords. 

And  sell  me  to  the  alien.     But  God's  eyee 
Save  me  and  search  unsleeping  their  device. 
So  in  the  midst  of  death  I  take  full  ease, 
And  let  them  vex  their  hate  with  devil  lies. 
In  truce,  they  pass  me  with  averted  head 
Or  whispered  sneer ;  but,  as  the  flght  grows  red. 
Be  thou  my  witness,  Mary  mine,  how  these 
Creep  to  the  shadow  of  my  sword  in  dread, 

Crying,  "  O  maid,  our  wretched  soldiers  flee. 
Rally  and  lead  them  up.     In  all  but  thee 
Our  nope  is  broken,  and  fair  France  will  cease 
Out  from  the  kingdoms  perished  utterly !  " 

Qod  knows,  the  trampled  war  with  furnace  breath 
Seemed  meadowy  silence  set  with  elms,  beneath 
Warmed  of  slow  breeaea,  when  some  vision  stood 
Before  my  steed  flashing  the  pale  Christ's  death. 

Or  sudden  blue  eyes  of  the  Virgin's  face 
Grew  on  the  ramparts  in  the  storming  place. 
And  smiled  me  up  past  iron  men  and  blood ; 
How  easy  then  to  win  the  broach !    Her  g^ze 

And  sweet  mild  voice  among  the  ringing  swords 
Come  only  to  her  maid  in  gracious  words. 
Sustained  of  such  high  comfort,  could  I  3deld 
To  some  poor  brutish  soldier ;  whose  rough  lords 

Haled  him  from  wine*cups  and  worse  revellings  \ 
To  be  my  triumph ;  whom  the  yellow  wings 
Of  angels  shaded  in  dry  autumn  field ; 
And  unseen  fingers  at  my  armour  strings, 

Continually  lightened  the  strange  toil 
And  chafe  of  morion,  with  sweet  holy  oil 
Bathing  my  maiden  brows ;  so  I  rode  on 
Greatly  rejoicing  j  tho*  the  cracked  white  soil 

Lay  sick  and  gaping  in  fierce  steamy  light. 
And  the  glare  seethed  tho  hollow  land  like  blight. 
And  all  fair  leaf  was  poisoned  for  much  sun ; 
I,  onwards  riding,  know  not  for  delight. 
Since  on  my  lips  some  pure  stream  never  dry 
Came  with  remembrance  of  moist  herbs  thereby. 
With  scent  of  bays  that  trail  leaves  in  its  run. 
And  gray  shelves  dripping  on  continually. 

By  Mary's  aid  I  rode  with  keen  sweet  air. 
Where  the  lark  tinted  up  in  heaven  for  glare, 
Where  my  steed  trod  to  sulphur-dust  the  ground 
Of  burning  pastures  paler  than  despair. 

Yet,  Gk>d  he  knows,  the  flesh  itself  was  weak, 

And  how  for  ruth  my  handmaids  could  not  speaks        ^  t 
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If»  easing  off  at  night  my  Iielm,  they  found 

The  eating  iron  dints  on  brow  and  cheek ; 

They  wept ;  mere  girla  and  foolish  rose-red  flowers 

Whose  blind  brief  loves  made  worship  for  their  hours, 

Fit  to  trill  little  songs  about  a  rose, 

Or  trim  their  raiment  up  in  latticed  bowers, 

And  cackle,  and  lean  heads  at  some  boy  knight 
Mincing  along  in  samite,  curled  and  bright — 
Ah,  lord,  I  never  set  my  heart  with  those, 
Who  yearn  to  taste  ere  death  the  bride's  delight. 

Sweet  is  the  trouble  of  the  child ;  and  sweet 
To  guide  the  baby  hand  and  feeble  feet. 
The  fair  light  softens  in  a  mother's  eyes 
To  cherish  on  her  breast  its  hapless  heat. 

I  held  love  cheaper  than  the  patient  dead ; 
Lonely  I  followed  where  thy  visions  led ; 
Nor  made  God  weary  with  sick  looks  and  sighs 
But  wont  with  gleaming  eye  and  festal  tread. 

As  morning  greatens  into  gold  from  rose, 
As  a  gale  fresh  with  orchard  fra^piunce  blows, 
As  organ- waftings  thro'  some  mmster  door. 
Thy  message  and  thy  breath  in  my  repose 

Whispered ;  "  arise  in  armour,'*  and  right  fain, 
As  some  king  treads  the  vintage  of  the  slain, 
I  went  alone,  and  on  the  wine-press  floor 
My  maiden  feet  were  red  with  onset  stain. 

As  some  high  captain  clad  in  battle  gear 
Leaning  at  even  on  his  deadly  spear, 
I,  the  mere  maiden  of  an  inn  before, 
Grew  great  to  shatter  kingdoms  with  my  fear. 

Therefore  I  said,  thou  art  low,  but  God  most  great, 
Mighty  to  bruise  down  strong  ones  in  their  state, 
Calls  m)m  her  flocks  some  mean  aUd  simple  maid, 
And  breathes  into  her  arm  a  Titan  weight. 

Is  not  all  strength  his  doing  and  his  own  ? 
Even  the  glorious  seraphs  near  his  throne, 
If  God  forgot  to  strengthen  them,  w^ould  fado 
Abolished,  in  their  place  no  longer  known. 

He  feeds  them  with  his  face  and  they  are  bright. 
He  turns  him  and  they  perish.    In  his  sight 
The  ancient  stars  are  glad  :  the  sun  arrayed 
To  bum  along  the  pathway  of  his  might. 

He  shall  remember  and  forget  not  one. 
He  binds  into  its  orbit  many  a  sun ; 
Allows  the  daisy  fringes  vernal  red, 
And  folds  away  the  flower  when  day  is  done. 

He  binds  the  broken  weed  up  with  his  balm. 
The  sons  of  pride  are  crushed  beneath  his  arm. 
The  iron  hills  are  melted  at  his  tread, 
But  on  the  worm  his  shower  and  light  are  warm. 

Thou  royal  of  my  land  without  a  throne, 
France,  0  sweet  mother,  cheated  from  thine  own,- 
Betrayed  of  laggard  sons,  who  groaned  outworn, 
*'  God's  anger  smites  our  cities  one  by  one ;" 

"  Therefore  hang  up  thy  spear  and  give  him  way. 
Who  may  resist  his  vengeance  for  a  day  ? 
His  fury  will  not  falter,  tho'  we  mourn ; 
If  we  go  out  against  him  he  will  slay." 

Who  gave  his  incense  up  to  God  for  thee  ? 

God  answered  no  great  abbot^)n  his  knee. 

Such  voices  foimd  a  shepherd  maid  at  mom  ^^  , 
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So  once  as  stran.eoly  had  God's  might  appeared. 

Hill  fronting  hill  the  rival  camps  lay  reared.  ^ 

Who  slew  Gith*8  Titan  save  a  shepherd  boy, 

While  strong  Saul  kept  his  tent  and  Israel  feared  ? 

So  I,  Gk)d  aiding,  of  no  might  my  own 
Have  trampled  this  invading  giant  down, 
And  set  my  heel  upon  him  to  destroy, 
As  some  great  angel  bruises  the  snake's  crown. 

0  great  King,  fair  and  noble,  my  poor  hand 
Gould  lead  thee  to  thy  crowning  and  command, 
"  March  on,  my  lord ;  the  God  we  glory  in 
Will  lead  us  scalhless  thro*  a  hostile  land.*' 

How  dumb  the  armies  lay  on  either  side  ! 

No  clarion  blew  or  banner  floated  wide ; 

Their  limbs  dissolved  beneath  them,  tranced  in  sin, 

They  saw  the  terrible  God,  whom  they  defied, 

Lead  thro'  their  ranks  his  chosen,  void  of  fear. 
They  rose ;  their  trembling  handjs  refused  the  spear. 
No  sound  of  fight  assailed  our  sacred  band. 
No  arrow  flew  against  us.    God  was  near. 

So,  as  in  golden  silences  of  dreams, 
We  journeyed  onwards  by  the  happy  streams. 
By  blue  small  hills  like  flowers  about  the  land. 
Till  in  the  distance,  lo,  the  gates  of  Rheims. 

Then  we  rode  in  thro'  lanes  of  beaming  eyes. 
O'er  roses  strewn  like  sea-plains  at  sunrise, 
Under  gay  windows  rocking  with  acclaim, 
Till  the  cathedral,  keen  on  crisp  gray  skies, 

Uprose  in  many  pinnacles  before 
Our  yearning  eyes ;  wide  lay  each  monster  door, 
Set  with  stone  saint-guards ;  under  these  we  came 
On  cooler  air,  and  dim,  great  burnished  floor ; 

Vast  column'd  spaces,  full  of  sound  and  blaze ; 
The  pealing  organ  and  the  incense  haze ; 
The  concourse  surging,  as  when  shaffced  flame 
Smites  down  among  the  restless  ocean- ways. 

There  in  the  midst  I  set  him,  throned  in  light, 
Ruler  indeed  of  nations.     On  his  right 

1  stood  in  full  steel  clothed,  and  over  me 
Displayed  the  sacred  ensign ;  where  Grod's  might 

Easily  held  the  islands  in  his  palm, 

llie  rounded  heavon,  the  long  light  ocean-calm, 

Yea,  as  babe-fingers  hold  a  ball,  so  he. 

And  all  the  banner  edge  was  bloom  of  warm 

And  dove-bright  lilies,  pure  as  Heaven's  own — 
Then  I  reached  out  and  laid  on  him  his  crown, 
Shed  oil,  and  gave  him  orb  and  sceptre- wand, 
Begent  of  God,  whom  none  should  trample  down. 

Then  all  my  soul  was  bathed  in  large  delight ; 
Kneeling  to  clasp  his  knees,  my  sense  and  sight 
Failed  in  a  rush  of  triumph  pure  and  grand, 
Among  the  hymns,  the  incense,  and  the  light. 

Hy  consummation  this.    I  should  have  died. 
Earth  ^vos  no  more  till  Heaven's  gate  open  wide. 
I  have  lived  and  done  my  joy,  content  to  cease, 
And  ease  me  from  the  armour  of  my  pride. 

I  will  return,  resuming  ancient  days, 

To  those  few  sheep  along  the  mountain  ways. 

My  very  soul  is  hungry  after  peace : 

Bourne,  O  Lord,  thy  sword,  accept  my  bays.  L. 

K<yrK. — ^The  return  of  Joan  from  Bheims  in  July,  1429,  is  taken  as  the  period  of  this  eketdi, 
0jxioe  it  aeeiTii  the  acmo  of  her  snooess,  before  her  self-siith  had  been  shaken  by  reversea^^ 
captivity-  O 
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It  is  rather  a  boast  that  the  law  of  England  allows  no  one  to  starve, 
but  one  hardly  realizes  sufficiently  the  fact  that  all  who  ask  the  help 
the  law  gives  those  who  fall  down  beaten  in  the  battle  for  life,  all 
who  claim  this  benefit  of  the  poor-rate,  do  so  at  the  risk  of  losing 
friends,  hope  of  better  days  (for  the  home  is  broken  up),  liberty, 
everything  apparently  that  makes  life  worth  having,  and  of  being  shut 
up  under  an  almost  penal  discipline.  The  very  idea  of  a  workhouse 
is  of  a  place  where  it  is  made  so  unpleasant  to  remain  that  no  one 
who  can  live  out  will  choose  to  stop  in. 

No  thought  of  charity,  as  such,  ought  to  mingle  with  a  board-room 
view  of  an  applicant's  case.  The  guardians  sit  there  to  do  justice 
between  the  ratepayers  and  rate-consumers,  and  the  workhouse  is 
their  sieve  to  sift  real  destitution  from  possible  idleness,  their  bugbear 
to  put  before  an  applicant  for  relief,  who  is  met  by  the  alternative 
"  come  in  and  be  shut  up,  or  stop  out  and  starve."  It  is  not  often, 
even  asserted,  that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  poor  to  shut  them  up, 
but  it  is  best  for  the  ratepayers ;  and  as  the  law  demands  from  the 
public  this  compulsory  charity,  it  grants  them  as  a  protection  the 
right  of  shutting  up  their  pensioners.  So  that  the  initial  idea  of  a 
workhouse  is  a  place  where  the  ratepayers  may  shut  up  the  rate- 
consumers. 

Here  they  are  allowed  to  house  our  hostages  from  the  ranks  of 
helplessness,  so  that  the  vast  army  of  those  who  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  destitution  may  take  warning,  and  make  as  little  count  as 
possible  of  the  succour  the  law  allows  them,  if  they  also  fall  helpless 
in  the  fight  for  life. 

In  whatever  way  it  has  gained  its  prestige,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  workhouse  is  now  sufliciently  dreaded ;  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  everjnwrhere  the  more  respectable  poor  will  often  starve  rather 
than  enter  it,  so  that  its  principal  object  as  a  test  of  destitution  and 
a  protection  to  the  ratepayers  may  be  supposed  to  be  secured. 

A  glance  at  the  following  statistics,  in  March  and  April,  1869,  of 
three  of  the  largest  London,  and  of  one  provincial,  workhouses  will 
reassure  any  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  through  them  that 
the  sieve  has  sifted  pretty  closely ;  the  wilfully  idle  are  not  here,  old 
age  and  sickness,  childhood  and  imbecility,  are  our  burden — the  poor 
who  are  never  to  cease  out  of  the  land : —  ,  , 
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In  April,  1869,  ik  Padddcoton  Woiikhousb  thkre  wbri: — 

Males.    Females.    TotoL 

Able  to  earn  their  liring 4  4  8 

Classed  as  able-bodied,  but  unable  to  earn 

a  living 13  63 

Disabled^  aged,  and  infirm  (these  include 

about  20  idiots) 135        147 

Lunatics,  imbeciles  (these  are  all  in  asylums 

out  of  the  workhouse) 


Boys  and  girls   . 


Infants 


72 


52 


66 

282 

80 
436 


124 
17 


Total  inmates  on  3rd  April,  1869    . 
Reduced  to  percentages  : — 

Able  to  earn  their  Hving  .     . 
Glassed  as  able-bodied,   but 

unable  to  earn  a  Hying .     .     74 
Boys  and  girls 24} 

100 

St.  Gilss,  Bloomsbitby. 

On  the  10th  April,  1869,  there  were— 

Able  to  earn  a  living 

Classed  as  able-bodied,  but  unable  to  earn 

a  living . 

Temporarily  disabled,  old  and  infirm  .  . 
Children,  sick  or  infemts  ....  51 
Children,  at  school 200 


141 

In 


1}  per  cent. 


Males.    Females.  Children. 
25  35 


16 
257 


78 


17 
345 


251 


Lunatics 

Total 1024 

N.B. — ^There  are  36  imbeciles  in  the  house  included  in  the  numbers  257  and  345 

Seduced  to  per  centages : — 

Able  to  earn  a  living 6  per  cent. 

Classed  as  able-bodied,  but  imable  to  earn  a  living, 

disabled,  old,  infirm  or  lunatic 70        „ 

Children 24        „ 


100 


St.  Mabt-lb-Bon£  Wobxhousx. 


Able  to  earn  a  living 

Classed  as  able-bodied,  but'unable  to  earn 

a  living 

Disabled,  aged,  infirm 

Lunaticf,  imbeciles,  in  asylums  out  of  the 

workhouse j^.    .    . 

Carried  forward 


Males.    Females.    Totals. 
6  20  26 


2 
725 


987 


34 
1712 

287 


.     .        205» 
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Brouglit  forward 2069 

GirU  and  boys 280  .  218 

608 
.    Infants 66  664 

Total  inmates,  3rd  April,  1869 2623 

Percentages,  as  before  : — 

Able  to  earn  a  living  ....     1  per  cent. 
Unable        „               .    .    .    .  77J      „ 
Boys  and  girls 21}      „ 

100 

YOEK  WOEKHOUSE, 

MalDB.    Females.    TotaL 
Actually  able  to  earn  their  living      ...  2  10  12 

Classed  in  the  returns  as  able-bodied,  but 
really  unable  to  earn  their  living  ...  8  32  40 

Aged 20  10  80 

Infirmary'  cases,   including    lunatics    and 
imbeciles 89        118        2j7 

119        170        289 
Boys  and  girls 63  64        107 

Total  inmates  on  24th  March,  1869  396 

Percentages,  as  before : — 

Able  to  earn  a  living     ...      3  per  cent. 
Unable           „              ...    70         „ 
Boys  and  girls 27        „ 

100 

These  figures  go  far  to  show  that  the  workhouse  has  done  its  work. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ^'  valiant  rogue,**  so  often  quoted  of  late,  to  whom 
in  her  king-like  wisdom  she  gave  twenty  lashes  every  time  he  asked 
an  alms,  is  not  here.  Not  that  he  is  extinct,  or  even  altogether 
absent,  for  he  tramps  the  roads,  with  his  dirty-brown  wife  behind 
him,  in  legions,  and  night  after  night  reappears  at  the  workhouse- 
door  to  claim  the  shake-down  the  law  allows  him,  and  disappears 
after  his  half-pint  of  gruel  in  the  morning,  earned  by  his  three  hours 
of  pumping  or  stone-breaking ;  but  so  ill  do  the  discipline  and  diet 
of  the  workhouse  suit  him,  that  when  he  wants  a  rest,  he  prefers 
(unless  utterly  disabled  by  sickness)  going  to  prison,  and  to  secure 
being  sent  there  either  breaks  the  windows  or  tears  up  his  clothes. 
If  he  has  adopted  the  latter  alternative  he  goes  away  in  a  sack,  and 
reappears  in  society  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  shaven  crown  and  prison 
costume. 

Sick,  worn-out,  and  dying,  these  wretched  creatures  are  found 
more  or  less  everywhere  in  our  workhouse  infirmaries,  but  hardly  in 
the  numbers  which  might  be  expected. 

The  dregs  of  vice,  and  idleness,  and  crime,  no  doubt  drift  into 
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workhouses,  but  no  one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  inmates  of  the 
infiimaries  could  share  the  still  too  common  belief  that  the  majority 
**  come  to  the  workhouse,"  as  it  is  called,  through  their  own  fault. 
Our  pensioners,  as  the  foregoing  statistics  show,  are  the  most  helpless 
of  our  fellow- creatures — orphan  and  destitute  children,  the  aged,  the 
sick,  and  the  lunatic;  those  unfortunates  who  in  every  community 
fall  to  the  care  of  their  happier  neighbours. 

Pity  would  surely  be  called  forth,  help  and  sympathy  follow  them, 
even  within  the  workhouse,  if  it  was  known  they  were  there ;  but  we 
have  shut  our  poor  out  of  our  sight  behind  those  workhouse  walls, 
and  then — we  have  forgotten  them. 

The  fact  can  never  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  public  memory 
ik<it  workhouses  are  iww  almost  exclusively  Jiospitals  for  the  sick,  the 
lunatic,  and  aged,  and  schools  for  destitute  and  orphan  childreti* 
**  Childhood  without  its  joy,  youth  'without  its  hope,  age  without  its 
honour,"  well  may  it  have  been  said  that  the  sight  of  a  workhouse 
tries  more  than  anything  else,  our  belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good  over  ill. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  hundreds,  or  in  large  towns 
even  thousands,  of  the  most  helpless  people  are  collected  together, 
shut  up  and  fed,  educated  and  doctored,  are  born  and  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  public ;  but  no  one  not  officially  connected  with  the 
system  asks  how  all  this  is  done.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  going  to 
see  their  pensioners.  In  every  place  the  workhouse  is  the  last  place 
visited,  the  very  last  place  that  anybody  knows  anything  about ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  in  a  tovm  where  charity  of  all  kind  overflows,  you  will 
generally  And  that  none  of  it  enters  the  workhouse.  Official  fear  of 
outside  interference  has  no  doubt  in  some  degree  been  the  cause  of 
this ;  in  many  cases  the  doors  have  been  closed  to  those  who  would 
willingly  have  gone  in  and  out  upon  missions  of  kindness ;  but  far 
more  often  those  who  are  everywhere  ready  to  do  kind  deeds  pass  by 
the  blank  brick  walls  in  ignorance  of  all  the  suffering  they  contain,  to 
carry  help  and  comfort  where  it  is  often  much  less  needed.  No 
sadder  sight  can  be  seen  on  earth  than  a  workhouse  infirmary  often 
presents.  Sickness,  which  calls  out  all  there  is  of  kindness  in  every 
home,  is  without  any  to  pity  here.   Each  sick  person  is  but  one  more 

*  '*  On  the  Ist  of  January  last  there  were  153,000  paupers  then  on  the  lists  of 
the  unions.  How  many  of  those  paupers  were  really  able-bodied  men,  who  ought 
to  work,  and  who  were^fit  to  do  a  day's  work  ?  Why,  the  oddZ,000.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore,  if  the  public  ran  away  with  the  idea  that  among  that  mass  there  was 
a  l&rge  proportion  of  able-bodied  men,  it  made  a  great  mistake.  There  were 
60,000  children,  60,000  women,  and  30,000  men.  That  was,  roughly,  the  com- 
position of  that  total  of  150,000.  They  would  observe  the  enormous  preponder- 
ance of  the  wives  and  children.  Then,  of  the  30,000  men,  the  greater  proportion 
were  old,  then  a  large  number  were  sick,  and  there  remained  only  the  small 
balance  who  were  really  able-bodied" — Extract  from  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  on 
Poor-law  relief  and  voluntary  charity,  December  15th,  1869. 
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in  the  melancholy  accnmnlation  of  sickness,  and  sorroWi  and  death. 
None  but  the  hopeless  enter  here,  and  they  come,  often  worn  by  all 
they  have  suflfered  outside,  only  to  die. 

And  then  to  these  poor  people  it  is  "  sick  and  in  prison  **  both  at 
once,  for  though  they  are  patients  they  do  not  cease  to  be  paupers  ; 
and  the  discipline  of  the  place  is  penal,  and  bears  hardly  on  them  to 
the  end.  These  thousands  of  sick  people  have  been  suffering  ever 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Poor-law,  by  the  hard  bearing  upon 
them  of  a  law  never  meant  for  them ;  and  out  of  the  hazy  cloud  of 
confusion  which  covered  the  working  of  that  great  experiment,  the 
new  Poor-law,  a  great  but  not  very  obscure  principle  of  justice  is 
only  just  beginning  to  emerge — ^namely,  that  we  have  no  business  to 
treat  those  who  cannot  work  as  though  they  could,  in  order  to  scare 
those  who  could  work  if  they  would.     . 

If  this  be  injustice — are  we  to  continue  it  because  the  sufferers  are 
the  most  miserable  and  helpless  of  our  fellow-creatures  ? 

Let  the  able-bodied  *  be  treated  as  wilfully  idle  if  you  like,  but  in 
the  name  of  heaven's  mercy  let  us  no  longer  treat  the  sick  as  wilfully 
sick.  Surely  incapacity  and  sickness  might  be  made  a  sufficient  test 
for  difference  of  treatment. 

No  fear  of  people  shamming  cancer,  or  dropsy,  or  consumption,  in 
order  to  enter  the  workhouse. 

Let  the  infirmary  principle  as  against  the  pauper — or,  workhouse 
— ^principle  be  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sick,  and  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon  workhouse  management.  The 
sick  element  is,  in  fact,  so  large  a  one  (larger  than  all  the  others  put 
together)  that  for  all  practical  purposes  our  workhouses  have  become 
great  hospitals. 

Let  this  fact  be  recognised,  and  the  sick  will  no  longer  be  treated 
as  paupers,  but  as  patients,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  shadow 
of  a  great  wrong  will  be  lifted  from  the  land. 

These  workhouse  infirmaries  have  been  "  amongst  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth."  The  scenes  of  cruelty  and  misery  which  were  disclosed 
three  or  four  years  ago  in  some  of  the  London  workhouses  roused  a 
feeling  through  the  whole  countrj',  which  was  something  more  than 
a  misgiving,  as  to  the  working  of  a  system  under  which  such  horrors 
could  go  on.  Dislike  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Poor-law  and 
profound  distrust  as  to  its  results  there  had  been  for  a  long  time, 
but  perhaps  the  baby  laid  out  alive,  and  the  idiot  pauper  boiled 
alive,  did  more  for  the  cause  of  workhouse  reform  than  a  whole 
century  of  agitation. 

As  a  sweeping  measure  of  reform  the  infii-mary  principle  was  at 

*  **  Able-bodied,"  in  the  technical  language  of  "workhoiiae  returns,  does  not 
mean  able  to  earn  a  living.  As  a  term  of  classification,  as  at  present  used,  it 
merely  misleads,  and  the  sooner  it  is  replaced  by  a  phrase  capable  of  including 
and  expressing  any  and  every  form  of  decrepitude  and  inefficiency  the  better. 
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once  recognised,  adopted,  and  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  legislation. 
Separate  hospitals  were  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  large 
London  workhouses,  and  the  great  principle  (the  separation  of  the 
sick  in  workhouse  treatment),  for  which  Miss  Twining  and  those  who 
with  her  had  entered  deepest  into  the  subject  of  workhouse  mis- 
management had  so  long  pleaded,  seemed  to  be  triumphant.  The 
immense  cost,  however,  has  for  a  time  arrested  the  plan.  The 
hospitals  are  not  built,  and  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

If  it  ever  should  be,  there  will  then  be  a  fair  field  for  trying  on  a 
sufficient  scale  what  Miss  Twining  designates  the  ''one  hopeful 
remedy  "  for  this  miserable,  ever- accumulating  mass  of  wretchedness 
and  mismanagement — the  placing  the  sick  under  ''  a  higher  and 
constant  supervision  by  educated,  conscientious,  and  responsible 
women." 

But  while  all  this  is  still  in  the  future,  a  great  change  for  the 
better  in  the  present  state  of  things  might  be  inaugurated  in  work- 
houses if  the  hospital  principle  was  acknowledged,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  acted  upon. 

The  hard  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Board  with  regard  to  work- 
house management  can  be,  and  are,  mercifully  modified  in  their 
bearing  on  the  sick  and  aged  in  some  workhouse  infirmaries,  and 
would  soon  be  in  all,  if  the  sick  and  aged  when  once  behind  the 
workhouse  walls  were  not,  as  has  been  said  beforie,  forgotten. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  overlook  the  sick,  as  sick,  seems 
to  have  been  the  steady  determination  of  every  one  connected  with 
the  Poor-law.  The  sick  accumulated  year  by  year  in  our  great 
workhouses,  they  took  the  place  of  the  able-bodied  paupers,  they 
filled  ward  after  ward  with  misery,  and  sufiering,  and  death ;  but 
rules  were  hardly  relaxed  for  them,  remedies  barely  and  meagrely 
allowed  them,  nursing  in  any  real  sense  of  the  term  utterly  denied 
them. 

Mere  receiving-houses  for  the  sick,  not  hospitals,  are  these  so- 
called  infirmaries.  Food,  and  comforts,  and  medicines  are  on  the 
lowest  possible  scale ;  the  nursing  worse  than  a  farce,  and  the  medi- 
cal treatment  little  better ;  for  the  medical  officer  who  takes  charge  of 
the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  does  so  with  his  hands  tied. 

'*  The  doctor  can  order  whatever  he  likes  for  the  sick."  This  glib 
official  falsehood  meets  you  in  every  ward  of  every  workhouse  hos- 
pital, it  covers  more  sins  than  charity,  and  the  danger  and  the  mischief 
of  it  are  in  its  truth,  or  rather  in  its  one  grain  of  truth. 

In  theory  the  medical  officer  is  as  he  ought  to  be  in  his  own  hospital, 
autocratic,  therefore  responsible  to  the  public  and  the  guardians  for 
the  well-being  of  his  patients.  In  facty  his  position,  as  detailed  by 
one  who  writes  with  the  authority  and  full  knowledge  of  experience, 
is  this*  : — 
*  "The  Management  of  Workhoufies,"  by  Samuel  W.  North,  M.R-C.Sm  read 
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**  Nominally  he  is  armed  with  considerable  authority,  practically  he  is  power- 
less, his  })osition  being  in  many  respects  subordinate  to  that  of  inferior  officers ; 
he  is  authorised  to  point  out  defects  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
sick  wards ;  in  the  nursing  and  care  of  the  invalids  under  his  charge,  and  to 
direct  the  diet  he  thinks  suitable  for  them ;  all  this  he  may  do,  but  he  is  in  no 
position  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  smallest  item,  if  so  be  that  the  guardians 
and  the  officials  do  not  think  fit  to  adopt  his  views." 

Speaking  of  the  diet  of  tbe  sick,  he  says : — 

*^  As  regards  the  reg^ations  more  immediately  affecting  the  patient,  none  I 
think,  presses  more  heavily  than  the  system  of  fixed  diets  and  its  attendant  book- 
keeping, by  which  every  possible  hindrance  is  interposed  to  the  patients  receiving 
that  mixed  and  varied  diet  which,  perhaps  next  to  personal  sympathy,  is  the 
greatest  comfort  the  sick  can  enjoy.  It  is  true  the  medical  officer  may  order 
whatever  he  thinks  needful  for  his  patient,  but  every  variation  he  orders  adds 
to  the  trouble  of  the  master,  who  is  obliged  to  collate  the  various  items  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  his  daily  account  of  their  consumption  accurately — if  this 
variation  is  attempted  to  any  great  extent  the  labour  becomes  immense,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  an  accurate  aecoimt  almost  impossible ;  there  is  thus  every 
temptation  to  fall  into  the  routine  of  ordering  a  fixed  diet  for  the  week,  if  there 
be  no  kindly  supervision  to  see  who  can  take  the  food  and  who  can  not ;  or,  if 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  meet  the  case,  there  remains 
no  alternative  but  for  the  patient  to  eat  that  given  to  him,  or  go  without." 

So,  too  often,  he  does  **  go  without,"  as  every  visitor  to  snch  sick 
beds  knows.  I  have  known  a  woman  hungry  for  days,  sinking  for 
want  of  food  which  she  could  swallow,  and  another  bed-ridden  and 
feehle,  who  has  had  two  hungry  days  a  week  for  ten  years,  because 
without  teeth  she  could  not  eat  the  hard  beef  which  those  two  days 
brought  her. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : — 

''  A  rig^d  application  of  the  rules  as  regards  diet,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
render  abortive  all  other  attempts  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and  to  re- 
duce the  whole  system  to  one  of  cold  apathetic  neglect  from  which  every  spark 
of  kindness  is  removed.  Ko  satisfEictory  airangoment  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sick,  or  oven  their  successful  treatment,  can  be  devised,  that  does  not  afford  the 
medical  officer  the  facilities  of  doing  that  which  he  does  with  his  private  patients 
when  prescribing  a  suitable  diet  for  them — namely,  enumerate  a  group  of  articles 
from  which  the  patient  may  select  that  which  best  meets  the  whim  or  taste  of  the 
time.  How  can  a  sick  man  derive  benefit  or  comfort  from  his  food  when  he 
knows  that  each  day  brings  him  the  same  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  cooked  in 
the  same  way ;  no  change  or  variety  by  which  to  tempt  a  feeble  appetite  ? 

*''  To  accomplish  this,  which  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  necessary 
reforms,  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  estabUshment  of  separate  cooking-places  for  the  infirmary,  where 
food  might  be  prepared  at  any  hour  that  it  was  needed  without  restriction  as  to 
kind  or  quantity.  With  these  modifications,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in 
workhouses  would  steadily  improve,  a  better  tone  woidd  be  given  to  the  whole 
establishment,  and  we  should  hear  far  less  of  such  disgraceful  abuses  as  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  these  places." 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  same  writer  throws  a  curious 

at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
at  Manchester,  1866. 
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light  upon  that  amusing  theory,  that  <<  the  doctor  can  order  whatever 
he  likes  for  the  sick  "  : — 

'*The  relation  in  -which  the  medical  officer  stands  to  the  governing  body  is  a 
false  one.  Heavy  and  responsible  duties  are  imposed  upon  him  under  circum- 
fitancee  the  most  unfavourable.  He  has  not,  as  he  ought  to  have,  merely  to  treat 
the  sick  with  all  needful  appliances  provided  to  his  hands ;  but  he  has  to  stand 
between  them  and  that  system  of  repression  framed  for  another  class,  and  to  pro- 
vide from  the  fertility  of  his  own  resources  ever}'thing  that  ought  to  be  there 
without  his  interference.  The  treatment  of  disease  is  no  easy  or  encouraging 
task  with  all  the  aid  that  wealth  and  kindness  can  provide ;  how  much  more 
difficult  must  it  be  when  all  these  are  wanting,  and  when  in  too  many  instances 
the  duty  has  to  be  done  in  spite  of  opposition  and  obstruction !  Briefly,  the 
Bhortcomings  in  workhouse  management  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following 
heads,  at  least  so  far  as  the  medical  department  is  concerned : — Overcrowding ; 
absence  of  proper  classification ;  absence  or  insufficiency  of  nursing,  medical 
appliances,  and  comforts ;  defective  dietary  and  cooking  arrangements,  and  a 
those  minor  evils  following  in  their  train." 

"The  cases  recently  reported  in  the  public  prints  sufficiently  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  evils  which  spring  from  these  defects ;  and  there  is,  to  add  to  all 
these,  the  evils  from  the  impolitic  system  on  which  the  purely  medical  relief  is 
supplied.  Starved  at  every  point,  how  can  we  expect  it  to  be  efficient  ?  Were  it 
not  a  painful  reality,  exercising  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  interests  of  the 
poor  and  of  that  profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  the  whole 
system  might  be  regarded  as  a  farce,  devised  for  the  semblance  of  things,  and 
never  seriously  intended  to  meet  the  stem  realities  of  disease  and  death,  with 
which  it  has  daily  to  do  battle  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances." 

These  are  strong  words,  strongly  spoken,  and  at  last  the  bitter 
truth  is  told. 

To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  private  houses  or 
in  well-organised  hospitals,  the  arrangements  for  the  care  or  cure  of 
the  sick  in  a  workhouse  infirmary  must  indeed  seem  a  farce. 

Spoken,  too,  as  these  words  are,  by  one  [who  has  stood  in  these 
''adverse  circumstances,"  between  hundreds  of  his  helpless  fellow- 
creatures  and  *<  the  stem  realities  of  disease  and  death,"  they  tell  their 
oven  story, 

A  curious  comment  they  indeed  form  upon  that  celebrated  dogma 
of  the  Poor-law,  '*  the  doctor  can  order  for  his  patients  whatever  he 
hkes."  They  certainly  express  clearly  and  painfully  the  feelings  of  a 
visitor  to  a  workhouse  infirmary,  bewildered  by  all  its  shortcomings. 

Much  as  these  infirmaries  have  been  written  about  of  late,  hardly 
has  one  ever  been  described.  So  very  little  is  known  of  them,  that  a 
description  of  one,  as  seen  from  a  visitor's  point  of  view,  will  have  an 
interest  of  its  own  after  all  that  has  been  quoted  from  one  qualified 
to  take  the  official  view ;  and  when,  also,  it  is  premised  that  the 
infirmary  described  is  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  workhouse, 
it  will  be  conceded  that  a  description  of  it  is  likely  to  show  clearly 
enough  the  workings  of  the  system  in  nearly  as  favourable  a  light  as 
they  are  capable  of. 
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As  nsnal,  few  people  even  knew  of  the  melancholy  accmnulation  of 
sickness  and  sorrow  and  death  which  was  shut  in  hy  those  workhonse 
walls.  Out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  there  were  upwards  of  200  sick 
people  in  the  wards  of  the  infirmary.  In  this  number  there  were  the 
year  before  last,  counting  from  the  9th  of  February  to  the  same  date 
in  the  following  year,  as  many  as  76  deaths :  87  men,  25  women,  and 
14  children  died  during  that  time."^  From  the  immense  number  of 
deaths  in  proportion  to  the  sick,  the  very  serious  nature  of  much  of 
the  illness  in  the  workhouse  will  be  evident.  Nearly  every  form 
of  fatal  disease  was  from  time  to  time  to  be  found  there.  In  the 
neighbouring  county  hospital  the  number  of  in-patients  averages  from 
70  to  80;  the  number  of  the  nurses  is  from  11  to  18;  there  is  a 
resident  doctor,  and  there  is  also  the  daily  attendance  of  other  medical 
men. 

In  the  workhouse  hospital,  with  its  200  patients,  there  were  2  paid 
nurses  and  1  man,  a  keeper  in  the  male  lunatic  wards. 

One  of  the  two  nurses  was  for  the  woman's  half  of  the  infirmary, 
the  other  for  the  men. 

There  is  the  attendance  of  one  medical  officer,  who  has  his  own 
large  practice  on  his  hands,  and  the  drugs  are  provided  by  him  out  of 
his  salary. 

The  infirmary,  which  is  approached  through  the  chapel,  is  a  de- 
tached building  at  the  back  of  the  chief  body  of  the  workhouse.  This 
chapel  is,  by  a  very  common  arrangement  in  workhouses,  also  the 
dinner-room.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  nave  and  transepts ; 
there  is  a  reading-desk  and  pulpit,  the  Commandments  above  them, 
and  texts  of  Scripture  round  the  walls.  Close  to  the  reading-desk 
and  pulpit  are  the  tables  for  serving  out  and  weighing  the  dinners, 
which  are  eaten  in  the  room  by  those  well  enough  to  go  there.  Here 
they  sit  in  rows  at  dinner,  where  they  sit  at  church  on  Sundays,  and 
the  ledges  upon  the  backs  of  the  seats  are  conveniently  adapted  for 
holding  their  plates  as  well  as  their  prayer-books. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  this  chapel  dining-room  opens  into  the 
airing-yards  of  the  infirmary,  paved  with  asphalte,  and  walled  and 
railed;  for  here  some  of  the  lunatics  and  the  imbeciles  are  nearly 
always  wandering  restlessly  about  in  the  open  air. 

The  lunatic,  idiot,  blind,  and  epileptic  are  classed  together,  and 
most  of  them  ar6  to  be  found  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  infirmary,  and 
are  called,  in  the  workhouse  language,  <<  specials. '' 

These  women  wear  a  brown  dress  of  linsey,  instead  of  the  blue 
cotton  worn  by  all  the  other  women.  There  are  some  of  these  specials 
always  to  be  found  scattered  in  different  rooms  amongst  the  other 
people — one  being  generally  told  off  in  each  room  to  act  as  assistant 
nurse. 

*  In  the  same  infirmar>'  from  Iftt  March,  1869  to  the  same  date  1870,  there 
were  83  deaths. 
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The  generality  of  these  poor  creatures  are  rather  imbecile  than 
insane,  though  they  become  sometimes  dangerously  mad.  When  they 
do  become  unmanageable,  they  are  taken  to  the  county  asylum.  They 
are  also  sometimes  brought  here  from  the  asylum. 

Some  of  these  poor  people  are  paralysed  and  afflicted  in  many 
ways,  and  some  are  very  aged  and  helpless.  A  year  ago,  when  these 
notes  were  taken,  there  were  about  50  men  and  between  80  and  40 
women  classed  as  **  specials." 

Most  of  the  women  are  under  the  care  of  a  young  woman,  a  patient 
herself  in  the  infirmary,  who,  when  not  too  ill,  does  her  best  for  her 
unfortunate  charges. 

It  is  the  custom  to  place  an  inmate  of  the  house  in  charge  of  each 
sick  room  and  all  the  people  in  it.  As,  with  hardly  any  exceptions, 
no  woman,  either  not  morally  or  physically  incapable  of  getting  her 
livelihood  out  of  the  house,  would  think  of  stopping  in  it,  the  women 
at  the  matron's  disposal  for  nurses  in  the  infirmary,  are  either  patients 
themselves  or  women  of  lost  character.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  any 
exception  to  this  rule. 

In  this  state  of  things,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  most  satisfactory 
women  for  nurses  are  those  who  are  sick  themselves ;  and  kindly  and 
patiently,  in  spite  of  their  own  suffering,  these  women  often  wait 
upon  those  sometimes  not  much  worse  than  themselves.  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  poor  women  ignore  their  own  pain,  and,  physically  in- 
capable of  giving  much  help  to  those  under  their  care,  still  comfort  and 
cheer  them  with  a  kindness  which  seemed  untiring. 

But,  unfortunately,  these  sick^  sick  nurses  are  the  exception,  and 
it  is  from  the  other  class  of  women  that  most  of  the  nurses  are  neces- 
sarily chosen  under  the  present  evil  system  of  pauper  nursing.  The 
matron  has  often  no  choice.  She  must  have  a  woman  in  charge  of 
the  sick  in  each  room;  and  though  she  knows  that,  from  their  wicked 
lives  and  their  bad  language,  they  are  totally,  utterly  unfit  for  the 
charge,  she  has  to  leave  often  from  six  to  ten  helpless  creatures  at 
their  mercy.  The  arrangement  that  seems  to  be  most  usual  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  workhouses,  is  to  appoint  a  woman  of  disreputable 
character  as  nurse  to  each  sick  room,  and  then  to  give  her  an  idiot  to 
help  her. 

*'  They  all  use  bad  language,  ma*am,*'  was  the  helpless  reply  of 
the  matron,  when  told  of  the  women  swearing  at  the  sick ;  but  in  all 
probability  she  herself  would  be  the  last  person  to  hear  of  such  abuses, 
as  the  women,  being  always  in  the  rooms  as  she  passes  through  on 
her  daily  rounds,  would  effectually  prevent  any  complaints  being  made 
of  their  conduct. 

Once  in  every  week,  also,  the  members  of  the  house  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  walk  through  these  rooms ;  and  clean,  and  airy, 
and  comfortable  they  no  doubt  think  they  look.  Sometimes  one  or 
two  of  them  speak  to  one  or  two  of  the  sick  people ;  but  such  a  cir- 
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cmnBtance  as  the  complaint  of  a  sick  pauper  to  "the  gentlemen "  is, 
I  dare  say,  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  annals  of  the  Poor-law. 

A  wan,  broken-spirited  looking  woman,  with  a  delicate,  still  young 
face,  lay  for  several  months  last  year  on  her  tidy  little  bed.  A  good 
and  gentle  face — the  face  of  one  who  could  suffer,  but  never  speak. 
She  had,  when  she  first  came  in,  the  eager,  terrible  look  of  a  starved 
person,  and  she  liad  been  as  nearly  starved  as  possible.-  She  had 
been  a  respectable  servant,  and  having  lost  her  health,  had  tried  to 
support  herself  with  needlework. 

She  was  in  a  decline,  and  had  a  distressing  cough  and  painful 
breathing,  and  an  abscess  of  some  sort  in  one  leg.  For  a  whole  year 
before  she  came  into  the  workhouse,  she  had  had  no  bed  but  two 
chairs,  on  which  she  lay  day  and  night  with  her  knees  cramped  up. 

In  this  attitude  the  bad  leg  gradually  stiffened ;  and  when  she  was 
brought  to  the  workhouse,  and  once  more  lay  on  a  bed,  where  she 
might  have  stretched  out  her  painful  limb  with  its  dreadful  wounds, 
it  was  found  to  be  fixed. 

So  she  lay,  slowly  wearing  away  to  her  death.  Each  week  her 
guardians  passed  her  bed  ;  every  day  the  kind  doctor  and  the  matron 
looked  at  and  often  spoke  to  her.  No  word  of  complaint  ever  passed 
her  lips,  and  yet  she  was  threatened,  and  struck,  and  sworn  at  by  the 
wicked  old  woman  who  was  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  room. 

Her  sufferings,  thank  God !  are  over.  At  Christmas  time  the  little 
procession  of  paupers  which  makes  a  workhouse  funeral,  passed  out 
of  the  gates  with  her  wan  and  distorted  corpse. 

"  There  are  lonely  deaths,  that  make 
The  heart  that  thinks  upon  them  hum  and  ache." 

When  the  sick  are  brought  into  the  infirmary,  their  own  clothes 
are  removed,  and  they  are  dressed  in  the  pauper  dress,  or,  if  too  ill 
for  that,  are  laid  on  one  of  the  many  little  beds. 

They  seem  generally  bewildered  for  a  few  days  by  the  change. 
The  number  of  strange  sick  people  about  them,  the  moaning  and 
complaining  of  those  very  ill,  and  the  talking  and  walking  about  of 
those  who  are  tolerably  well,  is  a  great  trial  to  the  very  sick ;  and  as 
the  rooms  are  passages — one  room  opening  into  another — ^this  evil  is 
unnecessarily  increased  by  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  sick  can  hardly  sleep  in  the  day.  Here  they  lie  for  weeks  or 
months  of  suffering :  then  comes  a  day  when  the  poor  man  or  woman 
is  dying.  From  the  beds  all  round,  the  sick  paupers  lift  themselves 
to  watch  the  last  gasp,  or  to  shudder  with  terror  (as  I  have  known 
them  for  hours)  over  a  protracted  death-agony.  No  loving  hand  is 
generally  by"  to  close  the  poor  eyes ;  no  voice  to  say,  "  God  bless 
you !  "  When  all  is  over,  they  see  from  their  beds  the  corpse  dressed 
for  its  burial.  It  lies  stiff  and  still  in  its  own  bed  amongst  them  for 
a  few  hours  longer ;  then  comes  what  is  spoken  of  with  a  strange 
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dread — ^tbe  sewing  the  body  in  the  flannel  shroud,  and  seeing  it 
carried  away  by  old  pauper  men  to  the  dead-house;  where  it  is 
placed  in  a  coffin,  sometimes,  I  believe,  lined  only  with  shavings,  and 
the  name  chalked  upon  the  lid.  In  a  day  or  two  the  funeral  takes 
place  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery,  in  a  spot  crowded  with  these 
unremembered  dead. 

The  dread  of  the  "  thin  coffin,*'  and  "  nobody  to  follow  " — ^the 
shavings  and  the  flannel  shroud — seem  an  unreal  grievance  to  be 
fretted  over  as  it  is ;  but  to  those  who  know  the  superstitious  feeling 
of  the  English  (still  more  of  the  Irish)  poor  for  a  *'  respectable  funeral,' ' 
it  will  not  seem  so. 

I  have  known  an  old  woman  nearly  starve  to  keep  out  of  the  work- 
house ;  and,  when  she  found  she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  go  in, 
upon  the  promise  that  she  should  be  taken  out  when  dead.  Her 
scraps  of  poor  old  furniture  were  to  go  for  the  funeral ;  and  the 
friend  with  whom  she  left  them  was  to  come  for  her  as  soon  as 
she  heard  she  was  dead.   The  friend  came  for  her  some  months  ago.'^ 

Another,  to  avert  the  flannel  shroud,  hoards  up  a  night-dress  she 
has  begged  '^  to  keep  by  her  "  till  she  wants  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  name  stamped  on  a  coffin-plate,  and  a  cotton  shroud, 
would  be  a  great  concession  to  the  feelings  of  the  sick  poor  in  work- 
houses. 

Many  of  the  sick  in  workhouses  have  been  discharged  as  "in- 
curables" from  different  hospitals,   and  these   are   sometimes  the   > 
saddest  cases  of  all. 

Unable  to  work,  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  With  their  sen-  * 
tence  of  death  pronounced,  they  can  only  come  to  this  last,  sad 
refuge ;  and  here  they  come  to  die.  Suffering  often  from  acute 
diseases,  they  have  not  the  comforts  and  aJUeviations  here  which  they 
had  found  in  regular  and  well-appointed  hospitals,  from  which  they 
are  necessarily  ejected  as  soon  as  their  term  of  admittance  is  over. 

Unable  to  work,  aware  perhaps  he  will  never  work  again,  a  sick 
man  leaves  the  hospital  where  he  had  known  every  kind  of  comfort, 
where  skill  and  cafe  had  done  its  best  for  him — a  place  where  all 
that  there  was  of  pity  and  kindness  had  been  his  of  right. 

In  coming  to  the  only  place  he  often  can  come  to,  the  workhouse 
inflrmary,  he  leaves  all  this  behind  him  :  and,  not  only  that,  but,  in 
becoming  a  pauper,  it  must  be  remembered  he  has  to  bear  an  un- 
deserved degradation  in  his  own  mind  and  in  that  of  others.  He 
is  the  same  man,  with  the  same  sufiering  that  brought  him  such 
care  and  kindness  once;  but  care  and  kindness  leave  him  at  the 

*  The  dead  at  the  Marylebone  Workhouse  are  laid  out  two  honrs  after 
death,  a  calico  ebrond  is  placed  upon  the  body,  which  is  then  removed  in  a 
■hell  to  the  dead-house ;  the  coffin  beam  the  name,  age,  and  date  of  death 
stamped  on  a  tin  coffin-plate. 

VOL.  vn.  o  r^^^^T^ 
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workhouse  door.  The  life  left  him  now  mast  be  worn  onb  in  a 
pauper's  dress  and  under  a  pauper's  treatment.  He  has  come  to  <<  a 
prison,  not  a  hospital/'  and  must  be  subjected  to  and  suffer  from  a 
law  framed  to  deter  the  idle  and  vagrant,  but  never  intended  for  such 
aa  he.* 

Sin  and  wickedness  have  done  much  towards  filling  a  place  like 
this  ;  but  it  really  seems  as  if  a  vitality,  that  lingered  on  through  loss 
of  all  that  made  life  worth  having,  did  more. 

Worn  out,  sometimes  almost  dying,  these  poor,  helpless  creatures 
are  brought  \A  more  often,  perhaps,  in  this  prostrate  state  than  in 
any  other ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  winter.  Many  of  the 
very  aged  people  have  worked  till  they  could  work  no  longer,  and 
then  starved  till  they  could  starve  no  longer,  to  keep  out  of  this  place ; 
and  when  they  are  here  at  last,  the  degradation  they  suffer  in  coming 
iSy  I  believe,  to  many  the  saddest  part  of  all  they  suffer.  This,  of 
oourse,  applies  to  the  respectable  portion  of  the  sick  poor,  who  find 
themselves  (as  classification  is  hardly  attempted)  associated  with 
degraded  creatures,  and  very  often  placed  under  tJmr  care. 

In  this  infirmary  the  men  certainly  look  far  more  helpless  and 
mora  uncomfortable  than  the  women.  They  miss  the  care  and 
nursing  which  only  women  can  give  in  sickness,  and  which,  poor 
fellows,  some  of  them  may  have  known  in  their  own  homes.  Here 
they  nurse  each  other — ^that  is,  one  man  in  each  room,  less  sick  than 
his  neighbours,  has  the  nursing  of  the  room ;  and  there  is  a  woman 
•  paid,  as  a  nurse,  to  superintend  their  efforts  (she  is  the  nurse  of  the 
men's  side  of  the  infirmary). 

There  were  about  60  to  80  sick  men,  and  about  50  lunatic  and 
imbecile,  in  these  wards  about  a  year  ago,  when  these  notes  were 
taken.  Thirty-seven  men  died  in  these  rooms  from  the  9th  of 
February,  1866,  to  the  same  day  last  year. 

In  workhouse  infirmaries  the  men  seem,  as  a  rule,  more  often 
unsatisfactory  characters  than  the  women.  Their  destitution  is 
certainly  far  more  often  their  own  fault ;  while,  in  the  women's 
wards,  in  numberless  cases,  it  will  be  found  the  inmates  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty  through .  the  drinking  or  'desertion  of  their 
husbands.  (If  only  half  of  these  stories  are  true,  and  perhaps  this 
would  be  a  large  percentage,  the  number  of  deserted  wives  in  this 
workhouse  is  extraordinary). 

But  the  first  thing  that  would  strike  a  visitor  to  the  infirmary 
would  be  the  number  of  aged  women.  In  some  rooms  so  many  are 
lying  stiff  and  still  in  their  little  beds,  all  dressed  in  the  blue  bed- 
gown and  white  cap  of  the  house— many  paralysed,  all  equally  sick, 
and  helpless,  and  friendless,  that  the  mass  of  human  suffering,  the 
very  monotony  of  it,  seems  like  a  nightmare. 

*  "  Bemember  this  is  a  prisoD,  not  a  hospital,"  were  the  words  of  an  official  to 
a  visitor  in  a  workhonse  inflxmary. 
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Only  by  degrees  do  you  begin  to  make  oat  for  yonrself  the  deep 
human  interest  in  each  of  these  blue  bundles,  ticketed  and  nmnbered, 
and  tacked  away  in  the  workhouse  little  bed  and  grey  coverlet.  And 
yet  each  of  these  is  a  woman,  who  has  lived,  and  loved,  and  saffered 
Icmg ;  and,  half  dead  as  they  are,  the  gentle  tonch  and  tone  of  a 
lady's  hand  and  voice,  with  all  the  onaecastomed  kindness,  wakes 
them  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  also  ot  protection,  which  they  only 
know  daring  those  brief  visits. 

What  these  poor,  helpless  creatures  must  endure  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  women  who  have  them  in  charge  one  hardly  dares  to 
think  of;  they  never  make,  and  never  can  make  a  complaint  to  the 
doctor^  matron,  or  any  other  person ;  for  their  nurse  is  always  there 
when  any  of  the  authorities  pass  through.  Other  patients  in  the 
room,  also,  cannot  tell,  for  the  same  reason,  what  they  see.  They 
often  have,  too,  a  great  and  well-founded  fear  of  the  woman  in 
charge,  whose  power  over  them  is  almost  unlimited — in  those  dreary 
workhouse  nighls,  especially  where,  in  the  light  of  a  dim  gas-light, 
poor  sleepless,  sick  creatures  sit  up  in  their  beds,  and  hear  a  dying 
woman  asking  help  of  the  nurse,  who  only  swears  at  them  for  waking 
her. 

'*  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  hear  her  swearing,  oh,  it  was  terrify- 
ing. I  felt  as  if  the  abyss  of  hell  was  open  under  our  feet,"  were 
the  rather  remarkable  words  of  a  respidctable  old  woman,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  in  the  workhouse  infirmary,  in  describing  such 
a  scene  to  me. 

These  women  look  upon  their  nursing  as  a  hardship,  and  no  doubt 
such  duties  as  theirs  must  be  (if  they  fulfilled  them)  a  hardship  ;  for 
they  would  be  most  inadequately  paid  by  the  mere  food  and  shelter 
they  receive. 

No  effectual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  sick  is  possible 
while  this  wretched  system  of  nursing  continues  to  be  the  rule  in 
workhouse  infirmaries.  In  some  rooms  of  the  infirmary  visited  by 
the  writer  it  was  useless  to  give  a  sick  creature  even  a  little  tea  and 
sugar,  atf  the  nurse  would  take  it  away  for  her  own  purposes  (sell  it 
or  change  it  for  tobacco,  or  drink  it  with  her  friends  in  the  room ; 
while  the  poor  woman  to  whom  it  had  been  given  lay  helpless  in  her 
bed).* 

Li  rooms,  under  such  women  as  this,  nothing  con  be  done  to  help 
the  sick  in  giving  anything ;  but  the  nurse  will  probably  be  kept  in 
check,  in  some  degree,  by  the  visits  of  ladies,  and  her  poor  charges 
will  be  grateful  for  being  talked  and  read  to,  and  none  need  it,  poor 
unfortunates,  as  they  do ; .  and  even  the  worst  of  these  pauper  nurses 
will  probably  be  induced  to  take  more  care  of  those  whom  they  see 
are  objects  of  pity  and  interest  to  a  lady. 

A  common  arrangement,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  appoint*a  woman 
*  This  is  no  fSmcif al  destination  of  my  own  for  the  tea  azid  sugar* 
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of  lost  character  as  nnrse,  and  then  to  give  her  a  ''  special "  as  an 
assistant ;  but  I  have  known  one  instance  where  the  nurse  combined 
the  two  qualifications — she  was  a  special,  and  her  character  of  the 
worst ;  she  was,  however,  kind  on  the  whole  to  her  helpless  patients 
(five  old  women,  four  of  them  bed-ridden) ;  but,  liable  as  she  was  to 
fits  of  frenzy,  the  bed-ridden  people  felt  themselves  helpless  in  her 
hands,  and  so  were  nearly  frightened  to  death  when,  in  one  of  her 
fits  of  passion,  she,  the  nurssy  suddenly  attacked  two  of  them  with 
the  wild  fury  of  the  lunatic  she  then  was.  This  shows  what  pauper 
nursing  may  be,  even  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  exceptionally 
well-regulated  workhouse. 

These  women,  by  all  the  habits  of  their  lives,  are  unfitted  for  the 
work,  and  the  blindest  of  all  the  blunders  of  the  Poor-law  Board  has 
been  the  sanctioning  of  a  system  of  nursing  which  places  such 
womanly  work  in  such  unwomanly  hands. 

For  all  they  may  do,  or  leave  undone,  they  are  not  to  blame  so 
much  as  those  through  whose  supineness  this  shocking  state  of  things 
has  continued  so  long.  With  violent,  uncontrolled  iongues  and 
tempers,  these  vTretched  women  make  their  authority  felt  in  their 
rooms.  And  it  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  in  the  wards  of  a 
workhouse  infirmary  to  see  women,  whose  fit  place  would  be  a  peni- 
tentiary, holding  absolute  authority  over  younger  women  of  good 
character  and  better  education  and  still,  perhaps,  more  often  over 
older  women,  many  of  whom  have  been  respectable  wives  and 
mothers. 

In  some  workhouses  the  system  has  been  much  amended  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  making  it  rather  a  ''  Blue  Bibbon  "  to  hold  the 
office  of  nurse,  instead  of  letting  it  be  a  bug-bear,  the  most  unpopular 
employment  in  the  house,  as  it  is  now  generally  considered.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  a  few  allowances  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  beer,  and, 
more  especially,  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  own  dress,  or  a  dress 
recognised  as  the  nurse's  dress,  were  allowed,  respectable  women 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  life.  From  time  to  time  good,  kind 
women  might  surely  be  found  in  any  large  workhouse  (brought  into 
the  house  by  temporary  sickness  or  poverty)  who,  instead  of  leaving 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  perhaps  half-starving  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  themselves  outside,  would  remain  where  they  would  find 
food  and  shelter,  and  also  kind  and  necessary  work  to  be  done  for 
their  more  suffering  fellow-creatures. 

But  if  the  visits  of  ladies  are  a  check  to  the  bad  nurses,  they  can 
make  them  a  great  means  of  encouragement  to  the  good ;  and  it 
would  be  a  real  and  untold  help  to  a  poor,  kind-hearted,  but  ignorant 
woman,  who  is  doing  her  best  for  her  fellow-patients  (for,  as  things 
are  at  present,  if  she  is  a  good  woman,  she  is  almost  sure  to  be  a 
sick  one),  to  find  the  lady  who  visits  her  room  sees  and  appreciates 
what  she  does. 
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The  evils  of  the  system  lie  too  deep  for  any  great  reform  to  he 
possible  from  outside  infiaenccs,  hat  still  the  little  that  may  he  done 
is  well  worth  doing,  if  it  were  no  more  than  the  bringing  of  a  kind 
and  womanly  sympathy  into  the  cold,  hard-hearted  atmosphere  of  the 
place — these  miserable  rooms,  where  sin  and  suffering  are  so  much 
the  rule  that  pain  and  troable,  and  death  itself  are  things  of  course 
and  excite  no  pity. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  could  believe  what  comfort  even  their 
very  presence  might  bring,  in  rooms  filled  with  w^eary-hearted  women. 
Sad  old  faces  are  raised  from  the  pillow,  with  a  glad  and  kindly  smile, 
to  welcome  the  lady,  who'comes,  not  only  as  a  well-known  friend, 
but  as  a  glimpse  of  that  outer  world  from  which  the  poor  prisoner  is 
for  ever  shut  out.  And  by  many  a  bedside  words  of  comfort  and 
peace  may  be  read  or  spoken,  which  will  lift  the  poor  listener  for  a 
time  above  her  weariness,  beyond  her  pain. 

None  listen  like  these  hopeless  ones  to  words  which  speak  of  the 
highest  hope ;  but  they  lie,  many  of  them,  except  for  the  necessarily 
rare  visits  of  the  chaplain,  for  months  upon  their  dying  beds,  without 
a  word  of  hope  or  comfort.* 

Their  siekne'ss,  their  very  weariness,  makes  them  ready  to  welcome 
spiritual  help ;  and  their  utter  destitution  makes  any  temporal  help 
received  with  what  seems  an  overwhelming  gratitude,  till  one  remem- 
bers that  they  have  nothing,  nor  any  chance  of  ever  having  anything 
of  their  own,  and  that  the  little  comforts  brought  to  them  are  just 
what  they  have  been  longing  for  in  vain. 

Things  which  we  should  consider  necessaries  for  the  sick  are  not 
given  in  most  workhouse  infirmaries. 

The  tea  provided  is  often,  perhaps  generally,  a  mere  mockery  of 
the  name ;  therefore  what  the,  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  nurses  all 
crave  alike  is  a  little  ''  real  tea.*'  '<  Fruit,  or  cooling  drinks,  for 
fevered  patients ;  flannel  wraps  for  the  shoulders  of  rheumatic  or 
bed-ridden  people  ;  <  air  beds  *  for  the  bed-ridden,  whose  skin  is  ofteir 
frightfully  excoriated  by  the  hard,  bad  mattresses  ;  cushions  for  thoso 
who  have  sores,  arm-chairs  for  those  who  can  never  lie  down,, 
oppressed  by  dropsy,  or  choking  with  pulmonory  complaints;  all 
these  comforts  (we  might  say  necessaries)  for  the  sick  are  almost 
unattainable."  t 

They  would  no  longer  be  unattainable  if  boards  of  guardians  would 
allow  the  public  to  supply  them,  and  this  under  their  own  regula- 

*  A  workhonfie,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  400  inmates,  is  a  parish  of 
itself;  and  in  a  parish  of  that  size  there  would  not,  on  an  average,  be  more 
than  half-a-dozen  people  ill  enough  at  any  time  to  engage  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  clergyman.  In  this  one  tcorkhouse  pariah  there  were  more  than  a 
hundred  very  sick,  and  the  chaplain  had  another  parish  of  3,000  souls. 

t  From  a  paper  called  '*  Destitute  Incurables  in  Workhouses,"  by  Miss  Elliott 
and  Miss  Cobbe.  ,  . 
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tiooB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  comforts  and  appliances 
would  reach  the  unfortunate  creatures,  in  every  workhouse  infirmary, 
if,  in  the  first  place,  the  need  was  known  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the 
charitable  were  allowed  to  supply  the  need.  If  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  ask  the  ratepayers  to  give  more  than  the  barest  necessaries,  surely 
it  would  be  only  right  to  allow  charity  to  do  the  rest. 

What  an  amount  of  relief  t^  thousands  **  wearing  away  Uie  last 
months  of  their  agonies  *'  as  incurables  in  workhouses,  would  imme- 
diately be  given,  if  the  plan  of  ^^  incurable  wards  "  was  allowed  in 
all,  as  it  is  already  in  a  few  workhouses.* 

There  would  be  no  <<  encouragement  to*  pauperism  *'  here,  and  if  it 
were  known  in  each  neighbourhood  there  was  such  a  place  filled  with 
all  that  is  saddest  in  human  suffering,  help  and  sympathy  would  be 
called  out  at  once. 

Where  private  charity  has  thus  come  forward  to  fill  up  the  defi- 
ciencies of  public  charity,  no  irregularity  or  undue  interference  has 
been  the  result.  In  some  London  parishes,  and  a  few  country  ones, 
committees  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  at  work,  and  their  kind 
services  are  highly  valued,  not  only  by  the  guardians,  but  also  by 
the  over-worked  officials,  to  whom  they  are  capable  of  being  a 
great  help  and  encouragement.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  various 
and  incongruous  institutions  contained  vrithin  the  walls  of  a  work- 
house  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  those  in  charge,  and  the  need 
there  must  be  of  external  help.  They  have  to  make  their  house  a 
test  of  destitution,  a  bug-bear  to  paupers,  and  yet  keep  up  its 
efficiency  as  an  asylum,  a  school,  and  a  hospital,  at  the  very  smallest 
possible  cost. 

A  very  bare  skeleton  of  a  charity  a  workhouse  must  always  remain, 
a&id  it  seems  wonderful  that  private  charity  should  not  long  ago  have 
been  invoked  to  make  up  its  deficiencies. 

And  here,  at  last,  in  this  supplementing  of  public  by  private  charity, 
it  may  be,  will  be  found  the  solution  of  that  long-unsolved  problem 
of  the  Poor-law — ^how  to  combine  justice  to  the  ratepayer  with  mercy 
to  the  pauper. 

It  may  well  be  that  nothing  but  the  voluntaryism  of  private  charity 
can  reach  all  the  needs  of  those  who,  sick  and  forsaken,  close  their 
eyes  in  thousands  in  the  wards  of  our  workhouse  infirmaries.  Twenty- 
three  thousand  paupers  die  in  these  places  every  year.  Are  there  five 
hundred  people  in  England  who  ever  sat  by  a  workhouse  pauper's 
dying  bed  ?     Surely  Christian  charity,  humane  pity,  wiU  find  its  way 

.  *  The  plan  is  this — "  1.  That  in  every  workhouse  perBons  suffering  firom  acute 
and  distressing  diseases,  such  as  dropsy,  consumption,  or  canoer,  should  be  placed 
in  wards  especially  allotted  to  them,  to  be  called  the  wards  for  male  and  female 
incurables. 

*'  2.  That  in  these  particular  wards  private  charity  be  permitted  to  introduce 
whatever  may  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  inmates.'* 
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into  these  places,  filled  with  all  that  is  most  miserable  upon  earth, 
sooner  or  later — if  not,  from  every  one  of  these  uncomforted,  dying 
beds,  will  be  heard  the  cry  which  is  going  up  to  heaven  against  us — 
"  Sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not."  * 

♦  In  690  workhouses  in  England  and  Walks  : — 

Number  of  inmates  on  8th  April,  1861 119,984 

Deaths  registered  in  the  year  1861 22,785 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  deaths  to  inmates 19 

Deaths  in  workhouses  of  London  in  1865 0,715 

1866 7,088 

1867 6,829 

1868 6,789 

•       George  Geauam,  Bcgistrar-General. 
General  Regiiter  OJiee,  Somerset  Souse, 
December  14, 1869. 
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Five  years  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  was  bom  Jean  de  la 
Fontaine,  a  man  destined  equally  to  fill  the  earth  with  his  name,  and 
possessing  a  genius  as  decidedly  unique.  The  comparison  can  scarce 
hold  further,  unless  in  this,  that  the  proverbs  of  boUi  these  great  men 
have  been  ever  by  the  unlearned  not  only  reciprocally  misquoted,  but 
that  to  both  have  been  constantly  attributed  the  best  and  most  re- 
markable sayings  of  other  writers.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not  heard 
frequently  assigned  to  Shakspeare  the  well-known  line  in  Congreve's 
**  Mourning  Bride  '* : — 

"  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast?  " 

and  as  often  to  La  Fontaine  the  concluding  lines  of  one  of  Gray*s 
inimitable  lyrics : — 

"  Enough  ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss 
'Tib  folly  to  be  wise?" 

We  know  too  little  of  the  life  and  earlier  manhood  of  Shakspeare. 
Of  La  Fontaine's  we  know  perhaps  too  much.  A  legion  of  con- 
temporaneous friends  have  vied  in  their  exhaustive  gleanings,  and  we 
owe  it  possibly  to  an  abuse  of  biographical  fidelity  that  traits  have 
been  reproduced,  as  fairly  illustrating  La  Fontaine's  life  and  cha- 
racter, which  might  have  been  more  fairly  suppressed  as  exceptional 
and  inconclusive.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear,  from  all  that  has 
been  written  of  La  Fontaine,  that  his  time-honoured  appellation  of 
*'  the  good  "is,  as  goodness  is  generally  understood,  an  egregious 
misapplication  of  terms.  An  indefinable  irony  clings  to  the  designa- 
tion of  tJie  good,  as  preserved  historically  to  the  merely  wise  or 
powerful ;  so  simple  and  sublime  a  title,  when  conferred  in  honest 
faith,  has  been  never  less  than  the  price  of  some  particular  excellence, 
displayed  in  conjunction  with  the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  social 
virtues.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  La  Fontaine,  it  has  never  appeared  to 
be  otherwise  than  sincerely  that  his  compatriots  have  styled  him 
**  Le  bon  La  Fontaine."  This  anomaly,  for  such  it  can  be  shown  to 
be,  may  be  due  to  the  circumstances  that  the  term  was  not  applied  to 
him  till  long  after  his  death,  and  when  he  spoke  only  to  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  his  immortal  apologue.  He  was,  moreover, 
of  a  retiring  and  moody  nature,  and  little  known  during  his  lifetimo 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  patrons.  By  these,  and  indeed 
by  all  the  literary  men  of  bis  time.  La  Fontaine  was  esteemed  in  due 
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proportion  to  his  worth ;  and,  before  his  decline,  had  earned  the 
surpassing  title  of  Vinimitable,  and  that  with  the  mianimons  and  nn- 
gradging  assent  of  the  Academy. 

It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  this  prior  title  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  to  him.  In  the  case  of  no  other  author  has  time  more 
thoroughly  confirmed  its  justice.  La  Fontaine  was  not  only  inimit- 
able as  a  living  writer,  but  has  since  defied  the  competition  of  two 
hundred  years.  There  is  but  one  La  Fontaine,  as  there  is  but  one 
Shakspeare,  and  each  has  attained  perfection  in  his  separate  and  dis- 
similar endowment. 

In  excepting,  however,  to  La  Fontaine's  title  to  be  distinguished 
as  "the  good,'*  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  represent  him  as  want- 
ing in  all  that  constitutes  conventional  goodness.  He  possessed,  on 
the  contrary,  many  amiable  qualities.  He  was  unaffected,  truthful, 
and  compassionate ;  he  stood  firmly  by  his  friend  in  trouble,  and  was 
invariably  patient  and  forgiving.  But  as  a  companion  he  was  most 
often  absent  and  oblivious;  as  a  guest  he  was  sensual  and  un- 
courteons.  In  his  estate  and  household  hq  was  disorderly  and 
prodigal.  His  private  life  will  scarcely  bear  the  friendliest  inspection, 
and  he  stands  convicted,  by  the  verdict  of  his  most  indulgent 
partisans,  -of  being  a  bad  husband  and  an  unnatural  father.  Much 
that  has  been  written  of  him  might  be  rejected  as  incredible,  were  it 
not  for  the  corroboration  of  independent  witnesses,  and  those  who 
would  cull  materials  for  a  striking  sketch,  have  abundant  means  at 
their  disposal.  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  advantage  in  composing  a 
memoir  from  sources  so  various  and  unconnected,  affording,  as  it 
does,  the  chance  of  being  occasionally  new  to  the  general  reader,  who 
may  before  have  been  rationally  satisfied  with  one  or  two  only  of  the 
many  accounts  that  have  been  published. 

La  Fontaine  was  bom  at  Chateau-Thierry,  in  the  year  1621.  His 
father  held  a  government  situation  as  Inspector  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  His  education  was  neglected,  and,  at  the'age  of  seventeen, 
he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  construe  his  Virgil  with  the  aid  of  his 
grammar  and  dictionary.  At  nineteen  he  entered  the  oratory,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  a  priest ;  but  he  soon  found  it  was  not  his 
vocatioil  to  submit  to  rules,  and  he  accordingly  returned  to  his  family 
within  eighteen  months  of  his  matriculation.  At  twenty-one  his 
father  gave  up  to  him  his  office  of  inspector,  and  shortly  afterwards 
married  Jiim  to  Marie  Hericart,  a  young  lady  of  superior  attainments 
and  of  great  personal  beauty.  Into  both  these  engagements  he 
entered  with  listless  submission,  consulting  his  indolence  rather  than 
his  taste,  and  preferring  guidance  to  the  fatigue  of  choice.  It 
followed  that  his  charge,  though  he  held  it  for  twenty  years,  was 
constantly  neglected ;  and,  as  regards  his  wife,  whose  humour  was 
imperious  and  temper  sour,  he  kept  out  of  her  way  continually,  and 
allowed  her  to  rival  him  at  will  in  dissipating  the  family  estate.     He 
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nevertheless  held  her  judgment  in  esteem;  and  consulted  her  on  all 
matters  of  business  which  he  deemed  important. 

La  Fontaine's  father  was  addicted  to  making  verses,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  induce  his  son  to  take  to  poetry.  But  nothing  seemed 
to  move  the  latter  from  his  lethargic  indifference,  and  he  attained  his 
twenty- second  year  before  discovering  the  slightest  symptom  of  the 
existence  of  a  passion  which  was  destined  so  soon  to  absorb  and 
captivate  his  entire  soul.  An  accident  one  day  revealed  the  latent 
germ,  and  developed,  at  once  and  for  ever,  not  only  the  taste  for 
verses,  but  also  that  internal  conviction  without  which  the  art  of 
verse-making  can  never  be  a  serious  and  enduring  profession.  Being 
one  evening'  at  supper  with  some  military  friends  at  the  garrison  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  an  officer  recited  to  the  company  an  ode  of  Malherbe. 
La  Fontaine  appeared  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  and,  suddenly, 
as  he  himself  relates  it,  he  felt  the  sacred  fire  ignite  within  his  breast. 
On  his  return  home  ho  employed  himself  in  committing  to  memory 
the  whole  of  the  volume  which  contained  the  ode ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  he  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  original  versification.  His 
first  model  was  Malherbe,  whom  he  continued  to  imitate  till  advised 
by  a  judicious  friend  to  reform  his  taste  with  Horace,  Virgil,  Terence, 
and  Quintilian.  This  counsel  he  immediately  followed,  and  his  pro- 
ductions soon  afterwards  afforded  proof  of  his  having  done  so  with 
amazing  profit.  The  only  French  authors  whom  he  read  with 
pleasure  were  Eabelais,  Marot,  and  d'Urfe ;  and  he  could  scarcely, 
perhaps,  have  better  chosen  for  the  kind  of  excellence  he  aimed 
at.  From  time  to  time  he  read  the  writings  of  other  Frenchmen, 
but  only  at  long  intervals,  and  by  little  at  a  time.  The  Italians, 
he  said,  were  more  diverting;  and,  of  all  the  Italian  sdiool,  his 
favourites  were  Ariosto  and  Boccaccio.  These  two  latter  he  read 
and  re-read  with  untiring  avidity,  perpetually  imitating  their  style, 
until,  according  to  his  coiitemporary,  Milton,  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
passing  it. 

But,  strange  as  the  assortment  may  appear,  La  Fontaine  delighted 
also  in  Plato  and  in  Plutarch.  So  eccentric  a  mingling  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  pitiable  vanity ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  with  La  Fontaine,  affectation  in 
any  shape  was  constitutionally  impossible,  and  secondly,  that  a 
genius-  so  profoundly  original  was  exempted  by  nature  herself  from 
the  observance  of  rules  incompatible  wiUi  its  natural  condition.  To 
La  Fontaine's  vision,  the  union  of  such  extremes  as  that  of  Rabelais 
with  Plato,  may  have  presented  those  laughing  images  which  abound 
in  all  his  writings,  and  which  render  wisdom  easy  to  the  clumsiest 
intelligence.  Certain  it  is  that  he  studied  Plato  with 'the  same  dili- 
gence as  Eabelais,  copies  of  both  having  been  found  after  his  death, 
interlined  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with  annotations  in  his  own 
handwriting. 
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La  Fontaine  had  now  passed  gome  years  in  absolute  seclusion, 
seeing  only  his  intimate  acquaintances,  and  becoming  daily  more 
insensible  to  the  distractions  of  the  outer  world.  The  profits  of  his 
pen  exempted  him  for  a  while  from  the  odious  need  of  feigning  to 
inspect  the  woods  and  forests,  and  ho  consigned  his  charge  to  chance, 
prepared  to  resign  it  at  the  first  hostile  signal  &om  his  official 
superior.  From  this  supreme  beatitude  the  happy  poet  was  roused 
unexpectedly  by  the  effects  of  a  malignant  fjEirce.  A  retired  captain 
of  dragoons,  who  had  established  his  retreat  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
had  become  a  constant  visitor  at  La  Fontaine's  house,  began,  from 
his  supposed  attentions  to  Madame  La  Fontaine,  to  attract  the  ilotice 
of  the  idle  gossips  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  idea  was  simply 
absurd,  the  captain  was  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  by  no  means  of 
the  gallant  species.  He  was  something  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  who  was  usually  absorbed  in  his 
papers,  or  in  the  wood  declaiming  verses,  took  naturally  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  the  accomplished  wife.  An  officious  and  ill-disposed 
acquaintance  hinted  the  suspicion,  and  soon  persuaded  La  Fontaine, 
who  gave  credit  to  the  insinuation  as  to  a  truth  not  worth  examining, 
that  his  honour  was  compromised,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  himself  and 
to  the  public  to  demand  reparation. 

Without  another  word,  and  as  if  anxious  to  be  rid  at  once  of  a 
plaguing  obligation,  the  poet  unhung  his  sword,  and  went  straight  to 
the  captain,  whom  he  placidly  invited  to  follow  him  into  the  wood, 
as  he  had  something  private  to  say  to  him,  of  an  immediate  and 
pressing  natare.  The  captain  obeyed  in  mute  astonishment,  unable 
to  guess  what  had  happened,  but  shrewdly  divining  mischief  from 
the  unusual  apparition  of  the  sword.  On  arriving  at  a  convenient 
spot,  La  Fontaine  shortly,  and  without  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion, 
explained  the  purport  of  the  interview,  and  called  on  the  captain  to 
defend  himself.  The  captain  drew  accordingly,  but  vdshed  to 
expostulate.  The  poet,  however,  allowed  no  time  for  parleying,  and 
began  the  attack  with  vigour.  The  combat  was  soon  over.  By  a 
movement  well  known  and  easy  to  the  skilful  fencer,  the  captain  sent 
his  opponent's  sword  flying  to  some  yards'  distance,  and  thereupon 
tendered  his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation.  La  Fontaine  took  it 
immediately,  declared  honour  satisfied,  and  accepted  the  captain's 
invitation  to  go  home  with  him  to  break&st.  No  sooner  at  table, 
than  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  only  one  warlike  incident  of 
his  life,  resuming  the  subjects  which  occupied  his  mind  in  general, 
and  conversing  gaily  on  his  future  literary  projects.  On  taking  leave 
of  him,  the  captain  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  the  morning,  and 
delicately  volunteered  to  discontinue  his  visits  to  Madame  La  Fon« 
taiue.  '^  By  no  means  I  "  exclaimed  the  poet  eagerly,  ''  I  fought 
with  you  this  morning  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  as  I  was  told  my 
honour  required  it.     I  shall  fight  you  again  on  my  own  account. 
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unless  you  promise  to  continue  to  come  to  my  house  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  between  us." 

Shortly  after  his  ridiculous  encounter  with  the  captain,  La  Fontaine 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon.  The  literary  attractions  of  the  capital  soon  made  on  him  a 
sensible  impression,  and  he  subsequently  discovered  a  pretext  for 
repeating  his  visit  on  every  possible  occasion.  His  renl  motive 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  to  escape  from  his  wife,  whom  he  found 
getting  less  appeasable  as  she  increased  in  age,  and  who  was  con- 
stantly reminding  him  of  his  duty.  His  finances,  however,  seldom 
admitted  of  a  long  stay ;  for  whatever  his  gains,  his  expenditure 
invariably  exceeded  them,  and  Madame  at  home  continued  to  be  a? 
prodigal  as  he.  Piece  by  piece  the  patrimony  was  sold  and  dis- 
sipated; the  common  estate  was  then  resorted  to,  till  nothing  at 
length  was  left  but  what  had  been  rendered  inalienable  by  the 
marriage  contract. 

Meanwhile  La  Fontaine's  fame  had  procured  him  powerful  pro- 
tectors. Amongst  these  was  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  a  well-known 
patroness  of  letters,  and  competent,  from  her  own  rare  attainments 
and  discerning  judgment,  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  her  singularly 
gifted  protege.  Her  liberality  was  at  first  conveyed  to  La  Fontaine 
in  the  shape  of  handsome  fees  for  poems  bespoken  professionally ; 
till,  becoming  more  and  more  enamoured  with  his  talents,  and  know- 
ing his  hatred  of  all  business,  as  well  as  his  utter  indifference  to 
everything  postponable  without  risk  of  instant  annihilation,  she 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  her  hotel  in  Paris,  where  she 
offered  him  hospitality  in  permanence,  as  one  of  her  immediate 
family. 

Matrons  have  denounced  as  immoral  Madame  de  la  Sabliere's 
arrangement  for  La  Fontaine,  and  in  spite  of  all  claim  to  regard  the 
case  as  eminently  exceptional,  have  bestowed  on  the  deserted  wife 
their  exclusive  and  entire  sympathy.  Nor  has  the  least  palliation 
been  admitted  from  the  circumstance  that  La  Fontaine  was  able,  from 
Paris,  to  remit  his  wife  money  which  he  could  not  have  supplied  her 
with  had  he  remained  her  companion  at  Chateau  Thierry.  It  is  not 
for  the  biographer  to  criticise  a  judgment  proceeding  from  so  autho- 
rised a  source,  but  the  historical  fact  remains,  that  from  La  Fontaine's 
installation  at  his  friend's  hotel  dates  the  commencement  of  his 
world-wide  reputation.  Dispensed  from  all  pecuniary  cares,  and 
severed  definitively  from  scenes  that  worried  and  disturbed  him,  he 
was  able  thenceforth  to  consecrate  his  whole  soul  to  letters  without 
distraction  or  interruption.  The  result  was  that  one  small  octavo 
volume  which,  in  a  hundred  pages,  distils  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
schools.  The  fables  have  long  since  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
criticism  ;  where  copies  or  imitations,  they  are  held  by  the  assent  of 
all  men  to  have  surpassed  their  originals,  and  where  original,  jthey 
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take  the  foremost  rank  amongst  the  gems  of  European  literature. 
Their  profoundness,  and  at  the  same  time  their  infinite  simplicity, 
are  consigned  unalterably  to  the  author's  credit  in  his  contrasting,  but 
equally  undisputed,  titles  of  <'  The  Inspired  Innocent,'*  and  ''  The 
Solomon  of  Poets ; "  and  were  testimony  wanting  to  their  general 
worth  as  didactic  compositions,  we  have  that  of  Frederic  the  Great, — 
a  royal,  but  somewhat  crabbed  student,  who  read  with  avidity,  but 
praised  with  caution.  Maupertius  was  a  great  admirer  of  Jean 
Sobieski,  and  often  spoke  of  him  in  his  interviews  with  the  king. 
On  one  occasion  Frederic,  whose  respect  for  Sobieski Vas  somewhat 
less  profound,  replied  pettishly  in  French  : — '<  Tu  m'embetes  avec 
ion  Jean  Sobieski ;  je  ne  reconnais  que  trois  Jeans  qui  vaillent  la 
peine  d'en  parler :  ce  sont  Jean  le  Baptiste  ;  Jean  TEvang^liste,  et 
Jean  le  Fabuliste."  Napoleon  I.,  who  read  so  little,  was  a  constant . 
reader  of  La  Fontaine.  Observing  that  even  children  were  enter- 
tained by  the  fables,  he  expressed  regret  that  so  much  was  lost  to 
them  from  their  inability  to  seize  the  illusions.  May  not  such  con- 
siderations be  allowed  some  weight  in  establishing,  so  to  speak,  the 
isolated  oneness  of  the  judgment  in  appeal,  and  in  so  far  redeeming 
the  independent  and  penetrating  La  Sabliere  from  the  reproach  of 
having  demoralised  La  Fontaine  ? 

At  Madame  de  la  Sabliere's  La  Fontaine  became  speedily  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  capital,  and  greedily 
imbibed  the  rich  instruction  they  afforded  him.  He  allied  himself 
especially  to  Racine,  Boileau,  Bemier,  and  Chappelle.  With  Eacine 
he  delighted  to  read  Homer,  and  his  comments  have  been  preserved 
as  curious  relics  of  his  unstudied  style.  The  beauties  of  Homer  were, 
nevertheless,  half  veiled  from  him  by  the  Latin  rendering,  as  he  was 
too  weak  in  Greek  to  attempt  to  read  the  original.  Racine  treated 
him  altogether  paternally ;  took  him  about  with  him  to  his  friends, 
and  scolded  or  encouraged  him  according  to  his  behaviour.  He 
relates  of  him  an  anecdote  which  thoroughly  exemplifies  the  charm- 
ing naivete  of  his  natural  faith  and  character.  He  one  day  per- 
suaded La  Fontaine  to  accompany  him  to  tenebras,  where  the 
length  of  the  service  soon  tired  his  attention,  and  caused  him  to 
look  around  for  distraction.  Racine,  observing  this,  put  into  his 
hand  an  ancient  Bible,  which  opened  accidentally  at  the  Prayer  of 
the  Jews  in  Baruch.  La  Fontaine  soon  became  absorbed  in  the 
perusal,  till,  quite  forgetting  he  was  at  church,  and  in  the  midst  of 
divine  service,  turned  suddenly  on  Racine,  and  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  I  say,  who's  this  Baruch  ?  Why,  do  you  know,  he's  a  fine  genius  ?  " 
For  some  days  afterwards  he  could  think  of  Baruch  and  nothing  else, 
and,  without  the  slightest  introduction,  put  the  somewhat  embar- 
rassing question  to  each  acquaintance  he  fell  in  with,  <<  I  say, 
Monsieur  So-and-so,  have  you  read  Baruch  ?    He  was  a  fine  genius! " 

The  anecdote  itself  may  be  well  known  to  the  reader,  but  not  so, 
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possibly,  the  fact  that,  at  the  time,  a  proverb  sprung  from  it,  \vhich 
is  still  in  vogue  amongst  persons  of  the  educated  class  in  France. 
With  such  it  is  usual  to  reply  to  an  unconnected  proposition,  when 
started  so  abruptly  as  to  take  by  surprise,  *'Dites  done,  Monsieur  un 
tel,  avez-vous  lu  Baruch?" 

When  in  familiar  talk  with  chosen  friends,  and  on  subjects  which 
interested  him.  La  Fontaine's  face,  which  was  heavy,  and  even 
sluggish  in  composure,  became  alive  with  light  and  joy.  At  such 
moments  his  conversation  resembled  his  writings,  tripping  and 
elegant,  but  filled  with  sense  and  meaning.  His  friends  looked  at 
him  and  listened,  and  he  usually  talked  on  unconsciously  till  the 
lights  burnt  down  in  th*eir  sockets  and  the  ladies  rose  to  go. 
Grievously  put  out  were  those  who  allured  him  to  their  homes  to 
excite  him  to  talk,  and  who  invited  friends  to  hear  him.  On  such 
occasions  he  usually  sat  either  taciturn  and  fixed,  or  grossly  absorbed 
in  the  dinner.  He  is  said  to  have  been  sadly  given  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  but  perhaps  only  when  in  presence  of  the  table-cloth ; 
he  is  not  supposed  to  have  had  gluttonous  thoughts,  or  in  any  shape 
to  have  deified  his  appetite.  He  atfe,  at  all  events,  prodigiously,  but 
preferred  dining  from  a  dish  that  pleased  him,  to  varying  his  dinner 
with  several.  His  friends  have  sometimes  amused  themselves  by' 
helping  him  by  degrees  to  an  entire  dish,  the  others  by  design 
declining  it.  In  such  cases  no  concert  or  adroitness  was  at  all 
necessary;  La  Fontaine  noticed  absolutely  nothing.  Ho  was,  in- 
deed, so  utterly  unobservant  of  all  that  surrounded  him,  that  it  was 
all  but  insipid  to  play  tricks  on  him.  He  was  by  no  means  particular 
in  his  diet.  Few  things  displeased  him  if  cooked  sufficiently,  and  he 
appeared  not  always  aware,  in  matters  of  food,  of  even  the  most 
specific  distinctions.  He  disliked  oysters  and  sage-cheese,  and  had 
a  strange  aversion  to  gravy;  but  with  those  few  exceptions  he 
seemed  happy  with  a  plateful  of  anything.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
particularly  fond  of  poultry,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that,  being  at 
dinner  one  day  with  indifferent  friends  at  Neuilly,  the  lady  of  the 
house,  thinking  to  provoke  his  genius  with  a  weighty  problem,  asked 
him,  with  affected  gravity,  what  he  would  deem  the  extreme  term  of 
happiness  as  accessible  to  human  sensibilities  ?  "  Fricasseed  fowl, 
Madame,"  replied  La  Fontaine,  after  a  short  pause,  and  with  a  con- 
straint of  tone  bespeaking  the  effort  it  had  cost  him  to  understand 
the  question.  He  then  relapsed  immediately  into  his  boorish  absence, 
and  presently  fell  fast  asleep.  On  another  occasion  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  breakfast,  offered  him  by  a  minister  of  state,  whose 
friends  were  extremely  desirous  of  making  the  poet's  acquaintance. 
Punctually  at  twelve — ^the  hour  named — ^La  Fontaine  arrived  at  the 
minister's  hotel.  He  was,  nevertheless,  the  last  arrival,  from  the 
eagerness  of  the  guests  to  be  present  at  the  poet's  entry.  La 
Fontaine  took  his  seat  at  once,  dispensing  himself  from  all  further 
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ceremony  than  a  general  bow  to  tbe  assemblage.  The  repast  was 
choice  and  abundant,  the  guests  merry  and  convivial.  La  Fontaine 
alone  kept  silence,  eating  and  drinking  with  diligence,  and  imparting 
to  no  one  the  heavy  reflections  which  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind. 
Having  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  began  to  appear  sleepy,  and  glances 
were  exchanged  across  the  table.  Presently  he  rose  to  go,  excusing 
his  departure  on  the  pretext  of  having  to  attend  at  the  Academy. 
His  host  reminded  him  that  the  Academy  was  close  by,  and  that 
there  was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the  sitting.  "  1*11  go 
the  longest  way,*'  replied  the  poet,  continuing  to  adjust  his  mantle  ; 
and,  without  another  syllable,  he  shambled  out  of  the  banquet-room, 
leaving  his  friends  at  table  to  discuss  him  as  their  pleasure  directed. 

When  heated  with  discussion,  La  Fontaine  ceased  to  listen  to  his 
opponent,  and  heard  nothing  of  what  others  said  around  him.  At  a 
supper  where  Moliere  and  Despreaux  were  amongst  the  guests,  the 
conversation  fell  on  the  machinery  of  the  stage ;  La  Fontaine  con- 
demned the  a  part  (or  words  spoken  aside,  and  supposed  to  be 
heard  exclusively  by  the  audience),  <<  What,'*  he  exclaimed,  <'  can  be 
more  eonkary  to  good  sense  than  to  suppose  an  actor  can  be  heard 
by  the  audience  in  the  parterre  and  gallery,  and  not  by  another  actor 
standing  close  beside  him  ?  "  It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  the  fiction 
was  extremely  convenient,  and  in  viva  voce  representations  almost 
impossible  to  substitute.  La  Fontaine  talked  on,  getting  louder  and 
louder,  and  threatening  to  become  tiresome  to  the  company.  At 
last  Despreaux,  winking  to  the  other  guests,  began  calling  him  aloud 
all  sorts  of  names :  *<  La  Fontaine  must  be  certainly  a  great  scoundrel ; 
La  Fontaine  is  a  great  gander;  a  blockhead,  a  calf,  a  famous  owl," 
&c.,  &o.  These  words  he  repeated  incessantly,  till  at  length  La 
Fontaine,  remarking  all  at  once  that  every  one  in  the  room  was 
laughing,  inquired  quietly  what  the  matter  was.  ''What!"  said 
Despreaux,  <'  here  am  I,  hoarse  with  calling  you  all  the  hardest  names 
I  can  think  of,  and  you  don't  hear  me,  although  I  am  near  enough 
to  you  to  touch  your  elbow,  and  yet  you  think  it  extraordinary  that 
one  actor  should  be  unable  to  hear  another,  who  may  be  ten  paces 
away  from  him?" 

On  the  other  hand,  La  Fontaine  never  grew  disconcerted  through 
raillery,  nor  lost  his  temper  an  instant  under  the  most  galling  plea- 
santries. It  might  have  been  said  of  him  in  slang  language  that  he 
'*  stood  chaff  admirably ;"  but  this  to  such  a  damaging  extent,  that 
his  patience  was  frequently  in  danger  of  passing  for  total  insensibility. 
With  strangers  he  was  certainly  completely  indifferent,  but  with 
friends,  what  appeared  to  be  indifference,  was  in  reality  preoccupa- 
tion. An  instance  of  this  excluding  absence  occurred  at  the  house  of 
Moliere,  where  La-  Fontaine  had  been  invited  to  meet  Descoteaux,  a 
celebrated  i^layer  on  the  flute.  Descoteaux  played,  and  the  guests 
w^e  in  ravishment;  La  Fontaine,  however^  paid  no  attention  what- 
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ever  to  the  artist,  and  went  off  as  usual  into  one  of  his  flattering 
trances.  Greatly  annoyed  at  this,  Despr6aax  and  Bacine  attacked 
him  successively,  and  from  joke  to  joke,  proceeded  at  last  to  personal 
and  hitter  sarcasms.  This,  in  turn,  grieved  Moliere,  who  was  much 
attached  to  La  Fontaine,  and  was  unwilling  to  see  him  sacrificed, 
even  to  pacify  an  insulted  celehrity.  After  supper  he  called  La 
Fontaine  aside,  and  expressed  the  deepest  concern  at  his  having 
heen  so  hadly  treated  hy  his  friends,  Despreaux  and  Bacine.  ''Ah, 
yes,"  replied  La  Fontaine,  totally  misunderstanding  the  purport 
of  his  host's  ohservation,  ''  I  am  afraid  really  I  was  too  hard  upon 
them."  He  then  finished  quietly  another  pint  of  claret,  and  took  his 
leave  in  the  gayest  humour  imaginable. 

La  Fontaine's  actions  were  neither  premeditated  nor  followed  up. 
One  half  of  them  appear  to  have  been  the  pure  effect  of  hazard,  and 
the  other  suggested,  and  even  dictated,  to  him  by  others.  It  was 
thus,  after  his  wife  had  resided  for  a  time  in  Paris,  and  ultimately 
returned  to  Chateau  Thierry,  irreconcilably  offended  with  her  husband, 
that  his  friends  represented  to  him  the  un-Christian  and  dishonouring 
character  of  such  a  separation,  and  recommended  an  immediate  accom- 
modation. La  Fontaine  at  once,  and.  without  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion, started  for  Chateau  Thierry.  On  alighting  from  the  diligence, 
without  any  delay,  and  in  all  honesty  of  purpose,  he  went  straight 
to  his  wife's  residence.  There  the  servant,  who  did  not  know  him, 
informed  him  his  mistress  was  gone  to  vespers.  Tired  of  waiting, 
La  Fontaine  strolled  off  to  call  on  an  old  friend,  who  detained  him 
to  dinner,  and  persuaded  him  to  pass  the  night.  Next  morning,  after 
breakfast,  charmed  with  his  friend's  reception,  and  glowing  with  the 
effects  of  his  unctuous  hospitality,  he  forgot  entirely  what  brought 
him  to  Chateau-Thierry,  and  returned  by  the  diligence  to  Paris 
without  in  any  way  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  journey.  On 
hearing  of  his  surprisingly  quick  return,  his  friends  pressed  round 
him  in  a  body,  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  his  overtures  of  peace 
to  Madame  La  Fontaine.  ''Ah,"  he  replied,  "yes" — speaking 
slowly  as  if  to  recall  his  recollections — "  I  did  call  on  Madame,  but 
the  servant  told  me  she  was  gone  to  vespers." 

La  Fontaine  was  domineered  by  his  passion  for  letters  to  an  extent 
which  at  times  became  truly  distressing  to  his  real  friends.  His  one 
muse  enthralled  his  intellectual  liberty,  and  insensibly  petrified  his 
heart.  He  not  only  laid  at  her  feet  his  priceless  talents,  but  too 
often  his  sense  of  right,  his  conscience,  and  even  his  paternal  charity. 
The  almost  incredible  story  of  his  forgetting  the  exictence  of  his 
only  son  is  top  amply  corroborated  to  admit  of  doubt.  Neglected 
in  his  education,  and  left  to  all  the  perils  of  premature  emancipation, 
the  youth  was  rescued  and  adopted  by  his  father's  tried  and  good 
friend,  the  President  Harlay.  From  the  moment  of  his  removal, 
although  previously  on  terms  with  him  of  anintemipted  amity,  the 
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father  forget  the  son  entirely,  and  was  not  known  afterwards  to 
inqiiire  for  or  even  to  allade  to  him. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  the  father's 
example,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  sever  the  tie  completely,  and 
the  son  was  exiled  accordingly  to  the  provincial  college  of  Mont- 
pellier,  where,  by  privilege,  he  remained  on  the  foundation  till  ho 
had  completed  the  compulsory  courses,  and  passed  to  the  faculty  of 
rhetoric.  He  then  travelled  during  eighteen  months  with  the  Presi- 
dent's nephew,  and  was  ultimately  reintroduced  to  his  father  after  an 
absence  of  between  five  and  six  years.  The  meeting  was  arranged 
as  a  surprise,  at  the  house  of  a  common  acquaintance,  where  the 
father  dined  with  the  son  without  once  recognising  his  features  or 
even  suspecting  his  identity.  After  the  son's  departure,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  the  father  what  he  thought  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  been  their  guest  at  dinner,  and  who  had  just  left  them.  La 
Fontaine  answered  that  he  thought  him  modest  and  distinguished, 
and,  for  his  age,  extremely  well  informed.  '*  Well,  then,'*  said  the 
President,  **  do  you  know  who  it  is  ?  It  is  your  own  son  I "  "  Ah, 
indeed,"  replied  La  Fontaine,  '*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."  And  with 
that  he  dismissed  the  subject,  as  of  a  pleasing  incident  that  had  had 
its  turn. 

La  Fontaine's  extreme  indifference  took  at  times  the  form  of 
positive  physical  insensibility.  One  morning,  Madame  de  Bouillon, 
going  to  Versailles,  found  him  absorbed  in  a  reverie  under  one  of  the 
the  trees  of  the  Grand  Avenue.  Betuming  vA  the  afternoon,  she 
found  him  on  the  same  spot  and  almost  in  the  same  posture,  although 
the  weather  was  raw  and  rain  had  fallen  in  the  interval.  Rousing 
him  from  his  abstraction,  she  bade  him  observe  that  he  was  blue 
with  cold,  and  that  his  garments  were  all  wet.  The  poet  started, 
and  began  hurriedly  to  feel  his  clothes.  Then,  as  though  he  feared 
by  so  doing  he  should  be  thought  to  express  disbelief  in  a  lady's 
word  (he  was  always  exceptionally  courteous  to  ladies),  he  kept 
repeating — '<  Ah !  Madame,  me  fait  savoir  que  j'ai  froid,  et  que  j'ai  la 
veste  toute  trempee ;  c'est  tres-aimable  de  la  part  de  Madame." 

Another  distraction  would  seem  to  raise  the  presumption  that 
La  Fontaine  was  the  original  of  Dominie  Sampson.  His  friend  and 
protectress,  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  was  in  the  habit  of  replacing  his 
old  garments  with  new  ones,  on  observing  that  the  former  were 
getting  unsightly.  The  poet,  though  watched  with  curiosity,  was 
never  observed  to  notice  the  change,  and  it  was  by  no  means  in  his 
character  to  affect  or  simulate.  He  was  one  day  surprised  beyond 
measure  at  being  jocosely  complimented  in  the  street  on  a  magnifi- 
cent new  mantle,  which  he  had  no  idea  was  other  than  the  one  he 
wore  habitually. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ingenuous,  or  even  more  grotesquely  ndif, 
than  his  air  and  manner.    His  infantine  surprise  at  the  simplest 
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novelties  that  attracted  bis  attention,  his  wondering  look,  the  em- 
harassing  simplicity  of  his  questions,  and  sometimes  his  awkward 
tmthfnlness,  made  him  at  once  the  amusement  and  dread  of  his 
acquaintances.  His  best  friends  even,  were  compelled  to  separate 
him  from  his  genius,  and  divide  him  into  two  parts — the  poet  and  the 
automaton.  It  was  thus  that  Madame  Sabliere,  writing  one  day  to 
a  friend  that,  in  a  domestic  rage,  she  had  sent  off  all  her  servants 
at  once,  and  jesting  from  the  natural  impression  created  by  the  poet's 
ungainly  manners  and  exterior,  concluded  her  account  as  follows : — 
"  J*ai  fait  maison  nette ;  je  n'ai  garde  avec  moi  que  mes  trois  ani- 
maux — mon  chien,  mon  chat,  ct  mon  La  Fontaine." 

On  one  unpardonable  occasion.  La  Fontaine's  blank  obliviousness 
betrayed  him,  and  with  him  his  companions,  into  an  act  of  absolute 
indecency.  He  totally  forgot  the  death  of  an  acquaintance,  at  whose 
burial  he  had  assisted  only  a  few  days  previously.  The  deceased,  by 
name  Stumpff,  had  been  a  boon  companion  of  the  poet's,  and  at  his 
board  was  open  hospitality  for  friend  and  friend's  associates.  La  Fon- 
taine invited  some  congenial  souls  to  drop  in  with  him  unexpectedly 
at  his  friend's  at  pudding-time,  assuring  them  that  an  impromptu 
supper  at  Stumpff's  was  no  bad  feast.  On  arriving  at  the  house. 
La  Fontaine  knocked,  and  inquired  of  the  porter  if  the  deceased  were 
visible.  The  porter,  astonished  at  the  question,  from  one  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  present  at  the  interment,  replied  a  little  moodily 
— "Why  you  know,  sir,  my  master  has  been  dead  these  eight  days!  ** 
** Eight  days !  **  ejaculated  the  poet  with  unfeigned  emotion, — "Dear 
me !     I  could  never  have  supposed  it  to  be  so  long." 

Listances  might  bo  multiplied  of  a  iy^e  no  less  remarkable,  nor 
less  degrading  to  a  mind  endowed  otherwise  with  the  rarest  and 
most-  useful  gifts ;  but  there  is  danger,  in  recording  such,  of  repro- 
ducing what  may  be  already  familiar  to  the  reader  of  biographies. 
It  is,  morever,  grateful  to  turn  from  these  humbling  traits  to  those 
which  help  the  diviner  physiognomy  of  so  incomprehensible  a  genius. 
One  feature  above  all  others  redeems  the  doubtful  cast  of  La  Fon- 
taine's moral  qualities:  when  consulted  by  a  friend  in  trouble, 
instantaneously,  and  as  if  by  magic,  he  rose  out  of  himself,  and 
became  at  once  a  sound  and  valuable  counsellor.  This  would  seem 
to  point  to  an  existing  foundation  of  goodness,  though  deep  down,  and 
accessible  only  to  urgent  and  irrecusable  occasions,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  necessities  of  a  friend  in  trouble.  One  anecdote,  of  many, 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  this  singular  mctaphorphosis.  A  young  man 
of  his  acquaintance,  sub-secretary  to  the  receiver-general,  had  com- 
mitted a  morally  venal,  but  according  to  the  rules  of  the  office,  an 
irremissible  delinquency.  Despairing  of  his  future,  the  culprit  ran 
to  La  Fontaine,  hoping  more  from  his  childlike  intercession  than 
from  any  diplomatic  mediation  on  the  part  of  interested  relations. 
"Monsieur,"  said  La  Fontaine,  "  that  which  you  ask  me  to  do  is  not 
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that  which  will  save  you.  Go  at  once  to  yonr  chief;  avow  all,  and 
disarm  him  by  your  candour.  Fortunately,  you  have  lost  no  time 
thus  far ;  lose  none  at  present ;  go  quickly  to  your  superior  officer, 
and  you  may  yet  crave  all  the  merit  of  a  timely  confidence/* 
Observing  the  young  man  to  hesitate,  La  Fontaine  rose  from  his 
seat,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  there  and  thence  conducted  him  to 
the  receiver's  residence.  Knocking  at  the  door  himself,  he  pushed 
the  young  man  inside,  and  whispered  he  should  wait  for  him  in  the 
street.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  happy  postulant  returned,  radiant 
with  expansion,  and  overwhelming  his  adviser  with  acknowledg- 
ments. He  had  received,  he  said,  a  painful  lesson,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  pardon,  on  possible  and  humane  conditions. 

La  Fontaine  was  never  known  to  answer  criticism,  nor  even  to 
justify  his  views  to  his  most  familiar  friends.  Once  only,  on  the 
instigation  of  others,  he  took  literary  vengeance  ;  but  even  of  that 
one  exception  he  repented,  and  offered  voluntary  reparation.  Lulli, 
the  celebrated  Florentine  composer,  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  get 
from  him  an  opera.  The  undertaking  was  by  no  means  to  La 
Fontaine's  taste,  but  he  yielded  at  lengtii  to  Lulli's  cajoling  ways 
and  princely  promises.  The  engagement  being  made,  the  composer 
exacted  its  immediate  commencement  and  undesisting  continuance. 
From  the  moment  he  began,  the  poor  poet  had  no  peace ;  late  and 
early  Lulli  was  at  his  elbow,  ardent,  busy,  and  impatient.  Each  day 
he  brought  back  sheets  for  alteration,  changing  his  mind  incessantly, 
and  wearying  the  poet's  patience  with  unconscionable  requisitions. 

At  last,  after  four  months'  persecution,  the  opera  was  finished  and 
approved.  Then,  suddenly,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  Lulli 
abandoned  both  La  Fontaine  and  his  opera,  and  adopted  instead  the 
Alceste  of  Quixmult,  which  he  subsequently  set  to  music,  and  which 
was  eventually  played  at  court  before  the  royal  assemblage  at  St. 
Germain.  La  Fontaine  declined  to  resort  for  redress  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings, although,  in  addition  to  his  claim  for  labour  done,  he  had 
critics  of  established  credit  to  attest  the  literary  value  of  his  work. 
His  friends  endeavoured  to  proceed  without  him,  but  he  positively 
refused  to  sign  the  power  required  to  enable  the  procurer  to  act  in 
his  name.  In  the  end,  however,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  satisfaction  was  due  to  his  friends,  and,  to  appease  their  indig- 
nation, he  composed  his  pithy  satire  of  ''La  Florentin,"  in  which  he 
alludes  to  Lulli's  bad  treatment  of  him  in  terms  quite  touching  from 
their  pathetic  simplicity.  Bendered  verbatim,  the  words  run  as 
follows : — 

"  He  xnflde  me  work  long  for  him — 
He  came,  awakening  a  child  of  tho  nine  sisters, 
A  grey-bearded  child,  who  should  not  hare  been  his  dupe : 
He  was  nevertheless,  and  will  be  ever  dupe — 
On^more  such  deceiver,  and  1  shall  be  broken  in  my  old  age.' 
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The  piece  had  vogue  at  court,  and  Lull!  felt  keenly  the  reprobation 
it  exposed  him  to.  La  Fontaine  received  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  on  the  success  of  his  diatribe,  but  they  had  on  him  the 
contrary  effect  to  that  intended.  He  felt  for  Lulli,  and  soon  after- 
wards expressed  his  feeling  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Madame  de 
Thianges.  After  excusing  himself  with  great  good  taste  and  dignity, 
he  speaks  thus  of  his  advisers  : — 

"  Counsels !  and  whoso  ?  of  the  public ; 
That  is  to  say,  the  town,  the  court ; 
All  sorts  of  characters ;  the  friend  and  the  indifferent ; 
Such  urged  me  to  employ  what  little  bile  I  had. 
None  could  suffer  that  insult  to  my  fame. 
Did  I  deserve  it  ?    They  say^  not." 

La  Fontaine  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  his  colleagues  at  the 
Academy,  amongst  whom  he  moved  and  conversed  with  that  candour 
and  urbanity  which,  when  not  natural,  can  neither  be  affected  nor 
acquired.  Simple,  sweet-tempered,  ingenuous,  and  sincere,  he  never 
had  with  one  of  them  the  smallest  word  of  altercation  or  slightest 
shadow  of  misunderstanding ;  and  even  when  the  academician 
Furetiere  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  retain  his  seat,  La  Fon- 
taine could  not  bring  himself  to  aid  in  his  expulsion,  and  he  accord- 
ingly determined  to  support  him  to  the  extent  of  his  influence.  The 
voices  were  in  the  majority  hostile,  and  the  final  test  was  demanded 
by  the  president.  La  Fontaine  adhered  to  his  purpose,  but  was 
unfortunately  overtaken  by  one  of  his  ordinary  distractions  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  the  ballot,  and  dehberately  placed  his  ball  in  the 
wrong  compartment  of  the  urn.  This  added  a  vote  to  the  heavy  list  of 
"  noes  "  already  accumulated,  and  the  offending  member  was  expelled. 
Furetiere  is  said  to  have  never  forgiven  what  he  spitefully  described 
as  La  Fontaine's  bestial  indolence  and  wilful  abandonment  of  self- 
command. 

Madame  de  la  Sabliere  died  suddenly,  and  without  carrying  into 
execution  the  testamentary  intentions  she  was  known  to  have  for 
La  Fontaine.  At  her  decease  the  poor  poet  found  himself  in  sadly 
altered  circumstances.  For  many  years  he  had  existed  in  uncon- 
scious ease,  with  every  commodity  appearing  unbidden  before  him, 
and  spoilt  by  a  too  thoughtful  and  indulgent  patroness.  He  had 
grown  old  in  ignorance  of  the  pains  of  procuring  a  subsistence,  or  of 
the  cost  of  life  in  any  shape.  After  floundering  through  a  few 
months  of  helpless  discomfort,  wronged  by  his  domestics,  and 
mystified  by  the  simplest  transactions  of  daily  commerce,  he  began 
to  fall  into  discouragement,  and  at  last  thought  seriously,  though 
much  against  his  inclination,  of  closing  with  an  invitation,  lately 
made  to  him  by  his  literary  admirers  in  London,  to  pass  over  to 
Great  Britain,  and  accomplish  his  decline  in  exile. 

Just  then,  he  heard  with  joy  of  the  return  to  Paris %om  abroad  of 
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his  old  friend  Gaspard  d'Hervart,  who,  after  Madame  de  la  Sabliere, 
had  ever  been  bis  wannest  and  most  constant  supporter.  Without 
hesitation,  or  giving  a  thought  to  those  considerations  of  propriety 
which  arrest  Uie  wills  of  ordinary  mortals,  La  Fontaine  decided  at 
once  on  finishing  his  days  with  his  privileged  though  unconsulted 
friend.  Whilst  making  his  preparations  for  departure,  the  door 
opened,  and  D'Hervart  entered  the  room.  His  first  visit  was  for  his 
dear  old  friend  the  poet,  and  he  came,  though  still  incommoded  by 
the  effects  of  a  tiding  journey.  After  the  first  greeting,  he  hastened  to 
say  that  he  came  expressly  to  invite  La  Fontaine  to  come  and  remain 
at  his  house  as  a  permanent  aud  honoured  inmate — *'  0/t,  I  was  going 
tOf'  replied  La  Fontaine  with  simplicity,  at  the  same  time  remarking 
gaOy  how  singularly  happy  it  was  that  his  friend  and  he  should  have 
hit  precisely  on  the  same  idea.  "  True,"  said  D'Hervart ;  "  but  as 
you  were  coming  to  me  of  your  own  accord,  I  grieve  to  have  invited 
you.  I  have  lost  that  touching  proof  of  your  confidence  in  my 
affection." 

Towards  the  end  of  1692  La  Fontaine  fell  dangerously  ill.  Up  to 
that  period  he  had  lived  in  perfect  unconcern  as  to  all  that  regarded 
the  life  to  come.  The  natural  law  directed  his  untroubled  heart ;  and, 
as  he  afterwards  confessed,  he  had  never  even  experienced  the  in- 
tellectual curiosity  inspired  in  many  minds  by  the  suspicion  of  a 
spiritual  accountability.  On  hearing  of  his  illness,  the  cure  of  St. 
Roch  despatched  to  him  the  pere  Poujet,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  a 
man  better  fitted  than  himself  for  the  delicate  mission  to  be  accom- 
plished. To  remove  all  suspicion  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  the 
pure  Poujet  went  accompanied  by  Ernest  Lilian,  an  old  friend  of  the 
poet*s ;  and,  as  to  himself,  he  was  able  to  use  the  name  of  his  own 
father,  also  a  friend  of  the  poet's,  and  who  desired  to  have  news  of 
his  health.  After  the  politenesses  of  usage,  the  priest  insensibly  led 
the  conversation  to  subjects  of  religion,  discoursing  on  the  proofs 
acquired  both  from  natural  and  revealed  sources,  and  designedly 
addressing  his  remarks  exclusively  to  Ernest  Lilian.  La  Fontaine 
listened  at  first  with  the  indifferent  attention  paid  usually  to  matters 
in  which  the  listener  claims  no  concern,  till,  hearing  mention  made 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  exclaimed  with  his  usual  naivete ^ — **  The 
New  Testament !  Ah,  yes  ;  some  years  ago  I  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  very  good  book."  Attracted 
further,  he  described  his  impressions ;  and  remarked,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pains  appeared  to  him  inconsistent 
with  the  alleged  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Challenged  thus  on  his 
own  territor}',  the  priest  was  enabled  to  dissert  with  sanction,  and 
succeeded,  one  by  one,  in  satisfying  the  poet's  objections.  He  then 
discreetly  took  his  departure,  leaving  Lilian  alone  with  his  friend,  to 
ascertain  and  report  on  the  result  of  the  conversation.  The  report  was 
favourable,  and  the  priest  was  encouraged  to  return.     La  Fontaine 
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grew,  first  attentive,  then  anxious,  and  finally  eager.  By  degrees 
the  priest  increased  the  number  of  his  visits,  till  he  ended  by  attend- 
ing regularly  twice  a  day.  He  afterwards  declared  to  the  cure  he 
had  never  administered  so  docile  and  truth-seeking  a  penitent.  His 
great  difficulty  had  been  to  reconcile  with  the  completeness  of  the 
Bedeemer's  atonement,  the  prescriptions  of  the  dogma  in  regard  to 
exterior  mortification.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  inquire  by  what 
argument  the  priest  succeeded  in  establishing  that  doctrine ;  it  is 
certain  the  poet  accepted  it ;  for  at  his  death,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards,  on  undressing  the  corpse  for  the  usual  mortuary 
preparation,  it  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  hair  shirt. 

The  surrender  of  his  heart  also  cost  the  poet  a  struggle,  though  he 
ultimately  made  it  unreservedly ;  and,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
his  confessor.  As  a  condition  of  the  viaticum,  the  priest  exacted  an 
authentic  recantation  of  the  Contes,  with  a  formal  expression  of  his 
sorrow  for  having  edited  so  immoral  a  publication.  The  poet  meekly 
urged  that  the  writing  of  the  Contes  had  not  in  any  way  stirred  his 
own  evil  passions,  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  the  reading  of  them 
might  not  stir  those  of  others.  Such  reasoning,  however,  soon  gave 
way  before  the  earnest  eloquence  of  the  pere  Poujet,  and  the  paper 
was  duly  signed  and  published  in  the  form  desired. 

Far  harder  was  the  internal  strife  with  respect  to  his  darling 
comedy.  The  piece  was  unpublished,  and  was  his  last  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment,  his  best  theatrical  production.  The  priest 
condemned  it,  no  less  than  the  Contes^  as  being  hostile  to  pure 
morality,  and  demanded  its  sacrifice  as  an  offering  of  expiation.  The 
poet  sighed,  and  thought  the  sentence  too  severe;  but  the  priest 
declared  sternly  he  must  decide  between  God  and  Mammon.  The 
only  concession  possible  was  that  duo  to  the  admitted  sincerity  of  the 
poet's  own  opinion  of  his  work ;  and,  to  meet  this,  it  was  agreed  to 
submit  the  question,  as  one  of  simple  casuistry,  to  a  committee  of 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 

The  submission  was  made,  and  the  decision  was  in  condemnation 
of  the  comedy.  La  Fontaine  thereupon  burnt  it,  without  retaining 
sketch  or  copy;  and,  as  the  text  of  the  manuscript  remained  an  official 
confidence  with  the  members  of  the  conmiittee,  the  subject  never 
transpired,  and  the  name  itself  remains  unknown. 

The  pere  Poujet  relates  that  in  his  privileged  work  of  evangelising 
the  great  La  Fontaine,  he  encountered  a  formidable  adversary  in  a 
somewhat  insignificant  personage.  This  was  no  other  than  the  nurse. 
As  did  all  serving  inferiors  who  were  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  poet,  she  treated  him  as  an  infant  incapable  of  self-direc- 
tion. She  talked  of  him  aloud  before  his  friends,  rebuked  him  if  he 
spoke  out  of  season,  and  flattered  or  pooh-poohed  him  at  discretion.  She 
usually  took  his  part  against  the  priest,  whom  she  considered  too  hard 
on  his  infirmities  ;  and  on  one  occasion  she  suddenly  interrupted  the 
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discussion  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience  :  '*  Eh  !  ne  le  tonrmentez 
done  pas  tant,  Monsieur  TAbbc ;  il  est  plus  b(3te  que  mecbant !  *' 

But  the  chief  danger  of  the  nurse's  influence  lay  in  her  constant 
counteraction  of  the  abbe*s  teaching.  She  was  ever  soothing  the 
patient  with  illusory  consolation,  and  misleading  his  truthful  spirit 
with  ignorant  conclusions.  In  vain  the  priest  confounded  her  per- 
versity before  the  patient ;  she  as  openly  rebuked  his  hardness,  and 
insisted  on  the  saving  merits  of  La  Fontaine's  harmless  life.  One 
morning,  regarding  the  recumbent  poet  with  compassion,  she  ex- 
claimed, as  the  pere  Poujet  was  taking  his  departure  : — **  Say  what 
you  will,  Monsieur  TAbbe,  the  Almighty  will  never  have  the  courage 
to  damn  that  man." 

La  Fontaine  died  18th  March,  1695,  in  his  seventy- eighth  year, 
and  was  buried,  side  by  side  with  Moliere,  in  the  parish  churchyard 
of  St.  Joseph.  His  death  took  place  at  the  residence  of  his  friend 
D'Hervart,  whose  widow  took  pride  in  showing  the  room  the  poet 
died  in,  as  at  Rome  the  death-chamber  of  Cicero  was  formerly 
exhibited  to  strangers. 

To  review  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  would,  in  the  present  day,  be 
at  once  presumptuous  and  superfluous.  The  judgments  passed  on 
them  are  so  numerous  and  united  that  an  approving  ciitique  might 
almost  be  selected  for  each  fable.  Apologists  have  been  even  found 
for  his  negligences,  to  which  designs  have  been  attributed  with  more 
or  less  probability.  He  is  supposed,  for  instance,  to  have  feigned 
inadvertence  to  evade  the  political  sense  inferrable  from  certain 
courtly  inuendos,  and  in  those  days  of  bondage  it  is  not  impossible 
that  such  may  have  been  his  prudent  artiflce. 

Of  the  whole  collection,  <<  La  Chene  et  le  Roseau,"  is  admitted  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  for  sublime  simplicity.  The  most  striking 
portrait  of  injustice  and  depravity  is  drawn  in  the  various  attitudes 
of  the  beasts  in  council  in  <^  Les  Animaux  Malades  de  la  Peste." 
The  '*  Singe  dans  Paris  "  is  the  one  exception  to  the  habitual  mild- 
ness and  good-nature  of  La  Fontaine's  muse.  Its  caustic  sarcasm 
draws  blood,  and  would  seem  to  be  unaccountable  from  any  known  or 
imputable  incentive.  "  Le  Renard  Anglais  "  exposed  the  author  to 
the  reproach  of  paying  servile  court  to  the  English ;  it  would  seem 
rather  to  have  been  the  homage  of  a  particular  gratitude  oflered,  and 
unquestionably  due,  to  his  friend  and  benefactress,  Elizabeth  Mon- 
tague. In  the  well-known  fable  of  **  La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi " 
originated  an  error,  which,  from  edition  to  edition,  has  been  per- 
petuated to  the  present  day.  The  cigale  having  in  one  of  the  original 
woodcuts  been  erroneously  represented  as  a  grasshopper,  the  early 
translators  so  rendered  the  word  in  the  English  editions,  and  this 
rendering  appears  to  have  been  adopted  without  protest  in  all  the 
subsequent  reproductions.  The  result  has  been  to  mislead  many. 
No  student,  having  before  his  eyes  an  unmistakable  grasshopper,  . 
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thinks  it  needful  to  look  further  for  a  satisfactory  translation  ;  conse- 
quently, the  error  becomes  maintained  in  permanence,  or  until 
redressed  in  actual  conversation  with  some  French  peasant  who, 
with  grasshoppers  by  thousands  at  his  feet,  ''N'a  jamais  entendn 
parler  d'une  cigale^**  Instead  of  the  **  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,**  it 
should  be  the  *'  Ant  and  the  Cicala,'*  The  cicala  is  a  winged  insect, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  grasshopper;  it  lives  chiefly 
amongst  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  sings,  or  rather  sounds,  all 
summer  through,  precisely  as  the  poet  represents  it  in  the  fable. 
An  analogous  error  may  bo  traced  to  the  erroneous  French  render- 
ing of  the  title  of  Goldsmith's  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  The  French 
are  naturally  puzzled  to  reconcile  vicaire,  the  term  employed  to 
render  vicar,  with  the  rank  assigned  in  the  novel  to  Dr.  Primrose  ; 
whilst  the  English  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  vicaire  and  vicar  were 
synonymous  terms.  Correctly  rendered,  the  title  would  be,  not  *'  Le 
Vicaire,*'  but  **  Le  Cure  de  Wakefield;"  the  word  ticar  being  in 
French  cure ;  and  vicaire  being  in  English  curate. 
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INTBODUCTION. 


I  AH — ^I  will  not  say  how  old,  but  well  past  middle  age.  This  much 
I  feel  compelled  to  mention,  because  it  has  long  been  my  opinion 
that  no  man  should  attempt  a  history  of  himself  until  he  has  set  foot 
upon  the  border  land  where  the  past  and  the  future  begin  to  blend 
in  a  consciousness  somewhat  independent  of  both,  and  hence  inter- 
preting both.  Looking  westward,  from  this  vantage-ground,  the 
setting  sun  is  not  the  less  lovely  to  him  that  he  recalls  a  merrier  time 
when  the  shadows  fell  the  other  way.  Then  they  sped  westward 
before  him,  as  if  to  vanish,  chased  by  his  advancing  footsteps,  over 
the  verge  of  the  world.  Now  they  come  creeping  towards  him, 
lengthening  as  they  come.  And  they  are  welcome.  Can  it  be  that 
he  would  ever  have  chosen  a  world  without  shadows  ?  Was  not  the 
trouble  of  the  shadowless  noon  the  dreariest  of  all  ?  Did  he  not  then 
long  for  the  curtained  queen — the  all- shadowy  night  ?  And  shall  he 
now  regard  with  dismay  the  setting  sun  of  his  earthly  life  ?  When 
he  looks  back,  he  sees  the  farthest  cloud  of  the  sun-deserted  east 
alive  with  a  rosy  hue.  It  is  the  prophecy  of  the  sunset  concerning 
the  dawn.  For  the  sun  itself  is  ever  a  rising  sun,  and  the  morning 
will  come  though  the  night  should  be  dark. 

In  this  **  season  of  calm  weather,"  when  the  past  has  receded  so 
far  that  he  can  behold  it  as  in  a  picture,  and  his  share  in  it  as  the 
history  of  a  man  who  had  lived  and  would  soon  die ;  when  he  can 
confess  his  faults  without  the  bitterness  of  shame,  both  because  he  is 
humble,  and  because  the  faults  themselves  have  dropped  from  him ; 
when  his  good  deeds  look  poverty-stricken  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would 
no  more  claim  consideration  for  them  than  expect  knighthood  ^g^aTp 
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he  was  no  thief ;  when  he  cares  little  for  his  reputation,  hut  much 
for  his  character — little  for  what  has  gone  beyond  his  control,  but 
endlessly  much  for  what  yet  remains  in  his  will  to  determine  ;  then, 
I  think,  a  man  may  do  well  to  Write  his  own  life. 

**  So,"  I  imagine  a  reader  interposing,  "  you  profess  to  have  arrived 
at  this  high  degree  of  perfection  yourself?  " 

I  reply  that  the  man  who  has  attained  this  kind  of  indifference  to 
the  past,  this  kind  of  hope  in  the  future,  will  be  far  enough  from 
considering  it  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  very  idea  is  to  such 
a  man  ludicrous.  One  may  eat  bread  without  claiming  the  honours 
of  an  athlete ;  one  may  desire  to  be  honest  and  not  count  himself  a 
saint.  My  object  in  thus  shadowing  out  what  seems  to  me  my  pre- 
sent condition  of  mind,  is  merely  to  render  it  intelligible  to  my 
readers  how  an  autobiography  might  come  to  be  written  without 
Tendering  the  writer  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  that  overweening, 
or  self-conceit,  which  might  be  involved  in  the  mere  conception  of  the 
idea. 

In  listening  to  similar  recitals  from  the  mouths  of  elderly  people, 
I  have  observed  that  many  things  which  seemed  to  the  persons  prin- 
cipally concerned  ordinary  enough,  had  to  me  a  wonder  and  a 
significance  they  did  not  perceive.  Let  me  hope  that  some  of  the 
things  I  am  about  to  relate  may  faro  similarly,  although,  to  be 
honest,  I  must  confess  I  could  not  have  undertaken  the  task,  for  a 
task  it  is,  upon  this  chance  alone :  I  do  think  some  of  my  history 
worthy  of  being  told,  just  for  the  facts'  sake.  God  knows  I  have 
had  small  share  in  that  worthiness.  The  weakness  of  my  life  has 
been  that  I  would  ever  do  some  great  thing ;  the  saving  of  my  life 
has  been  my  utter  failure.  I  have  never  done  a  great  deed.  If  I 
had,  I  know  that  one  of  my  temperament  could  not  have  escaped 
serious  consequences.  I  have  had  more  pleasure  when  a  grown  man 
in  a  certain  discovery  concerning  the  ownership  of  an  apple  of  which 
I  had  taken  the  ancestral  bite  when  a  boy,  than  I  can  remember  to 
have  resulted  from  any  action  of  my  own  during  my  whole  existence. 
But  I  detest  the  notion  of  puzzling  my  readers  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  fancied  surprise,  or  their  possible  praise  of  a  worthless  ingenuity 
of  concealment.  If  I  ever  appear  to  behave  to  them  thus,  it  is 
merely  that  I  follow  the  course  of  my  own  knowledge  of  myself  and 
my  affairs,  without  any  desire  to  give  them  either  the  pain  or  the 
pleasure  of  suspense,  if  indeed  I  may  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of 
interesting  them  to  such  a  degree  that  suspense  Bh9uld  become 
possible. 

When  I  look  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find  the  tone  so  sombre 
— ^let  me  see  :  what  sort  an  evening  is  it  on  which  I  commence  this 
book  ?  Ah  I  I  thought  so  :  a  sombre  evening.  The  sun  is  going 
down  behind  a  low  bank  of  gray  cloud,  the  upper  edge  of  which  he 
tinges  with  a  faded  yellow.     There  will  be  rain  before; 
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is  late  antnmiiy  and  most  of  the  crops  are  gathered  in.  A  bluish  fog  is 
lising  from  the  lower  meadows.  As  I  fook  I  grow  cold.  It  is  not, 
somehow,  an  interesting  evening.  Yet  if  I  found  just  this  evening 
well  described  in  a  novel,  I  should  enjoy  it  heartily.  The  poorest, 
weakest  drizzle  upon  the  window-panes  of  a  dreary  road- side  inn  in 
a  country  of  slate- quarries,  possesses  an  interest  to  him  who  enters 
it  by  the  door  of  a  book,  hardly  less  than  the  pouring  rain  which 
threatens  to  swell  every  brook  to  a  torrent.  How  is  this  ?  I  think 
it  is  because  your  troubles  do  not  enter  into  the  book,  and  its  troubles 
do  not  enter  into  you,  and  therefore  nature  operates  upon  you  un- 
thwarted  by  the  personal  conditions  which  so  often  counteract  her 
present  influences.  But  I  will  rather  shut  out  the  fading  west,  the 
gathering  mists,  and  the  troubled  consciousness  of  Nature  altogether, 
light  my  fire  and  my  pipe,  and  then  try  whether  in  my  first  chapter 
I  cannot  be  a  boy  again  in  such  fashion  that  my  ghostly  companion, 
that  is,  my  typical  reader,  will  not  be  too  impatient  to  linger  a  little 
in  the  meadows  of  childhood  ere  we  pass  to  the  corn-fields  of  riper 
years. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHERE   I   FIND   UYSELF. 

No  wisest  chicken,  I  presume,  can  recall  the  first  moment  when  the 
chalk-oval  surrounding  it  gave  way,  and  instead  of  the  cavern  of 
limestone  which  its  experience  might  have  led  it  to  expect,  it  found  a 
world  of  air  and  movement  and  freedom  and  blue  sky — ^with  kites  in 
it.  For  my  own  part,  I  often  wished  when  a  child,  that  I  had 
watched  while  God  was  making  me,  so  that  I  might  have  remem- 
bered how  he  did  it.  Now  my  wonder  is  whether  when  I  creep 
forth  into  "  that  new  world  which  is  the  old,"  I  shall  be  conscious  of 
the  birth,  and  enjoy  the  whole  mighty  surprise,  or  whether  I  shall 
become  gradually  aware  that  things  are  changed,  and  stare  about 
me  like  the  new-bom  baby.  What  will  be  the  candle-flame  that 
shaQ  first  attract  my  new-born  sight  ?  But  I  forget  that  speculation 
about  the  new  life  is  not  writing  the  history  of  the  old. 

I  have  often  tried  how  far  back  my  memory  could  go.  I  suspect 
there  are  awfully  ancient  shadows  mingling  with  our  memories ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  earliest  definite  memory  I  have  is  the 
discovery  of  how  the  wind  was  made ;  for  I  saw  the  process  going 
on  before  my  very  eyes,  and  there  could  be,  and  there  was,  no  doubt 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  matter.  There  were  the 
trees  swaying  themselves  about  after  the  wildest  fashion,  and  there 
was  the  wind  in  consequence  visiting  my  person  somewhat  too 
roughly.  The  trees  were  blowing  in  my  face.  They  made  the  wind, 
and  threw  it  at  me.    I  used  my  natural  senses,  and  this  was  what 
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they  told  me.  The  discovery  impressed  me  so  deeply  that  even  now 
I  cannot  look  upon  trees  without  a  certain  indescribable,  and,  but 
for  this  remembranciB,  unaccountable  awe.  A  grove  was  to  me  for 
many  years  a  fountain  of  winds,  and,  in  the  stillest  day,  to  look  into 
a  depth  of  gathered  stems  filled  me  with  dismay ;  for  the  whole 
awful  assembly  might,  writhing  together  in  earnest  and  effectual  con- 
tortion, at  any  moment  begin  their  fearful  task  of  churning  the 
wind. 

There  were  no  trees  in  Jbhe  neighbourhood  of  the  house  where 
I  was  bom.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  grass,  and  nothing  but  grass 
was  to  be  seen  for  a  long  way  on  every  side  of  it.  There  was  not  a 
gravel  path  or  a  road  near  it.  Its  walls,  old  and  rusty,  rose  imme- 
diately from  the  grass.  Green  blades  and  a  few  heads  of  daisies 
leaned  trustingly  against  the  brown  stone,  all  the  sharpness  of  whose 
fractures  had  long  since  vanished,  worn  away  by  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
or  filled  up  by  the  slow  lichens,  which  I  used  to  think  were  young 
stones  growing  out  of  the  wall.  The  ground  was  part  of  a  very  old 
dairy-farm,  and  my  uncle,  to  whom  it  belonged,  would  not  have  a  path 
about  the  place.  But  then  the  grass  was  well  subdued  by  the  cows, 
and,  indeed,  I  think,  would  never  have  grown  very  long,  for  it  was  of 
that  delicate  sort  which  tve  see  only  on  downs  and  in  parks  and  on 
old  grazing  farms.  All  about  the  house — as  far,  at  least,  as  my 
lowly  eyes  could  see  —  the  ground  was  perfectly  level,  and  this 
lake  of  greenery,  out  of  which  it  rose  like  a  solitary  rock,  was  to  me 
an  unfailing  mystery  and  delight.  This  will  sound  strange  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  consider  a  mountainous,  or  at  least  an  undulating 
surface,  essential  to  beauty ;  but  nature  is  altogether  independent 
of  what  is  called  fine  scenery.  There  are  other  organs  than  the  eyes, 
even  if  grass  and  water  and  sky  were  not  of  the  best  and  loveliest  of 
nature's  shows. 

The  house,  I  have  said,  was  of  an  ancient-looking  stone,  gray  and 
green  and  yellow  and  brown.  It  looked  very  hard  ;  yet  there  were 
some  attempts  at  carving  about  the  heads  of  the  narrow  windows. 
The  cai'ving  had,  however,  become  so  dull  and  shadowy  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  a  single  form  or  separable  portion  of  design :  still  some 
ancient  thought  seemed  ever  flickering  across  them.  The  house, 
which  was  two  stories  in  height,  had  a  certain  air  of  defence  about 
it,  ill  to  explain.  It  had  no  eaves,  for  the  walls  rose  above  the  edge 
of  the  roof ;  but  the  hints  at  battlements  were  of  the  merest.  The 
roof,  covered  with  gray  slates,  rose  very  steep,  and  had  narrow,  tall 
dormer  windows  in  it.  The  edges  of  the  gables  rose,  not  in  a  slope, 
but  in  a  succession  of  notches,  like  stairs.  Altogether,  the  shell  to 
which,  considered  as  a  crustaceous  animal,  I  belonged — for  man  is 
every  animal  according  as  you  choose  to  contemplate  him — ^had  an 
old-world  look  about  it — a  look  of  the  time  when  men  had  to  fight  in 
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order  to  have  peace,  to  kill  in  order  to  live.  Being,  however,  a 
crastaceous  animal,  I,  the  heir  of  all  the  new  impulses  of  the  age, 
was  horn  and  reared  in  closest  neighbourhood  with  strange  relics  of  a 
vanished  time.  Humanity  so  far  retains  its  chief  characteristics  that 
the  new  generations  can  always  flourish  in  the  old  shell. 

The  dairy  was  at  some  distance,  so  deep  in  a  hollow  that  a  careless 
glance  would  not  have  discovered  it.  I  well  remember  my  astonish- 
ment when  my  aunt  first  took  me  there  ;  for  I  had  not  oven  observed 
the  depression  of  surface :  all  had  been  a  level  green  to  my  eyes. 
Beyond  this  hollow  were  fields  divided  by  hedges,  and  lanes,  and  the 
various  goings  to  and  fro  of  a  not  unpeopled  although  quiet  neighbour- 
hood. Until  I  left  home  for  school,  however,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  carriage  of  any  kind  approach  our  solitary  dwelling. 
My  uncle  would  have  regarded  it  as  little  short  of  an  insult  for  any 
one  to  drive  wheels  over  the  smooth  lawny  surface  in  which  our 
house  dwelt  Hke  a  soUtary  island  in  the  sea. 

Before  the  threshold  lay  a  brown  patch,  worn  bare  of  grass, 
and  beaten  hard  by  the  descending  feet  of  many  generations.  The 
stone  threshold  itself  was  worn  almost  to  a  level  with  it.  A  visitor's 
first  step  was  into  what  would,  in  some  parts,  be  called  the  house- 
place,  a  room  which  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  kitchen,  and  yet 
partook  of  the  character  of  an  old  hall.  It  rose  to  a  fair  height,  with 
smoke- stained  beams  above ;  and  was  floored  with  a  kind  of  cement, 
hard  enough,  and  yet  so  worn,  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  local 
knowledge  to  avoid  certain  jars  of  the  spine  from  sudden  changes  of 
level.  All  the  furniture  was  dark  and  shining,  especially  the  round 
table,  which,  with  its  bewildering,  spider-like  accumulation  of  legs, 
waited  under  the  mullioned,  lozenged  window  until  meal-times, 
when,  like  an  animal  roused  from  its  lair,  it  stretched  out  those 
legs,  and  assumed  expanded  and  symmetrical  shape  in  front  of  the 
fire  in  winter,  and  nearer  the  door  in  summer.  It  recalls  the  vision 
of  my  aunt,  with  a  hand  at  each  end  of  it,  searching  empirically  for 
the  level— feeling  for  it,  that  is,  with  the  creature's  own  legs — before 
lifting  the  hanging  leaves,  and  drawing  out  the  hitherto  super- 
numerary legs  to  support  them ;  after  wbich  would  come  a  fresh 
adjustment  of  level,  another  hustling  to  and  fro,  that  the  new  feet 
likewise  might  settle  on  elevations  of  equal  height ;  and  then  came 
the  snowy  cloth  or  the  tea-tray,  deposited  cautiously  upon  its  shining 
surface. 

The  walls  of  this  room  were  always  whitewashed  in  the  spring, 
occasioning  ever  a  sharpened  contrast  with  the  dark-brown  ceiling. 
Whether  that  was  even  swept  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  it  done.  At  all  events,  its  colour  remained  unimpaired 
by  paint  or  whitewash.  On  the  walls  hung  various  articles,  some 
of  them  high   above  my  head,  and  attractive  for  that  reason  if 
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for  no  other.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  moved  from  its  place — ^not 
even  the  fishing-rod,  which  required  the  whole  length  betwixt  the 
two  windows :  three  rusty  hooks  hung  from  it,  and  waved  about 
when  a  wind  entered  ruder  than  common.  Over  the  fishing-rod  hung 
a  piece  of  tapestry,  about  a  yard  in  width,  and  longer  than  that.  It 
would  have  required  a  very  capable  constructiveness  indeed  to  supply 
the  design  from  what  remained,  so  fragmentary  were  the  forms,  and 
so  dim  and  faded  were  the  once  bright  colours.  It  was  there  as  an 
ornament ;  for  that  which  is  a  mere  complement  of  higher  modes  of 
life,  becomes,  when  useless,  the  ornament  of  lower  conditions  :  what 
we  call  great  virtues  are  little  regarded  by  the  saints.  It  was  long 
before  I  began  to  think  how  the  tapestry  could  have  come  there,  or 
to  what  it  owed  the  honour  given  it  in  the  house. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hung  another  object,  which  may  well  have 
been  the  cause  of  my  carelessness  about  the  former — attracting  to  itself 
all  my  interest.  It  was  a  sword,  in  a  leather  sheath.  From  the 
point,  half  way  to  the  hilt,  the  sheath  was  split  all  along  the  edge  of 
the  weapon.  The  sides  of  the  wound  gaped,  and  the  blade  was 
visible  to  my  prying  eyes.  It  was  with  rust  almost  as  dark  a  brown 
as  the  scabbard  that  infolded  it.  But  the  under  parts  of  the  hilt, 
where  dust  could  not  settle,  gleamed  with  a  faint  golden  shine. 
That  sword  was  to  my  childish  eyes  the  type  of  all  mystery,  a  clouded 
glory,  which  for  many  long  years  I  never  dreamed  of  attempting  to 
unveil.  Not  the  sword  Excalibur,  had  it  been  "stored  in  some 
treasure-house  of  mighty  kings,"  could  have  radiated  more  marvel 
into  the  hearts  of  young  knights  than  that  sword  radiated  into  mine. 
Night  after  night  I  would  dream  of  danger  drawing  nigh — crowds  of 
men  of  evil  purpose — enemies  to  me  or  to  my  country ;  and  ever  in 
the  beginning  of  my  dream,  I  stood  ready,  foreknowing  and  waiting  ; 
for  I  had  climbed  and  had  taken  the  ancient  power  from  the  wall,  and 
had  girded  it  about  my  waist — always  with  a  straw  rope,  the  sole 
band  within  my  reach  ;  but  as  it  went  on,  the  power  departed  from 
the  dream :  I  stood  waiting  for  foes  who  would  not  come ;  or  they 
drew  near  in  fury,  and  when  I  would  have  drawn  my  weapon,  old 
blood  and  rust  held  it  fast  in  its  sheath,  and  I  tugged  at  it  in 
helpless  agony ;  and  fear  invaded  my  heart,  and  I  turned  and  fled, 
pursued  by  my  foes  until  I  left  the  dream  itself  behind,  whence  the 
terror  still  pursued  me. 

There  were  many  things  more  on  those  walls.  A  pair  of  spurs,  of 
make  modern  enough,  hung  between  two  pewter  dish-covers.  Hanging 
book-shelves  came  next ;  for  although  most  of  my  uncle's  books  were 
in  his  bed-room,  some  of  the  commoner  were  here  on  the  wall,  next  to 
an  old  fowling-piece,  of  which  both  lock  and  barrel  were  devoured 
witti  rust.  Then  came  a  great  pair  of  shears,  though  how  they  should 
have  been  there  I  cannot  yet  think,  for  there  was  no  garden  to  the 
house,  no  hedges  or  trees  to  clip.     I  need  not  linger  over  these 
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things.  Their  proper  place  is  in  the  picture  with  which  I  would  save 
words  and  help  understanding  if  I  could. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  chimney  in  the  place ;  chiefly  to  be 
mentioned  from  the  singular  fact  that  just  round  its  comer  was  a 
little  door  opening  on  a  rude  winding  stair  of  stono.  This  appeared 
to  be  constructed  within  the  chimney ;  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  was  a  half-round  projection,  revealing  that  the  stair  was  not 
indebted  to  it  for  the  whole  of  its  accommodation.  Whither  the 
stair  led,  I  shall  have  to  disclose  in  my  next  chapter.  From  the 
opposite  end  of  the  kitchen,  an  ordinary  wooden  staircase,  with 
clumsy  balustrade,  led  up  to  the  two  bed-rooms  occupied  by  my  uncle 
and  my  aunt ;  to  a  large  lumber-room,  whose  desertion  and  almost 
emptiness  was  a  source  of  uneasiness  in  certain  moods ;  and  to  a 
spare  bed-room,  which  was  better  furnished  than  any  of  ours,  and 
indeed  to  my  mind  a  very  grand  and  spacious  apartment.  This  last 
was  never  occupied  during  my  childhood;  consequently  it  smelt 
musty  notwithstanding  my  aunt's  exemplary  housekeeping.  Its 
bedstead  must  have  been  hundreds  of  years  old.  Above  these  rooms 
again  were  those  to  which  the  dormer  windows  belonged,  and  in  one 
of  them  I  slept.  It  opened  into  that  occupied  by  Nannie,  our  only 
maid.  It  had  a  deep  closet  in  which  I  kept  my  few  treasures,  and 
into  which  I  used  to  retire  when  out  of  temper  or  troubled,  con- 
ditions not  occuring  frequently,  for  nobody  quarrelled  with  me,  and 
I  had  nobody  with  whom  I  might  have  quarrelled. 

When  I  climbed  upon  a  chair,  I  could  seat  myself  on  the  broad  sill 
of  the  dormer  window.  This  was  the  watch-tower  whence  I  viewecT 
the  world.  Thence  I  could  see  trees  in  the  distance — too  far  off 
for  me  to  tell  whether  they  were  churning  wind  or  not.  On  that  sido 
those  trees  alone  were  between  me  and  the  sky. 

One  day  when  my  aunt  took  me  with  her  into  the  lumber-room, 
I  found  there,  in  a  comer,  a  piece  of  strange  mechanism.  It  had  a 
kind  of  pendulum  ;  but  I  cannot  describe  it  because  I  had  lost  sight 
of  it  long  before  I  was  capable  of  discovering  its  use,  and  my  recol- 
lection of  it  is  therefore  very  vague — ^far  too  vague  to  admit  of  even 
a  conjecture  now  as  to  what  it  could  have  been  intended  for.  But 
I  remember  well  enough  my  fancy  concerning  it,  though  when  or 
how  that  fancy  awoke  I  cannot  tell  either.  It  seems  to  me  as  old 
as  the  finding  of  the  instmmcnt.  The  fancy  was  that  if  I  could 
keep  that  pendulum  wagging  long  enough,  it  would  set  all  those 
trees  going  too ;  and  if  I  still  kept  it  swinging,  we  should  have  such 
a  storm  of  wind  as  no  living  man  had  ever  felt  or  heard  of.  That  I 
more  than  half  believed  it,  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that,  although 
I  frequently  carried  the  pendulum,  as  I  shall  call  it,  to  the  window  sill, 
and  set  it  in  motion  by  way  of  experinaent,  I  had  not,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  incident  which  I  shall  very  soon  have  to  relate,  had 
the  courage  to  keep  up  the  oscillation  beyond  ten  or  a  dozen  strokes ; 
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partly  from  fear  of  the  trees,  partly  from  a  dim  dread  of  exercising 
power  "whose  source  and  extent  were  not  within  my  knowledge.  I 
kept  the  pendulum  in  the  closet  I  have  mentioned,  and  never  spoke 
to  any  one  of  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MY  UNCLE   AND  AUNT. 

We  were  a  curious  household.  I  remembered  neither  father  nor 
mother  ;  and  the  woman  I  had  been  taught  to  call  au»//^  was  no  such 
near  relation.  My  uncle  was  my  father's  brother,  and  my  aunt  was 
his  cousin,  by  the  mother's  side.  She  was  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  with 
a  sharp  nose  and  eager  eyes,  yet  sparing  of  speech.  Indeed,  there 
was  very  little  speech  to  bo  heard  in  the  house.  My  aunt,  however, 
looked  as  if  she  could  have  spoken.  I  think  it  was  the  spirit  of  the 
place  that  kept  her  silent,  for  there  were  those  eager  eyes.  She 
might  have  been  expected  also  to  show  a  bad  temper,  but  I  never  saw 
a  sign  of  such.  To  me  she  was  always  kind  ;  chiefly,  I  allow,  in  a 
negative  way,  leaving  me  to  do  very  much  as  I  pleased.  I  doubt  if 
she  felt  any  great  tenderness  for  me,  although  I  had  been  dependent 
upon  her  care  from  infancy.  In  after  years  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  was  in  love  with  my  uncle;  and  perhaps  the  sense 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  her  save  after  a  brotherly  fashion,  combined 
with  the  fear  of  betraying  herself  and  the  consciousness  of  her  unat- 
tractive appearance,  to  produce  the  contradiction  between  her  looks 
and  her  behaviour. 

Every  morning,  after  our  early  breakfast,  my  uncle  walked  away  to 
the  farm,  where  he  remained  until  dinner-time.  Often,  when  busy  at 
my  own  invented  games  in  the  grass,  I  have  caught  sight  of  my  aunt, 
standing  motionless  with  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  watching  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  my  uncle  ascending  from  the  hollow  where  the  farm- 
buildings  lay ;  and  occasionally,  when  something  had  led  her  thither 
as  well,  I  would  watch  them  returning  together  over  the  grass,  when 
she  would  keep  glancing  up  in  his  face  at  almost  regular  intervals, 
although  it  was  evident  they  were  not  talking,  but  he  never  turned 
his  face  or  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
him. 

He  was  a  tall  man  of  nearly  fifty,  with  gray  hair,  and  quiet  medi- 
tative blue  eyes.  He  always  looked  as  if  he  were  thinking.  He 
had  been  intended  for  the  church,  but  the  means  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies  failing,  he  had  turned  his  knowledge  of  rustic 
affairs  to  account,  and  taken  a  subordinate  position  on  a  nobleman'^ 
estate,  where  he  rose  to  be  bailiff.  When  my  father  was  seized  with 
his  last  illness,  he  returned  to  take  the  management  of  the  farm. 
It  had  been  in  the  family  for  many  generations.     Indeed  that  por- 
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iion  of  it  npon  which  the  house  stood,  was  our  own  property. 
When  my  mother  followed  my  father,  my  uncle  asked  his  cousin  to 
keep  house  for  him.  Perhaps  she  had  expected  a  further  request, 
hut  more  had  not  comd  of  it. 

When  he  came  in,  my  uncle  always  went  straight  to  his  room ;  and 
having  washed  his  hands  and  face,  took  a  hook  and  sat  down  in  the 
window.  If  1  were  sent  to  tell  him  that  the  meal  was  ready,  I  was 
sure  to  find  him  reading.  He  would  look  up,  smile,  and  look  down 
at  his  hook  again ;  nor,  until  I  had  formally  delivered  my  message, 
would  he  take  further  notice  of  me.  Then  he  would  rise,  lay  his 
hook  carefully  aside,  take  my  hand,  and  lead  me  down  stairs. 

To  my  childish  eyes  there  was  something  very  grand  about  my 
uncle.  His  face  was  large-featured  and  handsome  ;  he  was  tall,  and 
stooped  meditatively.  I  think  my  respect  for  him  was  founded  a 
good  deal  upon  the  reverential  way  in  which  my  aunt  regarded  him. 
And  there  was  great  wisdom,  I  came  to  know,  behind  that  coun< 
tenance,  a  golden  speech  behind  that  silence. 

My  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  prevailing  silence  of  the  house 
oppressed  me.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  it,  and  never  felt  it.  My 
own  thoughts,  if  thoughts  those  conditions  of  mind  could  be  called, 
which  were  chiefly  passive  results  of  external  influences — whatever 
they  were — ^thoughts  or  feelings,  sensations,  or  dim,  slow  move- 
ments of  mind — they  filled  the  great  pauses  of  speech ;  and  besides, 
I  could  read  the  faces  of  both  my  uncle  and  aunt  like  the  pages  of  a 
well-known  book.  Every  shade  of  alteration  in  them  I  was  familiar 
with,  for  their  changes  were  not  many. 

Although  my  uncle's  habit  was  silence,  however,  he  would  now 
and  then  take  a  fit  of  talking  to  me.  I  remember  many  such  talks ; 
the  better,  perhaps,  that  they  were  divided  by  long  intervals.  I  had 
perfect  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  and  submission  to  his  will.  1  did 
not  much  mind  my  aunt.  Perhaps  her  deference  to  my  uncle  made 
me  feel  as  if  she  and  I  were  more  on  a  level.  She  must  have  been 
really  kind,  for  she  never  resented  any  petulance  or  carelessness. 
Possibly  she  sacrificed  her  own  feeling  to  the  love  my  uncle  bore  me ; 
but  I  think  it  was  rather  that,  because  he  cared  for  me,  she  cared  for 
me  too. 

Twice  during  every  meal  she  would  rise  from  the  table  with  some 
dish  in  her  hand,  open  the  door  behind  the  chimney,  and  ascend  the 
winding  stair. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AT  THE  TOP  OP  THE  CHIMNEY- STAIR. 

I  FEAB  my  readers  may  have  thought  me  too  long  occupied  with  the 
explanatory  foundations  of  my  structure  :  1  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
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raise  its  walls  of  narrative.  Whatever  further  explanations  may 
be  necessary,  can  be  applied  as  buttresses  in  lieu  of  a  broader 
base. 
^  One  Sunday — ^it  was  his  custom  of  a  Sunday — ^I  fancy  I  was  then 
somewhere  about  six  years  of  age — ^my  uncle  rose  from  the  table 
after  our  homely  dinner,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the 
dark  door  with  the  long  arrow-headed  hinges,  and  up  the  winding 
stone  stair  which  I  never  ascended  except  with  him  or  my  aunt.  At 
the  top  was  another  rugged  door,  and  within  that,  one  covered  with 
green  baize.  The  last  opened  on  what  had  always  seemed  to  me  a  very 
paradise  of  a  room.  It  was  old-fashioned  enough ;  but  childhood  is 
of  any  and  every  age,  and  it  was  not  old-fashioned  to  me — only 
intensely  cosy  and  comfortable.  The  first  thing  my  eyes  generally 
rested  upon  was  an  old  bureau,  vrith  a  book- case  on  the  top  of  it, 
the  glass-doors  of  which  were  lined  with  faded  red  silk.  The  next 
thing  I  would  see  was  a  small  tent-bed,  with  the  whitest  of  curtaitis, 
and  enchanting  fringes  of  white  ball-tassels.  The  bed  was  covered 
with  an  equally  charming  counterpane  of  silk  patchwork.  The  next 
object  was  the  genius  of  the  place,  in  a  high,  close,  easy-chair, 
covered  with  some  dark  stuff,  against  which  her  face,  surrounded 
with  its  widow's  cap,  of  ancient  form,  but  dazzling  whiteness,  was 
strongly  relieved.  How  shall  I  describe  the  shrunken,  yet  delicate, 
the  gracious,  if  not  graceful  form,  and  the  face  from  which  extreme 
old  age  had  not  wasted  half  the  loveliness  ?  Yet  I  always  beheld 
it  with  an  indescribable  sensation,  one  of  whose  elements  I  can 
isolate  and  identify  as  a  faint  fear.  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from 
the  fact  that,  in  going  up  the  stair,  more  than  once  my  uncle  had 
said  to  me  **  You  must  not  mind  what  grannie  says,  Willie,  for  old 
people  will  often  speak  strange  things  that  young  people  cannot 
understand.  But  you  must  love  grannie,  for  she  is  a  very  good  old 
lady." 

"Well,  grannie,  how  are  yon  to-day?"  said  my  uncle,  as  we 
entered,  this  particular  Sunday. 

I  may  as  well  mention  at  once  that  my  uncle  called  her  grannie  in 
his  own  right  and  not  in  mine,  for  she  was  in  truth  my  great  grand- 
mother. 

**  Pretty  well,  David,  I  thank  you  ;  but  much  too  long  out  of  my 
grave,"  answered  grannie ;  in  no  sepulchral  tones,  however,  for  her 
voice,  although  weak  and  uneven,  had  a  sound  in  it  like  that  of  one 
of  the  upper  strings  of  a  violin.  The  plaintiveness  of  it  touched 
me,  and  I  crept  near  her — nearer  than,  I  believe,  I  had  ever  yet  gone 
of  my  own  will — and  laid  my  hand  upon  hers.  I  withdrew  it 
instantly,  for  there  was  something  in  the  touch  that  made  me — ^not 
shudder,  exactly — but  creep.  Her  hand  was  smooth  and  soft,  and 
warm  too,  only  somehow  the   skin  of  it  seemed   dead.       With  a 
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qnicker  movement  than  belonged  to  her  years,  she  caught  hold  of 
mine,  which  she  kept  in  one  of  her  hands,  while  she  stroked  it  with 
the  other.  My  slight  repugnance  vanished  for  the  time,  and  I  looked 
up  in  her  face,  grateful  for  a  tenderness  which  was  altogether  new 
to  me. 

"  What  makes  you  so  long  out  of  your  grave,  grannie  ?  *'  I  asked. 

"  They  won't  let  me  into  it,  my  de^ir." 

"  Who  won't  let  you,  grannie  ?  '* 

"  My  own  grandson  there,  and  the  woman  down  the  stair." 

**  But  you  don't  really  want  to  go — do  you,  grannie  ?  " 

"  I  do  want  to  go,  Willie.  I  ought  to  have  been  there  long  ago. 
I  am  very  old  ;  so  old,  that  I've  forgotten  how  old  I  am.  How  old 
am  I  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  up  at  my  uncle. 

**  Nearly  ninety-five,  grannie ;  and  the  older  you  get  before  you 
go,  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased,  as  you  know  very  well." 

*'  There  !  I  told  you,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  not  all  of  pleasure, 
as  she  turned  her  head  towards  me.  *'  They  won't  let  me  go.  I 
want  to  go  to  my  grave,  and  they  won't  let  me  1  Is  that  an  ago  at 
which  to  keep  a  poor  woman  from  her  grave  ?  " 

^*  But  it's  not  a  nice  place,  is  it,  grannie  ?  "  I  asked,  with  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  what  tlis  grave  meant.  ''  I  think  somebody  told  me 
it  was  in  the  churchyard." 

But  neither  did  I  know  with  any  clearness  what  the  church  itself 
meant,  for  we  were  a  long  way  from  church,  and  I  had  never  been 
there  yet. 

"Yes,  it  is  in  the  churchyard,  my  dear." 

''  Is  it  a  house  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Yes,  a  little  house ;  just  big  enough  for  one." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  that." 

"  Oh  yes  you  would." 

''  Is  it  a  nice  place  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  nicest  place  in  the  world,  when  you  get  to  be  so  old  as 
I  am.     If  they  would  only  let  me  die  I  " 

"Die,  grannie  !  "  I  exclaimed.  My  notions  of  death  as  yet  were 
derived  only  from  the  fowls  brought  from  the  farm,  with  their  necks 
hanging  down  long  and  limp,  and  their  heads  waggling  hither  and 
thither. 

"  Come,  grannie,  you  mustn't  frighten  our  little  man,"  interposed 
my  uncle,  looking  kindly  at  us  both. 

"David I  "  said  grannie,  with  a  reproachful  dignity,  "you  know 
what  I  mean  well  enough.  You  know  that  until  I  have  done  .what 
I  have  to  do,  the  grave  that  is  waiting  for  me  will  not  open  its  mouth 
to  receive  me.  If  you  will  only  allow  me  to  do  what  I  have  to  do,  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  long.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! "  she  broke  out, 
moaning  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  "  I  am  too  old  to  weep,  and 
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they  will  not  let  me  to  my  bed.  1  want  to  go  to  bed.  I  want  to  go 
to  sleep.** 

She  moaned  and  complained  like  a  child.  My  nncle  went  near 
and  took  her  hand. 

**  Come,  come,  dear  grannie ! "  he  said,  **  you  must  not  behave  like 
this.     You  know  all  things  are  for  the  best." 

**  To  keep  a  corpse  out  of  its  grave  ! "  retorted  the  old  lady,  almost 
fiercely,  only  she  was  too  old  and  weak  to  be  fierce.  "  Why 
should  you  keep  a  soul  that's  longing  to  depart  and  go  to  its  own 
people,  lingering  on  in  the  coffin  ?  What  better  than  a  coffin  is  this 
withered  body  ?  The  child  is  old  enough  to  understand  me.  Leave 
him  with  me  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer.  I 
shall  at  least  wait  my  end  in  peace.  But  I  think  I  should  die  before 
the  morning." 

Ere  grannie  had  finished  this  sentence,  I  had  shrunk  from  her 
again  and  retreated  behind  my  uncle. 

**  There !  **  she  went  on,  **  you  make  my  own  child  fear  me.  Don't 
be  frightened,  Willie  dear ;  your  old  mother  is  not  a  wild  beast ;  she 
loves  you  dearly.  Only  my  grand- children  are  so  undutiful !  They 
will  not  let  my  own  son  come  near  me." 

How  I  recall  this  1  do  not  know,  for  I  could  not  have  understood 
it  at  the  time.  The  fact  is  that  during  the  last  few  years  I  have 
found  pictures  of  the  past  returning  upon  me  in  the  most  vivid 
and  unaccountable  manner,  so  much  so  as  almost  to  alarm  me. 
Things  I  had  utterly  forgotten — or  so  far  at  least  that  when  they 
return  they  must  appear  only  as  vivid  imaginations,  were  it  not 
for  a  certain  conviction  of  fact  which  accompanies  them — are 
constantly  dawning  out  of  the  past.  Can  it  be  that  the  decay  of 
the  observant  faculties  allows  the  memory  to  revive  and  gather 
force  ?  But  I  must  refrain,  for  my  business  is  to  narrate,  not  to 
speculate. 

My  uncle  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room.  I 
cast  one  look  at  grannie  as  he  led  me  away.  She  had  thrown  her 
head  back  on  her  chair,  and  her  eyes  were  closed ;  but  her  face 
looked  ofiended,  almost  angry.  She  looked  to  my  fancy  as  if  she 
were  trying  but  unable  to  lie  down.  My  uncle  closed  the  doors 
very  gently.  In  the  middle  of  the  stair  he  stopped,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice, 

**  Willie,  do  you  know  that  when  people  grow  very  old  they  are 
not  quite  like  other  people  ?  " 

**  Yes.     They  want  to  go  to  the  churchyard,"  I  answered. 

**  They  fancy  things,"  said  my  uncle.  "(Jrannie  thinks  you  are 
her  own  son." 

"  And  ain't  I  ?"  I  asked  innocently. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  answered.  **  Your  father  was  her  son's  son. 
She  forgets  that,  and  wants  to  talk  to  you  as  if  you  were  your 
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grandfather.     Poor  old  grannie !     I  don't  wish  yon  to  go  and  see 
her  without  your  aunt  or  me  :  mind  that." 

Whether  I  made  any  promise  I  do  not  rememher ;  bnt  I  know  that 
a  new  something  was  mingled  with  my  life  from  that  moment.  An  air 
as  it  were  of  the  tomb  mingled  henceforth  with  the  homely  delights  of 
my  life.  Grannie  wanted  to  die,  and  uncle  would  not  let  her.  She 
longed  for  her  grave,  and  they  would  keep  her  above  ground.  And 
from  the  feeling  that  grannie  ought  to  be  buried,  grew  an  awful 
sense  that  she  was  not  alive — not  alive,  that  is,  as  other  people  are 
alive,  and  a  gulf  was  fixed  between  her  and  me  which  for  a  long 
time  1  never  attempted  to  pass,  avoiding  as  much  as  I  could  all  com- 
munication with  her,  even  when  my  uncle  or  aunt  wished  to  take  * 
me  to  her  room.  They  did  not  seem  displeased,  however,  when  I 
objected,  and  not  always  insisted  on  obedience. 

Thus  affairs  went  on  in  our  quiet  household  for  what  seemed  to 
me  a  very  long  time. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PENDULUM. 

It  may  have  been  a  year  after  this,  it  may  have  been  two,  I  cannot 
tell,  when  the  next  great  event  in  my  life  occurred.  I  think  it  was 
towards  the  close  of  an  autumn,  but  there  was  not  so  much  about 
our  house  as  elsewhere  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  for  the 
grass  was  always  green.  I  remember  it  was  a  sultry  afternoon.  I 
had  -been  out  almost  the  whole  day,  wandering  hither  and  thither 
over  the  grass,  and  I  felt  hot  and  oppressed.  Not  an  air  was  stirring. 
I  longed  for  a  breath  of  wind,  for  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  wind  itself, 
only  of  the  trees  that  made  it.  Indeed,  I  delighted  in  the  wind,  and 
would  run  against  it  with  exuberant  pleasure,  even  rejoicing  in  the 
iancy  that  I,  as  well  as  the  trees,  could  make  the  wind  by  shaking  my 
hair  about  as  I  ran.  I  must  run,  however ;  whereas  the  trees,  whose 
prime  business  it  was,  could  do  it  without  stirring  from  the  spot. 
But  this  was  much  too  hot  an  afternoon  for  me,  whose  mood  was 
always  more  inclined  to  the  passive  than  the  active,  to  run  about  and 
toss  my  hair,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  breeze  that  would  result 
therefrom.  I  bethought  myself.  I  was  nearly  a  man  now ;  I  would 
be  afraid  of  things  no  more ;  I  would  get  out  my  pendulum,  and 
see  whether  that  would  not  help  me.  Not  this  time  would  I  flinch 
from  what  consequences  might  follow.  Let  them  be  what  they 
might,  the  pendulum  should  wag,  and  have  a  fair  chance  of  doing  its 
best. 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  a  sense  of  high  emprise  filling  my  little 
heart.      Composedly,  yea  solemnly,  I  set  to  work,  even  as  some 
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enchanter  of  old  might  have  drawn  his  circle,  and  chosen  his  spell 
oat  of  his  iron-clasped  volame.  I  strode  to  the  closet  in  which 
the  awfal  instrument  dwelt.  It  stood  in  the  farthest  corner.  As  I 
lifted  it,  something  like  a  groan  invaded  my  ear.  My  notions  of  locality 
were  not  then  sufficiently  developed  to  let  me  know  that  grannie's 
room  was  on  the  other  side  of  that  closet.  I  almost  let  the 
creature,  for  as  such  I  regarded  it,  drop.  I  was  not  to  he  deterred, 
however.  I  hore  it  carefully  to  the  light,  and  set  it  gently  on  the 
window-sill,  full  in  view  of  the  distant  trees  towards  the  west.  I 
left  it  then  for  a  moment,  as  if  that  it  might  gather  its  strength  for 
its  unwonted  labours,  while  I  closed  the  door,  and,  with  what  fancy 
I  can  scarcely  imagine  now,  the  curtains  of  my  bed  as  well.  Possibly 
it  was  with  some  notion  of  having  one  place  to  which,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  I  might  retreat  for  safety.  Again  I  approached 
the  window,  and  after  standing  for  some  time  in  contemplation  of  the 
pendulum,  I  set  it  in  motion,  and  stood  watching  it. 

It  swung  slower  and  slower.  It  wanted  to  stop.  It  should  not 
stop.  I  gave  it  another  swing.  On  it  went,  at  first  somewhat  dis- 
tractedly, next  more  regularly,  then  with  slowly  retarding  movement. 
But  it  should  not  stop. 

I  turned  in  haste  and  got  from  the  side  of  my  bed  the  only  chair 
in  the  room,  placed  it  in  the  window,  sat  down  before  the  reluctant 
instrument,  and  gave  it  a  third  swing.  Then,  my  elbows  on  the  sill, 
I  sat  and  watched  it  with  growing  awe,  but  growing  determination 
as  well.  Once  more  it  showed  signs  of  refusal;  once  more  the 
forefinger  of  my  right  hand  administered  impulse. 

Something  gave  a  crack  inside  the  creature :  away  went  the 
pendulum,  swinging  with  a  will.  I  sat  and  gazed,  almost  horror- 
stricken.  Ere  many  moments  had  passed,  the  feeling  of  terror  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  that,  but  for  the  very  terror,  I  would  have 
seized  the  pendulum  in  a  frantic  grasp.  I  did  not.  On  it  went,  and 
I  sat  looking.     My  dismay  was  gradually  subsiding. 

I  have  learned  since  that  a  certain  ancestor — or  was  he  only  a 
great-uncle? — ^I  forget — had  a  taste  for  mechanics,  even  to  the 
craze  of  the  perpetual  motion,  and  could  work  well  in  brass  and 
iron.  The  creature  was  probably  some  invention  of  his.  It  was  a 
real  marvel,  how,  after  so  many  years  of  idleness,  it  could  now  go 
as  it  did.  I  confess,  as  I  contemplate  the  thing,  I  am  in  a  puzzle, 
and  almost  fancy  the  whole  a  dream.  But  let  it  pass.  At  worst, 
something  of  which  this  is  the  sole  representative  residuum, 
wrought  an  effect  on  me  which  embodies  its  cause  thus,  as  I  search 
for  it  in  the  past.  And  why  should  not  the  individual  life  have  its 
misty  legends  as  well  as  that  of  nations  ?  From  them,  as  &om  the 
golden  and  rosy  clouds  of  morning,  dawns  at  last  the  true  sun  of  its 
unquestionable  history.  Every  boy  has  his  own  fables,  just  as 
the  Homes  and  the  Englands  of  the  world  have  their  Bomuli  and 
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their  Arihnrs,  their  Buckliog  wolves  and  their  granite-sheathed 
swords.  Do  they  not  reflect  each  other  ?  I  tell  the  tale  as  'tis  left 
in  me. 

How  long  I  sat  thus  gazing  at  the  now  self-impelled  instrument, 
I  cannot  say.  The  next  point  in  the  progress  of  the  legend^  is  a 
gust  of  wind  rattling  the  window  in  whose  recess  I  was  seated.  I 
jnmped  from  my  chair  in  terror.  While  I  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
pendolnm,  the  evening  had  closed  in ;  clouds  had  gathered  over  the 
sky,  and  all  was  gloomy  about  the  house.  It  was  much  too  dark  to 
see  the  distant  trees,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  at  work. 
The  pendulum  had  roused  them.  Another,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
gust  rattled  and  shook  the  rickety  frame.  I  had  done  it  at  last  I 
The  trees  were  busy  away  there  in  the  darkness.  I  and  my  pendu- 
lum could  make  the  wind. 

The  gusts  came  faster  and  faster,  and  ^ew  into  blasts  which 
settled  into  a  steady  gale.  The  pendulum  went  on  swinging  to  and 
fro,  and  the  gale  went  on  increasing  in  violence.  I  sat  half  in  terror, 
half  in  delight  at  the  awful  success  of  my  experiment.  I  would 
have  opened  the  window  to  let  in  the  coveted  air,  but  that  was 
beyond  my  knowledge  and  strength.  I  could  make  the  wind  blow, 
but,  like  other  magicians,  I  could  not  share  in  its  benefits.  I  would 
go  out  and  meet  it  on  the  open  plain.  I  crept  down  the  stair  like  a 
thief — ^not  that  I  feared  detention,  but  that  I  felt  such  a  sense  of  the 
important,  even  the  dread,  about  myself  and  my  instrument,  that  I 
was  not  in  harmony  with  souls  reflecting  otily  the  common  afiairs  of 
life.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  storm — ^for  storm  it 
very  nearly  was  and  soon  became.  I  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  midst 
of  it,  lay  down  and  rolled  in  it,  and  laughed  and  shouted  as  I  looked 
up  to  the  window  where  the  pendulum  was  swinging,  and  thought  of 
the  trees  at  work  away  in  the  dark.  The  wind  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  What  if  the  pendulum  should  not  stop  at  all,  and  the 
wind  went  on  and  on,  growing  louder  and  fiercer,  till  it  grew  mad 
and  blew  away  the  house  ?  Ah,  then,  poor  grannie  would  have  a 
chance  of  being  buried  at  last !  Seriously,  the  aflair  might  grow 
serious. 

Such  thoughts  were  passing  in  my  mind,  when  all  at  once  the 
wind  gave  a  roar  which  made  me  spring  to  my  feet  and  rush  for  the 
house.  I  must  stop  the  pendulum.  There  was  a  strange  sound  in 
that  blast.  The  trees  themselves  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  were 
protesting  against  the  creature's  tyranny.  Their  master  was  work- 
ing them  too  hard.  I  ran  up  the  stair  on  all  fours :  it  was  my 
way  when  I  was  in  a  hurry.  Swinging  went  the  pendulum  in 
the  window,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  chimney.  I  seized  hold  of 
the  oscillating  thing,  and  stopped  it ;  but  to  my  amaze  and  con- 
sternation, the  moment  I  released  it,  on  it  went  again.  I  must  sit 
and  hold  it.    But  the  voice  of  my  aunt  called  me  from  below,  and  as 
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I  dared  not  explain  "why  I  wonld  rather  not  appear,  I  was  forced  to 
obey.     I  lingered  on  the  stair,  half  minded  to  return. 

**  What  a  rough  night  it  is !  '*  I  heard  my  aunt  say,  with  rare 
remark. 

**  It  gets  worse  and  worse,"  responded  my  uncle.  **  I  hope  it 
won't  disturb  grannie;  but  the  wind  must  roar  fearfully  in  her 
chimney.'* 

I  stood  like  a  culprit.  What  if  they  should  find  out  that  I  was  at 
the  root  of  the  mischief,  at  the  heart  of  the  storm  ! 

''  If  I  could  believe  all  I  have  been  reading  to-night  about  the 
Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  I  should  not  like  this  storm  at  all,'* 
continued  my  uncle,  with  a  smile.  **  But  books  are  not  always  to 
be  trusted  because  they  are  old,**  he  added  with  another  smile. 
''From  the  glass,  I  expected  rain  and  not  wind.** 

"  Whatever  wind  there  is,  we  get  it  all,'*  said  my  aunt.  "  I 
wonder  what  Willie  is  about.  I  thought  I  heard  him  coming  down. 
Isn't  it  time,  David,  we  did  something  about  his  schooling  ?  It  won*t 
do  to  have  him  idling  about  this  way  all  day  long.** 

**  He's  a  mere  child,"  returned  my  uncle.  "  I'm  not  forgetting 
him.     But  I  can't  send  him  away  yet." 

"  You  know  best,"  returned  my  aunt. 

Send  me  away !  What  could  it  mean  ?  Why  should  I — where 
should  I  go  ?  Was  not  the  old  place  a  part  of  me,  just  like  my 
own  clothes  on  my  own  body  ?  This  was  the  kind  of  feeling 
that  woke  in  me  at  the  words.  But  hearing  my  aunt  push  back  her 
chair,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  finding  me,  I  descended  into  the 
room. 

"  Come  along,  Willie,"  said  my  uncle.  "  Hear  the  wind,  how  it 
roars ! " 

**  Yes,  uncle  ;  it  does  roar,"  I  said,  feeling  a  hypocrite  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  Knowing  far  more  about  the  roaring  than  he  did, 
I  yet  spoke  like  an  innocent ! 

**  Do  you  know  who  makes  the  wind,  Willie  ?  '* 

**  Yes.     The  trees,"  I  answered. 

My  uncle  opened  his  blue  eyes  very  wide,  and  looked  at  my  aunt. 
He  had  had  no  idea  what  a  little  heathen  I  was.  The  more  a  man 
has  wrought  out  his  own  mental  condition,  the  readier  he  is  to 
suppose  that  children  must  be  able  to  work  out  theirs,  and  to  forget 
that  he  did  not  work  out  his  information,  but  only  his  conclusions. 
My  uncle  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  take  me  in  hand. 

"  No,  Willie,"  he  said.     "  I  must  teach  you  better  than  that." 

I  expected  him  to  begin  by  telling  me  that  God  made  the  wind  ; 
but,  whether  it  was  that  what  the  old  book  said  about  the  Prince  of 
the  Power  of  the  Air  returned  upon  him,  or  that  he  thought  it  an 
unfitting  occasion  for  such  a  lesson  when  the  wind  was  roaring  so 
as  might  render  its  divine  origin  questionable,  he  said  no  more.     Be- 
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wildered,  I  fancy,  \7itb  my  ignorance,  he  turned,  after  a  panse,  to  my 
annt. 

**  Don't  you  think  it's  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed,  Jane?"  he 
suggested. 

My  aunt  replied  by  getting  from  the  cupboard  my  usual  supper — a 
basin  of  milk  and  a  slice  of  bread ;  which  1  ate  with  less  circum- 
spection than  usual,  for  I  was  eager  to  return  to  my  room.  As 
soon  as  I  had  finished,  Nannie  was  called,  and  1  bade  them  good- 
night. 

"  Make  haste,  Nannie,"  I  said.  **  Don't  you  hear  how  the  wind  is 
roaring?" 

It  was  roaring  louder  than  ever,  and  there  was  the  pendulum 
swinging  away  in  the  window.  Nannie  took  no  notice  of  it,  and, 
I  presume,  only  thought  I  wanted  to  get  my  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  so  escape  the  sound  of  it.  Anyhow,  she  did  make 
haste,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  was,  as  she  supposed,  snugly 
settled  for  the  night.  But  the  moment  she  shut  the  door,  I  was 
out  of  bed,  and  at  the  window.  The  instant  I  reached  it,  a  great 
dash  of  rain  swept  against  the  panes,  and  the  wind  howled  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  Believing  I  had  the  key  of  the  position,  inas- 
much as,  if  I  pleased,  I  could  take  the  pendulum  to  bed  with  me, 
and  stifle  its  motions  with  the  bed-clothes — for  this  happy  idea  had 
dawned  upon  me  while  Nannie  was  undressing  me — I  was  com- 
posed enough  now  to  press  my  face  to  a  pane,  and  look  out.  There 
was  a  small  space  amidst  the  storm  dimly  illuminated  from  the 
windows  below,  and  the  moment  I  looked — out  of  the  darkness  into 
this  dim  space,  as  if  blown  thither  by  the  wind,  rushed  a  figure  on 
horseback,  his  large  cloak  flying  out  before  him,  and  the  mane  of 
the  animal  he  rode  streaming  out  over  his  ears  in  the  fierceness  of 
the  blast.  He  pulled  up  right  under  my  window,  and  I  thought 
he  looked  up,  and  made  threatening  gestures  at  me ;  but  I  believe 
now  that  horse  and  man  pulled  up  in  sudden  danger  of  dashing  against 
the  wall  of  the  house.  I  shrank  back,  and  when  I  peeped  out  again 
he  was  gone.  The  same  moment  the  pendulum  gave  a  click  and 
stopped  ;  one  more  rattle  of  rain  against  the  windows,  and  then  the 
wind  stopped  also.  I  crept  back  to  my  bed  in  a  new  terror,  for- 
might  not  this  be  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  come  to  see  who- 
was  meddling  with  his  afl'airs  ?  Had  he  not'  come  right  out  of  the 
storm,  and  straight  from  the  trees  ?  He  must  have  something  to  do* 
with  it  all !  Before  I  had  settled  the  probabilities  of  the  question,, 
however,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke — ^how  long  after,  I  cannot  tell — ^with  the  sound  of  voices 
in  my  ears.  It  was  still  dark.  The  voices  came  from  below.  I  had 
been  dreaming  of  the  strange  horseman,  who  had  turned  out  to  be 
the  awful  being  concerning  whom  Nannie  had  enlightened  me  as 
going  about  at  night,  to  buy  little  children  from  their  nurses,  and 
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make  bagpipes  of  their  skins.  Awaked  from  snch  a  dream,  it  was 
impossible  to  lie  still  without  knowing  what  those  voices  down  below 
were  talking  about.  The  strange  one  must  belong  to  the  being, 
whatever  he  was,  whom  1  had  seen  come  out  of  the  storm ;  and  of 
whom  could  they  be  talking  but  me  ?    I  was  right  in  both  conclusions. 

With  a  fearful  resolution,  I  slipped  out  of  bed,  opened  the  door  as 
noiselessly  as  I  might,  and  crept  on  my  bare,  silent  feet  down  the 
creaking  stair,  which  led,  with  open  balustrade,  right  into  the  kitchen, 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  chimney.  The  one  candle  at  the  other 
end  could  not  illuminate  its  darkness,  and  I  sat  unseen,  a  few  steps 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  listening  with  all  my  ears,  and  staring 
with  all  my  eyes.  The  stranger*s  huge,  cloak  hung  drying  before 
the  fire,  and  he  was  drinking  something  out  of  a  tumbler.  The 
light  fell  full  upon  his  face.  It  was  a  curious,  and  certainly  not 
to  me  an  attractive  face.  The  forehead  was  very  projecting,  and 
the  eyes  were  very  small,  deep  set,  and  sparkling.  The  mouth — ^I 
had  almost  said  muzzle — was  very  projecting  likewise,  and  the  lower 
jaw  shot  in  front  of  the  upper.  When  the  man  smiled  the  light 
was  reflected  from  what  seemed  to  my  eyes  an  inordinate  multitude 
of  white  teeth.  His  ears  were  narrow  and  long,  and  set  very  high 
upon  his  head.  The  hand  which  he  every  now  and  then  displayed 
in  the  exigencies  of  his  persuasion,  was  white,  but  very  large,  and 
the  thumb  was  exceedingly  long.  I  had  weighty  reasons  for  both 
suspecting  and  fearing  the  man ;  and,  leaving  my  prejudices  out 
of  the  question,  there  was  in  the  conversation  itself  enough  besides, 
to  make  me  take  note  of  dangerous  points  in  his  appearance.  I 
never  could  lay  much  claim  to  physical  courage,  and  I  attribute  my 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  rather  to  the  fascination  of  terror  than  to 
any  impulse  of  self-preservation  :  I  sat  there  in  utter  silence,  listen- 
ing like  an  ear- trumpet.  The  first  words  I  could  distinguish  were  to 
this  effect : — 

**  You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  enemy,  "  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Cumber- 
mede, that  you  intend  to  bring  up  the  young  fellow  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  decrees  of  fate?" 

"I  pledge  myself  to  nothing  in  the  matter,"  returned  my 
uncle,  calmly,  but  with  a  something  in  his  tone  which  was  new  to 
me. 

**Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  other.  **  Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
what  right  can  you  have  to  interfere  after  such  a  serious  fashion 
with  the  young  gentleman's  future  ?  " 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  my  uncle,  "that  you  wish  to  interfere 
with  it  after  a  much  more  serious  fashion.  There  are  things  in  which 
ignorance  may  be  preferable  to  knowledge." 

**  But  what  harm  could  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  do  him  ?" 

"  Upset  all  his  notions,  render  him  incapable  of  thinking  about 
anything  of  importance,  occasion  an  utter " 
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''  But  coil  anyiliing  be  more  important  V  ixxterrapted  the  visitor. 

My  uncle  went  on  without  heeding  him. 

"  Plunge  him  over  head  and  ears  in " 

"  Hot  water,  I  grant  you/*  again  interrupted  the  enemy,  to  my 
horror;  '<  but  it  wouldn't  be  for  long.  Only  give  me  your  sanction, 
and  I  promise  you  to  have  the  case  as  tight  as  a  drum  before  I  ask 
you  to  move  a  step  in  it/' 

"  But  why  should  you  take  so  much  interest  in  what  is  purely  our 
afiiEur  ?  *'  asked  my  uncle. 

*'  Why,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  pay  the  piper/'  said  the 
man. 

This  was  too  much !  Pay  the  man  that  played  upon  me  after  I 
was  made  into  bagpipes  1     The  idea  was  too  frightful. 

''  I  must  look  out  for  business,  you  know ;  and,  by  Jove !  I  shall 
never  have  such  a  chance,  if  I  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah." 

"  Well,  you  shall  not  have  it  from  me." 

**  Then,"  said  the  man,  rising,  '^  you  are  more  of  a  fool  than  I  took 
you  for." 

"  Sir  !  "  said  my  uncle. 

"  No  offence ;  no  offence,  I  assure  you.  But  it  is  provoking  to  find 
people  so  blind — so  wilfully  blind — to  their  own  interest.  You  may 
say  I  have  nothing  to  lose.  Give  me  the  boy,  and  I'll  bring  him  up 
like  my  own  son ;  send  him  to  school  and  college,  too — all  on  the 
chance  of  being  repaid  twice  over  by " 

I  knew  this  was  all  a  trick  to  get  hold  of  my  skin.  The  man  said  it 
on  his  way  to  the  door,  his  ape- face  shining  dim  as  he' turned  it  a  little 
back  in  the  direction  of  my  uncle,  who  followed  with  the  candle.  I 
lost  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  in  the  terror  which  sent  me  bound- 
ing up  the  staii*  in  my  usual  four-footed  fashion.  I  leaped  into  my 
bed,  shaking  with  cold  and  agony  combined.  But  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion presently  of  hearing  the  thud  of  the  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  sward, 
dying  away  in  the  direction  whence  they  had  come.  After  that  I 
soon  fell  asleep. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  never  set  the  pendulum  swinging  again. 
Many  years  after,  I  came  upon  it  when  searching  for  papers,  and  the 
thrill  which  vibrated  through  my  whole  frame,  announced  a  strange 
and  unwelcome  presence  long  before  my  memory  could  recall  its 
origin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  protend  to  remember  all  the  con- 
versation I  have  just  set  down.  The  words  are  but  the  forms  in 
which}  enlightened  by  facts  which  have  since  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, I  clothe  certain  vague  memories  and  impressions  of  such  an 
interview  as  certainly  took  place. 

In  the  morning,  at  breakfast,  my  aunt  asked  my  uncle  who  it  was 
that  paid  such  an  untimely  visit  the  preceding  night. 

•*  A  £ellow  from  C "  (the  county  town),  "  an  attorney — ^what 
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did  he  say  his  name  was  ?  Yes,  I  remember.  It  was  the  same  as 
the  steward's  over  the  way.     Coningham,  it  was." 

''  Mr.  Coningham  has  a  son  there — an  attorney  too,  I  think,"  said 
my  aunt. 

My  uncle  seemed  struck  by  the  reminder,  and  became  meditative. 

'*  That  explains  his  choosing  such  a  ni^ht  to  come  in.  His  father 
is  getting  an  old  man  now.     Yes,  it  must  be  the  same." 

'*  He's  a  sharp  one,  folk  say,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  pointedness  in 
the  remark  which  showed  some  anxiety. 

''  That  he  cannot  conceal,  sharp  as  he  is,"  said  my  uncle,  and  there 
the  conversaticn  stopped. 

The  very  next  evening  my  uncle  began  to  teach  me.  I  had  a 
vague  notion  that  this  had  something  to  do  with  my  protection 
against  the  machinations  of  the  man  Coningham,  the  idea  of  whom 
was  inextricably  associated  in  my  mind  with  that  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Power  of  the  Air,  darting  from  the  midst  of  the  churning  trees, 
on  a  horse  whose  streaming  mane  and  flashing  eyes  indicated  no 
true  equine  origin.  I  gave  myself  with  diligence  to  the  work  my 
uncle  set  me. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I     HAVE      LESSONS. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  up  to  this  time  I  did  not  know  my  letters. 
It  was,  I  believe,  part  of  my  uncle's  theory  of  education,  that  as  little 
pain  as  possible  should  be  associated  with  merely  intellectual  effort : 
he  would  not  allow  me,  therefore,  to  commence  my  studies  until  the 
task  of  learning  should  be  an  easy  one.  Henceforth,  every  evening, 
after  tea,  he  took  me  to  his  own  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  nearly 
covered  with  books,  and  there  taught  me. 

One  peculiar  instance  of  his  mode  I  will  give,  and  let  it  stand 
rather  as  a  pledge  for  the  rest  of  his  system  than  an  index  to  it.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  it  came  back  to  me.  Like  Jean  Paul,  ho 
would  utter  the  name  of  God  to  a  child  only  at  grand  moments ;  but 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  moments  the  two  men  would 
have  chosen.  Jean  Paul  would  choose  a  thunder-storm,  for  in- 
stance ;  the  following  will  show  the  kind  of  my  uncle's  choice.  One 
Sunday  evening  he  took  me  for  a  longer  walk  than  usual.  We 
had  climbed  a  little  hill :  I  believe  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had 
a  wide  view  of  the  earth.  The  horses  were  all  loose  in  the 
fields ;  the  cattle  were  gathering  their  supper  as  the  sun  went 
down ;  there  was  an  indescribable  hush  in  the  air,  as  if  Nature 
herself  knew  the  seventh  day ;  there  was  no  sound  even  of  water, 
for  here  the  water  crept  slowly  to  the  far-off  sea,  and  the  slant 
sunlight  shone  back  from  just  one  bend  of  a  canal-like  river ;  the 
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haystacks  and  ricks  of  the  last  year  gleamed  golden  in  the  farmyards ; 
great  fields  of  -wheat  stood  up  stately  around  us,  the  glow  in  their 
yellow  brought  out  by  the  red  poppies  that  sheltered  in  the  forest  of 
their  stems  ;  the  odour  of  the  grass  and  clover  came  in  pulses ;  and 
the  soft  blue  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds  tinged  with  pink, 
which  deepened  until  it  gathered  into  a  flaming  rose  in  the  west, 
where  the  sun  was  welling  out  oceans  of  liquid  red. 

I  looked  up  in  my  uncle's  face.  It  shone  in  a  calm  glow,  like  an 
answering  rosy  moon.  The  eyes  of  my  mind  were  opened :  I  saw 
that  he  felt  something,  and  then  I  felt  it  too.  His  soul,  with  the 
glory  for  an  interpreter,  kindled  mine.  He,  in  turn,  caught  the  sight 
of  my  face,  and  his  soul  broke  forth  in  one  word  : — 

<'  God !  Willie  ;  God !  "  was  all  he  said ;  and  surely  it  was  enough. 

It  was  only  then  in  moments  of  strong  repose,  that  my  uncle  spoke 
to  me  of  God. 

Although  he  never  petted  me,  that  is,  never  showed  me  any  animal 
affection,  my  uncle  was  like  a  father  to  me  in  this,  that  he  was  about 
and  above  me,  a  pure  benevolence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  I  should 
kam  rapidly  under  his  teaching,  for  I  was  quick  enough,  and 
possessed  the  more  energy  that  it  had  not  been  wasted  on  unpleasant 
tasks. 

Whether  from  indifference  or  intent  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  never 
forbade  me  to  touch  any  of  his  books.  Upon  more  occasions  than 
one  he  found  me  on  the  floor  with  a  folio  between  my  knees ;  but  he 
only  smiled  and  said — 

"  Ah,  Willie  I  mind  you  don*t  crumple  the  leaves." 

About  this  time  also  I  had  a  new  experience  of  another  kind,  which 
impressed  me  almost  with  the  force  of  a  revelation. 

I  had  not  yet  explored  the  boundaries  of  the  prairie-like  level  on 
which  I  found  myself.  As  soon  as  I  got  about  a  certain  distance 
from  home,  I  always  turned  and  ran  back.  Fear  is  sometimes  the 
first  recognition  of  freedom.  Delighting  in  liberty,  I  yet  shrunk 
from  the  unknown  spaces  around  me,  and  rushed  back  to  the  shelter 
of  the  home-walls.  But  as  I  grew  older  I  became  more  adventurous  ; 
and  one  evening,  although  the  shadows  were  beginning  to  lengthen, 
I  went  on  and  on  until  I  made  a  discovery.  I  found  a  half-spherical 
hollow  in  the  grassy  surface.  I  rushed  into  its  depth  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mine  of  marvels,  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  gazed 
into  the  sky  as  if  I  had  now  for  the  first  time  discovered  its  true 
relation  to  the  earth.     The  earth  was  a  cup,  and  the  sky  its  cover. 

There  were  lovely  daisies  in  this  hollow — not  too  many  to  spoil 
the  grass,  and  they  were  red-tipped  daisies.  There  was  besides,  in 
the  very  heart  of  it,  one  plant  of  the  finest  pimpernels  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  this  was  my  introduction  to  the  flower.  Nor  were  these 
til  the  treasures  of  the  spot.  A  late  primrose,  a  tiny  child,  bom  out 
ai  due  time,  opened  its  timid  petals  in  the  same   hollow.      Here 
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then  were  gathered  red-tipped  daisies,  large  pimpernels,  and  ono 
tiny  primrose.  I  lay  and  looked  at  them  in  delight — ^not  at  all 
inclined  to  pull  them,  for  they  were  where  I  loved  to  see  them.  I 
never  had  much  inclination  to  gather  flowers.  I  see  them  as  a  part 
of  a  whole,  and  rejoice  in  them  in  their  own  place  without  any  desire 
to  appropriate  them.  I  lay  and  looked  at  these  for  a  long  time. 
Perhaps  I  fell  asleep.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  often  waked  in  the 
open  air.     All  at  once  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  vision. 

My  reader  will  please  to  rememher  that  up  to  this  hour  I  had  never 
seen  a  lady.  I  cannot  hy  any  stretch  call  my  worthy  aunt  a  lady  ; 
and  my  grandmother  was  too  old,  and  too  much  an  ohject  of  mysterious 
anxiety,  to  produce  the  impression  of  a  lady  upon  me.  Suddenly  I 
hecame  aware  that  a  lady  was  looking  down  on  me.  Over  the 
edge  of  my  horizon,  the  circle  of  the  hollow  that  touched  the  sky, 
her  face  shone  like  a  rising  moon.  Sweet  eyes  looked  on  me,  and  a 
sweet  mouth  was  tremulous  with  a  smile.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
descrihe  her.  To  my  childish  eyes  she  was  much  what  a  descended 
angel  must  have  been  to  eyes  of  old,  in  the  days  when  angels  did 
descend,  and  there  were  Arabs  or  Jews  on  the  earth  who  could  see  them. 
A  new  knowledge  dawned  in  me.  I  lay  motionless,  looking  up  with 
worship  in  my  heart.  As  suddenly  she  vanished.  I  lay  far  into  the 
twilight,  and  then  rose  and  went  home,  half  bewildered,  with  a 
sense  of  heaven  about  me  which  settled  into  the  fancy  that  my  mother 
had  come  to  see  me.  I  wondered  afterwards  that  I  had  not  followed 
her;  but  I  never  forgot  her,  and,  morning,  mid-day,  or  evening, 
whenever  the  fit  seized  me,  I  would  wander  away  and  lie  down  in 
the  hollow,  gazing  at  the  spot  where  the  lovely  face  had  arisen,  in  the 
fancy,  hardly  in  the  hope,  that  my  moon  might  once  more  arise  and 
bless  me  with  her  vision. 

Hence  I  suppose  came  another  habit  of  mine,  that  of  watching  in 
the  same  hollow,  and  in  the  same  posture,  now  for  the  sun,  now  for 
the  moon,  but  generally  for  the  sun.  You  might  have  taken  me  for 
a  fire-worshipper,  so  eagerly  would  I  rise,  when  the  desire  came 
upon  me,  so  hastily  in  the  clear  gray  of  the  morning  would  I  dress 
myself,  lest  the  sun  should  be  up  before  me,  and  I  fail  to  catch 
his  first  lance-like  rays  dazzling  through  the  forest  of  grass  on 
the  edge  of  my  hollow  world.  Bare-footed  I  would  scud  like  a 
hare  through  the  dew,  heedless  of  the  sweet  air  of  the  morn- 
ing, heedless  of  the  few  bird-songs  about  me,  heedless  even  of  the 
east,  whose  saffron  might  just  be  burning  into  gold,  as  I  ran  to  gain 
the  green  hollow  whence  alone  I  would  greet  the  morning.  Arrived 
there,  I  shot  into  its  shelter,  and  threw  myself  panting  on  the  grass, 
to  gaze  on  the  spot  at  which  I  expected  the  rising  glory  to  appear. 
Ever  when  I  recall  tha  custom,  that  one  lark  is  wildly  praising  over 
my  head,  for  he  sees  the  sun  for  which  I  am  waiting.  He  has  his 
nest  in  the  hollow  beside  me.     I  would  sooner  have  turned  my  back 
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on  the  sun  than  disturbed  the  home  of  his  high-priest,  the  lark. 
And  now  the  edge  of  my  horizon  begins  to  bam ;  the  green  blades 
glow  in  their  tops ;  they  are  melted  through  with  light ;  the  flashes 
invade  my  eyes ;  they  gather ;  they  grow,  until  I  hide  my  face 
in  my  hands.  The  sun  is  up.  But  on  my  hands  and  my  knees  I 
rash  after  the  retreating  shadow,  and,  like  a  child  at  play  with  its 
nurse,  hide  in  its  curtain.  Up  and  up  comes  the  peering  sun ;  he 
will  find  me ;  I  cannot  hide  from  him  ;  there  is  in  the  wide  field  no 
shelter  from  his  gaze.  No  matter  then.  Let  him  shine  into  the 
deepest  comers  of  my  heart,  and  shake  the  cowardice  and  the  mean- 
ness out  of  it. 

I  thus  made  friends  with  Nature.  I  had  no  great  variety  even 
in  her,  but  the  better  did  I  understand  what  I  had.  The  next 
summer,  I  began  to  hunt  for  glow-worms,  and  carry  them  carefully 
to  my  hollow,  that  in  the  warm,  soft,  moonless  nights  they  might 
illumine  it  with  a  strange  light.  When  I  had  been  very  successftd, 
I  would  call  my  uncle  and  aunt  to  see.  My  aunt  tried  me  by  always 
having  something  to  do  first.  My  uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
lay  down  his  book  at  once,  and  follow  me  submissively.  He  could 
not  generate  amusement  for  me,  but  he  sympathized  with  what  I 
could  find  for  myself. 

**  Gome  and  see  my  cows,"  I  would  say  to  him. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  took  him  to  see  them.  When 
we  reached  the  hoUow,  he  stood  for  a  moment  silent.  Then  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 

'*  Very  pretty,  Willie  I    But  why  do  you  call  them  cows  ?" 

**  You  told  me  last  night,"  I  answered,  **  that  the  road  the  angels 
go  across  the  sky  is  called  the  milky  way — didn't  you,  uncle  ?*' 

"  I  never  told  you  the  angels  went  that  way,  my  boy." 

*'0h!  didn't  you?    I  thought  you  did." 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"  Oh !  I  remember  now :  I  thought  if  it  was  a  way,  and  nobody 
but  the  angels  could  go  in  it,  that  must  be  the  way  the  angels  did  go." 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  see  I  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  glow-worms  ?  " 

**  Don't  you  see,  uncle  ?  If  it  be  the  milky  way,  the  stars  must 
be  the  cows.  Look  at  my  cows,  nncie.  Their  milk  is  very  pretty 
milk,  isn't  it?" 

"  Very  pretty,  indeed,  my  dear — thither  green." 

**  Then  I  suppose  if  you  could  put  it  in  auntie's  pan,  you  might 
make  another  moon  of  it  ?  " 

"That's  being  silly  now,"  said  my  uncle ;  and  I  ceased,  abashed. 

"Look,  look,  uncle!"  I  exclaimed,  a  moment  after;  "they  don't 
like  being  talked  about,  my  cows." 

For  as  if  a  cold  gust  of  wind  had  passed  over  them,  they  all 
dwindled  and  paled.     I  thought  they  were  going  out. 
-   "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! "    I  cried,  and  began  dancing  about  with 
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dismay.  The  next  instant  the  glow  retomed,  and  the  hollow  was 
radiant. 

**  Oh  the  dear  light  I  '*  I  cried  again.  "  Look  at  it,  uncle  !  Isn't 
it  lovely  ?  " 

He  took  me  by  the  hand.  His  actions  were  always  so  much  more 
tender  than  his  words  ! 

**  Do  you  know  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  Willie  ?  " 

''  Yes,  well  enough.     I  saw  him  get  out  of  bed  this  morning.** 

My  uncle  led  me  home  without  a  word  more.  But  next  night  he 
began  to  teach  me  about  the  light  of  the  world,  and  about  walking 
in  the  light.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  much  of  what  he  taught  me 
in  this  kind,  for,  like  my  glow-worms,  it  does  not  like  to  be  talked 
about.     Somehow  it  loses  colour  and  shine  when  one  talks. 

I  have  now  shown  sufficiently  how  my  undo  would  seize  oppor- 
tunities for  beginning  things.  He  thought  more  of  the  beginning 
than  of  any  other  part  of  a  process. 

"  All's  well  that  begins  well,"  he  would  say.  I  did  noc  know 
what  his  smile  meant  as, ho  said  so. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  managed  to  get  through  the  days 
without  being  weary.  No  one  ever  thought  of  giving  me  toys.  I 
had  a  turn  for  using  my  hands  ;  but  I  was  too  young  to  be  trusted 
with  a  knife.  I  had  never  seen  a  kite,  except  far  away  in  the  sky :  I 
took  it  for  a  bird.  There  were  no  rushes  to  make  water-wheels  of, 
and  no  brooks  to  set  them  turning  in.  I  had  neither  top  nor 
marbles.  I  had  no  dog  to  play  with.  And  yet  I  do  not  remember 
once  feeling  weary.  I  knew  all  the  creatures  that  went  creeping 
about  in  the  grass,  and  although  I  did  not  know  the  proper  name 
for  one  of  them,  I  had  names  of  my  own  for  them  all,  and  was  so 
familiar  with  their  looks  and  their  habits,  that  I  am  confident  I 
could  in  some  degree  interpret  some  of  the  people  I  met  afterwards 
by  their  resemblances  to  these  insects.  I  have  a  man  in  my  mind 
now  who  has  exactly  the  head  and  face,  if  face  it  can  be  called, 
of  an  ant.  It  is  not  a  head,  but  a  helmet.  I  knew  all  the  butterflies 
— they  were  mostly  small  ones,  but  of  lovely  varieties.  A  stray 
dragon-fly  would  now  and  then  delight  me ;  and  there  were  hunting- 
spiders  and  wood-lice,  and  queerer  creatures  of  which  I  do  not  yet 
know  the  names.  Then  there  were  grasshoppers,  which  for  some 
time  I  took  to  be  made  of  green  leaves,  and  I  thought  they  grew 
like  fruit  on  the  trees  till  they  were  ripe,  when  they  jumped  down, 
and  jumped  for  ever  after.  Another  child  might  have  caught  and 
caged  them  ;  for  me,  I  followed  them  about,  and  watched  their  ways. 

In  the  winter,  things  had  not  hitherto  gone  quite  so  well  with 
me.  Then  I  had  been  a  good  deal  dependent  upon  Nannie  and 
her  stories,  which  were  neither  very  varied  nor  very  well  told. 
But  now  that  I  had  begun  to  read,  things  went  better.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  not  in  my  uncle's  library  many  books   such  as 
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children  have  now-a-days ;  but  there  were  old  histories,  and  some 
voyages  and  travels,  and  in  them  I  revelled.  I  am  perplexed  some- 
times when  I  look  into  one  of  these  books — for  I  have  them  all  about 
me  now — to  find  how  dry  they  are.  The  shine  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  them.  Or  is  it  that  the  shine  has  gone  out  of  the  eyes 
that  used  to  read  them  ?  If  so,  it  will  come  again  some  day.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  shine  has  gone  out  of  a  beetle's  back ;  and  I  can 
read  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  still. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

I   COBBLE. 

All  this  has  led  me,  after  a  roundabout  fashion,  to  what  became  for 
some  time  the  chief  delight  of  my  winters — an  employment,  more- 
over, which  I  have  taken  up  afresh  at  odd  times  during  my  life. 
It  came  about  thus.  My  uncle  had  made  me  a  present  of  an  old 
book  with  pictures  in  it.  It  was  balled  The  Preceptor — one  of 
Dodsley's  publications.  There  were  wonderful  folding  plates  of  all  • 
sorts  in  it.  Those  which  represented  animals  were  of  course  my 
favourites.  But  these  especially  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
for  there  had  been  children  before  me  somewhere ;  and  I  proceeded, 
at  my  uncle's  suggestion,  to  try  to  mend  them  by  pasting  them  on 
another  piece  of  paper.  I  made  bad  work  of  it  at  first,  and  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  results,  that  I  set  myself  in  earnest  to  find  out 
by  what  laws  of  paste  and  paper  success  might  be  secured.  Before  the 
winter  was  over,  my  uncle  found  me  grown  so  skilfal  in  this  manipula- 
tion of  broken  leaves — for  as  yet  I  had  not  ventured  further  in  any  of 
the  branches  of  repair — that  he  gave  me  plenty  of  little  jobs  of  the 
sort,  for  amongst  his  books  there  were  many  old  ones.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  pleasure.  Before  the  following  winter  was  over,  I  came 
to  try  my  hand  at  repairing  bindings,  and  my  uncle  was  again  so  much 
pleased  with  my  success,  that  one  day  he  brought  me  from  the  county 
town  some  sheets  of  parchment  with  which  to  attempt  the  fortifica- 
tion of  certain  vellum-bound  volumes  which  were  considerably  the 
worse  for  age  and  use.  I  well  remember  how  troublesome  the  parch- 
ment was  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last  I  conquered  it,  and  succeeded 
very  fairly  in  my  endeavours  to  restore  to  tidiness  the  garments  of 
ancient  thought. 

But  there  was  another  consequence  of  this  pursuit  which  may  be 
considered  of  weight  in  my  history.  This  was  the  discovery  of  a 
copy  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia — much  in  want  of 
skilful  patching,  from  the  title-page,  with  its  boar  smelling  at  the 
rose-bush,  to  the  graduated  lines  and  the  Finis,  This  book  I  read 
through  from  boar  to  finis — ^no  small  undertaking,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  under  its  influences,  I  became  about  this  time  conscious  of  a 
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desire  after  honour,  as  jet  a  notion  of  the  vaguest.  I  hardly  know  how 
I  escaped  the  taking  for  granted  that  there  were  yet  knights  riding 
ahout  on  war-horses,  with  couched  lances  and  fierce  spurs,  every- 
where, as  in  days  of  old.  They  might  have  heen  roaming  the  world 
in  all  directions,  without  my  seeing  one  of  them.  But  somehow  I 
did  not  fall  into  the  mistake.  Only  with  the  thought  of  my  future 
career,  when  I  should  he  a  man  and  go  out  into  the  world,  came 
always  the  thought  of  the  sword  which  hung  on  the  wall.  A  long- 
ing to  handle  it  hegan  to«  possess  me,  and  my  old  dream  returned. 
I  dared  not,  however,  say  a  word  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject.  I  felt 
certain  that  he  would  slight  the  desire,  and  perhaps  tell  me  I  should 
hurt  myself  with  the  weapon ;  and  one  whose  heart  glowed  at  the 
story  of  the  battle  between  him  on  the  white  horse  with  carnation 
mane  and  tail,  in  his  armour  of  blue  radiated  with  gold,  and  him  on 
the  black-spotted  brown,  in  his  dusky  armour  of  despair,  could  not 
expose  himself  to  such  an  indignity. 
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Tbzai<  by  Jnry  has  exiBted  for  bo  many  centuries  in  England,  with 
the  nniversal  approval  of  the  nation,  that  it  will  seem  to  some  little 
short  of  sacrilege  to  doubt  its  usefulness.  But  Englishmen  have 
leamt  by  a  long,  and  sometimes  bitter  experience,  that  there  is  true 
wisdom  in  submitting  all  their  institutions,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
test  of  criticism.  It  is  in  reliance  on  the  spirit  begotten  by  this 
experience,  that  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  reasons 
which  have  forced  us  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  if  juries  were  abolished. 

It  may  help  to  guide  the  reader  to  a  just  decision  on  the  respective 
merits  of  trial  by  jury  and  trial  by  judges,  if,  before  submitting  to 
him  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  this  condjision,  we  consider 
what  would  be  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  system  of  irial. 

The  first  of  these,  we  conceive,  would  be  that  the  court  should  be 
strictly  impartial, 

Kext,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  highest  intelligence  in  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  intelligonce  trained  to  the  special  work  on  which  they 
were  to  be  engaged. 

Thirdly,  there  should  be  the  utmost  HmpUcity  in  the  processes,  so 
that  the  work  should  be  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Fourthly  (and  this  is  a  corollary  of  the  last*  rule),  the  expense  of 
trials  should  be  reduced  as  far  as  may  be. 

Fifthly,  the  judgments  should  proceed  on  some  intelligible  prin- 
ciple, and  so  be  uniform :  t.e.,  we  should  aim  at  a  minimnm  of  un- 
certainty ;  whereby  the  amount  of  Htigation  would  be  considerably 
lessened. 

Lastly,  the  members  composing  the  court  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  their  judgments  to  some  regular  authority. 

■In  all  these  points  trial  by  jury  o£fends  :  in  all  of  them  trial  by 
judges,  though  we  cannot  pretend  that  it  would  attain  the  ideal, 
would  yet  be  a  sensible  improvement. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  defects  of  the  jury  system,  we 
may  remark  that  we  should  wish  all  cases  to  be  tried  by  two  judges 
at  least.  In  this  way  four  judges  would  be  required  for  each  circuit 
at  the  assizes ;  viz.,  two  for  the  Grown  side,  and  two  for  the  civiL 
To  this  it  will,  of  course,  be  objected,  that  a  difficulty  would  arise  in 
a  case  where  the  judges  took  opposite  views.  In  such  an  event  the 
judges  who  have  heard  the  case  might  delay  judgment  till  they  could 
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confer  with  their  brethren  of  the  other  court,  and  lay  the  evidence 
before  them.  Should  these  also  differ,  the  case  might  be  made  a 
temanet,  as  is  now  done  where  a  jury  cannot  agree  upon  a  verdict. 
Such  cases  would  probably  not  occur  so  often  as  might  be  anticipated. 
On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  hear  what  the  late  Lord  Brougham 
says  in  answer  to  the  same  objection,  urged  against  the  number 
constituting  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  "The 
possible  equality  of  votes  is  found,  in  practice,  to  create  little 
mischief.  In  the  Privy  Council,  where  four  has  always  been  the 
number  since  I  new-modelled  it  in  1888,  only  one  case  has  occurred 
of  an  equal  division  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  rehearing.**  * 
The  case  would  be  argued,  as  now,  by  counsel,  so  that  the  contending 
parties  would  still  have  the  benefit  of  every  tittle  of  law  and  evidence 
that  could  be  adduced  in  their  favour.  Of  course  the  impassioned 
appeals  which  are  now  often  made  to  the  jury  would  be  useless 
against  the  practised  impartiality  of  the  judges.  But  this  would  in 
itself  be  a  gain ;  for  we  should  thus  secure  that  causes  should  be 
decided  on  their  own  merits,  and  not  depend  on  the  eloquence  or 
ingenuity  of  the  counsel.  From  the  judgments  thus  given  there 
should  lie  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable 
that,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  there  should  be  some  means  of  reviewing 
the  opinion  come  to  on  the  first  hearing  of  the  case  ;  and  further,  as 
Lord  Brougham  points  out,  "  the  knowledge  that  their  judgments  are 
liable  to  review  operates  to  stimulate  the  diligence,  and  to  keep  pure 
the  decisions  of  the  subordinate  courts,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  appellate  court  keeps  the  admmistration  of  the  law  audits  inter- 
pretation uniform."!  But  the  decision  of  that  court  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  final.  It  is  insufferable  that  there  should  be  a  possibility  of 
dragging  a  cause  from  court  to  court,  as  is  now  sometimes  done.  It 
is  wasting  the  precious  time  of  our  courts  to  hear  again  the  already 
twice-heard  evidence  ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  a  successful  suitor  that  he 
should  be  a  third  time  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  defending  an 
action,  when  one  court  has  given  its  judgment,  and  that  judgment 
has  afterwards  been  carefully  reviewed  by  another  competent  tribunal. 
Whether  the  services  of  the  grand  jury  should  be  retained,  admits 
perhaps  of  some  doubt.  It  needs  not  so  much,  however,  that  this 
question  should  be  decided,  as  that  of  the  petty  jury ;  for  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  do  so  much  mischief.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  that 
they  might  well  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  true  that  more  responsi- 
bility would  then  be  thrown  on  the  individual  magistrates,  but  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  and  always  might  be,  men  of  sense,  education, 
and  experience,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  there  \b  prima 
fade  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  further  proceedings  against  those 
brought  before  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that 

*  "  Britiflh  Constitution/'  ch.  xlx.  §  2.  2.    The  edition  quoted  is  that  of  1861. 
t  Ibid.,  ch.  xix.  }  2.  10. 
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there  is  some  force  in  an  argament  orged  by  Mr.  Forsyth.  "  The 
committals  by  each  magistrate,"  he  says,  ''  are  exposed  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  his  neighbours,  and  a  useful  lesson  is  taught  to  each  when 
bills  are  thrown  out,  because  the  evidence  is  too  slight  and  nnsatis- 
factory  to  raise  any  presumption  of  guilt  in  the  accused.  For  it  is 
no  light  matter  to  incarcerate  a  man  on  a  charge  of  felony  for  months 
previous  to  his  trial,  which,  in  many  cases,  must  lead  to  the  ruin  of 
his  prospects,  and  then  find  that  the  case  of  suspicion  is  deemed  so 
weak  by  the  grand  jury  that,  when  they  assemble,  they  pronounce 
him  entitled  to  an  immediate  discharge."*  A  case  occurred  some 
time  ago,  in  which  a  grand  jury,  who  intended  to  ignore  a  bill,  acci- 
dentally returned  a  true  bill,  and  the  accused  was  subsequently  found 
guilty  by  the  petty  jury  on  very  conclusive  evidence  ;  a  case  of  this 
sort  raises  a  grave  suspicion  that  bills  are  more  carelessly  dealt  with 
by  grand  juries  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  London,  at  any  rate, 
where  there  are  trained  stipendiary  magistrates,  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  grand  jury  is  useless.  But  putting  aside  the 
question  of  the  grand  jury,  wo  will  proceed  to  point  out  the  defects 
which  we  find  in  the  petty  jury,  and  how  they  would  be  remedied  by 
the  judges  performing  the  duties  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  those  which 
at  present  fall  within  their  province.  And  we  will  base  our  examina- 
tion upon  the  principles  above  laid  do>vn. 

The  first  requirement  for  a  court  we  maintained  to  be  impartiality. 
But  here  the  champions  of  the  present  system  will,  probably,  meet 
us  at  once,  saying,  that  on  this  ground,  at  least,  there  is  no  room  for 
complaint ;  for  they  claim  impartiality  as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
jury  trial.  If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  this  advantage  might  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  a  host  of  defects :  if  the  system  we  advocate 
seemed  likely  to  take  it  from  us,  far  would  it  be  from  us  to  advance 
its  claims.  Bui  is  this  the  case  ?  Is  not  rather  the  contrary  pro- 
bable a  priori  ?  11  we  look  at  the  history  of  jury  trial,  we  find  that 
juries  were  originally  only  witnesses  to  facts ;  they  are  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  legally  appointed-  witnesses,  by  whoso  evidence 
suits  were  decided,  in  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  times.  Speak- 
ing of  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Mr. 
Forsyth  tolls  us  that,  after  certain •  preliminaries,  "a  writ  was 
addressed  to  the  sheriff  commanding  him  to  summon  four  knights 
of  the  neighbourhood  where  the  disputed  property  lay,  who  were, 
after  being  duly  sworn,  to  choose  twelve  lawful  knights,  who  were 
most  cognisant  of  the  facts  {qui  melius  veritateni  sciant),  and  who 
were  upon  their  oaths  to  determine  which  of  the  litigant  parties  was 
entitled  to  the  land."f  Accordingly  on  this  principle  juries  were 
formerly  required  to  be  chosen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  the  action  arose,  a  principle  which  we  find  stated  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Charles  11.  In  a  case  tried  in  that  reign,  the  defendant 
•  **  Hiatory  of  Trial  by  Jury,"  p.  222.  f  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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objected  to  a  juror  on  the  ground  that  he  was  on  termg  of  intimate 
friendship  -with  the  plaintiff,  to  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  (Sir  Francis  North)  replied, .  '*  Do  you  challenge  a 
juryman  because  he  is  supposed  to  know  something  cf  the  matter  ? 
For  that  reason  the  juries  are  called  from  the  neighbourhood,  because 
they  should  not  be  wholly  strangers  to  the  facts."*  To  this  day  the 
jurors  are  required  to  be  ^'  good  and  lawful  men  from  the  body  of 
the  county."  Yet  it  is  assumed  that  the  effect  designedly  produced 
in  former  days  will  not  be  produced  in  these  days  by  like  means. 
The  system  is,  however,  still  eminently  calculated  to  foster  prejudice. 
An  action  arises  in  an  assize  town ;  the  question  is  talked  over  by 
all  the  neighbours ;  they  have  '<  the  most  full  and  particular  accounts  " 
'  £rom  the  parties  or  their  friends,  and  then  they  go  into  court  to  give 
their  verdict«upon  the  matter.  How  can  they  help  being  prejudiced  ? 
But  whether  or  not,  upon  a  priori  ground,  juries  may  be  expected  to 
show  favour,  that  they  often  do  so  is  beyond  question.  Will  any 
say,  "  This  surely  cannot  be  ;  for  are  not  the  jury  bound  by  their 
oaths  *  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the  evidence ? '"  Let  him 
hear  the  staunchest  champion  of  jury  trial.  Mr.  Fors}ih,  when 
speaking  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  danger,  of  exacting  a  unanimous 
verdict,  says  of  the  man  who  differs  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow-jurors, 
*'  He  cannot  devolve  this  responsibility  upon  another,  by  adopting 
without  agreeing  in  the  verdict  of  that  other ;  and,  so  long  as  he 
thinks  differently,  he  is  bound,  whatever  be  the  consequence,  to 
adhere  to  his  own  opinion.  That  this  is  not  the  common  practice  may 
he  admitted.'' \  That  is  to  say,  jurors  do  not,  as  a  rule,  feel  an  oath 
to  be  so  binding  as  to  compel  them  to  prefer  the  truth  to  all  personal 
considerations.  In  the  next  page,  Mr.  Forsyth  quotes  as  follows 
from  the  Commissioners  of  1880  upon  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
«  None  can  have  been  much  conversant  with  courts  of  justice  without 
having  frequently  heard  the  remark  (where  the  verdict  has  been  very 
long  in  suspense)  '  that  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties  has  a 
friend  upon  the  jury.'  ''\  Now  what  does  this  mean,  but  that  this 
friend  has  carried  into  court  a  ready-made  verdict,  which  not  the 
sanctity  of  his  oath,  nor  any  other  consideration  shall  make  him 
alter  ?  We  shall  have  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  of  the 
startling  verdicts  which  sometimes  result  from  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence in  jurors.  We  fear  that  we  cannot  assign  all  such  verdicts  to 
the  same  cause.  The  story  of  the  Irish  jury,  who  found  their 
prisoner  **  Not  guilty,"  but  warned  him  *•  Not  to  do  it  again,"  is 
probably  apocryphal,  and  is  generally  told  as  a  sort  of  extravagant 
satire  on  Irish  character.  Yet,  even  if  true,  we  can  find  a  parallel 
to  it  in  the  case  of  Hill  v.  Finney,  tried  some  time  ago  by  an  English 
jury ;  the  case  excited  considerable  comment  at  the  time,  on  other 

•  7  State  Trials,  267,  quoted  hj  Mr.  Forsyth,  p.  163. 

t  *«  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,"  p.  25a  J  Ibid.,  p.  2fil. 
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gronnds  besides  the  singnlarity  of  the  verdict,  and  is  probably  in  the 
memory  of  some  of  our  readers.  The  jury  fonnd  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant,  and  were  then  proceeding  to  a»iet&  damciges  when  they 
were  intermpted  by  the  judge.  By  this  measure  they  clearly  showed 
that  they  knew  that  justice  required  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and 
as  clearly  showed  that  their  sympathies  were  at  variance  with  their, 
sense  of  justice,  and  they  were  determined  that  the  former  should 
earry  the  day.  They  retired  to  reconsider  their  verdict,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  judge  on  their  unseemly 
behaviour,  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  the  same  danger 
of  partiahty  being  shown  by  a  judge  ;  the  cases  would  be  one  in  a 
thousand  where  he  would  know  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  or 
have  any  personal  interest  at  stake.  Of  course  if  it  were  known 
that  a  judge  had  any  interest  in  a  particular  case,  it  would  be  right 
that  one  of  the  other  judges  should  take  his  place.  A  judge,  it  is 
true,  might  be  liable  to  commit  an  error  of  judgment,  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  proposed  that  each  judge  should  have  the  assistance 
of  one  of  his  brethren  on  the  bench  in  every  case.  Or,  again,  a 
judge  might  suffer  his  mind  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  course  of  the 
IriaL  But  what  is  the  balance  of  probability  on  this  point  ?  We 
know  that  ignorance  begets  prejudice,  and  that  a  mass  of  men  is 
more  prone  to  it  than  an  individual ;  there  is  a  certainty  of  numbers 
in  a  jury,  and,  at  least,  a  much  greater  probability  of  ignorance  in 
jurymen  than  in  judges  ;  the  inference  is  obvious. 

We  have  lately  had  an  instance  of  the  conduct  of  <'  single-handed  " 
judges,  under  most  trying  circumstances.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  about  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  bribery  at  elections ;  but  there  has  been  only  one  opinion  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  judges  have  dealt  with  the  election  petitions. 
Though  they  have  been  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  inseparable 
from  parliamentary  elections,  it  has  in  no  single  instance  been 
whispered  that  they  have  been  swaged  by  their  party  feelings.  What 
is  the  chance  that  this  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  trials  been 
in  the  hands  of  juries  ? 

The  question  of  impartiality,  however,  .suggests  one  class  of  cases, 
in  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  retain  juries.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  in  what  are  known  as  "political  trials,"  the  mind  of  a  judge  , 
might  be  unconsciously  biassed  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  promoted  him  to  honour ;  or  else  (and  of  this  there 
is  far  greater  danger)  in  the  heat  of  political  strife,  people  might 
think,  or  it  might  suit  the  purposes  of  factious  and  disloyal  men  to 
assert,  that  justice  had  not  been  done  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject.  For  instance,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  would  have  said 
that  the  leaders  in  the  Fenian  disturbances  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fears  of  a  tyrannical  Government,  or  some  such  trash,  and  would 
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have  made  political  capital  out  of  the  circamstances,  if  the  trials  had 
taken  place  before  judges  nnassisted  by  juries.  Therefore,  in  such 
trials,  it  might  be  desirable  to  retain  the  services  of  the  jury ;  not, 
however,  because  it  would  be  reasonable,  but  because  it  might  be 
necessary. 

A  further  objection  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Court  lies  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  class  from  which,  for  the  most  part,  our  jurors 
are  drawn.  We  fancy  that  the  first  feeling  of  any  prisoner,  or  de- 
fendant, upon  coming  into  court,  must  be  one  of  despair,  to  think  that 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  twelve  *<  intelligent  gentlemen  "  whom  he 
sees  in  the  jury-box.  They  are  often  ignorant  of  the  very  first 
principles  of  equity,  and  incapable  of  drawing  the  most  obvious 
inference  from  the  premises  laid  before  them.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
point.  Some  time  ago,  at  the  assizes  at  Chelmsford,  a  youug  man 
was  tried  on  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  known  to  the  English 
law.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  very  weak,  and  when  it  Was 
concluded  '*the  learned  judge  *'  (the  late  Mr.  Justice  Crompton)  ''  said 
to  the  jury,  very  expressively, '  That  is  the  whole  of  the  case,  gentle- 
men. Do  you  wish  to  hear  counsel  address  you  ?  It  is  a  very  serious 
charge,  and  should  be  proved  clearly.'  The  jury  consulted,  and 
said  they  should  prefer  to  hear  counsel.  They  then  consulted  together 
again,  and  said,  '  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hear  counsel,  as 
they  thought  it  sufficient.' 

**  The  learned  judge : — *  That  is,  I  suppose,  you  think  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  you  ought  to  acquit  the  prisoner  ?  Of  course,  if  you 
meant  that  you  were  disposed,  as  the  case  stands,  to  find  against 
the  prisoner,  you  would  be  bound  to  hear  his  counsel.  I  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  you  mean  that  you  think  the  case  far  too 
weak  to  warrant  a  conviction,  especially  on  such  a  charge  as  this, 
which  is  the  most  serious  charge  known  to  the  law  except  that  of 
murder.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 
convict.' 

«*  The  foreman : — *  Quite  the  contrary,  my  lord ;  we  think  it  quite 
sufficient.' " 

We  are  not  astonished  at  reading  that  <*  this  intimation  seemed  to 
take  every  one  in  court  by  surprise."  * 

The  case,  if  it  was  weak  before  the  defence,  was  still  weaker  after 
it ;  yet  the  jury  insisted  on  finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  judge 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  a  sentence  of  five  years'  penal 
servitude.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  reputation  of  any  man  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  men,  who,  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  had  not  a  grain  even 
of  that  common  sense,  of  which  the  defenders  of  the  present  system 
seem  to  claim  a  monopoly  for  the  British  juryman.  There  is  surely 
something  inconsistent  in  collecting  twelve  men,  almost  at  haphazard, 
of  whom  the  greater  part  are  often  men  on  whose  judgment  we  should 
♦  The  Timet,  July  20,  1866. 
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not  rely  in  the  most  trivial  matter  of  every- day  life,  and  asking  a 
verdict  from  them  on  questions  of  the  most  serious  import.  To  dis- 
criminate evidence  requires  powerful  and  highly- trained  intellects. 

In  accordance  with'  our  third  canon  we  demand  that  our  system 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  the  present  system  is  as  cumbrous 
as  possible.  Let  us  look  at  the  various  stages  through  which  a  case 
passes,  after  it  has  left  the  grand  jury.  A  jury  is  sworn  to  try  the 
issue ;  the  evidence  is  laid  before  them,  and  they  are  addressed  by 
counsel;  and  the  '*  case  "  is  then  ended.  But  the  jury  capnot  yet 
retire  to  consider  their  verdict;  the  judge  must  first  give  them  an 
elaborate  summary  of  the  evidence,  separating  the  questions  of  law 
from  those  of  fact,  and  pointing  out  the  bearing  of  the  law  on  the 
facts.  Then,  if  they  cannot  agree  at  once  upon  their  verdict  they 
retire,  and  are  confined  by  themselves,  deprived  of  all  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  until  such  time  as  they  are  agreed.  Now,  by  the 
abolition  of  juries,  trials  would  be  made  much  more  simple  and 
speedy;  the  judge's  summary  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  and 
counsel  would  have  no  temptation  to  lengthen  out  their  addresses  ; 
we  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  juries  like  to  be  addressed  at  great 
length. 

By  requiring  that  all  the  jurors  should  agree  in  the  verdict,  ques- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance  and  nicest  subtilty  are  frequently 
solved  by  recourse  to  a  sort  of  torture  ;  in  fact,  they  are  reduced  to  a 
trial  of  physical  endurance, — ^the  juror  with  the  strongest  constitution 
carrying  the ''day.  The  inconvenience  to  which  such  a  system  may 
lead  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  Charlotte  Winsor.  The 
judgment  delivered  in  that  case  has  slightly  improved  matters,  as  a 
judge  will  now  generally  discharge  a  jury,  on  being  assured  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  hope  of  their  being  able  to  agree.  But,  even  now, 
they  are  often  kept  in  durance  for  several  hours,  and  the  result  is,  in 
many  cases,  a  compromise, — a  thing  which  must  shock  all  who  really 
desire  justice  to  be  done.  Nor,  while  considering  this  point,  ought 
we  to  leave  out  of  the  account  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  jurors,  in 
taking  them  from  their  ordinary  work.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  take  a 
tradesman  or  man  of  business  from  his  professional  work,  even  for  a 
day  or  two ;  and  when  a  trial  is  protracted  to  such  a  length,  as  the 
great  convent  case  of  Saurin  r.  Starr  and  Kennedy,  the  jury  have 
good  reason  to  complain  bitterly  of  their  loss  of  time.  And  it 
is  idle  to  urge,  as  some  do,  that  the  knowledge  a  man  gains  by 
so  attending,  makes  up  to  him  for  his  loss  of  time.  Where  is  the 
gain  to  him,  when  he  sits  to  hear  a  ruffian  tried  for  garotting  or 
murder  ? 

That  unanimity  should  be  essential  to  a  verdict,  is  a  condition  now 
condemned  by  some  of  the  best  authorities.  First,  let  u^  quote  Mr. 
Forsyth,  who  upholds  every  other  part  of  the  jury  system  very 
strenuously.     "  How  seldom,"  he  remarks  very  forcibly,  **  do  we 
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£nd,  in  the  casual  intercourse  of  life,  that  the  first  twelve  men  that 
we  meet  take  the  same  view  of  a  disputed  fact ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
condition  which  is  exacted  from  that  numher  of  persons  who  meet 
together  for  the  first  time  in  a  jury-hoz."  "^  And,  again,  after  con- 
sidering the  question  more  fully,  he  sums  up  thus :  '*  Since  then  the 
chances  against  teal  unanimity  are  great,  and  the  temptation  to 
apparent  unanimity  is  strong,  ought  a  rule  to  he  maintained,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  bring  about  such  a  result  ?  I  think  not."  \ 
And  he  confirms  this  opinion  by  an  appeal  to  the  Commissionears  of 
1880.  They  say,  '*  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  verdict,  that 
a  jury  should  be  unanimous  ;  and  regularly  they  are  not  allowed  to 
be  discharged  (unless  by  the  consent  of  the  parties)  until  such  unani- 
mous verdict  has  been  returned.  It  is  difficult  to  defend  the  justice  or 
uisdom  of  the  latter  principh.**  The  Commissioners  accordingly  sug- 
gested that,  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  the  verdict  of  nine  should 
be  taken ;  and,  in  case  of  nine  not  agreeing,  the  cause  should  be 
made  a  remanet.  And  we  should  gladly  welcome,  as  an  instalment 
of  the  desired  reform,  that  efiect  should  be  given  to  the  verdict  of 
the  majority  of  a  jury. 

But,  though  Mr.  Forsyth  admits  the  force  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
Commissioners,  he  does  not  think  it  advisable  to  alter  the  rule  so  far 
as  criminal  cases  are  concerned.  His  reasons  for  holding  that  view 
will  best  be  given  in  his  own  words.  ''  Considerations,"  he  says, 
*'  must  here  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale,  which  have  no  place 
when  the  decision  of  civil  suits  is  alone  in  question.  To  allow  a  ver- 
dict of  <  guilty*  to  be  pronounced  by  a  majority,  implies  that  there 
is  a  dissentient  minority,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  jurors  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  is  proved,  or  perhaps 
are  entirely  satisfied  that  he  is  innocent.  And  how  it  must  paralyse 
the  arm  of  Justice,  when,  from  the  very  tribunal  appointed  by  law  to 
try  the  accused,  a  voice  is  heard  telling  her  not  to  strike !  Consider- 
ing the  state  of  public  feeling  with  respect  to  capital  punishments, 
would  it  ever  be  possible,  in  such  a  case,  to  carry  into  execution  the 
sentence  of  death  ?  " 

But  do  not  these  remarks,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  apply  equally  to 
civil  cases  ?  If  the  verdict  of  a  majority  is  satisfactory  in  civil  cases, 
we  see  nothing  in  the  above  arguments  to  show  that  it  would  not  be 
so  in  criminal  cases.  Although,  theoretically,  in  civil  cases,  *^  the 
arm  of  Justice  does  not  strike,"  i.e.,  no  punishment  is  inflicted,  prac- 
tically, in  many  cases,  there  is  punishment.  But,  probably,  it  would 
be  urged,  '<  that  the  sentence  in  criminal  cases  is  irrevocable ;  when 
a  man  has  been  put  to  death,  you  can  make  him  no  reparation,  if  you 
find  that  you  are  mistaken."  And  this  is  true,  and  is  to  our  minds 
the  strongest  argument  which  is  ever  put  forward  by  those  who 
advocate  the  abolition  of  capital  sentences.  But  civil  actions  may 
•  "History  of  Trial  by  Jury,"  p.  247.  t  Ibid.,  p.  250. 
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involve  issues  as  momentous  as  any  criminal  charge.  They  may 
involve  a  man's  honour,  which  is  more  precious  to  him  than  his  life. 
The  man  who  leaves  the  Court  with  liis  character  ruined,  and  his 
hopes  blasted,  often  suffers  more  than  he  would  if  he  were  committed 
to  a  prison,  where,  at  least,  he  might  hide  his  shame.  He  cannot 
live  again  in  happiness  the  years  he  has  spent  in  misery.  It  is  a  • 
mockery  to  speak  of  making  him  reparation.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
argue  from  the  importance  or  immutability  of  a  verdict  in  a  criminal 
case,  in  favour  of  requiring  the  verdict  to  be  unanimous,  we  must  do 
so  equally  in  civil  actions. 

Questions  of  law  may  be  raised  on  a  trial,  touching  the  prisoner 
quite  as  nearly  as  any  questions  of  fact.  And  we  do  not  think  that 
there  is  ever  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  decisions  of  the  judges, 
although  they  are  often  only  the  opinions  of  a  majority ;  yet  here  the 
dissent  of  the  minority  introduces  exactly  the  same  element  of  un- 
certainty that  it  does  into  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  And,  so  long  as  trial 
by  jury  exists,  we  believe  that  no  more  dissatisfaction  would  be  felt 
at  the  verdict  of  a  majority,  thsvn  is  now  felt  at  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  bench  on  a  point  of  law.  Accordingly,  we  feel  that 
the  dificulty  which  Mr.  Forsyth  anticipates  in  carr^'ing  out  capital 
sentences,  would  not,  in  fact,  be  encountered.  He,  however,  assuming 
this  difficulty,  supposes  that  where  the  verdict  of  a  majority  only 
could  be  obtained,  a  secondary  punishment  would  be  inflicted.  We 
certainly  agree  with  him  that  "  if  doubt  so  far  prevails,  as  to  induce 
a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  there  ought  to  be  no  punishment  at 
all."  We  should  deplore,  quite  as.  much  as  he  does,  such  a  course  as 
this:  it  were  better  to  retain  jury  trial,  with  all  its  faults.  But, 
indeed,  as  long  as  we  require  unanimity,  we  are  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  with  dilemmas.  For  one  of  two  things  must  happen  whenever 
part  of  a  jury  conscientiously  differs  from  the  rest.  Either  they  must 
be  discharged,  which  cannot  but  be  unsatisfactory  to  all  persons 
concerned  ;  or  one  of  the  two  parties  must  give  way  to  the  other,  in 
violence  of  their  oath.  Then,  besides  the  violence  done  to  their 
consciences,  by  their  own  act  effect  is  given  practically  to  the  view 
either  of  the  majority  or  of  the  minority.  The  latter  of  these  results 
is,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  observes,  "  contrary  to  every  rule  of  principle  and 
reason ;"  the  former  is  what  we  wish  to  effect  by  an  alteration  of  the 
law. 

In  respect  of  uniformity,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
each  judge,  at  any  rate  (if  not  the  whole  collective  body),  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  form  all  his  judgments  according  to  the 
same  canons  of  evidence,  which  would  result  in  greater  uniformity 
than  can  be  looked  for  from  the  verdicts  of  various  juries. 

Finally,  We  would  insist  upon  the  last  of  the  principles  laid  down 
as  the  basis  for  argument.  It  is  often  advanced  that  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  juries  affords  a  great  guarantee  for  the  genuineness  of  their. 
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verdicts.  To  ns,  on  the  contrary,  this  seems  a  very  serious  defect. 
It  enables  the  jury  to  indulge  their  prejudices  (where  any  such  exist) 
without  fear  of  the  consequences,  and  encourages  carelessness  and 
the  disposition  to  compromise.  A  judge  would  feel  the  effects  of 
public  opinion ;  he  would  know  that  his  reputation  was  at  stake. 
But  a  jur}'  has  no  reputation  to  stake;  with  their  verdict  their 
existence  ceases,  and  they  do  not  feel  the  weight  of  any  censure  that 
may  be  passed  upon  their  partiality  or  folly.  Their  great  object  is  to 
get  over  their  duties — or  rather,  to  speak  from  their  point  of  view, 
their  labours — as  soon  as  possible.  On  such  evils  as  these  a  sense  of 
responsibility  would  act  as  a  very  powerful  check. 

Having  \now  considered  the  chief  evils  of  trial  by  jury,  we  wish  to 
anticipate,  in  the  first  place,  one  or  two  objections  which  will  probably 
be^urged  against  trial  by  judges ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  some  of 
the  arguments  which  may  perhaps  be  advanced  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  present  system. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  proneness  of  juries  to  partiality ;  it  will 
perhaps  be  retorted,  that  at  any  rate  direct  bribery  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  juries,  by  reason  both  of  their  numbers,  and  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  who  will  compose  them ;  whereas  the  prisoners  or 
suitors  will  be  able,  at  least,  to  tempt  the  judges.  Practically,  we 
believe  that  this  danger  will  not  exist.  The  members  of  the  bar  are 
honourable  men ;  and  our  judges  are  well  paid ;  it  would,  therefore, 
be  generally  known  that  they  were  proof  against  temptation.  And 
even  where  rapacity  might  tempt  them  and  honour  not  withhold  them, 
the  risk  of  detection,  and  the  certainty  of  the  disgrace  and  loss  that 
would  follow,  would,  we  think,  be  a  sufficient  safeguard.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  necessaiy  (assuming  the  plan  proposed  in  this  article  to 
be  carried  out)  to  bribe  two  in  every  case,  in  order  to  secure  a 
judgment. 

It  is  often  urged,  against  any  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  bench,  that  to  do  so  would  give  a  sense  of  divided  responsibility, 
and  so  induce  carelessness.  Those  who  use  this  argument  must,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  admit  the  force  of  our  last  objection  to  trial  by 
jury.  But,  to  destroy  all  chance  of  partiality,  prejudice,  or  careless- 
ness, it  would  be  desirable  that  one  of  the  judges  should  always 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  judgment  rests.  And,  as  a  last 
resource,  there  would  be  ample  security  afforded  by  the  present 
machinery  for  procuring  the  removal  of  a  judge  from  the  bench — 
viz.,  a  petition  to  that  effect,  addressed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  the  sovereign. 

Thus  we  should  have  ample  security  against  malpractices  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  from  any  mean  or  sordid  motives.  They  must  also 
be  protected  from  the  nobler  temptations  of  ambition.  Some  rules, 
admirably  calculated  to  attain  this  object,  have  been  laid  down  by 
Lord  Brougham,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  any  scheme  for 
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remedying  the  abases  of  the  present  system.     The  chief  of  them  are 
these  : — 

1.  **  The  judges  ought  to  hold  their  office  for  life,  only  removeable 
for  misconduct,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  competent 
tribunal. 

2.  "  They  ought  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  other  promotion 
from  the  Government,  so  that  they  may  not  be  subservient  to  the 
Court,  and  may  be  free  from  the  influences  of  political  strife. 

3.  **  To  compensate  for  their  having  no  chance  of  further  promo- 
tion, they  ought  not  only  to  enjoy  a  very  exalted  rank  in  the  com- 
munity, but  ought  also  to  receive  a  most  ample  remuneration. 

4.  ''No  patronage  whatever  ought  to  be  vested  in  any  of  the 
judges."  * 

We  have  heard  it  objected,  too,  that,  owing  to  the  increase  which 
would  be  needed  in  the  number  of  the  judges,  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  finding  men  qualified  for  the  post.  This,  too,  we  believe 
to  be  only  an  imaginary  difficulty.  Notwithstanding  the  unpre- 
cedented promotion  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  bar  withinthe 
last  few  years,  we  could  yet  name  many  men  still  practising  who 
would  be  ornaments  to  the  bench.  And  undoubtedly  there  would  be 
one  great  advantage  from  an  increase  to  the  number  of  our  judges  : 
there  would  no  longer  be  those  accumulations  of  arrears  with  which 
our  courts  are  at  present  so  frequently  encumbered. 

Another  answer  which  is  made  to  every  proposal  to  invest  the 
judges  with  full  powers  is,  that  the  habit  of  mind  engendered  by 
pleading  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  judicial  decisions ;  that 
it  begets  subtilty  rather  than  soundness.  But,  if  this  objection 
be  true,  it  applies  to  decisions  on  points  of  law  quite  as  fully  as  to 
decisions  on  questions  of  fact;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
ever  alleged  against  decisions  on  the  law.  And  further,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  this  subtilty,  if  it  existed,  would  display  itself  in 
the  same  direction  in  both  the  judges,  who  would  sit  together.  But, 
indeed,  from  the  specimens  we  have  had  in  the  election  petition 
trials,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  on  this  ground.  '  The  judges 
have  shown  as  much  of  common  sense  as  of  critical  acumen. 

So  much  for  trial  by  judges.  To  return  to  trial  by  jury.  We  are 
often  met  by  the  argument,  that  the  antiquity  of  trial  by  jury  raises 
a  presumption  in  its  favour.  And  there  is  this  much  of  truth  in  the 
argument ;  the  antiquity  of-  the  institution  raises  a  presumption  that 
it  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  men  of  intelligence  for  a  long 
period,  and  thus  throws  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  on  its  assailants. 
And  this  burden  we  have  striven  to  raise.  We  may,  however, 
remark  that  this  argument  is  a  weapon  which  may  be  used  equally 
by  either  side ;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  long  continuance  tends  to 
show  that  an  institution  must  have  had  much  good  in  it  at  the  outset 
*  '<  British  Gonstitation/'  pp.  314  wq.  j 
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to  win  men's  admiration,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  open  to  objectors  to 
point  out,  that  that  long  continuance  is  in  itself  proof  that  the  insti- 
tution must  have  had  its  origin  in  a  state  of  society  very  different 
from  the  present,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  less  hkely  to  be  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  present  age.  An  institution  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  primitive  society  must  make  a  progress  commensurate  with  that 
of  society  itself,  in  order  to  justify  its  preservation.  But  trial  by 
jury  has  for  many  centuries  made  no  progress,  and,  in  fact,  does  not 
admit  of  much  modification.  In  the  times  which  gave  birth  to  trial  by 
jury  there  were  no  great  and  intricate  commercial  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  social  relations  were  much  simpler  than>  they  are  now ;  the 
laws  were  fewer,  and  less  abstruse,  and  the  questions  of  fact  tried 
were  simpler,  as  they  chiefly  related  to  broad  acts  of  tyranny  and 
injustice ;  there  was  no  powerful  middle  class  to  stand  between  the 
nobles  and  the  peasantry  ;  the  clergy  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  educa- 
tion, but  they  would  probably  have  used  the  power  which  would 
h&ve  been  given  to  them^  by  making  them  judges,,  and  leaving  them 
without  juries,  tyrannically ;  the  science  of  reasoning  and  weighing 
evidence  was  unknown ;  above  all,  there  was  no  press.  To  such  a 
society  the  rude  expedient  of  trial  by  jury  was  not  unsuited. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  admit  the  failure  of  trial  by  jury  as  a 
judicial  institution,  but  who  yet  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  its  political 
usefulness,  which  they  think  a  sufficient  compensation  for  its  other 
defects.  They  say  (in  effect)  to  the  litigants,  '*  We  cannot  promise 
you  justice :  that  is  but  a  secondary  object  of  our  system  ;  yet  think 
of  the  benefit  conferred  on  your  fellow-countrymen,  to  whom  this  is 
as  an  education — and  be  happy."  As  a  consolation  to  the  suitors  we 
conceive  this  to  be  indifferent.  We  can  imagine  some  well-read 
tiger,  who  calls  to  mind  the  old  argument,  which  the  moralists  draw 
from  the  structure  of  his  leg,  as  to  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  addressing  his  writhing  victim  in  a  some- 
what similar  strain :  *'  I  know  that  you  are  no4  very  comfortable,  but 
you  may  well  console  yourself  with  the  reflection  that  thousands,  by 
noting  how  exquisitely  my  paw  is  adapted  to  inflict  this  torture,  can 
learn  how  perfect  is  the  economy  of  Nature."  As  an  argument  in 
favour  of  trial  by  jury  we  hold  it  to  be  most  mischievous.  If  trial 
by  jury  is  the  best  machinery  which  can  be  devised  for  securing 
justice,  by  all  means  let  it  be  preserved  ;  and  if  any  collateral  advan- 
tages flow  from  it,  we  may  well  be  thankful :  but  we  protest  against 
advancing  the  collateral  advantages  as  a  reason  for  establishing  or 
maintaining  institutions  which  do  not  fulfil  their  main  end,  when 
better  institutions  can  be  had.  We  ^annot  express  ourselves  in  words 
more  forcible  than  those  of  Lord  Brougham :  he  advances  it  as  *'  a 
manifestly  true  position  "  that  the-  object  of  a  final  judicature  is 
to  try  causes  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  with  as 
little  cost  as  possible,  either  in  money  or  vexation,  to  the  parties,  and 
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as  little  cost  to  the  State,  and  as  little  delay  and  suffering  to  the 
parties,  as  is  consistent  with  the  complete  examination  of  each  caase, 
and  the  doing  full  justice."  *  It  is  a  truth  which  was  plainly  stated 
by  Aristotle  two  thousand  years  ago  ;t  aiid  so  obvious  does  it  seem 
to  us,  that  we  should  deem  it  an  insult  to  our  readers  to  dwelf  upon 
it,  were  it  not  that  many,  and  among  them  men  of  note,  defend  the 
jury  system  on  grounds  different  from,  nay,  opposed  to  this.  For 
instance,  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  trial  by  jury ; 
not,  however,  because  it  fulfils  the  main  object  for  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  for  he  admits  that  '*  if  it  entered  into  his  present 
purpose  to  inquire  how  far  trial  by  jury  (more  especially  in  civil  cases) 
contributes  to  enSure  the  best  administration  of  justice,  its  utility 
might  be  contested." :(  He  even  goes  further;  he  says,  ''To  look 
upon  a  jury  as  a  mere  judicial  institution  is  to  confine  our  attention  to  a 
very  narrow  view  of  it.  .  .  .  The  jury  is  above  all  a  political  insti- 
tution." §  Again,  speaking  of  trial  by  jury  in  France,  he  says,  ''  If 
the  question  arise  as  to  the  proper  qualification  of  jurors,  it  is  eon- 
fined  to  a  discussion  of  the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  citizens 
'who  may  be  returned,  as  if  it  was  merely  a  judicial  institution. 
This  appears  to  me  to  he  the  least  part  of  it.**  \\ 

'  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  also  a  defence  by  Earl  Bussell  (who, 
however,  defends  it  also  on  its  merits  as  a  judicial  institution),  on 
the  ground  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  juries  in  bringing  about 
amendments  of  our  laws.  His  argument  is,  in  brief,  this  :  ''Where 
a  law  has  worked  unjustly,  the  persistent  refusal  of  juries  to  convict, 
after  clear  proof,  has  often  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law." 
This  we  cannot  but  consider  a  most  strange  and  pernicious  argument. 
An  institution  is  praised — for  discharging  its  own  functions  well  ? — 
by  no  means  ;  but  for  refusing  to  perform  them,  in  order  that  it  may 
usurp  the  functions  of  another  institution.  The  remark  has  become 
quite  trite,  but  it  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  often,  that  nothing  is  so 
deterrent  in  punishment  as  .certainty ;  but  if  it  once  becomes  a 
recognised  principle  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  law  are  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  law  and  mould 
their  judgments  accordingly,  it  will  open  the  door  to  endless  appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  the  tribunal  of  a  most  improper  character.  It  is 
better  that  a  bad  law  should  be  enforced,  than  that  any  law  should 
be  ignored.  Such  a  course  is  calculated  to  bring  all  law  into  con- 
tempt. And  furthermore,  nothing  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  the  repeal 
of  a  harsh  law  as  bringing  the  public  face  to  face  with  its  conse- 
quences frequently.  It  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  those  who  have  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  to  point  out 

•  "  British  Conatitution,"  xix.  §  2. 

t  TiXoi  ToiQ  iixaZofuvoiQ  rb  SiKaiov  Kal  t6  dSiKov,    Hhet.,  I.  1.   (Tauchn.  ed.) 

X  "  Democracy  in  America,"  vol.  ii.  p.  189  (Engliflh  tranfilation). 

4  Ibid.,  p.  192.  II  Ibid.,  p.  194.  , 
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to  the  legislature  any  defects  in  the  laws.  But  there  is  a  proper 
way  of  doing  this,  namely,  by  officially  notifying  the  defects  to  the 
proper  persons  to  remedy  them ;  and  we  need  hardly  point  out 
that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  such  subjects  would  carry  quite  as 
much  weight  as  that  of  jurors. 

These  are  some  of  the  counter-pleas,  which  we  see  are  likely  to  be 
put  forward  against  us.  Others  there  may  be,  perhaps,  and  more 
serious,  which  we  do  not  see  at  present.  If  so,  we  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  reconsider  our  verdict ;  but,  at  present,  we  look  on  a  jury  as 
a  useless  incumbrance.  A  jury  may  be  viewed  in  two  different  lights : 
either  as  assistants  of  the  judge,  or  as  a  check  upon  him.  When  first 
instituted  they  were  both.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  a 
judge  would  better  discharge  his  duties  without  such  assistance  as  a 
jury  renders  ;  from  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  are  at  best  but 
an  incumbrance ;  as  a  check,  they  are  useless  ;  for,  in  these  days,  we 
have  another,  and  far  more  efficient  check  in  the  public  press. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  that  some  will  exclaim  that  ours  is  a  wild 
generalisation,  founded  on  a  few  isolated  particular  instances ;  that 
we  have  not  given  sufficient  evidence  to  support  our  case.  We  have 
purposely  confined  ourselves  to  the  smallest  number  of  instances  that 
would  illustrate  our  views  that  we  might  not  extend  this  article  un- 
necessarily ;  but  the  views  here  propounded  rest  upon  a  careful 
attention  to  the  trials  reported  in  the  daily  papers  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  we  would  guard  ourselves  against  the 
suspicion  of  not  being  alive  to  the  benefits  which  have  been  gained 
by  trial  by  jury.  Kings  are  at  times  despotic,  and  judges  servile. 
Such  times  have  been  in  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  then  the 
services  of  juries  were,  indeed,  invaluable.  But,  even  if  there  were 
dangers  from  these  sources,  the  press,  as  we  have  urged,  would  afford 
us  a  far  greater  security  than  trial  by  jury.  But  these  times  will 
never  return.  Evil  days  may  be  in  store  for  England,  but  the  danger 
is  of  a  different  kind.  Our  children  may  one  day  see  their  country 
ruled  by  a  lawless  mob,  but  never  again  by  a  despot. 

A.  J.  M. 
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A  SONG  OF  AUTTJMN,  LOVE,  AND  ROSES. 


The  dew  is  on  thy  roses,  love, 

They  breathe  their  fragrance  sweet 
On  all  around,  and  on  the  ground 

Strew  petals  at  my  feet ! 
The  Bummer  fast  has  faded,  love, 

'Tis  Autumn's  early  mom. 
With  russet  leaves  and  barley  sheaves 

And  laughter-shaken  corn  I 


n. 

Thy  cheeks  are  as  thy  roses,  love. 

But  many  times  more  fair. 
As  Summer  night  thine  eye's  dark  light, 

Like  golden  grain  thy  hair  I 
Then  come  to  yonder  casement,  love. 

All  netted  o'er  with  vine 
The  flowers  sigh  for  thy  passing  by. 

And  my  spirit  sighs  for  thine  ! 

B.  E.  W. 


VOL.  vn. 
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THE  FISHERMAN  OF  ATJGE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MIHI. 

Mnn  Fatbl  was  Bitting  in  her  brother's  eottage  at  Ange — ^the  black 
tulle  veil  she  had  been  'Sprigging  so  deftly  lay  in  her  lap,  her  hands 
were  idle,  and  her  eyes  were  looking,  not  at  her  work,  but  were 
bent  on  the  distant  expanse  of  sea  that  showed  through  the  open 
door-way. 

Mimi  had  learned  her  own  secret  since  Desire's  return  from  Italy. 
She  knew  now  that  the  vague  unrest  and  discontent  that  had  pos- 
sessed her  since  Madame  Lelievre's  death  were  signs  and  tokens  of 
love.     The  first  sight  of  the  young  soldier  had  told  her  this. 

Mimi  had  grown  very  thin  and  pale  lately^  She  had  been  able  to 
look  frankly  into  her  old  playmate's  &ce  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  happiness,  and  she  had  done  this  sincerely ;  for  Mimi  could 
not  have  spoken  an  untrue  word.  But  the  bitter  struggles,  the  sharp 
heart- wrenches  of  agony  that  had  come  first,  were  all  hidden  away  in 
the  young  girl's  heart,  only  betrayed  outwardly  by  scalding  tears 
as  she  knelt  in  her  little  bed-room  before  the  rude  crucifix  Desire's 
mother  had  given  her  years  ago. 

But  Mimi's  was  not  a  selfish  love.  «*  If  Desire  is  happy,  I  must 
be  happy  too,"  she  said,  <<  or  I  am  no  better  than  the  wicked  woman 
in  the  Breton  tale,  who  ate  her  son's  heart  beeaase  he  loved  his  wife 
better  than  his  mother.  It  is  all  very  well  of  Jacques  to  mock  at 
Marie  Triquet ;  but  she  must  be  good  as  well  as  pretty,  or  Desire 
would  not  love  her.'* 

Poor  faithful  Mimi  I     Her  idol  could  not  do  wrong  in  her  eyes. 

Yesterday  Jacques  Fayel  had  brought  home  the  news  that  Marie 
had  broken  her  engagement  with  Desire,  and  was  promised  to  Auguste 
Leroux. 

This  news  had  kindled  Mimi's  anger.  But  her  heart  was  large ; 
small  feelings  did  not  seem  at  home  there.  All  she  thought  of  now 
was  Desire's  sorrow.  As  yet,  of  course,  he  knew  nothing,  for  Le 
Callac  seemed  to  Mimi  a  distant  country.  And  then,  as  her  work 
fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  sat  thinking,  searching  with  her  tired 
eyes  the  far  distant  shadowy  cloud-line  that  melted  into  the  sea,  an 
idea  presented  itself — a  way  of  escape  from  this  sorrow  for  Desbe. 

Marie  waff  very  young,  two  years  younger  than  she  herself  was. 
Might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  girl  had  been  over-persuaded  by  her 
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motlier,  and,  in  Desire's  absence,  had  not  sufficiently  valued  the 
treasure  she  was  yielding  up  ?  If  any  friend  of  Desire's  pleaded  for 
him,  would  not  Marie  listen  ? 

And  strong  temptation  whispered  to  Mimi,  "  No ;  it  is  best  as  it  is. 
If  she  does  not  value  him,  she  could  never  make  him  happy »"  And 
a  look  of  joyous  hope  broke  forth  on  the  pale  truthful  face. 

Mimi  rose  up  and  laid  aside  her  work.  It  seemed  to  her  she  must 
fling  away  this  sudden  joy  with  all  her  strength,  or  it  would  master 
her  and  make  her  wicked. 

She  crossed  herself  devoutly,  and  then  she  knelt  down  and  prayed 
for  Marie,  and  for  Desire,  and  for  herself. 

She  rose  up  paler  than  ever,  but  with  a  settled  look  on  her  face. 

"I  will  go  to  Caen,"  she  said.  *'I  have  often  wished  to  see 
Marie  Triquet ;  I  will  see  her,  too,  when  her  mother  is  not  by,  and  I 
will  make  her  promise  to  keep  true  to  Desire.  She  must  tell  him 
what  has  happened  with  Auguste  Leroux  of  course.  She  must  not 
keep  a  secret  from  her  husband, — ^but  Desire  need  not  know  it  till 
he  returns  from  Le  Callac :  it  would  be  too  cruel  if  he  learned  it 
there." 

She  went  to  the  armoire,  got  out  her  Sunday  cap— only  distin- 
guished by  a  finer  lace  and  an  embroidered  headband,  for  Mimi  was 
not  rich  enough  to  wear  a  bourgeoise  cap  :  she  was  only  a  peasant, 
though,  thanks  to  Monsieur  le  Cure  of  St.  Julier,  the  nearest  parish 
to  Ange,  she  was  a  fair  scholar. 

Her  cap-strings  were  not  tied  when  a  shadow  darkened  the  door- 
way,— ^the  shadow  of  a  rough,  square-shouldered  fisherman,  with  a 
huge  sausage  under  one  arm. 

'<  £h  bien,  Mimi  I     Where  art  thou  off  to  in  such  fine  feathers  ?  " 

Mimi  blushed.  She  knew  that  her  brother  did  not  suspect  her 
love  for  his  friend,  and  she  could  confess  her  errand. 

'*  I  am  going  to  Caen,  Jacques." 

The  fisherman's  £ftce  clouded. 

**  What  gadabouts  you  women  are  I  Women — I  believe  I'm  tired 
of  the  lot  of  you."  He  stood  in  the  door- way,  his  sausage  still  under 
his  arm.  It  seemed  as  if  his  words  had  been  pent  in  some  time,  they 
came  tumbling  out  so  fast.  *'  Who  do  you  think  I  saw  in  Caen  this 
afternoon, — maybe  he's  there  now  ?  " 

Mimi  knew  by  instinct,  but  she  asked  who  it  was. 

''Dame!  it  was  Desire  Lelievre ;  and  I  saw  him  going  in  at  the 
door  of  the  old  Triquet,  the  old  traitress.  I  never  thought  that 
little  pink-faced  chit  Marie  a  worthy  wife  for  my  friend ;  and  now  that 
he  should  reap  mortification  from  such  a  crooked  choice  I  It  is  too 
much ;  ma  foi !  it  is  not  to  be  borne.  And  here  am  I,  tired,  hungry, — 
what  do  I  say  ? — with  my  heart  pierced  at  the  thought  of  my  com- 
rade's trouble,  and  I  find  my  sister  going  out  to  take  her  amu9e- 
ment  I " 
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He  strode  into  the  room,  his  heavy  sabots  clattering  on  the  brick 
floor,  and  seated  himself  with  his  back  towards  Mimi. 

She  stood  a  minute,  and  then  she  unfastened  her  pretty  head- 
band, loosened  the  tape-strings  which  drew  her  cap  into  a  close- 
fitting  shape,  and  replaced  it  in  its  paper  wrapping  in  the  armoire. 

From  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  she  brought  out  a  long  dark-coloured 
loaf  and  a  jug  of  cider,  and  set  them  on  the  round  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  cottage. 

She  tried  to  busy  herself,  but  her  heart  was  aching  sorely.  It 
was  all  over  then,  she  was  too  late  to  help  Desire. 

**  "Why,  what  is  this  ?  "  said  Jacques  Fayel.  "  Why,  Mimi,  thou 
art  as  changeable  as  Marie  Triquetl  A  minute  ago  thou  wast 
decked  out  for  a  junketing,  and  now " 

''Allez,"  she  interrupted,  *'I  am  not  quite  so  bttd  as  thou 
thoughtest,  Jacques.  I  must  see  thee  eat.  Come,  where  is  the 
sausage  ?  '* 

Jacques  patted  her  hand  and  said,  half  to  himself,  half  to  her, 
that  she  was  a  good  girl,  worth  six  Marie  Triquets, — ^but  the  words 
made  his  sister  glad  to  turn  away. 

When  he  had  ended  his  meal,  he  smoked  for  some  time  in  silence, 
while  Mimi  cleared  away  the  fragments,  and  went  back  to  her 
work. 

«  Mimi,"  said  Jacques  Fayel  suddenly,  "  hast  thou  seen  Martin 
Lelievre  to-day  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  but  that  is  nothing  unusual." 

Her  brother  got  up,  and  came  close  to  her. 

'*  But  I  have  not  seen  him  for  two  days  ;  and  D6sire  has  written 
to  me  to  ask  if  his  father  is  well,  and  if  he  goes  out  fishing  as  usual. 
Martin  has  hardly  been  out  since  Desire  went  away,  and  no  one 
knows  what  ails  him.  Ma  foi,  Mimi !  when  I  last  saw  him  there 
was  a  look  on  his  face  I  did  not  like  to  see  there." 

<<  But  I  also  do  not  like  the  look  on  the  face  of  Martin  Lelievre," 
•  said  Mimi. 

^*  But  it  was  not  a  look  thou  hast  seen.  It  was  the  look,  I  tell  thee, 
of  a  man  possessed  by  Satan,  or  of  a  madman.  I  must  see  him, 
or  what  account  can  I  render  to  Desire  ?  " 

He  went  out,  but  he  came  back  almost  directly. 

"  Mimi,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  thou  wast  always  wiser  than  I  am ; 
thou  must  help  me  now.  Martin  is  mad ;  his  door  is  locked — it 
always  is ;  I  looked  through  the  window,  he  is  not  in  the  cottage, 
but  there  is  a  disorder  that  only  a  madman  could  create." 

And  he  described  to  her  the  wild  ch^os  he  had  perceived  through 
the  window. 

Mimi  shook  her  head. 

**  Perhaps  Desire  will  come  home,  Jacques ;  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
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only  -watch  for  Martin,  and  when  he  does  come  home  we  must  make 
sure  that  he  has  no  knife  or  weapon  within  his  reach." 

So  the  brother  and  sister   sate  waiting  till  the  moon  rose   and 
glittered  over  the  broad  sea. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

AT   THE   GALYAIRE   OF   SAINT   PIEBBE. 

Out  of  the  house — ^mechanically  taking  his  way  along  the  street — 
blind,  senseless  to  external  things,  Desire  harried  on  till  he  found 
himself  some  distance  from  the  town,  free  from  all  observing  eyes,  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  table-land  high  above  St.  Pierre. 

Alone  there,  with  the  free  air  blowing  round  him  on  all  sides,  he 
was  released  from  the  strong  power  that  had  hitherto  impelled  him, 
and  he  fell  face  downwards  on  the  earth. 

How  he  wrestled  with  his  agony  I  It  seemed  to  have  almost 
wrenched  out  his  manhood  with  his  love,  for  burning  tears  forced 
themselves  from  his  eyes,  not  tears,  falling  easily  and  relieving 
the  over-charged  heart  that  sends  them,  but  single  drops,  scorch- 
ing the  eyes  that  shed  them,  as  memory,  awakened  from  the  para- 
lysing effect  of  Marie's  averted  face,  stabbed  each  word  she  had 
tittered  deeper. 

He  made  no  moan,  no  outward  sound  of  the  utter  despair  that  was 
slowly  mastering  him. 

Why  is  it  that  natures  like  Desire's,  stender,  true,  and  brave,  are 
so  often  those  whose  reverence  for  women  is  early  destroyed  by  some 
such  blight  as  this — a  blight  which  eats  into  the  bud  of  their  futulre 
life,  jaundicing  its  fair  young  leaves  with  the  spirit  of  scorn  and  mis- 
trust, with  thorough  unbelief  in  that  Paradise  of  happiness  which  a 
true  wife  can  make  of  a  man's  life  ? 

While  he  lay  there  the  sun  was  setting  in  broad  belts  of  gold 
and  crimson  over  the  distant  city  stretched  out  below — the  crimson 
fast  changing  into  purple  lines  that  mingled  with  the  long  range  of 
grey  hills  in  the  horizon.  Golden  light  still  gathered  on  the  river, 
winding  among  the  poplar  fringed  fields  of  the  middle  distance,  and 
on  the  vanes  of  some  of  the  churches  of  the  nearer  city,  guiding  the 
eye  from  the  superb  burial<place  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  that  of 
his  queen,  Matilda,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town.  But  each 
moment  was  dimming  light  in  the  West,  and  as  the  sun  sank  slowly 
and  reluctantly  into  the  grey  bank  of  clouds  behind  Caen,  he  seemed 
reflected  on  the  rosy  face  of  the  rising  moon,  aflame  with  her  harvest 
glories. 

Faintly  at  that  distance  came  the  chorus  of  bells,  sounding  the 
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Angdlns,  Bwelling  loader  and  louder  as  each  church  in  tnm  lent 
voice  to  the  nniversal  clangour  that  told  the  death-hour  of  another 
day. 

"When  Desire  rose  up  and  looked  around  him,  all  the  crimson  glory 
had  vanished ;  but  for  the  bright  moonlight,  he  would  have  been  in 
darkness. 

He  stood  still,  awakened  to  the  future.  Where  should  he  go  now  ? 
He  could  not  return  to  Le  Callac.  Home !  Was  he  in  a  humour 
to  bear  his  father's  cutting  jests  with  patience  ?  And  yet  the  fisher- 
man was  often  away ;  he  might  be  absent  now.  There  was  no  place 
where  Desire  could  so  completely  hide  from  human  fellowship, 
whether  irritant  or  sympathising,  and  it  was  his  home.  Yes,  he 
would  go  to  Ange. 

Desire  had  till  now  never  lost  a  friend.  He  had  seen  mixed  good 
and  evil  in  human  nature,  but  the  ripe  side  of  the  peach  had  been 
always  his.  Marie  was  his  first  disillusion  in  a  reality  he  had 
believed  in  as  firmly  as  any  article  of  religious  faith ;  and  he  found 
himself  now  utterly  sceptical  of  any  good,  any  truth,  to  be  found  in 
woman  or  man  either. 

He  shrank  from  looking  on  a  human  face. 

Since  he  had  risen  from  the  earth,  he  had  been  moving  slowly 
towards  the  high  road.  The  white  posts  beside  it,  along  which  ran 
the  telegraph  wires  recently  placed  there,  looked  ghastly  in  the 
moonlight,  and  as  Desire  approached  them,  a  strain  of  apparently 
unearthly  music  sounded  close  beside  him.  He  started  and  recoiled 
a  few  steps,  a  strange  thrill  ran  through  his  blood ;  but  as  the  music 
swelled  again,  and  again  died  away,  he  smiled  at  himself.  It  was 
only  the  wind  rising  at  fitful  intervals,  which  had  struck  those 
mournful  notes  from  the  wires  as  it  swept  across  them. 

About  thirty  yards  before  him,  the  ground  rose  steeply  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  way.  On  its  summit  was  a  large  square  flight  of 
stone  steps,  crowned  by  a  tall  Calvary — a  well  known  landmark  on 
his  homeward  road. 

The  moonlight  seemed  concentrated  on  this  spot,  and  as  he  got 
nearer,  Desire  saw  a  figure  in  the  road  just  below,  pausing  apparently 
in  contemplation  of  the  Holy  Image  sculptured  on  the  Cross.  Not  in 
devout  contemplation,  for  the  man  had  not  removed  his  hat,  or  bent 
his  knee,  or  given  any  of  the  other  tokens  of  reverence  usual  in  pass- 
ing by  such  a  symbol. 

D6sire  crossed  himself,  and  muttering  that  it  was  unlucky  to  meet 
a  heretic,  he  looked  up  to  Ihe  figure  on  the  Cross,  as  if  for  protection 
from^^  evil  presence. 

The  fac^was  so  calm,  so  beautiful  in  the  mooidight,  that  he  stood 
there  gazing,  ^itnd  as'  he  stood  his  own  sorrows  seemed  lightened,  his 
heart  felt  less  hard,  less  bitter  against  his  fellow-men,  brought  thus 
face  to  face  with  that  unspeakable  Sorrow  and  Love. 
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The  man  m  the  road  had  his  back  towards  Desire ;  he  had  not 
tamed  at  his  approach,  although  the  young  soldier  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  and  thongh  all  was  now  so  breathlessly  still. 

Suddenly  there  swept  by,  loader  than  before,  the  same  unearthly 
music. 

Shrieking,  almost  howling,  with  mortal  fear,  the  man  fled  up  tiie 
steps  of  the  Calvary,  and  flung  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  clasp- 
ing it  in  his  arms  as  if  for  protection. 

With  an  instinct  he  copld  not  have  accounted  for,  Desire  sprang 
afler  him. 

Face  to  face  he  saw  that  it  was  his  father. 

The  next  instant  he  shrank  horrar-struck  at  tiie  incoherent  Tavings 
he  heard. 

"  Oh,  blessed  Saviour,  have  mercy  on  me  ;  Son  of  Mary  pity !  I 
did  not  mean  to  cause  her  death.  Hark  I  hark  I  she  is  calling  me. 
Oh,  holy  Virgin,  I  meant  but  to  stupefy,  not  to  kill ;  the  blow  was 
heavier  than  I  thought!  There! — ^there  again!  Oh — oh!*'  The 
wretched  man  strove,  by  pressing  his  head  agaidst  the  stem  of  the 
Cross,  to  shut  out  the  thrilling  sounds  which  rose  louder  and  louder 
as  the  breeze  swept  by. 

Desire,  dumb  with  horror,  in  the  hope  of  ^eiing  htm,  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  his  father's  shoulder ;  but  the  touch  only  increased 
Martin's  frenzy. 

*'  Celine !  Celine  1 "  he  shrieked,  **  let  me  go.  I  have  confessed ! 
am  I  not  here  confessing  ?  Thou  hast  no  right  to  follow  me  with 
thy  pale  face,  forever  threatening  that  our  son  shall  know  who  caused 
thy  death." 

In  the  intensity  of  his  horror,  of  his  resolve  to  learn  the  very 
worst.  Desire's  touch  had  become  a  powerful  grasp  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  and  at  Uie  instant  the  breeze  swept  by  again,  bearing  with 
it  the  same  mournful  strain.    * 

Martin  Lelievre's  fear  made  him  desperate,  fie  turned,  and 
strove  to  wrest  himself  from  what  he  believed  to  be  his  wife's 
grasp,  for  an  instant,  as  the  moonlight  fell  on  Desire's  face,  the 
likeness  to  his  mother  increased  the  frenzied  creature's  conviction, 
and  he  struggled  like  some  wild  animd  in  the  grasp  of  his  foes. 

In  vain.  His  son  held  him  with  the  double  strength  of  a  powerful 
frame  and  a  determined  will,  and  finally  Martin  reeled  back  against 
the  Cross,  shuddering,  panting  as  if  ague-smitten. 

As  he  looked  full  in  Desire's  fsuse  he  recognised  him;  probably 
the  physical  consciousness  that  he  was  struggling  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  not  with  an  avenging  spirit,  helped  to  clear  Martin's 
faculties  from  the  nightmare  that  had  numbed  tiiem. 

His  muscles  relaxed,  the  rigid  distension  of  his  eyes  lessened, 
and  he  drew  a  long  gasping  breath  either  of  exhaustion  or  from 
relief.  /  i 
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Father  and  son  seemed  alike  unwilling  to  break  the  awful  silence 
that  followed.  The  old  man  leaned  against  the  Gross,  still  as  the 
sculptured  image  above  him,  and  his  son  also  stood  motionless,  while 
the  broad  moonlight  shone  down  upon  them. 

Desire  was  literally  unable  to  speak,  so  fearful  was  the  conflict 
that  raged  within  him ;  and  Martin  was  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
trying  to  remember  how  far  he  had  revealed  his  secret. 

At  length  he  rose  up  from  his  reclining  attitude  against  the  Cross, 
shook  himself,  as  a  man  does  after  sleeping  soundly,  and  moved 
forward  to  descend  the  steps. 

Then  Desire  roused,  and  laid  his  hand  once  more  on  his  father's 
shoulder.     The  touch  brought  back  the  aguish  shuddering. 

"  Stay  " — ^he  could  not  utter  the  word  father, — <'I  must  tell  yon 
that  I  have  heard  enough  to  know  that — ^that  my  mother  died  by 
your  hand." 

All  Martin  Lelievre*8  bullying  spirit  had  fled.  He  was  deadened, 
as  if  by  paralysis  or  intoxication.  His  eyes  still  fastened  on  his 
son,  but  they  were  expressionless  of  remorse  or  fear. 

The  horror  that  had  seized  on  Desire  grew  with  each  moment  of 
silence ;  and  it  doubled  in  its  nature,  for  some  of  it  was  at  himself, 
and  the  intense  longing  he  felt  to  give  the  criminal  up  to  justice. 

It  seemed  to  him  at  last,  as  the  awful  silence  continued,  that  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  that  bade  him  at  once  take  his 
ather  a  prisoner  to  Caen. 

Did  Martin  read  his  purpose  in  his  face  ?  On  a  sudden  the  dilated 
eyes,  so  rigid  in  their  immobility,  quivered,  and  then  turned  an 
imploring  gaze,  which  the  clasped  hands  and  bended  knees  helped 
to  interpret  before  words  came.  Down,  lower,  still  lower  he  crouched, 
till  his  head  almost  touched  the  earth. 

The  action  brought  back  filial  feeling.  The  unhappy  young  man 
shuddered  to  see  his  father  in  so  unworthy  a  position,  prostrate 
before  his  own  child. 

He  stooped  to  raise  the  old  man,  and  throwing  back  his  head  as  the 
inert  weight  strained  on  his  muscles,  once  more  the  loving  pity  of 
the  face  above  him  helped  Desire. 

He  placed  Martin  as  he  had  before  stood,  against  the  Gross  ;  but 
there  was  no  longer  the  same  erect  attitude.  The  fisherman's  head 
drooped  between  his  shoulders,  his  knees  bent  inwards,  his  aspect 
was  more  that  of  a  stuffed  figure,  whose  unbalanced  weight  must 
after  a  while  cause  its  own  downfall,  than  that  of  a  man  with  thews 
and  sinews  and  self-sustaining  power.  Martin's  lips  moved,  had 
been  moving  for  some  seconds  past,  but  no  words  came. 

<<  Shall  I  help  you  home  ?  you  can  tell  me  the  rest — what  I  ought 
to  know — ^there." 

Desire  spoke  calmly  not  sternly,  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  stranger 
to  whom  he  felt  bound  to  render  some  painful  duty. 
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A  quick  movement  thrilled  through  Martin  Lelievre ;  it  might 
have  heen  his  8on*s  words  that  caused  the  hlood  to  flow  more 
freely.  He  raised  his  head,  his  body  became  erect,  and  he  stretched 
his  outspread  right  hand  towards  Desire,  as  if  to  enchain  attention 
to  his  words. 

''  Home,  no  I  What  thou  hast  to  know  must  be  told  thee  here, 
There  is  something  here  that  forces  me  to  speak,  afterwards 
no  human  power  could  draw  from  my  lips  what  only  she** — 
the  trembling  returned  visibly — ''has  made  me  tell.  And  she  has 
broken  faith  too  *' — his  voice  grew  eager.  **  When  she  first  got 
back  her  senses,  and  told  me  she  was  dying,  I  said — for  it  seemed  to 
me  then  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  lose  her — I  would  go  to  the  maire 
and  confess  that  I  struck  her.** 

"Did  you  know  who  it  was  you  struck?'*  THe  words  came 
almost  involuntarily,  startling  Desire  more  than  the  narrator,  whose 
eagerness  they  scarcely  slackened. 

"Yes;  it  was  not  dark — ^white,  white  moonlight,  #8  it  is  now. 
I  had  gone  down  first  to  see  my  treasure,  and  because  I  knew  that — 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  putting  more  to  it,  I  went  on  along  the 
shore.  She  must  have  watched  me,  and  followed  me,  for  I  walked 
miles  beyond  Auge  to  where  the  terrible  rocks  begin — ^you  know 
them.**  Ho  jerked  his  head  in  a  westerly  direction.  "  I  had  found 
what  I  expected  to  find,  and  I  had  bent  over  him  to  see  if  his 
clothes  were  worth  having  too,  when  I  felt  a  grasp  on  my  arm.  I 
turned  round.  I  was  afiraid,  for  I  expected  to  see  nothing  human. 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  polyps,  and  their  clutch  never  loosens 
till  they  have  dragged  their  prey  down  into  deep  water,  and  I  had 
laid  down  my  knife  beyond  my  reach.  I  turned,  I  tell  thee,  and  it 
was  thy  mother,  Celine.  I  was  very  angry  with  her  for  giving  me 
such  a  fright,  but  she  raised  her  other  hand,  and  said  I  had  mur- 
dered the  sailor  lying  at  our  feet.  I  don't  know  what  I  said.  I 
was  mad  to  hear  her  say  that  all  my  treasure  was  blood-stained, 
and  would  bring  a  curse.  I  had  never  said  I  had  treasure,  so  I 
knew  she  must  have  followed  me.  I  struck  her.  In  a  moment  she 
lay  before  me  as  lifeless  as  the  sailor  I " 

Desire*s  blood  had  seemed  to  stand  still  while  he  listened ;  but 
now  he  drew  back  with  abhorrence  in  face  aitd  gesture. 

His  father  saw  it,  and  his  courage  rose  with  despair. 

'*  Thou  thinkest  I  murdered  her.  Desire ;  but  remember,  if  she 
had  not  come  spying  upon  me  with  false  charges  it  would  not  have 
happened ;  and  remember,  too,  that  if  thou  hadst  left  me  in  peace 
to-night  and  that  other  night  not  long  ago,  thou  mightest  have  died 
without  knowing  this.  That  time  thou  foundest  me  in  the  river-bed 
brought  it  all  back,  and  she  has  never  left  me  since  till  to-night  I  was 
on  my  way  to  obey  her.  But  she  has  broken  faith ;  she  said  our  son 
must  never  know  it,  and  yet  this  is  her  doing.   She  only  said  '  Confess, 
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atone ! — confess,  atone  I — and  I  iww  on  my  way  to  do  both."  He 
began  to  walk  rapidly  np  and  down  the  platform,  mattering  to  him- 
self, his  son  keeping  close  to  him.  Presently  he  stopped.  '*  Tes, 
Desire,  I  said  to  myself,  '  her  spirit  will  not  rest  till  I  have  done  one 
good  deed  to  wipe  ont  the  past ; '  and  then,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  I.heard 

0  the  wrong  intended  to  thee,  and  I  resolved  to  right  thee.  I 
resolved  that  if  Marie  Tri,qaet  weds  Angnste  Leronx,  she  shall  wed 
a  poorer  man  than  thou  art;  and  I  said  'Mon  Dieul  what  do  I 
know  ?  So  great  an  atonement  made  to  her  son  whom  she  loved  may 
qniet  ber  as  much  as  the  confession,  and  she  may  rest  without  that,' 

1  cannot  make  it — 1  will  not,  though  she  stands  at  my  bedside  all 
these  nights,  ever  since  thou  gtolest  upon  me  at  titie  rocks — looking 
so  like  her ;  and  she  says  '  Confess,  atone ! '  she  threatens  with  her 
fingers  t "  His  face  grew  ghastly  as  he  spoke,  and  he  again  stretched 
ont  both  hands  to  enforce  attentioiu 

"  Last  night,  Desire,  I  promised  her  I  would  do  it,  I  am  on  my 
way  to  Ai'd^e ;  before  now  thy  wrong  would  have  been  atoned. 
As  I  came  up  to  the  Calvaire  I  only  heard  '  Confess,  confess ! '  I 
thought  this  was  fancy;  deeds  must  be  better  than  words,  and 'I 
hardened  myself  and  tried  to  pass  on  to  Ardaine,  and  then  her  voice 
shrieked  out,  as  it  had  never  done  before,  *  Confess  !  confess  !  con- 


The  aguish  trembling  overmastered  him  once  more,  and  if  Desire 
had  not  held  him  up  he  must  haTe  fallen. 

The  son's  senses  were  reeling  with  this  combination  of  undreamed- 
of horror,  but  Martin's  present  project  seemed  to  demand  his  instant 
interference. 

"  You  have  mistaken  my  mother's  wishes  entirely,"  he  said.  "  To 
my  mind,  she  bade  you  go  the  priest  and  make  the  atonement  he 
should  counsel  with  your  treasure.  As  to  your  molesting  Auguste 
Lerouz,  that  would  be  only  adding  crime  to  crime."  He  stopped, 
hardly  able  to  make  his  meaning  clear;  presently  he  went  on,  '*  If 
you  do  not  promise  me  to  renounce  any  attempt  to  injure  him,  I  must 
at  once  take  you  before  Monsieur  le  Maire.'* 

He  meant  this  only  as  a  precautionary  means  to  prevent  mischief  at 
Ardaine,  but  his  father  misunderstood  him. 

<*  Thou  art  still  my  son.  Desire,  and  I  vnll  spare  fiiee  the  remorse 
of  disobeying  thy  mother's  last  wish — ^that  l^e  secret  should  be  kept. 

Hush  I "  for  his  son  no  longer  held  him,  but  stood  clasping  his 

hands  in  earnest  deprecation  of  the  surmise  just  uttered.  *'  I  will 
render  it  impossible  to  thee  to  betray  me  to  justice ;  thou  couldest 
not  be  so  ungrateful  when  I  shall  have  made  Marie  again  thine.  I  am 
thy  father!  I  forbid  thee  to  follow  me!"  At  the  last  word  he 
turned,  and  then  darted  down  the  steps  on  the  si^e  nearest  to 
Ardaine. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
ON  THS  BOOF  OF  THE  ABBATS. 

The  Oahrure  stood  at  an  angle  where  two  roads,  each  starting  from 
Caen,  converged  into  the  highway.  Abont  twenty  yards  down  the 
left-hand  path  (Desire  had  come  by  that  on  the  right,  and  still  stood 
on  that  side  of  the  Calvaire)  was  a  narrow  cross-road,  with  a  high 
wall  on  each  side,  btiilt  of  hnge  blocks  of  stone. 

This  walled  road,  which  led  to  the  open  country,  was  a  mnch  nearer 
way  to  Ardaine  than  as  if  yon  followed  the  downward  path  from 
the  Calvaire  into  Caen,  and  ihence  monnted  again  throngh  ihe  Bne 
Notre  Dame  ;  and  yet  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  rente,  for  so  much 
of  the  cross-road  as  lay  between  the  high  walls  was  deeply  shadowed 
by  them,  and  so  ill-drained,  as  to  be,  except  in  the  driest  weather,  a 
sort  of  morass,  even  at  the  best  it  was  rough  and  ridgy  vralking. 

But  Desire  knew,  by  instinct  rather  than  from  reflection — ^he  gave 
himself  no  time  for  this, — ^that  his  father  would  be  found  in  the  walled 
road,  and  that  if  he  would  stop  him  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

For  a  moment  or  two  surprise  held  him  motionless,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  platform  Martin  Lelidvre  had 
vanished. 

Desire  ran  on  at  his  utoost  speed  till  the  increased  darkness  on 
the  otiier  side  showed  him  that  he  was  approaching  the  walled  road. 
As  if  to  aid  the  fugitive,  the  bank  of  clouds  behind  which  the  sun  had 
set  had  gradually  overspread  the  sky,  and  just  now  a  fresh  gust  of  wind 
drove  a  mass  of  ragged  black  vapour  over  the  moon,  totally  obscuring 
her  light. 

Desire  stopped  and  listened — ^it  was  impossible  to  see  any  object 
in  such  darkness — but,  from  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  he  felt  sure 
no  one  could  hasten  over  it  noiselessly. 

Yes ;  there  was  the  faint  sound  of  one  running  fast  in  front  of  him, 
more  ahead  than  he  could  have  thought  possible. 

It  was  a  relief  to  fo  his  thoughts  on  the  best  means  of  intercepting 
his  father's  purpose,  so  as  not  to  remember  all  he  had  been  listen- 
ing to. 

He  thought  he  eould  soon  run  down  the  fugitive  ;  but,  in  the  dark- 
ness, supposing  Martin  doubled,  it  might  be  difficult  to  capture  him 
without  a  desperate  struggle. 

Would  it  be  better  to  trust  to  his  own  speed,  return  direct  to  Caen, 
and  thence  hasten  to  Ardaine,  and  meet  his  father  on  his  arrival 
there? 

"  No,"  he  said.  **  It  must  be  neariy  eleven  o'clock.  Leroux  and 
all  at  the  farm  are  sleeping  long  ago.  My  father  might  conceal  him- 
self among  the  buildings  before  I  could  arrive  and  give  ^^^jra^alp 
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And  Desire  felt  that  he  could  not  set  the  fann-servants  on  to  track 
out  his  father's  hiding-place.  It  was  plaiii  that  the  only  course  left 
for  him  was  to  pursue  and  overtake  the  fugitive  before  he  reached 
Ardaine. 

He  had  recommenced  his  pursuit  while  he  decided ;  for  the  sounds 
in  front  had  grown  less  distinct.  Suddenly  the  darkness  lightened, 
the  air  came  freer,  and  Desire  knew  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  wall  boundary.  Henceforth  the  pursuit  lay  between  wide  stretch- 
ing fields,  with  hedges  on  either  side. 

On  he  sped,  the  sounds  in  front  of  him  grew  more  and  more 
distinct,  as  the  distance  lessened.  Suddenly  they  ceased.  D^ire 
redoubled  his  speed.  He  could  hear  the  struggling,  gasping  breath, 
as  of  one  almost  overcome ;  and  he  sprang  forward. 

There  came  a  scramble,  so  close  beside  him  that  he  seemed  to  feel 
the  hedge  move,  and  then  a  fall  into  the  field  on  the  other  side. 

He  remembered  that  there  was  a  long  narrow  path  somewhere 
hereabouts,  which  struck  diagonally  across  the  intervening  fields,  and 
led  straight  to  Ardaine. 

Without  hesitating  he  forced  his  way  through  the  hedge,  and  then 
listened.     There  was  no  light  to  show  him  how  to  strike  the  path. 

He  heard  no  one  running  before  him ;  but  there  was  grass  beneath 
his  feet.     It  was  possible  the  sound  might  be  deadened. 

Desire  looked  towards  the  moon,  or  rather  to  where  she  had  been 
before  the  great  black  rolling  mass  had  swallowed  up  her  light.  There 
was  a  greyer  hue  on  one  side  of  it  than  on  the  other.  The  next 
breeze  that  sprung  up  would  drift  the  vapour  onward,  and  then  he 
should  be  able  to  see  i^e  way  his  father  was  taking.  He  could  not  feel 
or  see  any  path ;  but  he  believed  that  he  must  be  running  on  towards 
Ardaine. 

Sooner  than  he  hoped,  the  clouds  passed  on ;  the  moon  shone  out 
again,  almost  brighter  than  before.  Where  was  the  path  ?  Not  in 
front  of  him.  There  it  lay  to  the  right.  The  direction  he  was  follow- 
ing would  have  brought  him  out  somewhere  on  the  Bayeux  road, 
between  La  Maladrerie  and  Caen,  far  away  from  Ardaine. 

In  a  moment  he  had  regained  the  footpath,  and  he  looked  forward. 
The  ruined  abbaye  stood  out  dark  and  massive  in  the  wide  land- 
scape, surrounded — except  where  the  huge  entrance-gates  came — by 
high  walls,  built  of  the  stone  of  the  country,  decaying  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly beneath  the  moonlight. 

Desire  strained  his  eyes  in  vain ;  there  was  nothing  moving  between 
him  and  the  abbaye. 

His  father's  manoeuvre  flashed  upon  him.  He  had  forced  his  way 
through  the  hedge,  but  had  gone  no  farther ;  and  while  his  son  had 
been  losing  himself  in  the  darkness,  Martin  had  returned  to  the  road, 
and  had  been  making  sure  progress  towards  the  farm. 
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Muttering  against  his  own  folly,  Desire  at  once  directed  his  coarse 
towards  the  road,  in  the  hope  of  heing  yet  in  time. 

It  was  as  he  had  feared. 

Martin  Lelievre  had  scramhled  over  the  hedge,  and  had  dropped 
under  it  for  the  rest  he  so  greatly  needed ;  and  when  Desire  darted 
off  to  find  the  path  across  the  fields  he  almost  brashed  by  his  father, 
who  lay  prostrate  on  the  grass,  holding  in  his  panting  breath  for  fear 
of  discovery. 

He  had  been  a  better  runner  in  his  day  than  Desire,  and  was  still, 
except  in  sustaining  power,  fully  his  match.  His  spirits  rose  with  the 
success  of  his  stratagem.  He  should  accomplish  his  purpose,  and 
make  his  son  happy  and  eternally  grateful  to  himself.  Then,  surely, 
Celine  would  rest.  He  regained  the  road ;  his  mind  growing  wilder 
and  more  ungovemed  as  he  hurried  on. 

He  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  abbaye 
gates.  In  Martin's  present  haste  it  seemed  to  him  that  these  gates 
would  be  easier  to  scale  than  the  walls.  He  was  dashing  down  the 
avenue  when  he  heard  steps  following  in  pursuit  along  the  road  he 
had  just  left. 

In  an  instant  he  had  hidden  himself  behind  one  of  the  large  tree- 
trunks. 

His  pursuer  stopped,  evidently  at  fauli ;  he  came  nearly  up  to  the 
tree  behind  which  the  fisherman  stood,  and  then  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  road. 

Again  a  mass  of  whirling  black  vapour  overspread  the  moon. 
Martin  stooped  and  gently  pulled  off  his  shoes,  glided  noiselessly 
along  within  the  shelter  of  the  tree-trunks  till  he  reached  the  gates, 
without  attracting  his  pursuer's  attention. 

He  stood  still,  looking  at  them.  They  were  stout  and  strong,  but  not 
very  high  ;  a  much  bulkier  man  than  Martin  would  have  found  space 
enough  to  make  his  way  between  them  and  the  arched  stonework 
above. 

'*  There  is  no  time  for  the  abbaye,"  he  murmured ;  <<  I  must  see  to 
Leroux  first ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  surest  way." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gateway  was  a  large  court-yard ;  in  this 
on  the  left  stood  the  noble  abbaye,  now  a  mere  shell,  but  in  perfect 
external  preservation  even  to  the  roof  and  the  richly-carved  tracery 
of  the  windows. 

It  had  long  been  deserted  as  a  church,  and  was  filled  with 
carts,  hay,  straw,  and  winter  fodder  of  all  kinds  ;  on  the  right  were 
bams,  and  close  under  the  wall,  that  extended  for  some  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  gates,  facing  the  abbaye,  was  a  range  of  buildings. 
These  were  rooms  intended  for  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  who 
rented  the  land  when  the  proprietor  himself  lived  in  the  farm-house ; 
but  the  present  owner  was  an  absentee,  and  Auguste  Leroux  was 
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fitiing  up  a  charming  home  for  Marie  in  the  old  house  which  stood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  conrt-yard. 

Till  his  marriage,  Monsieur  Leroox  slept  in  one  of  the  rooms  heside 
the  gate.  It  was  only  one  story  high,  a  large  lofty  chamber,  which 
served  for  eating  and  sleeping ;  the  floor  was  tiled,  the  walls  of  bare 
stone,  and  on  the  great  open  fireplace  rested  a  pair  of  hnge  dogs,  idle 
at  fiiis  time  of  year.  In  one  comer  of  the  bare  gaunt  place  stood  a  tall 
white-faced  clock ;  in  another  a  walnut- wood  armoire ;  in  &ont  of  the 
fireplace  was  a  amaU  round  table  and.  a  chair ;  and  in  the  farthest 
comer  from  the  door  and  window,  both  close  together,  and  both 
opening  directly  from  the  court-yard,  was  a  mahogany  French  bed,  its 
scarlet  curtains  screening  the  sight,  but  not  deadening  the  sounds,  of 
the  heavy  sleeper  within. 

The  tall  clock  with  the  white  fiEtce  always  ticked  loudly ;  but  for  the 
last  five  minutes  it  had  seemed  noisier  than  ever.  It  struck  eleven ; 
and  as  the  last  clear  ringing  stroke  fell  on  the^  bell,  Auguste  Leroux 
started,  broad  awake. 

Was  it  only  the  clock  that  had  roused  him  ?  Who  can  say  what 
caused  the  sudden  awakening  ? 

Close  beside  him,  bending  down  so  that  he  could  not  see  his  fisice, 
a  man  was  holding  a  lighted  match  to  his  bed-clothes,  while  the 
moonlight  streaming  in  through  the  open  window  showed  how  he  had 
obtained  entrance. 

Leroux  sprang  upon  the  intmder  and  grappled  with  him ;  but  in  an 
an  instant  a  knife  flashed  before  his  eyes.  He  shouted  aloud  for 
help,  and  straggled  desperately  with  his  assailant,  but  he  could  not 
eztiuguish  the  flame,  now  spreading  fiast  from  the  bed-clothes  to 
the  paiUasse  beneath.  Leroux  was  powerfully  made,  but  he  was  a 
heavy  lumbering  man,  and  was  besides  iaken  by  surprise.  His 
assailant  was  evidently  trying  to  force  him  back  on  to  the  burning 
bed. 

There  was  a  sudden  darkening  of  the  window,  a  cry  of  ''An 
secoursl"  Leroux  felt  his  adversary's  grasp  Loosen  as  he  turned 
round  to  face  the  new  comer.  The  next  instant  he  was  released,  and 
the  incendiary  had  darted  through  the  window. 

The  person  who  had  last  entered  was  following  the  intmder,  but. 
Leroux  called  out  loudly  for  help  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  The 
heavy  cloth  bed-curtains  only  smouldered  as  yet,  but  the  wood  of  the 
bedstead  was  beginning  to  take  fibre.  There  was  i]iot  any  water  in  the 
room,  but  the  horse-trough  stood  just  outside  the  window,  and  there 
was  a  duck-pond  at  the  other  end  of  the  court-yard. 

By  the  time  they  had  got  pails  from  the  nearest  bam,  and  had 
partially  extinguished  the  flames,  the  sleepy  farm-servants  began  to 
arrive,  full  of  wonder  and  ejaculations  of  horror  at  what  had  occurred. 

'*  Yes,  you  lazy  vauriens,  but  for  that  good  friend's  help  I  might 
have  been  murdered;  and  if  the  walls  had  not  been  stone,''  Leroux 
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added,  looking  ronnd  the  great  bare  room  as  he  hastily  scrambled 
on  some  clothing,  */  the  farm  and  the  abbaye  would  have  perished." 

«« Will  monsieur  pardon,"  said  one  of  the  servants,  "  but  it  is 
partly  monsieur's  own  fiEtult ;  you  made  me  take  Bruno  to  Yarentin 
yesterday,  because  yon  said  his  noise  disturbed  you  when  the  inoon 
was  full;  his  tongue  would  have  waked  us.  Who  has  done  this 
mischief,  monsieur,  and  where  is  he  ?" 

One  of  the  elder  men  said  this,  but  Leroux  did  not  heed  him.  He 
had  turned  to  thank  his  deliverer,  and  by  the  light  which  some  of  the 
servants  had  by  this  time  brought,  he  recognised  Desire  Lelievre. 

A  confused  murmur  of  voices,  asking  what  was  to  be  done,  was 
seemingly  unheard,  by  the  two  rivals  brought  so  strangely  face  to 
face.  If  Desire  heard,  he  was  purposely  deaf;  all  he  hoped  for  now 
was  his  father's  escape,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  his  own  sudden 
appearance  would  ensure  Martin's  departure  from  the  abbaye. 

Leroux  was  strangely  excited :  he  waved  his  hands  impatiently  to 
the  men. 

''  Go,  go  nowy  all  of  you  I  Tou  have  done  what  is.  necessary," 
and  almost  pushing  the  last  man  out,  he  shut  the  door  upon  him. 

Then  he  turned  to  Desire, 

<'  How  you  came,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  I  cannot  guess  ;  but  you  must 
bo  a  true  soldier,"  he  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  '*  to  listen  only  to 
the  call  of  honour,  even  to  save  the  life  of  one  who  has  robbed  you 
of  your  promised  wife.  But,  Desire  Lelievre,  till  two  days  ago  I  did 
not  know  that  your  marriage  with  Marie  Triquet  had  been  decided. 
I  was  told,  you  admired  her ;  but.  that  was  all.  I  was  angry  ^Ihen 
I  heard  the  truth,  for  I  think  a  girl  even  should  never  break  her 
word ;  but  I  said  nothing.  I  thought  perhaps  Marie's  mother  knew 
you  were  not  worthy  of  her  daughter,  and  so  had  discarded  you. 
Now  I  know  differently,  and  I  tell  you  that  I  cannot  live  happily 
with  Marie,  feeling  that  I  have  stolen  her  from  the  man  who  saved 
my  life.  Take  her,  my  friend,  take  her  back  again,  and  my  debt  will 
be  paid." 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  enthusiastic  impulses  of  his 
gratitude  carried  the  usually  pompous,  purse-proud  Leroux  out  of 
himself.  Perhaps  a  little  of  his  accustomed  manner  clung  to  him, 
for  he  seemed  rather  to  be  bestowing  Marie  on  Lelievre  than  to  be 
yielding  her ;  but  Desire  did  not  heed  this. 

He  shook  his  head.  For  a  moment  he  stood  thinking,  uncertain, 
not  of  what  he  should  say,  but  how  to  bring  the  words  out  with  as 
little  offence  as  possible  to  the  young  farmer. 

**  I  am  glad  I  have  been  of  service  to  you,  Leroux ;  but  I  want  no 
reward.  I  shall  not  soon  forgjBt  your  generous  offer,  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  made  it ;  it  shows  me  she  will  have  a  better  husband  than 
I  thought ;  but  even  if  she  were  willing,  I  could  not  marry  now ;  that 
is  all  past  and  gone  for  me." 
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He  had  restrained  himself  with  great  effort  daring  this  speech. 
Leronx*s  generosity  had  fired  his.  It  seemed  unmanly  to  say  that 
he  thought  a  woman  who  coold  deceive  as  Marie  had,  never  could 
fill  his  heart  again;  it  might  injure  her  with  her  future  husband. 

Leroux  grasped  his  hand. 

<<  Lelievre/'  he  began ;  but  there  came  a  clamourous  outcry  for 
"Le  maitrel**  "Le  patron  I"  "Monsieur  Leroux  I"  ''Ausecours! 
au  secours  ! "  from  the  men  who  still  lingered  in  the  yard. 

Desire  reached  them  first ;  a  nameless  fear  was  spurring  at  his 
heart  as  if  to  force  it  out  of  his  body. 

As  he  reached  the  loud-talking,  gesticulating  group,  clustered  at 
the  foot  of  a  tall  ladder,  which  nearly  touched  the  roof  of  the 
abbaye,  there  was  a  cry  from  among  them,  a  sudden  scattering, 
and  the  tall  ladder  was  pushed  violently  forwards  against  the  stone 
wall  facing  the  side  of  the  abbaye,  and  came  crashing  to  the  ground. 

Pne  of  the  men  ran  up  to  it,  and  then  he  pointed  upwards,  "  Le 
scelerat !  The  ladder  is  broken  !  *'  he  said  to  Desire,  <<  and  he  will 
set  fire  to  the  abbaye  before  we  reach  him." 

"  He !  *'  Dgsire's  eyes  had  been  strained  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
building ;  but  there  was  no  moonlight  now,  and  he  could  not  distin- 
guish as  well  as  the  men  who  had  been  watching  in  the  darkness. 

Just  then  Leroux  touched  him. 

**  The  fellow  is  there,"  he  said — ^he  pointed  to  the  roof.  "  He 
pushed  the  ladder  down  just  now.  He  is  hiding  behind  the  little 
staircase-tower.  You  see  those  towers  at  the  four  comers ;  they  each 
contain  a  staircase  winding  up  to  a  gallery  which  runs  along  inside 
the  roof  from  end  to  end  on  a  level  with  the  upper  windows.  If  any 
one  had  the  boldness  to  climb  on  to  the  roof  from  one  of  those  "Windows 
this  madman  might  be  secured  till  we  have  spliced  the  ladder;  if  not, 
he  will  enter  by  one  of  them,  and  fire  the  stores,  and  then — mon 
Dieu ! — ^I  am  a  ruined  man.     See  t  see  t  there  he  goes  t " 

The  farmer  spoke  almost  in  a  shriek,  a  dark  object  was  plainly 
crawling  along  the  edge  of  the  sloping  roof,  only  saved  from  falling 
by  a  low  pierced  parapet. 

Leroux  rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  turret,  and  unlocked  the  little 
door  leading  to  the  staircase. 

<<  A  hundred  firancs  to  the  man  who  goes  up  first !  "  he  said  vehe- 
mently. 

There  was  no  response.  The  farm-labourers  clustered  sulkily 
together ;  the  reward  seemed  to  them  quite  disportioned  to  the  risk 
proposed.  The  staircases  were  said  to  be  broken  and  dangerous; 
and  then,  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a'  desperate  man  on  a  roof 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  I  Bah  t  it  was  too  great 
a  danger. 

Leroux  looked  despairingly  at  Desire. 

"  I  would  venture  myself,"  he  said.    "  It  is  not  want  of  pluck  that 
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keeps  me  back ;  bnt  1  am  heavy  bnilt,  and  from  a  child  I  have  the  ver- 
tigo if  I  monnt  a  height.     If  I  go  I  shall  lose  life  as  well  as  fortune/' 

Desire's  eyes  had  been  strained  on  the  dark,  moving  form. 

**  I  cannot  go,'*  he  said,  "  you  must  not  ask  me " 

Leroux  was  strangely  surprised.  Could  this  man,  whom  he  had 
seen  so  daring  a  short  while  ago,  be  a  coward  after  all  ?  But  there 
was  the  dark  figure  making  slow  but  sure  progress.  It  had  paused, 
and  apparently  had  felt  over  the  edge  of  the  parapet  for  the  pro- 
jecting moulding  which  would  indicate  the  head  of  one  of  the 
windows. 

Leroux  raised  his  voice  so  as  to  silence  the  clamorous  cries  and 
threats  which  the  men  again  shouted  upwards. 

^'  Five  hundred  francs  to  the  man  who  climbs  into  the  gallery  and 
holds  the  thief  there  as  he  enters  I  You'll  not  catch  him  on  the  roof 
now;  he  is  feeling  for  the  window;  he  will  get  in  there  ! — ^he  means 
to  fire  the  building." 

**  And  if  I  do  catch  him  on  the  roof  will  you  make  it  six  hundred  ?" 
said  a  tall  gypsy-looking  youth,  who  had  come  into  the  yard  after 
the  rest. 

*'  Yes  !  But,  in  heaven^s  name,  make  haste ;  he  has  found  the 
window ! " 

Leroux's  words  were  accompanied  by  a  laugh  that  came  from  the 
roof  of  the  abbaye,  a  mocking  laugh,  that  sounded  wild  and  unearthly 
to  the  rest,  but  which  Desire  knew  too  well. 

•  Some  of  the  men  below  had  by  this  time  lit  torches,  which  threw 
a  smoky  light  upwards.  The  rest  were  helping  their  master  to  splice 
the  ladder ;  but  it  was  so  badly  fractured  that  this  was  not  easy. 
Desire  Lelievre  alone  stood  statue-like,  his  eyes  fascinated  as  if  by  a 
spell  on  the  moving  figure,  which  now,  having  at  last  made  sure  of 
the  window-moulding,  sat  astride  the  parapet,  stretching  ohe  hand 
downward  to  grasp  the  carved  tracery.  Martin's  movements  had  been 
much  more  rapid  since  Leroux  had  last  spoken.  Desire  wondered 
that  the  men  (for  several,  tempted  by  the  increased  reward,  had 
followed  the  gypsy)  did  not  appear  at  the  window.  He  did  not 
know  how  difficult  the  broken,  winding  staircase  was  to  climb. 

Ah !  the  outstretched  hand  has  found  the  tracery  now,  in  another 
instant  the  whole  body  will  be  over  the  parapet. 

Desire  can  no  longer  restrain  himself;  hitherto  his  terror  has  been 
lest  his  father  should  be  recognised,  but  now  he  calls  out  loudly, 

^'  Father !  father !  stay,  I  will  bring  the  ladder ;  no  one  shall  harm 
thee!" 

There  is  no  answer ;  the  body  swings  over  the  parapet,  while  both 
hands  cling  to  the  tracery ;  then  they  slide  quickly  to  the  central 
mullion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  dragging  from  them. 

Desire  stands  in  speechless  horror :  he  sees  the  clinging  figure  twice 
strive  to  force  its  way  through  one  of  the  unglazed  lights,  and  twice 
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swing  out  in  rebound  from  the  violent  effort,  the  aperture  is  too 
small.  The  figure  shakes  now  as  if  agitated,  and  a  loud  cry  from 
within  tells  that  the  men  have  reached  the  window. 

**  Stay  I "  Desire  shouts  from  below, — "  hold  off !  don't  touch  him ! 
he  is  mad  I  I  will  climb  the  ladder  and  hold  him  fast ;  he  will  yield 
to  me !  '*    He  adds  this  hoping  to  restrain  and  calm  his  father. 

He  looks  round  for  the  ladder.  No  one  heeds  his  words :  all  are 
too  busy  in  securing  their  work.  They  have  fastened  the  ladder  at 
last  by  means  of  a  shorter  one  laid  across  the  fracture,  and  are 
raising  it  from  the  ground.  .... 

When  Desire  turned  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  from  their  fixed  gaze 
on  the  dark  figure  hanging  in  mid-air,  it  made  one  more  desperate 
effort  to  enter  by  the  window ;  and  then,  as  if  struck  by  sudden 
paralysis,  lost  its  hold  and  fell  with  a  dull  sickening  sound  on  the 
stones  below. 


CHAPTEEXn. 

WHAT   BECAME   OF   D^SIBf:. 

When  Desire  recovered  consciousness  he  did  not  know  where 
he  was. 

He  lay  on  a  b^d  something  like  his  own ;  but  he  was  not  in  his 
father's  house.  Even  before  memory  came  back,  he  recognised 
this  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  he 
saw  Mimi. 

She  came  up  to  the  bed-side  and  asked  him  quietly  how  he  was ; 
then  she  gave  him  the  soup  she  had  brought  in,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  possible  for  him  to  be  lying  there. 

Desire  lay  still;  he  felt  too  weak  to  t^ ;  presently  Mimi  said — 

"  Jacques  will  be  so  glad  you  are  better.    I  will  fetch  him." 

She  went  away,  and  when  she  had  told  Jacques  he  must  be  very 
quiet  and  careful,  she  left  him  alone  with  Desir6. 

Jacques  fidgeted ;  he  was  not  used  to  a  sick-room,  and  he  heartily 
wished  Mimi  had  stayed  and  watched  over  his  behaviour ;  besides, 
he  was  afraid  of  Desir6's  questions. 

<^  Ma  foi ! "  he  said  at  last,  ''I  never  thought  to  see  thee  reason- 
able again,  mon  garfon.  And  the  former  there,  Leroux ;  he  will  be 
as  glad  as  glad  can  be  ! '' 

Desire  smiled. 

**  I  have  had  a  fever  then  ?'*  he  asked  faintly. 

<<  A  fever  I  I  should  say  thou  hast  had  three  fevers  at  once,  if  that 
is  possible.  Monsieur  Leroux,  he  says  it  was  the  burning  thou  hast 
received  in  saving  his  life.  He  says  he  shall  never  forget  his 
fright  when  he  saw  thee  fall  in  a  heap  in  the  court-yard,  and  then — 
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for  he  is  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  Lerooz — ^he  was  rusing  thee  in 
his  arms  to  lay  thee  in  his  own  chamber — ^not  on  his  bed,  that  was 
too  wet  from  the  water  that  had  been  thrown  on  it ;  and  while  he 
waited,  giving  orders  for  some  firesh  bed  to  be  made  there,  all  of 
a  sadden  he  felt  a  straggle,  and,  poaf !  there  thoa  wast,  ftying  for 
thy  life  throogh  the  gates  which  had  been  opened  to  let  in  some  of 
the  men  who  slept  oatside.  Ah,  Desire!  it  was  well  for  thee  that 
night  that  I  was  watching.  I  hear  some  one  come  flying  along 
the  sands  as  if  Satan  was  on  his  heels,  and  suddenly  thoa  stumblest 
oyer  a  rock,  and  I  see  thee  as  I  think  dead  on  the  sand." 

Mimi  opened  the  door  gently. 

''  Thoa  talkest  too  much,  Jacqaes,"  she  said,  smiling. 

<<  Ma  foi  1 " — Jacqaes  plonged  his  great  roagh  hand  into  his  hair-r- 
''  Then,  Mimi,  stay  here  and  mount  guard.  I  am  only  telling  him 
how  his  illness  began.  I  have  not  said  a  word  of  his  cries,  and  his 
siniggles,  and  his  wild  talk,  and  of  all  thy  skilful  nursing.  Ma  foi, 
mon  gar9on !  I  could  not  have  brought  thee  round  without  Mimi.  I 
will  say  that  for  her,  though  " — ^he  looked  slyly  at  her — **  she  does 
lead  me  such  a  dog's  life  about  talking  above  my  breath.  Why,  ma 
foi,  I  have  had  to  whisper  till  my  throat  aches  I  *' 

Mimi*s  face  had  grown  crimson;  «but  Desir6  wondered  as  he 
looked  gratefully  at  her  why  he  had  never  thought  her  pretty  before. 

He  put  out  his  wasted  hand. 

^*  I  don*i  know  how  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness,"  he  said,  and 
tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  pressed  the  girl's  hand.  '<  And  thou  too, 
my  friend ;  how  much  anxiety  I  have  caused  thee—-" 

'<  Thou  must  not  talk,"  said  Jacques  Fayel,  delighted  to  stop  his 
friend's  thanks ;  "  to-morrow  I  will  have  thee  out  on  the  sands ;  next 
day — who  knows  ? — out  at  sea,  fishing  perhaps ;  now  go  to  sleep, 
mon  gars ^no,  thou  shalt  not  speak  even  to  Mimi ! " 

For  Mimi  was  weeping,  and  Jacques,  utterly  mystified  at  such 
inconsistent  behaviour,  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  outer 
room. 

''  Sapristi  t "  he  said  roughly,  when  he  had  shut  the  door  behind 
them,  "  if  I  had  found  thee  crying  when  this  poor  fellow  lay  there 
raving  about  murders  and  the  Calvaire,  I  would  not  have  wondered ; 
but  to  cry  now,  just  when  he  is  so  much  bet^r  that  I  could  turn 
head  over  heels  with  joy,  is  the  behaviour  of  a  child,  Mimi !  Bah  ! 
Bah!  dry  thy  tears  then  1 " 

Captain  de  Gragnao  was  again  sitting  in  the  window  overlooking 
the  court-yard  of  the  old  Convent  de  I'Dratoire,  and,  no  longer  stand- 
ing before  him,  but  seated  in  a  chair  close  by  with  thin  pale  face  and 
sunken  eyes,  was  Desir6  Lelievre. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  felt  able  to  make  the  journey  to  Caen, 
and  he  was  almost  overpowered  by  fatigue.  /    q^qJp 
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There  had  been  much  daring  the  last  two  days  to  try  his  newly- 
foond  strength.  He  could  not  be  sure  whether  Jacques  Fayel  snspected 
the  identity  of  his  father  with  the  madman  who  had  met  with  such  a 
fearful  fate  at  the  Abbaye  d'Ardaine ;  but  it  was  plain  that  no  one 
else  did ;  it  was  supposed  in  Auge  that  Martin  had  gone  on  one  of 
his  long  solitary  expeditions  among  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Calvados, 
and  had  perished  there,  far  beyond  human  help. 

The  body  of  the  madman  had  been  crashed  by  the  fall  out  of  all 
human  likeness ;  and,  as  death  had  supervened  while  in  the  act  of 
crime,  the  remains  had  been  hastily  buried,  without  any  religious 
rites. 

From  his  father's  confession,  it  was  clear  to  Desire  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  unknown  wreckers  among  the  fishermen,  and  he  felt 
almost  sure  that  the  burden  which  Martin  had  borne  into  the  cottage 
the  last  night  he  had  himself  passed  there,  was  this  ill-gotten  treasure. 

Yesterday  Desire  had  visited  the  cottage.  He  shuddered  as  he 
stepped  over  the  threshold. 

In  the  inner  room,  hidden  away  among  the  straw  stuffing  of  his 
father's  paillasse,  he  found  money,  watches,  and  valuable  jewellery, 
and,  among  other  articles,  a  massive  altar  service,  evidently  taken 
from  the  shipwrecked.  Desire  trembled  at  the  thought  of  how  all 
this  had  been  come  by :  but  he  kept  the  fisherman's  secret. 

The  whole  of  the  treasure  was  religiously  consigned  to  the  cure 
of  St.  Julier  to  be  spent  in  masses  for  the  souls  of  his  unhappy 
parents,  one  of  whom.  Desire  simply  said,  had  been  a  grievous 
sinner. 

And  then  it  seemed  to  the  young  soldier  that  he  must  put  the  sea 
between  himself  and  Auge.  The  remembrance  of  that  terrible  night 
was  still  too  vivid :  only  time  and  absence  could  soften  its  horror. 
And  he  resolved  to  consult  his  captain  about  bis  future  life. 

From  Monsieur  de  Gragnac  he  heard  that  the  75th  was  ordered  to 
Algeria,  and  the  captain  at  once  proposed  that,  until  he  should  be 
able  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks,  he  should  act  as  his  servant,  and 
so  get  the  benefit  of  thorough  change  of  scene. 

"  And  so,  my  poor  fellow,"  he  said  kindly,  **  you  think  you  will  be 
strong  enough  to  travel  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Bon  1  I  hear  this 
Algerian  climate  works  wonders  with  invalids."  And  Monsieur 
de  Gragnac,  who  had  heard  the  end  of  Desire's  courtship,  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  bis  favourite  theory. 

"Liking,  my  poor  Desire,  is  permitted,  is,  in  fact,  desirable ;  but 
love,  in  what  is  to  be  an  indissoluble  tio,  merely  clouds  and  blinds 
the  judgment  with  its  passionate  fumc'?.  When  next  you  think  of 
marrying  some  girl  who  has  filled  your  lieai-t  and  your  head  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything,  you  will  remember  this  misadventure  and 
my  counsel,  and  you  will  then  decide  to  accept  all  the  love  that 
comes  in  your  way, — ^but  you  will  also  tell  yourself,  that  a  French 
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soldier  should  have  nothing  to  do  'with  so  serious  an  institution  as 
manage  until  he  is  at  least  forty-five/' 

«*  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  Mon-. 
sieur ;  but  I  can  never  think  either  of  love  or  of  marriage  hence- 
forward. I  am  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  twice,  and  I  have  not  so 
bad  an  opinion  of-  the  girl  I  loved  as  I  could  never  love  again,  as  to 
suppose  her  worse  than  other  women  are.  Their  natures  are  weaker 
than  ours,  and  their  feehngs  also,  I  suppose."  And  yet  while  he 
spoke  he  thought  of  Mimi  Fayel,  and  felt  that  there  might  be  high 
unselfish  natures  in  women. 

''  Bemember  this  well,  Desire,  and  you  will  have  learned  the  secret 
of  dealing  with  women.  They  have  no  power  of  endurance,  they 
give  like  a  cane.*' 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  ^think  so.  Marie  will  be  happy  with  Leroux.** 
He  spoke  with  an  effort,  for  the  farmer's  name  brought  back 
his  father's  awful  confession  more  vividly  than  ever.  *'I  hear 
they  are  to  be  married  at  the  Saint-Michel.  I  wish  them  happiness. 
For  me,  Monsieur,  my  mistress  is  henceforth  the  French  Army,  and 
the  Emperor  is  my  father.  I  have  no  home  but  under  the  eagle's 
wings." 

He  bade  farewell  to  the  Captain,  and  found  Jacques  waiting  for 
him  outside  the  great  gates  of  the  quaint  old  court-yard.  The  vine 
leaves  were  crimsoning  fast,  and  the  fruit  hung  in  purple  clusters ; 
yellow  festoons  of  a  creeping  plant  that  garlanded  the  lower  windows 
had  grown  almost  too  wildly  luxuriant. 

'<£h  bien,  mon  garsl"  said  Jacques,  '<it  is  well  I  brought  the 
charrette  close  up  to  the  gates — ^thou  art  as  white  as  a  sand-eel." 

The  young  fisherman  tried  to  cheer  his  iriend  on  the  way  home ; 
but  Desire  was  thinking  too  deeply  to  rouse  for  more  than  a  minute  or  so. 

They  were  very  near  home  when  Jacques  stopped  the  hprse. 

*'  Canst  thou  walk  this  little  bit,  my  friend?  It  will  save  thee  some 
rough  jolts." 

Desire  jumped  down  briskly.  He  was  tired  of  the  monotonous 
jolting  of  the  rough  vehicle,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  alone. 

Mimi  was  sitting  in  her  usual  place  at  the  open  door.  Ho  had 
meant  to  walk  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  but,  seeing  her,  he 
stopped,  and  then  went  towards  her. 

Mimi  saw  him  coming.  She  had  managed  to  avoid  finding  herself 
alone  with  Desire ;  but  now  she  could  not  help  it.  She  could  not 
run  away  without  seeming  rude. 

But  she  felt  angrily  that  she  was  foolish  enough  to  be  growing  red 
and  uncomfortable. 

**  And  what  for  ?  "  she  said,  indignantly.     **  For  a  man  who  cares 
no  more  for  me  than  he  does  for  his  own  musket.     Not  so  much» 
perhaps." 
."Well,  Monsieur  Desire," — she  forced  herself  to  look  him  m  ^e 
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face — '<  here  you  are,  tired  and  hungry.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Allons,  the 
8onp-pot  is  an  chaud,  and  I  suppose  Jacques  will  be  in  directly.*'  Here 
a  look  she  was  not  used  to  in  Desire's  eyes  made  her  £edter. 

'*  I  am  not  hungry ,  Mimi,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  have 
never  yet  thanked  you  as  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to 
me,  and  now  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it."  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  her.  Instinctively,  almost  unconscionsly,  the  slender  brown  handa 
had  stolen  up  to  her  face,  and  they  hid  it  now  from  D6sire. 

**  Mimi,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled,  '*  I  am  going  away.  I 
am  still  ill.  I  may — ^who  knows  ? — die  in  Algeria.  Will  you  wear 
this  while  I  am  away,  Mimi,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  poor  fellow 
you  were  so  good  to."  He  had  taken  a  small  medal  from  round  his 
neck,  and  he  held  it  towards  her ;  but  Mimi  dared  not  look  at  him. 
"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  "  he  said,  sorrowfully. 

<<  Angry  t — oh.  Desire !  "  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  eyes  as  Mimi  Fayel's. 

«  Then  we  are  friends."  And  he  put  the  little  chain  that  held  the 
medal  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  in  brotherly 
fashion.    But  the  kisses  seemed  to  awaken  fresh  ideas. 

"  It  was  my  mother's,"  he  said.  "  She  always  loved  you,  Mimi. 
She  had  it  blessed  for  me  when  I  was  little,  and  I  promised  her  not 
to  part  from  it  lightly.  And  now,  Mimi,  will  you  not  give  me  a 
token?  Something  to  tell  me  always  I  have  a  true  friend  left  in 
Auge." 

*^  1  have  only  this,"  she  said.  She  drew  a  small  silver  cross  from 
her  dress.  ''I  have  another,  but  I  love  this  best.  Will  you  wear 
it  for  me.  Desire  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  both  of  them  most  inopportune  that  Jacques  should 
choose  this  moment  for  returning,  and  he  was  in  such  a  hurry,  too,  for 
his  supper  that  Mimi  could  not  even  stop  for  Desire's  thanks.  But 
he  paid  them  with  interest  on  the  morning  of  his  departure. 

'<  Adieu,  Mimi,"  he  whispered,  while  Jacques  bustled  about  with 
a  present  of  fish  he  was  taking  in  to  Monsieur  de  Gragnac.  "  If  I 
do  not  take  service  again  I  may  return  when  I  choose ;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  take  service  unless  there  is  war." 
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A  GOUNTBTy  let  it  be  ever  so  free,  must  have  rulers.  As  Bossia  has 
its  autocrat,  so  do  the  United  States  have  their  president ;  and,  of 
the  real  work  of  governing,  at  any  rate  as  much  falls  to  the  latter  as 
to  the  former.  An  emperor,  even  in  Russia,  can  hardly  govern  his 
people  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  sympathies  of  those 
around  him  and  the  tradition  of  his  people ; — and  a  president  must  do 
the  same.  Either  may  oppose  his  people, — and  the  one  may  be  de- 
posed and  the  other  impeached.  And  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
they  who  are  thus  appointed  should  not  only  be  capable  of  doing  the 
work  entrusted  to  them,  but  also  recognised  as  capable  by  those  they 
govern.  It  is  bad  with  us  when  we  despise  our  rulers,  and  very  bad 
indeed  with  the  rulers  who  are  so  despised.  If  a  ruler  be  really  unfit 
for  his  work,  as  certainly  was  Mr.  Johnson,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  Napoleon  m.  is  now  on  all  sides  admitted  to  have 
been,  as  have  doubtless  been  some  of  our  own  ministers  who  shall 
not  now  be  expressly  named, — ^it  is  of  course  well  that  his  character 
should  be  recognised  and  his  incapacity  declared.  No  good  can  come 
to  any  people  from  an  unfounded  faith.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
fidelity  to  an  approved  ruler  is  perhaps  the  surest  sign  of  an  intelligent 
and  prosperous  people.  By  such  fidelity  only  can  his  hands  be  made 
strong  to  govern,  and  their  hearts  content  in  being  governed. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  infinite  difficulty  in  knowing  whether  such  men 
be  good  or  bad.  Here  with  us  the  same  man,  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
the  day,  shall  be  at  the  same  moment  esteemed  as  an  almost  divine 
ruler  by  one  class,  while  another  class  shall  declare  that  he  has  been 
sent  here  expressly  by  the  Evil  One  to  destroy  the  nation.  As  our 
sympathies  run, — as  we  call  ourselves  by  this  or  that  political  name, — 
we  attribute  all  vices  and  all  virtues  to  our  public  men.  Englishmen 
are  still  at  variance  on  the  question  whether  the  younger  Pitt  saved 
or  ruined  the  country.  But  in  the  mind  of  almost  every  man  there 
is  a  distinction,  of  which  he  is  perhaps  himself  unconscious,  between 
political  S3nnpathy  and  that  judgment  which  gives  or  withholds 
respect.  The  reader  of  modem  English  history  who  is  most  strongly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  mode  of  government,  he  who  thinks  that  Eng- 
land should  not  have  expended  a  shilling  on  continental  wars,  will 
still  admit  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  capable,  honest,  and  patriotic.  He  is 
probably  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  selecting  the  man  the  nation 
was  not  stultified  nor  disgraced.  jOOQIC 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  misfortune  to  a  nation  greater 
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that  of  having  rnlers  whom  it  despises,  and  therefore  no  duty  higher 
than  that  of  selecting  men  who  are  not  despicable.  And  con- 
nected with  this  is  the  further  duty  of  speaking  well  of  rulers  till 
ill  speaking  becomes  the  necessary  consequence  of  incapacity  or 
misconduct.  Of  such  good  speaking  or  ill  speaking  the  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  are  at  the  moment  of  their  existence  the 
most  influential  organs; — but  they  are  not  enduring  records  of 
opinion.  The  demigod  of  to-day's  Times  may  not  improbably  sink  to 
some  ordinary  human  status  before  the  next  session,  shall  have  - 
passed ;  or  some  wicked  ApoUyon  in  power  may  rise  to  the  same 
comparatively  respectable  level.  We  do  not  feel  grievously  ashamed 
of  ourselves  when  we  hear  Mr.  Bruce  abused,  or  exalted  as  a  nation 
because  Mr.  Forster  is  praised.  But  when  the  praise  or  abuse  takes 
the  form  of  permanent  literature,  and  appears  among  us  as  biography, 
we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  been  so  fortunate  or 
so  degraded  as  the  biographers  would  teach  us  to  believe.  In  studying 
Lord  Stanhope's  **  Life  of  Pitt,"  the  ordinary  Englishman  feels  un- 
doubtedly a  thrill  of  pride ;  but  he  pauses  to  think  whether  it  be 
really  true  that  we  had  among  us  then  a  heaven-bom  minister.  In 
the  same  way,  when  we  read  Lord  Campbell's  lives  of  Lords  Eldon, 
Lyndhurst,  and  Brougham,  we  enquire  whether  our  fathers,  or  perhaps, 
whether  we  ourselves,  accepted  as  governors  men  who  were  small, 
mean,  dishonest,  unpatriotic,  and  simply  clever,  as  those  three  chan- 
cellors hcve  been  represented  to  be  by  the  brother  judge  who  con- 
stituted himself  their  biographer.  Lord  Campbell  himeelf  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  had  known  the  three  men.  As  a  practising 
lawyer  he  had  watched  Lord  Eldon,  and  with  the  other  two  men  he 
had  been  intimate,  playing  the  great  game  of  politics  either  in  alliance 
with  them  or  in  opposition  to  them.  He  sat  in  cabinets  as  they  did ; 
he  had  learned  from  practical  experience  how  public  affairs  are 
managed  in  this  country;  he  had  felt  within  his  own  heart  the 
struggle  between  patriotism  and  public  duty  on  the  one  side,  and 
personal  ambition  and  the  love  of  emolument  on  the  other ;  he  had 
undergone  the  temptation,  the  disappointments  and  the  triumph  to 
which  those  other  three  chancellors  had  been  subject;  he  had  not 
risen  as  they  rose,  to  be  all  but  supreme, — sometimes  to  supremacy, — 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  was  near  enough  to  those  who 
did  so  to  see  the  effect  of  such  power  upon  the  men,  and  clear- 
sighted enough  to  perceive  whether  such  high  place  does  or  does  not 
create  in  the  holder  of  it  high  virtues  and  single-minded  devotion  to 
public  duty.  He  himself  served  his  country  in  close  connection  with 
soma  half-dozen  prime  ministers.  Having  himself  so  lived  and  served 
he  sat  down  to  write  the  lives  of  three  great  ministers, — ^men  whom 
Englishmen  have  at  any  rate  endeavoured  to  respect, — and  the  pictures 
which  he  gives  of  their  conduct  and  their  motives  is  such  as  to  make 
the  believing  reader  blush  to  think  that  the  affairs  o£ 
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slionld  have  been  committed  to  hands  so  foal.  If,  says  the  believing 
and  disgusted  reader,  such  be  the  men  who  rise  to  high  place  among 
us  and  sit  in  cabinets  and  influence  the  decisions  by  which  I  as  an 
Englishman  am  to  be  governed,  then  let  me  acknowledge  to  myself 
that  I  have  fallen  on  an  evil  time,  that  I  am  subject  to  evil  men, 
and  that,  far  from  respecting  my  rulers,  I  am  bound  in  heart  to  rebel 
against  them  as  men  false,  incompetent  and  fraudulent. 

And  the  believing  reader, — as  indeed  the  unbelieving  reader  also, — 
finds  himself  forced  to  ask  another  question,  and  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  another  aspect.  This  biographer  clearly  docs  not  himself  despise 
the  men  of  whom  he  is  writing.  He  tells  us  that  one  was  beyond 
measure  greedy,  a  second  scandalously  neglectful  of  the  great  duties 
entrusted  to  him,  a  third  a  mere  mountebank,  false  and  presumptuous 
as  are  all  mountebanks ; — and  yet  he,  the  biographer,  esteems  them 
all  very  highly.  He  is  forced  to  describe  them  as  vicious,  but  still 
he  loves  them  as  men.  He  tells  us  over  and  over  again  how  sorry 
he  is  to  say  such  evil  things  of  his  friends.  He  is  delighted  when  he 
is  able  to  record  some  good  trait  of  character ;  which,  however,  he 
generally  stains  with  a  touch  of  ridicule, — such  as  that  this  man, 
though  by  nature  so  selfish,  did  really  love  his  wife ;  that  this  other, 
though  always  ready  to  abuse  his  friends  behind  their  back,  was  as 
constantly  ready  to  make  himself  pleasant  before  their  faces ;  and 
that  the  third  could  really  give  good  advice  on  an  occasion,  though  he 
gave  it  chiefly  that  he  might  show  how  wise  he  was  himself.  When 
from  a  minister  of  state  we  receive  such  characters  of  three  other 
ministers  of  state,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  are  prone  to  submit  ourselves  to  men  who  are  vile 
and  selfish  instead  of  selecting  those  who  are  noble  and  great. 

Of  these  three  men  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were,  not 
eminent  only  or  chiefly  as  lawyers,  although  as  lawyers  they  rose 
to  their  eminence.  It  sometimes  happens  with  us  that  our  Lord 
Chancellor  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  simply  because  he  is  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  that  he  is  supposed  to  take  little  or  no  share  in  the 
general  government  of  the  country.  Such  was  supposed  to  be  the 
case  with  Lords  Cottenham,  St.  Leonards,  Cranworth,  and  Chelms- 
ford, and  perhaps  is  so  with  that  prince  of  Equity  Judges  who  now 
•sits  on  the  woolsack.  But  other  chancellors,  though  great  as  judges, 
have  been  greater  as  political  rulers, — and  such  may  be  said  of  the 
three  of  whom  Lord  Campbell  has  last  written.  Lord  Eldon  was 
himself  a  maker  of  cabinets,  and  was  perhaps  the  minister  nearest 
to  the  throne  in  two  reigns.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  so  influential 
a  minister  and  so  powerful  that  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that  he 
would  himself  be  Premier.  And  for  a  while  Lord  Brougham  shared 
with  Lord  Grey  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  may 
well  be  that  any  reader  of  English  history  should  doubt  the  political 
wisdom  at  any  special  crisis  of  either  of  these  learned  lawy^^-^^ 
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high  ministers ;  bat  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  believe  them  to 
be  such  as  they  have  been  represented  by  Lord  Campbell  ? 

Till  the  lives  appeared  of  Lords  Lyndhnrst  and  Brongham  it  seemed 
that  nothing  more  damning  conld  come  &om  the  pen  of  a  biographer 
than  the  life  of  Lord  Eldon.  Li  every  period  of  his  career  he  is 
represented  as  selfish  and  hypocritical  said  false.  He  declared  of 
himself  that  he  earned  only  nine  shillings  in  the  first  year  of  his 
practice.  **  It  may  be  true,  although  it  is  lughly  improbable/*  says  his 
biographer.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  lease  of  a  house. 
**  Jn  this  transaction  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  his  characteristic 
caution  and  the  liberties  with  fact  which  he  deemed  justifiable."  He 
is  represented  as  grumbling  about  money  even  when  he  was  saving 
"  a  princely  fortune,"  as  '<  a  zealous  but  not  too  scrupulous  advo- 
cate." We  are  led  to  wonder  greatly  at  the  man's  success,  when  we 
are  told  so  much  of  his  weakness  and  falseness.  He  fails  egre- 
giously  in  the  House,  quoting  Joe  Miller  and  the  Bible  together^  and 
quoting  them  both  badly.  And  yet  he  is  very  soon  promoted.  He 
is  accused  of  mystifying  the  King  about  his  fees, — in  other  words, 
telling  falsehoods  about  his  income.  ''  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt," 
says  his  biographer,  ''  whether,  while  in  the  tranquil  times  of  his 
solicitor- generalship,  he  ever  sacrificed  a  particle  of  private  practice 
to  his  public  duty."  As  Solicitor-General  he  was  greedy.  As 
Attorney-General  he  was  cruel ; — and  not  only  cruel,  but  unsuccess- 
ful also.  Yet  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  and  then 
Lord  Chancellor.  Up  to  this  time  the  vices  attributed  to  him  have  been 
chiefly  falsehood  and  greed.  He  has,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  strain  the 
law  in  public  prosecutions,  and  has  been  ridiculous  and  profane  in 
Parliament ;  but  this  may  have  come  from  ignorance  and  bad  taste, 
and  not  from  evil  motives.  When,  however,  he  rises  to  political 
power,  Lord  Campbell  is  obliged  to  deal  more  heavily  with  him.  Ho 
is  accused  of  betraying  his  political  chief,  Mr.  Addington,  by  an 
intrigue,  because  he  allowed  the  King  to  consult  him  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  insinuated  that  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Fox  from  the  Cabinet  in  1804  he  gave  the  King  advice,  and  then 
earnestly  denied  that  he  had  done  so.  <<  Lord  Eldon,"  says  Lord 
Campbell,  ''must,  at  all  events,  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  most 
consummate  master  of  political  intrigue."  As  to  the  man's  personal 
character.  Lord  Campbell  says,  **  1  am  afraid  that  Lord  Eldon  not 
unfrequently  pretended  to  deep  sensibility  when  his  heart  was 
unmoved."  His  hypocrisy  to  the  King  is  harped  upon.  He  was 
wont  to  call  George  UI.  his  ''dear  old  master,"  and  the  words, 
which  are  hardly  in  themselves  a  subject  of  reproach,  are  quoted, 
usque  ad  nauseam  both  in  regard  to  George  HI.  and  George  lY. 
Then  we  have  his  character  as  a  statesman.  "  Consunmiate  as  was 
his  skill  in  party  manoeuvres, — in  acquiring  and  retaining  office, — 
slender  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  statesman.  It  is  a 
strange  but  undoubted  fact  that  when  he  had  once  formed  a  Cabinet, 
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he  gave  himself  very  little  trouble  about  their  measures.**  ''  He  was 
utterly  iguorant  of  foreign  politics."  His.  exercise  of  patronage  was 
bad.  '<  In  weighing  the  deserts  of  a  chancellor,  much  consideration  is 
to  be  given  to  the  exercise  of  his  immense  patronage.  Very  qualified 
praise  only  can  be  bestowed  upon  Lord  Eldon  in  this  department." 
He  is  accused  of  withholding  truth  from  the  royal  ear  from  fear  ''  of 
giving  offence  and  of  losing  royal  fiEivour,— on  which  he  gloated." 
It  is  said  of  him  as  an  orator  that  '<  his  speeches,  long,  involved,  and 
obscure,  really  contained  very  little  of  information,  or  of  reasoning 
any  more  than  of  fancy."  We  do  not  feel  offended  at  the  old  man 
when  we  are  told  that  to  the  last  ''he  retained  the  relish  which  he 
had  acquired  at  University  College  for  bad  puns," — ^but  we  are 
grieved  to  be  informed  at  the  close  of  his  life,  that  ''  when  he  had 
any  leisure  in  London  he  spent  it  in  gossip,  preferring  the  society 
of  inferiors  and  dependents."  In  such  few  extracts  as  have  here  been 
made  it  is  difficult  to  convey  the  tone  of  the  whole  work.  Censure  is 
no  doubt  quoted  here,  and  passages  might  be  quoted  in  which  praise  is 
given.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  decries  the  man.  The  tone 
of  the  biography  leaves  a  painful  impression  of  the  man's  hypocrisy, 
greed,  treachery,  selfishness,  ignorance,  littleness,  and  unworthy 
success,  which  makes  it  dreadful  to  think  that  so  vile  a  man  should 
have  been  so  greatly  respected; — either  that  impression,  or  one 
nearly  equally  painful  of  the  malice  of  the  biographer. 

But  the  memoir  of  Lord  Eldon  is  unalloyed  eulogy,  as  compared 
with  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham.  After 
reading  that  of  the  elder  of  these  two  great  political  rulers  of  the 
country,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  he  was  human,  a  mere 
creature  of  the  earth,  or  in  very  truth  an  evil  spirit  sent  from  hell  to 
torment  us.  His  talent,  wit,  and  good-humour  are  admitted ;  but  of 
principle,  of  patriotism,  or  even  of  conscience,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  absolutely  devoid.  And  yet  Lord  Campbell  begins  by  telling  us 
that  he  has  ''  a  hankering  kindness  for  him,  with  all  his  faults." 
And  it  must  be  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  biographer,  that  though  he 
attributes  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  almost  every  vice  that  can  stain  the 
character  of  a  public  man,  he  does  it  with  such  kindly  touches,  that 
the  reader  is  taught  to  think  that  such  viciousness  is  the  natural 
result  of  public  life  in  England.  Lord  Campbell  himself  is  not  at  all 
shocked,  and  is  only  anxious  to  show  us  how  willing  he  was  at  all 
times  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  one  who  was  not  only  systema- 
tically treacherous  to  his  country,  but  who  had  constantly  been 
diabolically  false  to  the  biographer  himself. 

The  first  great  charge  against  Lord  Lyndhurst  is,  that  having 
entertained  democratical  opinions  as  a  youth,  he  changed  them  on 
entering  public  life,  in  order  that  he  might  use  those  which  he 
adopted  for  his  professional  and  political  advancement.  ''He  was 
tempted  to  join  the  Tory  ranks  by  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament." 
"  A  new  and  brilliant  career  was  opened  to  him,  which  he  enterM^ 
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upon,  throwing  aside  the  bnrden  of  his  principles  as  joyfully  as 
Christian  in  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress  *  got  rid  of  the  burden  of  his  sins." 
On  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  an  old  joke 
is  quoted — '*that  he  is  caught  in  a  rat-trap  baited  with  Cheshire 
cheese.'*  On  the  same  occasion  he  is  called  <<  the  new  renegade."  The 
charge  is  carried  on  all  through  the  work,  and  the  conclusion  drawn 
that  becaui|^e  when  a  youth  Copley  entertained  democratic  ideas,  there- 
fore he  was  never  afterwards  sincere  when  expressing  conservative 
convictions.  To  the  end  he  was  a  hypocrite,  pretending  to  be  a  Tory, 
because  in  that  direction  lay  the  loaves  and  fishes.  In  regard  to  his 
private  life,  we  are  tdd,  in  hints,  of  bickerings  and  jealousies 
between  him  and  his  vrife.  It  is  hinted  that  he  hoped  to  retain 
the  Great  Seal  under  a  Whig  minister,  because  that  Whig  minister, 
Lord  Grey,  admired  his  wife.  Hints  are  given  as  to  his  embarrassed 
circumstances.  "Although  he  could  contrive  to  prevent  execu- 
tions being  put  into  his  house,  he  was  exceedingly  poor.'*  **  The 
stories  about  executions  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  house,  I  believe, 
were  unfounded,"  says  Lord  Campbell ;  and  he  then  explains  how 
Lyndhurst  induced  him,  Campbell,  to  alter  a  clause  in  a  bill  as  to 
debtors  and  creditors,  because  Lyndhurst  himself  might  have  been 
annoyed  by  his  creditors  had  it  passed!  The  candid  biographer 
does  not  tell  us  which  of  the  two  great  law  lords  was,  in  his  opinion, 
most  scandalously  false  to  his  duty  on  this  occasion. 

The  following  is  the  commencement  of  one  paragraph ; — "I  must 
now  submit  to  the  painful  task  of  exhibiting  Mr.  Solicitor- General 
Copley  as  a  politician.^'  As  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  much  better  known 
to  his  country  as  a  politician  than  as  a  judge,  this  is  wholesale 
censure.  But  the  picture  of  the  judge  is,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  quite 
as  damning  as  that  of  the  politician.  We  are  told  over  and  over 
again  that  he  cared  not  at  all  for  his  duties  as  judge,  accepting  the 
position  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments.  Speaking  of  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Campbell  says : — **  For 
this  he  would  have  been  admirably  well  suited,  and  its  increased 
salary  would  have  pleased  him ;  but  he  shrunk  from  the  heavy  and 
responsible  duties  belonging  to  it,  which  he  could  not  cast  upon 
another."  Then  he  is  described  as  **  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, listening  to  an  argument  on  a  special  demurrer,  and  asking 
Bayley  " — a  brother-judge — "  which  way  he  should  givp  judgment." 
"  He  would  not  heartily  give  his  mind  to  his  judicial  business.'* 
''  The  gossip  of  the  profession  was  that  he  sat  as  seldom  as  possible, 
rose  as  early  as  possible,  and  did  as  little  as  possible." 

This  man,  who  was  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  four  times  Lord  Chancellor,  clearly  ought  to  have 
been  dismissed  as  an  idle  and  useless  public  servant, — as  one  who 
would  not  do  the  work,  though  he  would  dishonestly  take  the  pay. 
But  as  a  politician  Lord  Campbell  thinks  that  he  was  worse. 
He  was  treacherous  to  his  party, — ^at  least  so  his  biographer  tells  as. 
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He  abstained  from  defending  Canning  when  a  member  of  Canning's 
government,  because  *'  he  did  not  like  to  incur  the  enmity  of  those 
who  would  probably  have  to  constmct  a  new  cabinet/*  He  voted 
against  his  conscience  in  opposing  the  Catholics.  *'  If  Copley  had 
acted  according  to  his  own  secret  wishes,  he  would  have  voted  and 
spoken  for  the  bill  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament." 
And  yet  when  he  supported  emancipation  '^  he  was  more  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  interested  conversion  than  his  anti-Catholic  col- 
leagues." He  had  been  at  one  time  employed  by  the  King  to  form  a 
government,  and  had  to  explain  his  conduct.  '<  With  a  very  ample 
exercise  of  the  suppressio  veri  and  a  little  of  the  suggestio  falsi," — 
that  is,  by  negative  and  positive  falsehood, — ''  he  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  House."  *'  His  object  was  to  harass  and  discredit 
the  Government  by  all  means,  without  considering  whether  they  were 
fair  or  factious."  He  is  represented  as  having  told  his  biographer 
that  in  the  then  existing  circumstances  the  Great  Seal  was  his,  Lord 
Campbell's,  ''  by  right."  Campbell  then  goes  on  to  say  that  <*  L3md- 
hurst  thus  began  a  course  of  policy,  which  he  long  eagerly  pur- 
sued, to  stir  up  strife  between  Brougham  and  me."  Was  there 
ever  such  a  Mephistopheles  ?  L3mdhurst  also  brings  Campbell's 
name  before  the  House  of  Lords,  accusing  Campbell,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  of  bribery  at  Stafford,  doing  it,  as  Campbell  says,  '*  from  a  love 
of  mischief."  *'  Power  and  patronage  were  sweeter  to  him  from  having 
tasted  them,  and  the  emoluments  of  office  were  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  him."  Nevertheless,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  head  of  his 
party ; — "  Peel !  What  is  Peel  to  me  ?  Damn  Peel !  "  He  says 
this  to  Lord  Campbell  himself,  and  Lord  Campbell  condescends  to 
repeat  the  words  as  evidence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  political  treachery ! 
On  a  certain  subject  Brougham  laid  down  ^\  extravagant  juridical 
doctrines."  *'  These  Lyndhurst,  I  believe,  secretly  prompted  ;  but, 
although  he  never  questioned  them,  he  never  openly  corroborated 
them;  for  he  was  chary  of  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  would 
always  keep  within  the  boundary  which  he  encouraged  others  to 
transgress ! "  What  a  picture  of  a  great  public  statesman  !  **  Lynd- 
hurst, notwithstanding  our  long  and  familiar  intimacy,  was  disposed 
to  treat  me  very  cavalierly,  and  with  Brougham's  help  to  crush  me  as 
speedily  as  possible."  And  yet  Campbell  had  always  *'  a  hankering 
kindness  "  for  this  dear  old  friend !  Lyndhurst  made  a  great  speech 
on  a  certain  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  '*  He  knew  well  that  he 
was  doing  what  was  wrong,"  says  his  biographer.  *'  From  his  entrance 
into  public  life  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  devoid  of  public  principle." 
''His  grand  resource  was  to  abuse  or  to  ridicule  the  absent." 

A  more  odious  character  was  never  sketched.  It  is  not  the  writer's 
purpose  here  to  defend  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Indeed,  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  charges  brought  is  not  the  point  now  considered, — 
although  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  accusations 
are  often  made  without  evidence,  and  are  hinted  in  a  manner  quite 
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unworthy  of  biogi-aphy.  What  does  concern  ns  is  that  such  should 
be  the  picture  of  one  English  statesman  of  the  day  drawn  by  another, 
and  that  the  artist  who  made  the  portrait  should  rise  to  no  indigna- 
tion of  the  vices  he  describes,  but  should  fpalliate  them  with  good- 
humour,  and  treat  them  with  loving-kindness. 

The  life  of  Lord  Brougham  describes  a  man  somewhat  less  vicious 
than  his  predecessor,  but  more  ridiculous  and  equally  disgraceful  to  the 
country  which  employed  him.  From  the  first  to  the  last  page  it  is  the 
object  of  the  biographer  to  heap  ridicule  on  the  character  of  the  man. 
He  begins  with  Brougham's  affectation  in  regard  to  his  pedigree.  He 
then  tells  us  that  Brougham  in  his  early  youth  believed  himself  to  be 
another  Newton;  ''but  for  want  of  continued  and  steady  application 
he  never  approached  the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer.**  Brougham  is 
accused  of  ascribing  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  altogether  to  his 
own  articles,  and  of  '<  overwhelming  the  editor."  Lord^Campbell  states 
that  Brougham  wrote  three  articles  for  the  first  number.  He  did  in 
flEtct  write  six,  Jeffirey  writing  six  also,  and  Sydney  Smith  seven.  He 
is  then  described  as  rapidly  rising,  "  in  spite  of  a  secret  distrust  of 
him."  It  is  said  of  him  also  that  in  Parliament  his  first  effort  was 
a  fjEulore.  But  when  out  of  Parliament  his  fiailure  as  an  advocate  was 
worse.  ''  Excluded  from  Parliament  there  was  nothing  to  counteract 
the  unfavourable  impression  he  made  when  a  brief  in  an  ordinary 
manner  was  intrusted  to  him."  We  are  told  that  he  advised  Scarlett 
to  become  Attorney-General  in  order  that  he  might  get  Scarlett's 
practice  on  the  circuit;  and  that  he  afterwards  strove  to  prevent 
Scarlett  from  attaching  himself  to  the  Whig  party,  **  that  there  might 
be  no  man  belonging  to  it  of  superior  reputation  to  himself  as  a 
lawyer."  Nevertheless,  he  failed  utterly  as  an  advocate.  "  The  points 
of  law  which  he  made  were  almost  all  overruled."  He  was  familiar 
and  treacherous  to  his  friends.  *'  He  called  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock, 
Tavy,  Lord  John  Bussell,  John,"  &c.  "He  supported  his  social  position 
by  following  the  admonition  of  Bochefoucauld.  In  private  society 
flatter  those  who  are  present,  and  abuse  and  ridicule  the  absent, 
although  closely  connected  in  ojffice  or  friendship  with  those  who  are 
present."  Campbell  tells  us  with  glee  that  Brougham  called  Westmore- 
land his  native  country,  though  he  was  not  bom  there.  And  then  he 
comes  to  the  great  charge  against  him  that  he  consented  to  be  made 
Lord  Chancellor  after  he  had  declared  that  he  would  not  accept 
place.  On  this  the  biographer  insists  with  obdurate  pertinacity,  till 
the  reader, — unless  he  be  a  cautious  reader,  and  acquainted  witii  the 
way  ih  which  public  men  are  driven  by  circumstances  to  reconsider 
their  decisions, — is  made  to  regard  him  as  the  most  false  and  fickle 
of  men.  We  are  told,  too,  that  Lord  Grey  objected  to  make  him 
Chancellor,  alleging  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  good  as  a  lawyer, — 
but  was  probably  induced  to  object  to  Brougham,  not  because  he  really 
thought  him  to  be  unfit,  but  by  his  love  for  Lady  Lyndhurst,  and  his 
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consequent  desire  to  keep  Lyndhnrst  as  Chancellor ; — though  at  that 
time  the  country  was  craving  reform  with  all  its  energy,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  had  already  heen  Chancellor  in  a  Tory  Cahinet.  What  a 
picture  does  this  give  us  of  cabinets,  and  governments,  and  rulers ! 
Let  us  believe  the  story  to  be  utterly  false, — as  it  probably  is ; — ^but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  Lord  Chancellor  has 
told  it  to  the  world,  intending  that  the  world  should  accept  it  as  true. 
Campbell  hints,  rather  than  asserts  that  Brougham  gave  to  his  Mend 
Boebuck  an  '<  utterly  fabulous  ''  account  of  the  memorable  interview 
between  himself  and  William  IV.,  in  which  the  King  was  persuaded  to 
dissolve  Parliament  in  1831.  Speaking  of  Brougham's  own  accounts 
of  his  own  industry  in  Court,  he  says,  "  Yet  did  he  make  statements 
entirely  at  variance  with  facts,  and  promised  feats  as  difficult  for 
him  as  to  jump  into  a  pint  bottle."  ''By  the  distribution  of  his 
own  patronage,  and  borrowing  liberally  from  the  patronage  of  his 
colleagues, — above  all,  by  promising,  five  or  six  deep,  places  in  his 
own  gift,  and  many  which  were  not, — ^he  had  enlisted  in  his  service 
a  corps  of  literary  janissaries.*'  Then  the  biographer  again  introduces 
the  treacherous  ill-usage  to  which  he  himself  was  subjected.  ''  As 
long  as  he  held  the  Great  Seal  we  went  on  together  most  harmoniously 
and  cordially,  although  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  opposed  my 
appointment  as  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown."  What  harmony, 
what  cordiality  it  must  have  been !  Sitting  as  a  Judge  of  Appeal 
Brougham  reversed  judgments,  not  because  they  were  wrong,  but 
''to  show  his  skiU."  So  says  that  great  judge,  Lord  Campbell, 
without  any  expression  of  special  indignation.  Brougham  told 
Campbell  that  he  had  been  asked  to  be  Prime  Minister,  but 
that  he  refused,  and  had  named  Melbourne.  "I  strongly  suspect 
that  this  only  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,"  says  the  biographer. 
Nothing  was  too  false  for  him.  He  told  stories  of  the  way  in  which 
he  snubbed  the  Cabinet,  "  but  these  rest  on  no  authority",  and  were 
probably  pure  invention."  Then  again  Campbell  speaks  of  his  own 
sufferings.  "  He  now  began,  and  long  continued, — ^without  any  fault 
of  mine,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, — to  view  me  with  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  ill-will,  and  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  thwart  my  plans 
and  to  injure  my  prospects."  What  a  picture  of  two  statesmen 
working  together  in  the  same  G-ovemment, — and  given  by  one  of  the 
other  in  the  guise  of  weU- considered  biography !  On  his  being  ousted 
from  the  woolsack  by  Lord  Melbourne, — in  doing  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne doubtless  acted  with  judgment, — ^Lord  Brougham  offered  to 
sit  as  Chief  Baron  without  any  salary,  but  keeping  his  pension.  As 
to  this  Campbell  quotes  a  saying  of  the  time,  not  stating  from 
whence  or  from  whom  he  quotes  it.  "  The  offer  to  do  the  work 
cheap  is  spitefully  to  prevent  Sir  James  Scarlett  from  having  the 
office,  which  is  his  due."  A  story  is  afterwards  naively  told  of  a  speech 
made^in  Campbell's  presence  by  Brougham  to  Stanley, — ^the  late  Lord 
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Derby.  '  **  Don't  mind  what  Jack  Campbell  says.  He  has  a  pre- 
scriptive privilege  to  tell  lies  of  all  Chancellors,  dead  and  living.'* 
The  ''privilege  "  may  be  questioned,  but  let  us  trust  that  Brougham 
was  right  as  to  the  *'  lies."  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  amenities 
that  passed  between  these  rulers  ?  Brougham,  when  out  of  office, 
was  assidious  in  sitting  as  a  law  lord, — thus  performing  the  generally 
recognised,  though  not  obligatory  duty,  of  ex- chancellors  who  are  in 
receipt  of  large  pensions.  Campbell  cannot  conceive  why  he  did 
so.  "He  continued  unaccountably  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of 
hearing  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

And  so  it  is  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  All  that  was  done  by 
one  who  held  such  power,  place,  and  influence  among  us  as  Henry 
Brougham  achieved  is  attributed  to  little  motives,  and  generally  to 
bad  motives.  The  tone  and  flavour  of  the  book  is  such  as  to  leave  an 
impression  on  the  reader's  mind  that  honesty  of  purpose  and  real 
patriotism,  or  even  the  common  merits  of  ordinary  truth  and  decent 
behaviour  from  man  to  man,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  councils  of 
English  rulers.  In  regard  to  Lord  Brougham,  it  has  generally  been 
believed  that  though  he  was  eccentric,  in  some  things  superficial, 
and  often  overbearing,  he  was  a  patriotic,  philanthropic,  honest,  and 
true-hearted  man.  On  the  great  questions  of  slave  trade,  the  orders 
in  council  which  fettered  commerce  in  his  early  days,  Emancipation 
of  the  Catholics,  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  Law  Reform,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  did  service  which  entitles  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country.  The  picture  given  of  him  by  Lord  Campbell 
would,  if  true,  entitle  him  to  the  contempt  of  every  Englishman. 

In  other  countries  we  have  lately  seen  men  placed  in  power  who 
were  utterly  unworthy.  A  man  less  fit  to  be  a  rtiler  than  Andrew 
Johnson  could  hardly  have  been  elected  by  the  United  States  as  their 
President,  and  dearly  have  they  paid  for  their  blunder  by  years  of  dis- 
ruption in  their  national  councils.  At  this  moment  we  see  what  has  come 
upon  France  because  she  trusted  herself  to  such  a  ruler  as  Napoleon  III. 
Is  it  the  case  with  us  that  our  rulers  are  thinking  only  of  pay,  of 
power,  of  patronage,  of  the  little  personal  game  of  politics,  of  the  ''  ins 
and  outs  "  and  of  the ''  ups  and  downs  "  of  party,  of  each  other's  wives, 
of  petty  hatreds  and  pretended  friendships,  while  we  are  looking  to 
them  for  the  courage,  the  singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  sagacity 
which  are  so  sorely  needed  for  the  good  ordering  of  a  great  state  ? 
It  is  said  sometimes  that  honesty  is  to  be  found  only  among  the 
people,  and  that  governors  are  of  necessity  rogues  and  traitors.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  very  frightful.  We  have  surely  had  public  servants  true 
to  their  country.  Somers  and  the  two  Pitts  were  patriotic.  But 
when  we  read  such  records  of  our  great  men  as  those  to  which  reference 
has  now  been  made,  the  only  ground  of  hope  we  can  ofier  is  that 
contained  in  Lord  Brougham's  little  speech  to  Lord  Stanley, — **  Don't 
mind  what  Jack  Campbell  says.  He  has  a  prescriptive  privilege  to 
tell  lies  of  all  Chancellors,  dead  and  living." 
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LOtTIS  NAPOLEON   GOES   TO  WAB. 

Begause  his  dream  so  gloomily  dips 

His  sotd  in  the  shadow  of  coming  eclipse, 

With  a  tremolons  clntch  the  sword  he  grips  I 

Because  the  Crown  felt  loose  on  his  head. 

And  his  throne  grew  shaky,  once  more  he  would  tread 

Secure,  with  his  foot  on  the  face  of  the  dead : 

Because  the  flash  of  the  breakers  by  night 
Showed  him  Destruction  so  near  that  the  white 
Of  its  eyes  made  sick  the  Seer's  sight : 

Because  the  Heavens  waxed  weary  of  him, 

Oceans  of  innocent  blood  must  brim,^ 

That  his  poor  little  lad  might  be  learning  to  swim  ! 

Because  his  boy  needed  baptism  of  fire, 

There  is  service  of  hell  in  a  funeral  pyre 

Of  Towns  aflame  with  their  heavenward  spire ! 

Because  he  had  Murder's  new  Toy  to  try, 

Some  hundred  thousand  men  must  die. 

We  hold  our  breath  as  the  Doomed  goes  by — 

Dark  with  the  shadow  of  fate  on  his  soul. 

And  the  storm-winds  rise,  and  the  war-clouds  roll : 

Avengers  that  hurry  him  on  to  his  goal ! 

If  he  saw  what  I  see,  that  Dreamer  gone  fey 
Would  double  himself  in  the  dust  to  pray. 
Napoleon  I  this  is  the  Judgment  Day  ! 

LOUIS  napoleon's  genebalbhip. 

Natuee  but  made  him  a  Conspirator ; 

Not  General.    She  is  answerable  for 

A  great  empiric ;  not  an  Emperor. 

He  should  have  kept  the  secret  safe  and  fiar 

From  the  stem  lightning-eyes  of  searching  War  1 

His  place  was  not  the  front  of  battle,  where 

In  slaying  one  another  men  play  fair ; 
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Safe  in  the  rear  it  was  his  role  to  stand, 
With  dagger  and  dark-lantern  in  his  hand, 
And  strike  at  unarmed  captives  from  behind, 
And  only  strike  at  sneh  as  he  coold  bind. 
Why  not  have  throttled  France  again  at  night 
Qoietly,  while  she  slept,  without  a  fight  ? 
Behind  his  Mitrailleuse  he  might  have  slunk. 
And  massacred  once  more  with  soldiers  drunk. 
Why  come  forth  in  the  light  to  let  men  see 
The  immeasurable  incapacity  ? 
Why  drop  the  midnight  mask,  knowing  so  weH 
His  nothingness  if  not  inscrutable  ? 
Why  daze  himself  by  day — ^look  like  a  stark- 
Blind  fool — ^with  such  a  genius  for  the  dark  ? 
So  great,  unknown ;  so  little,  known ;  we  found 
Him  out,  when  once  he  left  that  black  background 
Where,  broken  was  the  brigand  brotherhood, 
And  in  his  littleness  alone  he  stood  1 

LOUIS  napoleon's  susbendeb. 

He  must  not  be  stamped  out,  if  he  is  down : 

Even  though  the  Sword,  into  the  war-scale  thrown, 

Be  followed  by  his  Sceptre  and  his  Crown, 

He  must  not  slink  from  sight,  when  all  is  done. 

By  some  back-door  into  oblivion. 

Take  him,  0  Earth,  when  he  is  doubly  dead, 

Exhibit  him  like  his  half-buried 

And  wholesale-murdered  in  Montmartre,  with  head 

Exposed,  to  be  identified  with  dread  ! 

Outside  Time's  travelling  Show,  let  him  be  iseen  , 

As  Fieschi  on  the  throne,  with  his  Machine* 

Firing  at  Freedom— -grinding  on  that  grim 

Gun-barrel-organ,  tuned  to  war  by  him, — 

Making  infernal  mu^c  for  the  dance 

Of  Death :  the  flight  in  which  he  led  poor  France. 

A  figure  so  grotesque,  such  cause  must  give 

For  horror,  as  will  earn  its  right  to  live. 

THE  MODEBN  aCZLO. 

He  would  have  split  the  German  Oak  in  twain. 
With  many  a  widening  wedge  ahready  deft; 

But  at  his  touch  it  sprang,  closed  up  again ; 
And  fettered  fast,  a  prisoner,  he  was  left! 

'Tis  glorious  to  see  a  Tyrant  tresd: 

Thrice  glorious  to  feel  two  nations  freed. 
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l'ehpibe  c*est  la  paix. 

To  conquer  Enropey  bid  all  fears  to  eoasey 
The  Emperor  proclaimed  his  Empire  Peace. 
The  Eagle  that  he  monnted  was  the  tame 
Dirt-draggled  fowl  of  Boulogne ;  not  the  same 
Old  Bird  of  glory,  with  its  wings  of  flame^ 
That  perched  on  all  the  pinnacles  of  fame ! 
And  yet,  'tis  at  your  peril  you  believe 
Those  who  are  truthful  only  to  deceive ! 
He  found  a  troubled  world  would  doubt  his  word. 
At  length — ^fuU  length — ^he  drew  the  famous  sword 
Of  France — ^Napoleon's  sword  I  Ex^eaUhre  ! 
To  prove,  in  deed,  the  Empire  was  not  War : 
Then  flung  away  its  scabbard :  rushed  to  meet 
The  foe,  and  laid  the  weapon  at  his  feet. 
From  Coup  d'Etat  to  Coup  de  Or  dee  yon  see 
The  Empire  was  not  War — ^'twas  butchery. 

THS  EMPIBE. 

It  had  not  life  enough  to  die  at  last, 

Nor  weight  enough  to  fall.    It  simply  passed ; 

A  shadow  great  calamity  had  cast. 

Gone  I  like  a  dance  of  gnats  from  sunset  streams. 
We  saw  it,  with  these  eyes  !  and  now  it  seems 
Dim  as  a  fragment  of  forgotten  dreams. 

A  mist  of  blood  it  rose  up  in  a  night : 

A  mist  of  glamour  blurred  the  common  light : 

A  mist  of  lies  it  vanishes  from  sight. 

For  eighteen  years  we  watcht  where'er  life  stirred ; 
Waited  and  listened,  but  we  never  heard 
God  speak.     It  went  without  a  warning  word. 

One  touch  of  Heaven,  and  all  the  pageantry 
Dissolves ;  the  phantoms  fade ;  ephemera  flee 
From  the  clear  presence  of  Eternity. 

One  ray  of  risen  Liberty  hath  shone. 

And  like  a  name  writ  in  the  sighs  breathed  on 

A  prison  window-pane,  the  Empire's  gone  ! 

THE   TWO  EHPEBOH8. 

One  shook  the  world  with  earthquake.    like  a  fiend 

He  sprang  exultant — all  hell  following  after  1 
The  other,  in  burst  of  bubble,  whilQf  of  wind, 

Shook  the  world  too, — ^with  laughter !  ^  j 
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The  one  out- wearied  winged  victory ! 

So  swift  he  went,  his  spirit  would  outfly  her ; 
The  otiur  wore  her  out  with  waiting ;  he 

So  failed  to  keep  up  by  her ! 

One  bitted  France  like  some  wild  beast ;  and  when 
He  had  mounted,  reined  and  rode  until  he  tamed  it. 

The  othei'  threw  it  down  by  stealth,  and  then 
Castrated  it  and  lamed  it. 

IhB  first  at  least  a  splendid  Meteor  shone ! 

The  second  fizzed,  and  falls  an  aimless  rocket  ; 
Kingdoms  were  pocketed  for  France  by  one, 

The  other  picked  her  pocket. 

Such  as  it  was,  Napoleon  gave  her  all 
The  dazzle  of  his  glory,  to  bedeck  her ! 

The  other  spreads  his  gloom  for  a  funeral  pall. 
Like  Glory's  Undertaker. 

I*  the  eyes  of  France,  one  shook  down  showers  of  stars 
As  jewels  for  her  breast ;  this  broke  her  heart.    A 

Vain  dream  to  think  of  Buonaparte's  Wars 
Without  the  Buonaparte  1 

That  was  a  living  thing,  whose  shadow  made 
The  heart  of  nations  shiver ;  this  was  never 

More  than  the  shadow  of  a  dead-man's  shade 
The  world  shakes  off  for  ever. 


A   CBY   FOB   PEAOB. 

BtTBN  out  of  earth  all  record  of  his  hand  :  % 

Bight  to  the  soul  of  us  efface  the  brand ! 

Let  all  men  see  that  Liberty  hath  risen 

Among  the  shattered  ruins  of  his  Prison. 

But  do  not  trail  us  farther  in  the  slime. 

Or  make  us  carry  on  the  Empire's  crime. 

You  came  with  resurrection  in  your  tread ! 

Was  it  for  second  death  you  woke  the  dead  ? 

You  rolled  the  gravestone  of  the  soul  away, 

Is  it  to  thrust  us  deeper  from  the  day 

Because  you  were  so  wronged,  while  we  were  bound 

Blind  in  a  dungeon,  worse  than  underground  ? 

His  slaves,  his  hirelings,  shouted  for  the  war. 
But  w^e  went  chained  to  Caesar's  battle-car ; 
Dumb  for  the  sacrifice,  were  safely  gagged, 
And  in  his  dust-cloud  to  the  conflict  dragged : 
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We  voted  "  Yes,"  but, — ^well  the  tyr«tnt  knew, — 
Meant  liberty  at  home,  not  war  with  yon. 

Ah,  do  not  bid  our  young  Republic  die  ! 

Now  you  have  stricken  down  the  armed  lie, 

And  freed  us  from  the  thing  that  drained  our  blood 

And  spirit  worse  than  all  your  battle  could ; 

Do  not  put  out  our  struggling  only  light. 

Whereby  we  still  distinguish  wrong  from  right. 

We  hail  you,  brothers,  who  have  broke  our  bands  ; 
As  brothers  we  stretch  forth  to  you  our  hands  : 
Brothers  beside  you  we  would  freely  march 
In  peace,  beneath  glad  heaven's  triumphal  arch : 
As  brothers  we  have  our  great  part  to  play 
When  Kings  and  Emperors  have  passed  away ! 

We  offer  you  a  Conquest,  loftier  yet 

Than  any  you  have  reached  with  hands  red- wet ; 

Or  any  you  can  win,  even  though  we  stood 

And  slew  and  slew  till  both  were  blind  with  blood ; 

Our  little  fields  made  one  vast  heaving  tomb. 

And  over  all  a  pall  of  smoking  gloom. 

0,  Men  1  is  it  not  shame  enough  that  we 
Have  suffered  wrongs  so  great,  so  helplessly. 
So  past  all  common  signs  of  wrong,  for  years. 
Of  wrong  too  deep  for  words — ^too  stem  for  tears  ? 
.  Think  how  we  were  betrayed  by  him  who  hath  made 
Our  streets  straight ;  cleared  them  for  your  cannonade  ! 

We  can  but  rise  up  from  the  dust  to  kneel ; 

Trying  to  gain  our  feet  once  more  we  feel 

What  hurts  we  got  when  down — ^knocked  out  of  breath, 

Kneeled  on,  heaxt-crushed',  and  knuckled  nigh  to  death  ; 

As  some  poor  madman,  who  hath  dropped  and  swooned. 

Is  maimed  where  none  can  see  his  mortal  wound. 

Be  generous,  Germans !  we  will  take  the  print 
Of  kindness  deeper  than  the  fierce  sword-dint ; 
A  wounded  Nation  watches — waits  to  see 
The  advent  of  your  red-cross  chivahy : 
As  the  dark  spirit  of  the  passing  storm 
Springs  up  divine,  and  lo !  the  rainbow's  form ! 
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It  is  perhaps  hardly  snrprismg  that  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of 
primary  edacation  is  engaging  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention  in 
this  country,  a  tendency  should  be  observable  to  attribute  to  its 
action  results  which  are  really  the  product  of  other  causes.  We 
hear,  for  instance,  from  many  quarters  that  the  recent  successes  of 
the  German  army  are  due  to  the  German  system  of  education.  An 
educated  nation,  it  is  said,  has  encountered  an  ignorant  one,  and  has 
conquered  because  of  its  education.  Now  in  so  far  as  this  dictum 
implies  that  a  groundwork  of  elementary  knowledge  is  essential  in 
order  that  subsequent  special  training  may  produce  its  full  effect,  it 
is  simply  a  platitude ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  the  possession 
of  elementary  knowled^e,will  supersede,  or  atone  for,  the  deficiency 
of  special  training,  it  is  false.  The  French  soldier  is  a  more  ignorant 
man  than  the  Prussian  soldier,  but  the  latter  has  proved  victorious 
not  by  virtue  of  his  superior  instruction,  but  of  his  better  organisa- 
tion, discipline,  and  training.  It  was  the  adjutant,  the  gunner,  and 
the  drill-sergeant,  and  not  the  schoolmaster,  who  conquered  at  Sedan. 
The  French  conscript,  unable  perhaps  to  read  or  write,  but  trained  in 
a  Prussian  barrack,  and  led  by  Yon  Moltke,  would,  we  suspect,  have 
vanquished  the  German  Landwehrmann,  who  was  proficient  in  the 
three  B*s,  but  was  equipped  and  officered  under  the  defective  organi- 
sation of  the  Empire. 

But  the  German  primary  schools  are  well  worthy  the  study  of 
Englishmen,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  reckon  among 
their  achievements  the  conquest  of  Alsaoe  and  Lorraine,  and  we 
propose,  therefore,  briefly  to  describe  their  history  and  working. 
The  sources  whence  we  draw  our  facts  are  the  very  able  and 
elaborate  Eeport  on  Primary  Education  in  Germany,  by  Dr.  Patti- 
son,  in  1861 ;  the  Report  of  the  French  Commission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  in  1864 ;  the  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Prussian  Primary 
Schools,  introduced  into  the  Herrenhaus  by  Yon  Mohler,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  December,  1867,  and  such  other  authorities 
as  are  mentioned  by  name  hereafter. 

The  educational  system  of  Germany  was  the  ofiSspring  of  the 
Beformation.  The  founders  of  that  movement  on  the  Continent 
were,  with  the  remarkable  but  solitary  exception  of  Luther,  as 
conspicuous  for  their  ardour  in  the  cause  of  education  as  for  their 
antipathy  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Home.     Melancthon 
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anfl  Erasmus  were  eminent  for  their  attachment  to  classical  culture, 
and  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  higher  schools  of  Germany. 
Luther's  training  engendered  but  little  inclination,  and  the  intensity 
of  his  struggle  with  Borne  afforded  but  little  opportunity  for,  any 
studies  but  those  which  bore  on  the  theologicid  or  ecclesiastical 
problems  which  posseslied  for  him  such  overwhelming  interest. 
Yet,  though  the  higher  schools  owe  him  little,  the  primary  schools 
may  point  to  his  Address  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  as  originat- 
ing that  system  of  compulsion  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  very 
keystone  of  the  system.  The  stimulus  which  the  Reformation 
gave  to  the  primary  school  system  of  Germany  may  be  traced  to 
this  day  in  the  superiority  of  the  Protestant  schools  over  the 
Catholic  schools,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  the  ecclesiastical 
element  enters  into  that  system.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the 
Reformation,  though  a  revolt  against  priestcraft,  was  not,  in  the 
same  sense  at  least,  a  revolt  against  priests.  Even  the  Puritans 
had  never  any  idea  of  abandoning  clericalism.  The  clergy,  indeed,  • 
gained  rather  than  lost  power,  and  Enox  in  Scotland,  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  and  Luther  in  Germany  exercised  from  their  pulpits  a  moral 
influence  folly  equal  to  that  with  which  the  confessional  had  invested 
either  Pope  or  prelate.  Accordingly,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as 
for  instance,  Wiirtemberg,  the  school  system  is  so  thoroughly  eccle- 
siastical, that  to  describe  its  administration  is  simply  to  detail  the 
form  of  Church  government.  In  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  management  of  the  schools  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
Church,  while  in  Prussia,  the  State  has  modified,  though  not  elimi- 
nated, the  clerical  authority.  And  as  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  in  the  schools  are  variable,  so  are  the  relations  between  the 
central  and  the  local  government  variable  too.  The  existence  of 
these  conflicting  forces  may  render  the  study  of  the  subject  difficult, 
but  it  undoubtedly  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  school  system  of 
Germany  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  national  life,  and  mirrors  faith- 
fully the  vicissitudes  of  the  national  history,  and  the  defects  of  the 
national  character.  As  such,  it  is  more  worthy  of  examination  than 
if  it  were,  what  some  have  supposed  it  to  be,  the  creation  of  an 
arbitrary  government,  alien  to  the  people's  feelings  and  ill-suited  to 
their  wants. 

In  order  to  present  a  clear  view  of  the  educational  administration 
of  Germany,  so  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  we  will 
describe  the  arrangements  in  force  in  Prussia.  Prussia  is  divided 
into  eight  provinces,  exclusive  of  those  added  by  the  war  of  1866, 
and  each  province  is  subdivided  into  departments.  At  the  head  of 
each  province  is  the  provincial  president,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
council,  one  section  of  which,  the  consistory,  attends  to  Church 
affairs ;  the  other,  the  provincial  school  council,  deliberates  upon  all 
matters  connected  with  the  schools,  action  being  taken  ^F^9^f^?f|p 
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its  nnmber,  called  the  departmental  school  conncillor.  Farther, 
each  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  prefect,  with 
"whom  are  associated  two  conncillors — one  for  Protestant,  the  other  for 
Catholic  schools.  The  departments  are  still  farther  subdivided  into 
circles,  which  may  contain  from  six  to  forty  parishes,  and  which  are 
administered  by  the  Landrath.  Side  by  side  with  this  civil  adminis- 
tration runs  an  ecclesiastical  organisation.  In  each  parish  there  is  a 
school-board  elected  by  the  householders,  and  presided  over  by  the 
patron  of  the  school,  probably  a  local  landowner.  The  pastor  of  the 
parish,  who  is  always  a  member  of  this  board,  is  ex  officio  local 
inspector  of  the  schools.  His  immediate  superior  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  district  or  circle.  The  latter  is  amenable  to  the 
general  superintendent  or  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  himself 
subordinate  to  the  consistory. 

In  Wiirtemberg,  where  the  Church  has  complete  control  over  the 
schools,  the  school-board  is  simply  the  church  delegacy,  or  Kirchen- 
convent  of  the  parish,  which  administers  alike  the  church  and  the 
school.  The  archdeacon  reports  as  to  the  schools  to  his  bishop,  the 
bishops  meeting  in  synod  report  to  the  consistory,  through  which 
body  alone .  can  the  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Wiirtemberg 
operate  upon  the  primary  schools.  But  in  Prussia  the  civil  machinery 
we  have  described  intercepts  the  ecclesiastical  at  several  points.  The 
purely  clerical  administration  is  confined  to  the  local  inspector  and 
to  the  superintendent,  the  consistory  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
schools.  Above  the  superintendent  comes  the  departmental  school 
councillor,  a  purely  civU  officer,  amenable  only  to  the  ministry  of  the 
interior. 

Anything  like  a  minute  statement  of  the  duties  of  each  individual 
member  of  this  vast  chain  of  officials  would  be  simply  wearisome.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  the  local  inspector,  or 
pastor,  is  charged  with  the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  the  school ;  that  in  the  regulation  of  the 
internal  organisation  of  each  school,  the  superintendent  can  act  on 
his  own  authority,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  each  teacher  to  appeal 
against  any  of  his  orders  which  are  supposed  to  be  not  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  issued  by  the  central  department;  and  that, 
finally,  in  all  external  matters,  such  as  passing  the  school  accounts, 
verifying  the  school  property,  adjusting  the  school-rate,  and  suspend- 
ing or  censuring  any  teacher  who  may  have  misconducted  himself, 
the  superintendent  can  act  only  in  conjunction  vTith  the  landrath. 

But  while  the  State  thus  limits  the  control  of  the  Church,  the 
Church  and  State  unite  in  limiting  the  influence  of  the  local  authority. 
The  school-board,  which  is  the  expression  of  that  authority,  is  suf- 
focated under  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  rector  and  landraUi, 
superintendent  and  councillor.  The  landrath  possesses  the  veto  on 
the  election  of  its  members ;  and  it  consists,  therefore,  practically,  of 
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bis  nominees.  The  chairman  may  Bospend  any  resolution  passed  by 
the  board,  and  submit  his  objections  to  the  landrath  and  local  in- 
spector, who  thus,  in  fact,  decide  upon  the  validity  of  its  acts. 
If  the  pastor  be  an  energetic  man,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  land- 
rath,  he  reduces  the  school-board  to  a  mere  cypher,  and  manages 
the  schools  himself.  The  representatives  of  Church  and  State  play 
each  into  the  hands  of  the  other.  The  clergyman  supports  the  central 
government  because  the  development  in  a  school-board  of  a  spirit  of 
energetic  intervention  in  school  affairs  detracts  from  his  authority ; 
the  State  is  never  tired  in  its  regulations  and  rescripts  of  insisting 
upon  the  subordination,  within  the  limits  it  has  itself  imposed,  of  the 
school  to  the  Church.  In  Northern  Germany,  under  these  influences, 
the  local  spirit  is  so  feeble  that  some  observers  have  denied  its 
^existence  at  all.  In  Berlin  and  some  other  large  cities,  where  the 
radical  spirit  of  1848  has  not  altogether  died  out,  school-boards  of  a 
more  independent  character  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  something  like 
a  real  share  in  the  supervision  of  the  school,  and  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  central  power.  But  on  the  whole,  *^  the  school 
in  Germany,''  says  Dr.  Pattison,  <<is  overweighted  with  authority 
from  above,  but  stands  in  need  of  sympathy  and  attachment  from 
below."  New  life,  however,  means  local  life,  and  that  the  bureau- 
cracy of  Prussia  will  never  foster. 

The  sources  whence  the  primary  schools  are  supported  are  four- 
fold— endowments,  school  fees,  local  rates,  general  taxation.  It  is  a 
principle  of  Prussian  law  that  wherever  there  is  an  endowment  there 
is  a  public  right  to  look  after  the  application  of  it.  Accordingly,  all 
the  funds  arising  from  charitable  bequests,  and  from  the  secularisation 
of  monastic  property,  are  managed  by  the  Government,  which  makes 
thereout  grants  in  aid  to  certain  schools.  But  the  sums  available 
from  this  source  for  the  ordinary  primary  school  are  necessarily 
small.  The  school  fees  are  not  paid  in  at  stated  periods  by  the 
children  themselves,  but  are  collected  by  an  assessment  of  all  the 
families  in  the  commune.  Each  family  is  rated  at  a  certain  sum, 
fixed  not  according  to  the  cost  of  the  school,  but  according  to  an 
estimate  of  the  means  of  the  parents.  In  Saxony,  the  law  fixes  a 
minimum  of  1  groschen  {lid,)  a  week,  and  a  minimum  of  15  dollars 
(22.  8s.  5^.)  a  year.  The  school-board  collects  these  fees,  and  if  it 
finds  the  endowment  and  the  fees  insufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the 
school,  applies  to  the  authorities  of  the  commune,  who  thereupon  levy 
a  school  jrate.  This  rate  takes  two  forms :  first,  a  capitation  tax  on 
every  member  of  the  commune,  poor  and  rich ;  then  a  general  tax  on 
property.  When  a  commune  does  not  possess  endowments,  and 
complains  of  inability,  through  poverty,  to  raise  the  requisite  school 
rate,  a  statement  of  its  income  has  to  be  forwarded  to  the  landrath, 
who,  if  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  claim,  sends  it  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  whom  a  grant  of  puUic  money /is  APJ^^ip 
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rised.  The  expense  of  ih^  sehools  varies,  of  coarse,  in  different 
districts.  In  Berlin,  the  cost  to  the  city  of  the  education  of  each 
child  in  its  elementary  schools  is  aboat  one  poond  steriing  per  head 
per  annum,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  the  sehools  amount  to  about 
12  per  cent,  of  the  municipal  budget. 

In  Germany,  every  parish  and  every  civil  corporation  is  bound  by 
law  to  provide  sufficient  schools  for  ^e  elementary  education  of  all 
children  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  attendance  of  the  children  is 
secured  by  a  system  of  compulsion  which,  ten  years  ago  even,  would 
have  aroused  within  the  minds  of  Englishmen  the  wonder  that  a 
nation  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  it.  But  public  opinion  on  fhis 
subject  has  grown  with  incredible  speed,  and  the  Englishman  of 
to-day,  whose  recent  legislation  has  given  him  a  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Bin,  will  study  the  system  of  Prussia  rather  with  interest  than 
wonder.  Just  as  the  compulsory  law  of  America  may  be  traced  to 
the  strong  religious  feelings  of  the  early  Massachusetts  settlers,  so  the 
law  of  Germany  takes  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  Reformation.  Then 
it  was  considered  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  see  that  every  Protestant 
child  should  be  tau^t  the  duties  of  religion — and  primary  secular 
instruction  was  indissolubly  linked  with  religious  teaching — ^now  the 
Church  has  still  the  same  duty,  but  it  can  appeal  to  the  civil  power 
when  its  remonstrances  are  despised.  The  present  law  in  Germany 
simply  legalizes  and  enforces  traditional  usage — ^the  usage  is  not  the 
creation  of  the  law.  The  edict  of  Frederic  William  in  1716,  which 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  compulsory  system,  merely 
gave  legal  sanction  to  a  system  which  had  already  received  the  higher 
sanctions  of  religion  and  duty.  Compulsory  education  has  never  in 
Germany  had  to  struggle  against  an  adverse  public  opinion,  because 
the  duty  of  the  parent  to  educate  his  children  has  been  admitted  from 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  Bo,  too,  the  rites  of 
that  faith  have  practically  fixed  the  superior  limit  of  the  ages  between 
which  attendance  at  school  is  to  be  secured.  The  inferior  limit  may 
vary  between  five  in  Saxony,  and  eight  in  Hamburg;  but  by  a 
national  custom  more  potent  than  law,  the  school  period  ceases  with 
confirmation  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  Communion. 

The  practical  working  of  compulsion  is  as  follows: — ^The  police 
officers  of  the  commune  keep  a  list  of  all  the  children  who  have 
arrived  at  school  age.  This  list  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  school- 
board,  which  now  becomes  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  all  those 
marked  in  the  register.  The  master  of  the  school  prepares  periodi- 
cally a  list  of  absentees  who  are  **  inexcused,^'  and  it  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  call  upon  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each 
child,  and  admonish  them.  If  the  offence  be  repeated,  the  name  of 
the  child  is  communicated  to  the  police,  and  the  offending  parent  is 
mulcted  in  a  small  firfe  for  each  day's  absence,  non-payment  being 
followed  by  imprisonment.     In  Berlin,  and  other  towns  where,  the 
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Bchool-board  has  more  real  control  over  the  school,  a  committee  of 
the  board  aasesBes  and  collects  the  fine,  sabject  to  the  right  of  i^peal 
by  the  delinqfuent  to  the  magistrate.  And  this  system  is  carried  oat, 
on  the  whole,  with  stringency,  especially  in  Prussia,  where  *<it  is 
characteristic  of  the  administration,"  says  Dr.  Pattison,  <<that  what 
is  nominally  law  is  actaally  enforced.'*  Bat,  as  a  role,  wher^  the 
schoolB  are  abundant,  where  the  supply  of  teachers  is  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  where  the  business  of  the  school  is  heartily  conducted, 
the  compulsory  law  is  not  put  into  force,  simply  because  it  is  not 
needed.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  that  the  children  of  ^e 
peasant,  artizan,  or  laboxurer  should  take  their  daily  road  to  school 
as  those  of  the  tradesman  or  merchant.  In  Wurtemberg,  the  in- 
excused  absences  are  rare,  the  fines  scarcely  heard  of,  the  reproof  of 
the  school-board  or  KirchtnoonvenSi  being  sufficient.  In  Saxony, 
again,  hardly  a  child,  we  are  told,  is  overlooked.  There  are  here  no 
fines  for  non-attendance,  but  all  the  days  the  child  is  absent  from 
school  are  recorded,  and  have  to  be  made  good,  under  pain  of  the 
refusal  of  the  rite  of  confirmation,  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  years* 
term  of  schooling.  The  desire  of  the  parent  to  put  the  child  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible  is  thus  made  to  co-operate  with  the  religious 
penalty  in  ensuring  regular  attendance. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  inquiries  of  the  French  Commission  on 
Technical  Instruction,  appointed  by  Imperial  decree  of  the  22nd  June, 
1868,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  the  system  of  compulsory  attendance 
to  the  test  of  figures.  In  Prussia,  the  proportion  of  children  from 
5  to  14  years  of  age  who  really  attend  the  primary  schools,  to  those 
who  ought  to  do  so,  is,— 

978  per  thousand  for  boys, 
971  per  thousand  for  girls ; 

in  other  words,*  out  of  every  thousand  children,  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14,  only  26  are,  on  the  average,  absent  from  school.  In 
Hanover,  only  4  per  cent,  are  absentees ;  and  of  these  a  proportion 
are  under  instruction  in  private  schools.  In  Saxony,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  9ome  children  are  sent  to  school  before  six  years  of  age,  and 
remain  after  fourteen,  while  the  law  requires  attendance  between 
these  ages  only,  the  curious  phenomenon  is  presented  of  a  larger 
actual,  than  stipulated,  attendance.  Throughout  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Tyrol,  the  schools  are  frequented  by 
95  to  100  per  cent,  of  those  who  ought  to  attend. 

These  statistics,  are  certainly  remarkable,  fflid  to  an  Englishman 
somewhat  startliug.  The  difficulty  of  adopting  a  compulsory  system 
of  education  in  England  lies  in  this,  that  there  is  scattered  through- 
out the  agricultural  counties  of  England,  a  large  population,  whose 
incomes  are  so  scanty  that  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  small 
earnings  of  their  children ;  yet  this  they  must  do  if  their  children  are 
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compelled  to  go  to  school.  In  a  previoas  paper,*  we  showed  that 
this  problem  is  so  perplexing,  that  the  Commissioners,  whose  special 
business  it  was  to  solve  it,  after  weighing  the  same  evidence,  arrived 
at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  . 
does  the  .experience  of  the  Prussian  law  render  much  assistance.  In 
some  districts  Dr.  Pattison  found  that  the  attendance  at  the  schools 
was  lax,  because  the  parents  were  too  poor  to  clothe  their  children 
decently.  The  master  did  not  register  tiie  absences,  and  no  punish- 
ment was,  we  presume,  inflicted.  The  compulsory  system,  in  fact, 
failed  where  it  was  most  needed.  But,  on  the  whole,  while  there  is 
no  extraordinary  wealth  in  Germany,  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
chronic  poverty;  and  what  there  is  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the 
satigfactory  statistics  already  quoted. 

Turning  now  from  the  organisation  of  the  schools,  to  the  instruction 
afforded  in  them,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  fact,  that  peculiar 
importance  is  attached  to  dogmatic  and  doctrinal  religious  teaching, 
while  the  '*  religious  difficulty"  has  nevertheless  failed  to  attain  any- 
thing like  prominence.  The  causes  of  this  comparative  exemption 
from  a  problem  which  has  proved  so  difficult  of  solution  in  this 
country,  are  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  Eeformation  was  consummated  here,  from  those  under 
which  it  triumphed  in  Germany.  Here  the  Eeformation  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  State  Church,  retaining 
many  doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the 
continent  abandoned.  Dislike  of  these  doctrines  and  practices  led  to 
the  growth  of  a  great  Nonconforming  party,  which  won  toleration 
only  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle.  The  ''religious  difficulty"  in 
England  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  efforts  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  made  to  adjust  the  relations  between  these  ecclesiastical 
bodies  and  the  State.  The  clerg3nnan  regarded  prin^ary  education  as 
a  subordinate  function  of  his  own,  and  endeavoured  to  make  religious 
observance  the  condition  of  secular  instruction;  the  Dissenter  re- 
garded such  conduct  as  an  infraction  of  his  liberty  of  conscience.  In 
the  country  districts,  elementary  education  was  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman.  If  he  was  indifferent, 
the  people  remained  ignorant ;  if  he  was  in  earnest,  he  frequently 
found  his  devotion  unshared  by  the  surrounding  gentry,  and  himself, 
in  consequence,  involved  in  an  expenditure  altogether  beyond  his 
means.  But  in  the  large  towns,  where  Nonconformity  flourished. 
Dissenters,  in  their  efforts  to  provide  congenial  machinery  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  their  poorer  members,  worked  for  the 
nation  as  well  as  for  the  sect.  The  community  at  large  is  indebted 
as  much  to  Mr.  Lancaster  and  the  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society, ,  as  to  Dr.  Bell  and  the  National  Schools.  The  inter- 
vention of  State  aid,  always  disliked,  and  for  a  long  time  abjured,  by 
♦  "  Our  Rural  Labourers,"  8U  Pauls,  April,  1870. 
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the  Nonconformist  bodies,  has  at  length  come  in  to  assist  voluntary 
and  denominational  exertion ;  and  the  rights  of  conscience  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  expedients  of  a  "  conscience  clause ''  and  the  prohi- 
bition,  in  schools  so  aided,  of  any  distinctive  formularies  or  catechisms. 
In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  Beformers 
welded  the  people  into  two  compact  Churches,  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Galvinist.     Dissent  was  confined   almost  exclusively  to  the  Jews. 
At  first,  indeed,  both  Churches  displayed  the  usual  intolerance ;  for, 
having  won  their  own  liberty  from  their  mutual  enemy,  the  Church  of 
Borne,  each  desired  to  withhold  toleration  from  the  other.     But  the 
salutary  though  sad  experiences  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  showed  the 
necessity  for  union,  and  the  two  Churches  formed  one  Evangelical 
Establiidmient.    Differences  of  doctrine  were  retained ;  but  forms  of 
worship  and  of  government  were  assimilated.   But  for  school  purposes 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  formed  but  one   denomination,  the  special 
catechisms  of  both  sects  being  used  in  the  schools.     There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  intensest  denominationalism.     The  clergy  of    - 
both  Churches  agreed  in  regarding  primary  education  as  their  special 
function;   the  people  themselves  desired  the  instruction  of  their 
children  to  include  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Beformation.     The 
pupil  was  to  bo  taught  to  read,  not  so  much  because  of  the  value  of 
the  attainment  in  itself,  as  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  traditions  of  the  Church.   The  consistory  reproved 
the  parents  of  absentee  children,  the  duty  of  sending  them  being 
enforced  by  spiritual  sanctions,  and,  if  neglected,  exposing  the  offender 
to  Church  discipline.     Not  till  1794,  when  the  French  invasion 
incited  the  Government  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction,  did 
the  Prussian  code  announce  that  the  ''  public  schools  are  institutions 
of  the  State,"  and  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  religious  teaching, 
which  was  now  to  receive  even  more  attention  than  heretofore,  with 
the  view  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  that  spirit  of  restless 
inquiry  which  is  the  concomitant  of  all  periods  of  political  excitement. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  Posen,  Westphalia,  and  Silesia  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  education  of  a  large 
Boman  Catholic  population  had  to  be  provided  for.     The  schools 
existing  in  these  countries  were  Boman  Catholic,  in  other  words,  de- 
nominational; and  so  they  remained,  the  Prussian  system  of  compulsion 
being  ingrafiied  without  difficulty.     But  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of 
certain  Protestant  families  scattered  amongst  the  Catholic  communities, 
the  AUgemeines  Landrecht  of  1794  provided  that  (§  10)  ''Admittance 
into  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  refused  to  any  one  on  the  ground 
of  religious  confession.  (§  11)  Children  whom  the  laws  of  the  State 
aUow  to  be  brought  up  in  any  other  religion  than  that  which  is  being 
taught  in  the  public  school  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  the  same.*' 
These  clauses,  specially  aimed  at  preventing  the  compulsory  train- 
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ing  of  Protestant  children  in  an  alien  faith,  had  also  an  ulterior  object. 
They  were  intended  to  promote  the  formation  of  mixed  schools,  in 
which  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  provided  for  either  by 
exempting  cluldren  of  one  confession  from  the  religions  teaching 
applicable  to  those  of  the  other,  or  by  the  expedient  of  two  teachers, 
one  for  each  denomination.  But  the  system  did  not  work.  The 
Eomish  clergy,  in  their  zeal  for  proselytism,  disregarded  at  onee  the 
law  and  the  scraples  of  the  minority.  Farther,  it  was  found  that 
what  the  minority  had  most  to  fear  was  just  that  which  no  law  could 
preserve  them  from — ^the  silent  influence  exercised  by  the  school 
itself,  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  scholars 
over  the  faith  of  the  children.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  though,  so 
&r  as  the  letter  of  the  law  was  concerned,  every  commune  might 
have  mixed  schools,  the  feeling  against  them  was  so  strong  that 
denominational  schools  were  the  almost  universal  rule.  In  a  parish, 
for  instance,  where  the  Protestants  were  in  a  considerable  minority, 
and  where  one  common  school  had  been  built,  the  Protestants  would 
render  the  latter  practically  a  Catholic  school,  by  withdrawing  their 
children  from  it.  They  then  built  and,  if  possible,  endowed,  a  school  of 
their  own,  and  obliged  the  commune  to  support  it  in  the  usual  way. 
Dissenters,  such  as  Baptists,  Mennonites,  &c. — ^whose  numbers  in 
Prussia  are  too  scanty  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  this  course — ^were 
perforce  contented  with  the  Protestant  schools,  and  with  the  safe- 
guards for  their  religious  scruples  which  the  State  had  provided; 
but  by  1867  the  triumph  of  denominationalism  was  so  far  admitted 
that  in  Yon  Mohler's  Bill  of  that  year  it  was  proposed  that  all 
new  schools  should  be  either  Evangelical  or  Catholic.  At  the  same 
time,  Jews  were  to  be  allowed  to  establish  schools,  possessing  all  the 
rights  of  the  national  schools,  in  localities  where  the  members  of  their 
persuasion  abounded.  The  denominationalism  of  the  Prussian  system, 
therefore,  exhibits  the  deliberate  preference  of  the  nation.  The  Civil 
Government  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favour  of  mixed  schools ;  but 
it  was  powerless  against  the  influence  of  the  two  great  religious 
hierarchies. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  takes  three  forms : 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  histories,  acquaintance  with  the  Heidelberg 
and  Luther's  catechismsy  and  learning  hymns.  The  schools  are  opened 
and  closed  vrith  prayer,  consisting  either  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
some  other  prayers  from  the  Liturgy.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  school  the  order  of  tiie  Church  year  is  fol- 
lowed, the  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  b^g  read  and  explained  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  The  Old  Testament  is  read  in  chronological  order, 
concurrently  with  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  class  reading  from  a 
manual  in  which  the  words  of  the  authorised  version  are  used,  but 
never  from  the  Bible  itself.  Every  child  is  required  to  commit  to 
memory  thirty  out  of  eighty  hymns  selected  by  the  central  authority. 
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The  nature  of  the  catechetical  ioBtruotion  is  rigorouely  prescribed  by 
the  Prassian  Aeg^datioen  of  1854,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  1867.  Previously  to  the  former  date»  the  school* 
masters,  influenced,  Dr.  Pattison  thinks,  by  a  movement  in  the 
schools  similar  to  that  originated  in  the  Church  by  the  Pietists,  had 
succeeded  in  leaving  to  the  jiastor  the  instruction  in  dogmatic  religion, 
and  had  confined  their  efforts  rather  to  the  inculcation  of  practical 
precepts.  They  gradually  allowed  Luther's  Catechism,  with  its  tech- 
nical theology,  to  £el11  into  disuse,  and  adopted  other  catechisms  of  a 
more  experimental  character.  In  short,  they  attempted  to  instil  prin- 
ciples rather  than  to  teach  dogmas.  But  such  a  course,  however 
congenial  to  the  master,  was  distasteful  to  the  pastor,  who  saw  in  the 
school  so  managed  a  rival  to  the  Church,  and  who  found  himself 
compelled  to  teach  to  his  candidates  for  confirmation  much  doctrinal 
religion  that  ought  to  have  been  learnt  at  school.  The  Church,  it 
will  be  imagined,  was  not  slow  to 'provide  for  its  own  supremacy. 
Accordingly,  the  BegidcUiven  of  1854  enjoin  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  school  shall  be  simply  introductory  to  that  of  the  Church. 
The  master  is  to  teach  the  Catechism,  but  not  to  found  any  practical 
instruction  thereon.  His  duties  are  simply  mechanical — so  far,  at 
least,  as  religion  is  concerned. 

The  secular  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  embraces,  according 
to  Yon  Mohler's  Bill :  1,  Reading  and^writing  German,  or  the  mother- 
tongue,  in  provinces  Where  German  is  ^ot  spoken ;  2,  such  explana- 
tions of  history,  geography,  and  natural  history,  as  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  use  of  ihe  prescribed  ''School  Beader;"  8,  ele- 
mentary arithmetic,  measurement,  and  simple  free-hand  drawing; 
4,  singing.  Taking  twenty-six  hours  per  week  as  the  average  school- 
time  of  the  one-class  village  school,  religion  occupies  six  hours,  reading 
and  writing  twelve  hours,  arithmetic  five  hours,  singing  three  hours. 
In  the  more  populous  districts,  where  the  children  attend  school  in 
numbers  sofSeient  to  admit  of  a  classification  of  them  according  to' 
the  namber  of  years  they  have  been  under  instruction,  this  curriculum 
varies  a  little,  and  the  history,  geography,  and  drawing  may  occupy 
some  of  the  time  devoted  to  writing,  but  under  no  circumstances  may 
the  hour  per  day  for  religion  be  encroached  upon.  In  the  treatment 
of  each  and  all  of  the  subjects  taught,  it  is  never  forgotten  that  the 
school  is  elementary.  Thus,  all  information  of  a  technical  character, 
such  as  that  which  would  be  obtained  in  an  industrial  school,  or  even 
that  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  common  things,  is  ex- 
cluded as  not  coming  strictly  within  the  scope  of  primary  education. 
''  It  is  felt,"  we  are  told,  ^  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
elementary  school  is  not  more  than  enough  to  secure  to  the  child  the 
mastery  over  the  main  instruments  of  mental  exertion,  the  organs  of 
speech  and  song,  the  material  of  language,  the  relations  of  numbers, 
the  pen  and  the  pencil*'^    But  then  every  ejSbrt  is  made  to  ensure 
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thai  the  knowledge  shall  be  thoroughly  learnt.  All  the  regulations 
of  the  central  authority,  which  are  so  numerous  and  minute  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  school  at  the 
option  of  the  local  management,  have  this  aim.  Anything  like  super- 
ficiality is  almost  sure  to  be  detected  and  exposed  by  the  local 
inspector  or  the  superintendent. 

But  the  quality  of  a  school  depends,  after  all,  mainly  upon  the 
schoolmaster.  Accordingly  in  Germany  the  training  of  this  func- 
tionary has  been  deyeloped  into  a  regular  system.  How  best  to  fit 
him  for  the  business  of  teaching,  to  define  his  position  both  with 
reference  to  the  State  and  the  Church,  to  stimulate  his  energies,  and 
yet  prevent  anything  like  criticism  of,  or  antagonism  to,  his  superiors ; 
how,  in  short,  to  apply  to  his  case  that  art  of  teaching,  or  '<  poedagogy," 
which  seems  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  Germany,  has  been  the 
theme  of  some  of  the  longest  rescripts  and  most  formidable  minutes 
which  even  Prussian  administrators  have  penned.  We  will  endeavour 
to  indicate  the  career  of  an  intelligent  village  lad  who,  having,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  completed  his  school  course,  resolves  to  become  a 
schoolmaster.  If  in  Saxony  or  Silesia,  he  enters  a  training-school 
called  Proseminar^  because  preparatory  to  the  seminary  or  normal 
school ;  if  in  Prussia,  he  enters  the  house  of  a  private  tutor,  probably 
the  local  schoolmaster  or  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
proceeds  to  the  seminary,  where  he  has  to  spend  three  years ;  the 
first  and  second  to  be  devoted,  according  to  an  elaborate  scheme,  to 
all  the  subjects  he  will  hereafter  have  to  teach ;  the  third  to  be  spent 
in  teaching,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  seminary, 
in  the  '^  practising  school,'*  which  is  simply  the  nearest  primary 
school.  While  in  the  seminary,  he  is  subjected  to  stringent  dis- 
cipline. He  makes  his  own  bed,  and  cleans  his  own  room  ;  he  pays 
for  his  board  and  lodging — ^the  former  being  of  a  very  homely  descrip- 
tion, and  valued  at  eightpence  or  ninepence  a  day — and  provides  his 
own  bread.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  he  presents  himself  for  his 
first  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  the  authorities  of  the  college, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  councillor.  This  examination 
embraces  religion,  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  and  singing, 
and  is  partly  oral  and  partly  on  paper.  The  performances  of  the 
candidates  are  estimated  with  great  precision,  and  a  certificate  is  given 
to  all  who  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily.  The  teacher  is  now  taken 
charge  of  by  the  departmental  councillor,  who  appoints  him  to  a 
vacancy  in  his  district.  He  holds,  however,  only  the  position  and 
title  of  provisional  teacher,  the  full  status  and  rank  of  schoolmaster 
being  withheld  until  he  has  passed  a  second  examination,  held  three 
years  after  the  first.  This  examination  is  rather  an  investigation  into 
character  and  conduct  than  into  attainments.  When  this  last  ordeal 
has  been  passed,  the  teacher  takes  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  receives 
a  definite  appointment  as  master  of  a  school. 
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It  is  evident  then  that  in  Pmssia^no  pains  are  spared  to  fit  the 
schoolmaster  for  his  duties,  and  to  drill  him  into  perfect  sympathy 
unth  the  system  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  He  has,  however,  two 
grievances — the  inadequacy  of  his  salary,  and  his  relations  with  the 
pastor.  His  remuneration  is,  theoretically,  fixed  by  the  commune, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  primary 
schools,  and  which,  therefore,  has  a  strong  motive  to  reduce  the 
salary  of  the  masters  as  much  as  possible.  But  in  1848  the  com- 
plaints of  the  masters  attracted  the  intervention  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  by  a  cabinet  rescript  of  1852,  the  various  departmental 
authorities  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  salaries  of  all  school- 
masters within  liheir  jurisdiction,  and  raise  them,  where  necessary,  to 
such  an  amount  as  they  should  consider  sufficient.  Subsequent 
legislation  resulted  in  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  of  salary  by  the 
central  power,  the  Bill  of  1867  providing  that  teachers  in  towns  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  are  to  have  a  house  rent  free,  and  salaries 
of  not  less  than  &om  £80  to  J687  lOs.  a  year ;  in  villages  no  maximum 
is  mentioned,  but  the  master  must  be  supplied  with  fuel,  provisions, 
and  conveyances.  But  notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  his 
condition,  the  schoolmaster's  position  lacks  independence.  Inside  the 
school  he  is,  as  the  State  has  laboured  hard  to  teach  him,  the  subor- 
dinate of  the  pastor,  who  frequently  renders  his  inspection  vexatious, 
with  the  view  of  magnifying  his  own  office.  Outside  the  school,  any 
concerted  effort  for  the  redress  of  grievances  is  prevented  by  the 
accustomed  machinery  of  rescripts,  minutes,  and  regulations.  He 
may  not — m  Prussia,  at  least — become  a  member  of  any  xmion  or 
society,  except  the  parochial  and  district  conferences,  and  these  he  is 
directed  to  attend,  but  on  the  understanding  that  no  criticism  antago- 
nistic to  the  management  of  the  central  or  departmental  governments 
will  be  allowed.  He  belongs  to  a  book  society,  but  all  the  books  in 
it  are  selected  by  the  authorities,  and  the  only  periodicals  allowed  are 
feeble  and  one-sided  local  prints,  m  the  columns  of  which  all  discussion 
is  prohibited.  The  Prussian  schoolmaster  is,  in  fact,  an  incarnation 
of  discipline,  a  revised  code  endowed  with  vitality.  '*He  is,'*  says 
Dr.  Pattison,  '<  hopelessly  isolated  in  a  kind  of  official  world,  and  has 
no  means  of  knowing  what  is  really  being  thought  or  done  without." 

And  now,  having  described  the  actual  working  of  the  primary 
school  system  of  Germany,  we  will  endeavour  to  show  what  it  has 
achieved.  In  an  educational  point  of  view,  its  results  are  marvellous. 
The  French  Commissioners,  to  whose  Reports  we  ,  have  already 
referred,  exhibit  with  admiration  such  statistics  as  these.  Out  of 
1,000  recruits  joining  the  army  in  Prussia,  only  80,  or  8  per  cent., 
are  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  Bavaria,  in  1864,  only  8  per  cent, 
of  the  recruits  were  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing.  Of  100 
prisoners  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  1861,  only  two  were 
totally  illiterate.    Even  higher  averages  than  these,  however,  are 
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mentioned*  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  in  bis  ''  Studies  of  European  Politics," 
states  that  of  the  recruits  from  the  Saxon  province,  only  four  in 
1,000  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  one 
of  the  minor  States  of  Germany,  having  ascertained  that  out  of  a 
contingent  of  800  men  recently  sent  him,  four  individuals  could  not 
read,  was  so  astonished  at  the  fact,  that  he  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
held  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  unusual  ignorance. 

The  diffusion  of  instruction  which  these  figures  indicate  will,  bow- 
ever,  be  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  comparison  with  similar 
statistics  of  other  countries.  In  France,  in  1862,  out  of  every  thousand 
young  men  drawn  for  the  conscription,  274  were  unable  to  read  or 
write,  or  27  per  cent*  In  1857  the  proportion  was  80  per  cent« 
Beckoning  a  similar  rate  of  improvement  for  the  six  years  subsequent 
to  1862,  we  arrive  at  24  per  cent,  as  the  estimated  proportion  for 
1868«  Turning  to  England,  we  find  from  the  last  Report  of  the 
Begistrar-General,  that  in  1868,  of  100  men  married^  80  wrote  their 
namesi  and  20  made  marks ;  while  in  Scotland,  in  1867f  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  returns  are  published,  11  per  cenL  made  their 
marks.  Assuming  that  this  inability  to  write  implies  an  equal  inability 
to  read,  the  comparison  stands  thus : — Of  the  adult  male  population 
in  Prussia  8  per  cent,  are  illiterate;  in  Bavaria,  8  per  cent.;  in 
Scotland,  11  per  cent. ;  in  England,  20  per  cent. ;  in  France,  24  per 
«ent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  the  German  system  of  primary 
-education  has  succeeded  in  making  the  Fatherland  the  home  of  an 
instructed  people.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  observer  of 
<jerman  life  and  manners  has  to  note  the  odstence  of  certain  national 
characteristics,  and  of  a  political  system  which  are  hardly  consistent 
with  that  spirit  of  personal  independence  which  we  in  England  regard 
as  the  product  of  education*  <*  Germans  generallyi"  Dr.  Pattison 
remarks — and  the  criticism  is  verified  by  Germans  themselves — 
<<  exhibit  a  want  of  self-reliancei  an  inertness  of  will^  a  sensitiveness 
to  opinion,  a  helplessness  in  novel  situations,  an  over-reverence  for 
authority,  a  declining  of  decided  action**'  If  in  sobriety  and  thrift 
Germany  surpasses  England ;  in  enterprise  and  in  political  and  social 
development  England  is  {bx  ahead  of  Germany.  In  Prussia  the 
phenomenon  is  presented  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  intelligence  co-exist- 
ing wiUi  an  exclusive  Court  party,  the  head  of  which  openly  pro- 
claims his  Divine  right;  with  an  antiquated  feudal  order  which, 
while  possessing  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  culture  of  the  English 
landed  gentry,  advances  pretensions  no  English  peer  would  dream  of; 
with  a  military  class  whose  contempt  of  the  civilian  is  carried  to  an 
extreme  hardly  consistent  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  latter ; 
and  with  an  inquisitorial  press-law  which  makes  the  ordinary 
Prussian  newspaper  an  anachronism  in  London  or  New  York.  One 
would  have  imaf'ined,  moreover,  that  with  an  intelligent  and  educated 
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nation  to  support  it,  Liberalism  would  have  achieved  considerable 
results.  Bat  as  a  fact,  the  whole  course  of  Prussian  politics  since 
1848  has  been  reactionary.  Constitutionalism,  bom  of  the  revolu- 
tion, received  but  scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  Manteuffel 
ministry,  and,  after  a  brief  recognition  by  the  Hohenzollem  cabinet, 
has  apparently  all  but  succumbed  to  the  assaults  of  Bismarck.  The 
nation,  in  fact,  has  bartered  its  constitution  to  a  soldier-king  and  an 
unscrupulous  minister  for  an  oppressive  but  successful  military 
system. 

If,  then,  we  regard  Prussia  from  the  stand-point  of  English  or  Ame- 
rican ideas  of  freedom,  the  observation  of  Professor  Lieber,  himself  a 
German,  that  though  **  Prussia  is  one  of  the  best-educated  of  countries, 
liberty  has  not  yet  found  a  dwelling-place  there,"  is  literally  true.  But 
is  the  relation  between  the  education  and  the  want  of  civil  freedom 
that  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Some  observers  have  thought  so,  notably 
Mr.  Laing,  who  stigmatised  the  Prussian  educational  scheme  as  a 
**  deception  practised  for  the  paltry  political  end  of  rearing  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  despotic  system  of  government ;  of 
induing  him  to  be  either  an  instrument  or  a  slave  according  to  his 
social  position.**  Now,  although  some  support  for  this  theory  might 
unquestionably  be  found  in  the  ceaseless  and  suspicious  vigilance 
which  the  central  Government  exercises  in  matters  of  education,  we 
do  not,  on  the  whole,  accept  it  as  true.  Despotism  does  not  usually 
strive  to  educate  its  slaves.  Moreover,  the  reactionary  party  in 
Prussia  has  always  been  the  party  whose  hand  has  fallen  most 
heavily  on  the  schools  and  on  the  press.  Eichhom,  the  absolutist 
minister  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  lowered  the  standard  of  elementary 
education,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the 
yoke  of  the  feudal  party;  while  one  of  the  earliest  daims  of  the 
Fortsehritts  Partie^  or  Party  of  Progress,  was  to  have  the  system 
improved  and  the  standard  restored. 

The  truth  appears  rather  to  be  that  civil  freedom  languishes  because 
there  are  no  free  institutions  to  nourish  it.  Self-government  is  un- 
known in  Prussia;  the  local  spirit  hardly  exists  at  all.  Now,  education 
is  like  the  alphabet  it  teaches ;  its  value  depends  on  what  it  is  used 
for.  In  Prussia,  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  bom  of  its  educational 
system,  has  no  area  within  which  to  work.  The  lever  is  ready  to 
haskd,  but  the  nvv  <rrw  is  wanting.  The  German  boy  who  leaves 
school  at  fourteen  with  a  good  ground- work  of  elementary  knowledge, 
finds  everything  arranged  for  him  by  an  almost  omnipotent  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  is  left  to  his  own  energy  and  individuality.  He  falls 
insensibly  into  his  place  in  a  social  and  political  system,  the  latter 
managed  by  a  vast  administrative  hierarchy,  exempt  from  local  inter- 
vention, and  jealous  of  individual  criticism.  Deprived  of  any  partici- 
pation in  current  events,  he  becomes  a  creature  of  prescription,  and 
walks  by  rule.    A  stringent  press  law  debars  him  from  the  influence  of 
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that  most  potent  of  all  educational  agents  after  the  school — cheap  and 
unfettered  journalism.  The  avidity  for  news  which  puts  a  newspaper 
into  the  hands  of  almost  every  adult  in  England  and  New  York, 
is  simply  incomprehensihle  to  the  German  Batier,  who  is  content  to 
receive  his  information  at  what  time  and  in  what  form  the  Government 
may  please.  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  speaking  of  1843,  vnrote  of  the 
Prussian  system  of  education  and  administration  in  the  following 
terms — ^and  the  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Pattison  (1861)  and  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  (in  1864) : — "  A  proverb  has  obtained  currency  in  Prussia 
which  explains  the  whole  mystery  of  the  relation  between  theii 
schools  and  their  life :  <  The  school  is  good,  the  world  is  bad.'  The 
torpidity  of  social  life  stifles  the  activity  excited  in  the  school-room. 
The  power  of  the  Government  presses  upon  the  partially-developed 
faculties  of  the  youth  as  with  a  mountain's  weight.  The  Government 
steps  in  to  take  care  of  the  subject  almost  as  much  as  the  subject 
takes  care  of  his  cattle.  When  the  children  come  out  from  the  school, 
they  have  little  use  either  for  the  faculties  that  have  been  developed 
or  for  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired."  And  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  adds : — **  When  Germans  tell  us,  as  they  often  do,  that  their 
country  is  only  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  we  are  at  first  tempted  to  smile ;  but  if  we  examine  into  the 
matter  closely  we  shall  And  that  their  statement  is  perfectly  correct. 
It  is  only  in  this  century  that  Prussia  has  become  anything  more 
than  a  court,  an  army,  and  a  bureaucracy." 

The  greatest  of  Prussian  monarchs,  Frederick  n.,  was  exposed 
to  the  strictures  of  two  contemporary  critics  of  unusual  ability, 
Voltaire  and  Mirabeau.  The  latter,  for  many  years  a  resident  at 
Berlin,  criticised  the  policy  of  Frederick  in  a  work,  now,  we  suspect, 
well-nigh  forgotten.  Every  department  of  Frederick's  administration 
is  in  this  volume  subjected  to  a  searching  inquiry  and  all  but  uniform 
censure.  In  the  discussion  which  the  book  provoked,  the  example 
of  England  had  been  adduced  in  support  of  some  portions  of  the 
monarch's  policy.     **  Cite  not  to  me,"  retorts  Mirabeau,  '<  the  case 

of  England Are  you  not  aware  that  the  civil  freedom  which 

every  man  enjoys  in  that  country  atones  for  and  remedies  every 
evil  ?  "  The  expression  is  remarkable,  and  the  inference  therefrom 
obvious.  How  glorious  a  future  may  not  England  aspire  to  when 
that  civil  freedom  which  England  ei^oys  and  Prussia  lacks  shall  have 
been  linked  with  a  spread  of  education  as  satisfactory  as  that  of 
which  Prussia  boasts. 
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By  the  A.uTnoB  op  "John  Halipjuc,  GENTLKuXif." 
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PAETH. 
ST.  LO — COUTANCES— GBANVILLE  — AVKANCHBS. 

Does  the  establishment,  the  working  staff,  of  a  French  hotel  ever  go 
to  bed?  Are  there  any  beds  for  it  to  go  to?  Or  does  it  sleep 
snrreptitioasly  on  staircases,  kitchen  floors,  or  underneath  saUe-a- 
manger  tables,  crawling  out  thence  when  summoned,  at  any  hour, 
ready  to  resume  the  never-ceasing  round  ?  We  thought  so  when, 
being  roused  at  4  a.m.  by  the  continuous  clatter  of  sabots  down  the 
street— which  meant  the  population  of  St.  Lo  going  to  its  daily  work 
in  the  dusk  of  the  morning — ^we  became  nervously  anxious  about 
cafe,  the  carte,  and  the  dUi^jence  at  six,  and  *at  last  descended  to  see 
if  anybody  was  stirring.  No ;  all  was  solitude  and  desolation.  In 
the  dim  courtyard  a  *' boots,"  as  he  would  be  called  in  England, 
stood  lazily  gossiping  with  an  outside  friend ;  the  kitchen,  that  ever- 
busy  region,  was  empty  and  fireless,  and  even  Madame's  ubiquitous 
presence  had  vanished.  However,  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes  there 
she  was,  emerging  from  her  charming  bed-room,  not  exactly  in  the 
toilette  of  over -night,  but  wonderfully  tidy,  considering.  Cqfe 
appeared,  excellent  as  usual.  We  ate,  drank,  settled  our  bill,  saw 
our  luggage  away  on  the  backs  of  two  stout  Normans,  and  in  full, 
leisurely  time,  strolled  down  through  the  grey  drizzle  of  a  decidedly 
autumn  morning,  to  meet — whatever  Fate  had  in  store  for  us. 

Diligences,  like  stage-coaches,  are  sure,  by-and-by,  to  drop  into 
the  sacred  shadow  of  the  past,  their  merits  and  '<  curiosities"  remem- 
bered, their  defects  forgotten  or  ignored.  Therefore  we  Four  regret 
not  that  we  took  one  day — a  whole  long  dreadful  day— of  diligence 
travelling.    But  we  never  mean  to  do  it  again. 

Punctual  to  the  minute,  just  as  the  clock  of  that  picturesquely 
seated  cathedral  of  St.  Lo  was  striking  six,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
bureau,  and  in  face  of  a  vehicle  which  would  make  any  English 
coachman  shiver.  How  that  mountain  of  luggage  was  ever  piled  on 
to  its  shaky  roof ;  how,  once  piled,  it  ever  remained  there  without 
toppling  over  in  the  first  twenty  yards ;  how  the  horses  were  got 
into  their  harness,  which  seemed  chiefly  of  rope,  and  so  old  that  one 
would  expect  it  to  drop  to  pieces  at  the  first  strong  pull ;  how,  above 
all,  any  sane  human  beings  would  trust  their  lives  and  luggage  to 
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such  A  turn-out,  was  to  us  a  marvel,  and  is  so  still.  But  the  thing 
was  done.  We  had  chosen  our  destiny,  and  must  meet  it  cheerfully, 
— ay,  cheerfully. 

Of  course  the  diligence  did  not  start  in  time,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  expect  that  it  should.  Officials  and  passengers  hung  about,  con- 
versing lazily,  sometimes  lifting  an  accidental  maUe,  or  a  bundle  of 
reaping-hooks,  or  adding  a  market-basket  to  the  heterogeneous  mass 
behind  the  banquette  (where  we  meant  to  sit — ^it  was  at  any  rate 
better  than  the  interieure) ;  patting  the  patient  horses ;  mending,  after 
the  primitive  fashion  with  a  bit  of  string,  the  harness,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  made  for  the  great-grandfathers  of  the  beasts  before  us, 
and  used  daily  ever  since.  Yet  everybody  seemed  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  accepted,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  fskci  that  it  was  nearly 
seven  o'clock  before  there  was  the  slightest  attempt  at  starting. 

At  length  we  were  desired,  with  the  usual  charming  politeness,  to 
ascend  to  our  tiege  periUeux,  about  as  comfortable  as  the  ''knife- 
board"  of  an  English  omnibus,  but  certainly  good  for  seeing  the 
country.  Only,  alas,  there  was  no  country  to  be  seen.  When, 
defended  by  waterproofs,  hoods,  and  umbrellas,  we  looked  about  us, 
nobly  resolved  to  enjoy  ourselves,  the  little  of  the  landscape  that  was 
visible  seemed  uninteresting  to  a  degree.  A  long  straight  military 
road,  stretching  mile  after  mile  without  a  single  deflection,  or  any 
pretence  of  hiU  and  dale;  smooth  pasture-flelds  on  either  hand, 
bounded  by  grass-dykes  or  hedges,  with  occasional  trees,  every  one 
of  which  bore  tokens  of  the  violence  of  yesterday's  storm — that  was 
all.  Now  and  then  we  passed  a  village — just  half-a-dozen  common- 
place houses,  of  which  one  at  least  was  sure  to  have  its  sign  as  a 
drinking-house :  a  bush  of  mistletoe  hung  over  the  door.  To  this 
were  tied  a  number,  greater  or  less,  of  apples,  indicating,  our  cocker 
informed  us,  the  price  at  which  the  cider  within  was  to  be  sold. 

"  You  drink  cider  entirely  in  this  country  ?  "  one  of  us  asked. 

**  Yes ;  and  sometimes  the  apples  fail,  as  they  have  failed  miserably 
this  year.'* 

"  Well,  then  you  will  have  to  drink  water.** 

"  Ah,  cela  me  va  bien,**  said  our  friend,  with  a  melancholy  shrug, 
which  indicated  that  these  misguided  Frenchmen  were  as  much 
wedded  to  their  feeble,  not  to  say  nasty  beverage,  as  our  English 
labourers  are  to  their  adulterated  unwholesome  beer.  But  it  was 
idle  to  preach,  in  either  country,  to  listeners  that  would  not  hear. 

Still,  the  ice  once  broken,  our  driver  grew  as  conversational  as  his 
brethren  of  the  whip  usually  are.  He  told  us  that  he  had  driven 
along  that  road,  between  St.  Lo  and  Coutances,  for  fifteen  years, 
without  missing  a  single  day.  Of  course,  he  knew  every  cottage  he 
passed,  and  nearly  every  creature  he  met,  and  the  number  of  greet- 
ings, jokes,  messages,  parcels,  that  he  exchanged  eji  route  was 
endless.    We  quite  forgot  to    admire  the  scenery — ^which  indeed 
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would  have  been  rather  a  work  of  Bupererogation — in  admiring  bim ; 
his  shrewd,  bright,  honest  face,  his  ready  wit,  and  his  oniversaly 
genial  politeness.  Not  at  all  the  subservient  respect  of  an  English- 
man ;  he  evidently  considered  that  he  and  his  passengers  were  quite 
on  a  level,  and  could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  compliments  to  Number 
Four  on  her  excellent  French,  or  his  personal  sympathy  with  Number 
Two  on  her  <<  cheveuz  gris."  And,  running  his  fingers  through  his 
own  locks,  he  informed  us  the  exact  age  at  which  they  began  to 
grizzle,  how  old  he  was  now,  and  how  many  years  he  had  been 
married,  with  the  simplest  confidence  that  all  these  &ots  must  be 
to  us  of  the  most  vital  interest. 

He  had  a  shrewd  wit,  too,  honest  man.  When  we  noticed  a  fiock  of 
sheep  tied  two  and  two,  he  told  us  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country, 
to  keep  them  from  straying.  <<  If  free,  they  all  go  after  one 
another,  will  leap  through  anything,  all  in  a  body ;  but  if  thus  tied, 
each  wants  to  go  a  different  way,  and  so  they  are  safe  and  can't 
wander — ^like  husband  and  wife,  you  know/' 

We  also  got  at  his  sentiments  on  other  points  than  matrimony. 
Passing  one  village,  we  saw,  through  an  open  cottage-door,  several 
wom^i  and  one  or  two  men  on  their  knees — ^the  string  of  wor- 
shippers extending  quite  out  into  the  road.  He  told  us  a  woman  lay 
dying,  and  the  priest  was  administering  extreme  unction.  '*  They 
think  it  helps  them  into  heaven/*  added  he  with  a  laugh  and  a  wink 
at  three  passengers  behind ;  workmen  who,  he  had  informed  us,  were 
going  to  finish  tiie  roof  of  a  church  a  little  beyond  Coutanees.  These 
winked  and  laughed  back  again,  as  at  a  well-understood  joke. 

A  conversation  ensued.  With  the  help  and  interpretation  of 
Number  Four,  whom  even  their  strong  patois  did  not  daunt — ^we 
learnt  curiously  and  quite  unwittingly  the  tone  of  religious,  or  rather 
ixreligiouSy  feeling  that  now  exists  among  the  French  peasantry,  of 
which  these  four  were  very  fair  specimens — ^steady,  middle-aged, 
respectable-looking  men;  intelligent,  too,  in  a  sense;  though,  to 
judge  by  the  apple-hung  mistletoe  boughs,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  probably  at  a  discount  among  them. 

We  asked  if  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  were  common  at 
dying  beds  ? 

'*  Universal.  Nobody  would  be  considered  *  genteel ' "  (that  is  the 
nearest  English  equivalent  I  can  find  to  our  Mend*s  expression) 
"  without  it.  Anyhow,  it  does  no  harm.  The  women  believe  it  does 
them  good." 

"  But  do  you  believe  it  ?  " 

''Ah  9a I"  And  the  four  men  laughed  at  one  another,  evidently 
considering  this  a  capital  joke. 

**  They  should  have  wives  of  their  own — these  priests-^tnd  then 
they  would  not  come  bothering  ours.  It  is  all  their  doing.  Beligion 
is  for  priests  and  women.    We  men  are  different/' 
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**  Then,  when  yoa  come  to  die,  of  course  you  will  not  send  for  the 
priest?" 

*<  Of  course  I  shall!  It  is  the  fashion — la  mode.  One  must  do 
as  one's  neighbours  do,  or  what  would  they  say  ?" 

So,  even  here  was  the  omnipresent  Mrs.  Grundy,  driving  people 
into  Paradise  the  <'  genteelest"  way.  It  was  ludicrous,  and  yet  sad 
too ;  judging  by  the  half-cynical  and  wholly  contemptuous  expression 
of  the  honest  peasant  face,  as,  a  few  minutes  after,  our  driver  took 
his  hat  off — quite  civilly — ^to  a  fat  priest  whom  we  met.  The 
shams  which  create  shams — ^the  superstition  which  necessarily  begets 
scepticism — ^were  only  too  plain;  and  one  hardly  wondered  at  the 
saying  that  in  France  all  the  women  are  devotees  and  all  the  men 
infidels. 

While  we  had  ceased  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  scenery,  the 
weather  brightened,  the  landscape  too,  and  in  the  distance  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Cathedral  of  Coutances,  notable  even  among  the 
many  fine  cathedrals  in  this  part  of  France.  In  situation  beautiful 
exceedingly,  being  built  on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  and  visible  in  all 
directions.  From  its  top,  our  driver  told  us,  you  could  see  the  sea, 
with  the  island  of  Jersey,  whence  many  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  over,  in  summer  time,  to  fairs  and  festivals — he  often  had  his 
diligence  crowded  with  les  Anglais.  On  the  strength  of  which  he 
patronised  us  extremely,  and  took  quite  an  affectionate  farewell  of  us, 
when,  after  rumbling  through  the  narrow  streets,  often  with  a  vague 
dread  that  we  might  topple  over  in  somebody's  first-floor  ¥dndow,  the 
diligence  stopped  at  its  bureau,  and  our  journey  was  over. 

But  not  our  troubles.  Instantly  we  were  surrounded  by  a  gnat- 
like swarm  of  aborigines,  to  whom  the  arrival  of  our  vehicle  seemed 
the  grand  event  of  the  day.  They  buzzed  about  us  in  the  most 
sanguinary  manner,  seeming  resolved  to  pursue  us  to  the  death. 
Hand-bags,  umbrellas,  cloaks,  had  to  be  retained  by  main  force  from 
the  persistent  emissaries  of  different  hotels,  each  of  which  claimed  us 
as  their  own.  At  last  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  carried  off  by  one 
determined  young  woman,  who  looked  pleasanter  than  the  rest,  and 
decided  our  choice.  That  choice,  alas  !  was  a  mistake ;  but — ^who 
knows  ? — ^the  rest  might  have  been  equally  bad. 

We  Four  hereby  solemnly  caution  any  who  are  going  to  Coutances 
against  stopping  there.  The  five  hours  we  spent  in  that  dreadful 
town  are  still  un-fragrant  in  our  memories — and  noses.  Other  towns, 
other  hotels,  might  have  been  worse — I  think  were  worse  ;  but  this 
was  our  first  experience,  and  it  stands  out  in  boldest  relief,  forcing  on 
us  the  startling  conviction  that  there  are  human  beings  even  in  civi- 
lised France  to  whom  living  in  a  pig-stye  must  be  the  normal  and 
voluntary  condition  of  existence. 

But  the  cathedral  was  beautiful.  Truly  they  were  a  wonderful 
race,  the  men  who  built  these  mediaeval  temples,  which  seem  in 
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trath  not  built  bat  grown,  as  natural  a  growth  as  that  of  the  leafy 
arches  to  which  they  have  so  often  been  compared.  Standing  on  the 
lowest  of  the  winding  galleries  which  run  round  the  building,  looking 
through  it  seemed  like  looking  through  some  forest  vista,  suddenly 
turned  into  stone.  And  then  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  broken  by 
only  one  old  woman,  who  told  us — ^not  very  much  of  the  cathedral 
certainly,  but  a  great  deal  of  her  own  innocent  history,  and  ques- 
tioned us  as  to  ours.  We  seemed  such  wonderful  creatures  to  have 
come  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  her  cathedral,  about  whose 
grandeurs  her  weak,  ignorant  spirit  flitted  as  harmlessly  as  a  fly. 
When  we  asked  any  questions,  historical  or  otherwise,  she  said,  <'  she 
would  fetch  her  husband,  perhaps  he  knew."  But  she  herself  knew 
nothing,  beyond  having  a  certain  vague  awe  for  the  place  she  was  in, 
and  a  mild  admiration, — not  for  the  solemn  aisles,  the  lofty  cluster- 
pillars,  slender  and  graceful  as  pine  trees,  the  exquisite  painted 
windows,  forming  combinations  of  colour  on  which  the  eye  revelled 
without  end, — ^but  for  some  gaily  bedizened  Virgin  and  Child,  stuck 
in  a  tiny  decked-out  chapel,  all  frippery,  and  coloured  calico,  and 
artificial  flowers.  One  finds  the  same  continually  abroad,  and  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  so  sadden  and  complete  that  one  gets  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Could  we  ever  take  as  a  matter  of  course  the  filth,  the  squalor,  the 
untidiness,  the  painful  under-side  to  all  this  beauty,  which  sometimes 
almost  neutralised  it  ?  Was  it  wonderful  that,  when  utterly  wearied 
out,  '*  sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head,"  we  sat  waiting  for  the  dili- 
gence that  ought  to  have  started  at  three  p.m.,  but  of  course  didn't 
— ^the  cathedral  itself  was  obliterated  by  its  uncomfortable  surround- 
ings, and  we  felt  that  to  get  out  of  the  hotel  and  the  town,  to  breathe 
free  air,  and  catch  the  sea-coast  view,  which  our  map  indicated, 
would  be  delicious  ? 

But  we  reckoned  without  our  host — or  our  fellow-passengers.  Let 
me  tell  the  tale,  as  a  wholesome  warning  to  diligence  travellers. 

We  had  taken  our  places  early  in  the  forenoon ;  in  the  banquette, 
•where  we  hoped  for  at  least  fresh  air  and  a  view  of  the  country,  and 
were  just  going  to  mount,  when  there  pushed  before  us  other 
claimants — three  young  priests  and  a  layman.  The  latter,  on  our 
prior  claim  being  represented,  politely  yielded.  Not  so  those  young 
fathers  of  the  Church — rotund,  joUy,  <<  bumptious."  The  spiritual 
element,  which,  to  judge  by  its  fat  cheeks  and  sensual  mouths,  had 
not  at  all  let  go  of  the  temporal,  could  by  no  means  condescend  to  be 
either  "pitiful"  or  "courteous,"  or  "esteem  others  better  than 
itself,"  or  any  of  those  trifles  which  that  true  gentleman,  St.  Paul, 
thought  not  unworthy  also  of  a  true  Christian.  Deaf  to  remonstrances, 
they  began  to  ascend,  and  would  certainly  have  gained  the  day,  and 
doomed  us  all  to  that  smothering  den  among  the  luggage,  where  two 
men  had  abready  lighted  their  cigars,  had  not  Number  Four,  besides 
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her  excellent  French,  been  blessed  with  a  clear  sense,  not  only  of 
other  people's  rights,  bat  her  own.  With  a  mien  firm  and  calm  as 
Jeanne  d*Arc's,  she  walked  back  into  the  bureau  and  confronted  tiio 
official. 

^*  These  persons  have  seized  upon  our  places,  which  I  took  and 
paid  for  this  mommg.    You  will  please  to  return  me  my  money.'' 

**  Mais,  Madame " 

'<  It  is  useless  discussing  the  matter.  The  diligence  is  just  starting. 
Our  places,  or  the  money." 

**  If  Madame  will  allow  me  to  explain." 

She  stood  calm,  but  xemorseless  as  Fate,  holding  out  her  indignant 
hand.     *'  Give  me  my  money." 

The  official  yielded.  How  could  he  not  yield  ?  Gabbling  hurriedly, 
in  some  unintelligible  patois,  he  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  in  five  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  our  right 
places  in  the  banquette,  with  the  intrusive  priests  behind. 

We  had  conquered ;  but  we  did  not  know  our  foes,  who  had  the 
folly  of  boys  and  the  rudeness  of  men.  No  sooner  had  the  diligence 
started  than  they  commenced  a  series  of  small  annoyances,  chiefly 
directed  against  Numbers  Two  and  Four;  who,  fearing  the  com- 
bustible temperaments  of  One  and  Three,  submitted  meekly  and 
silently  to  be  elbowed  and  pushed  and  cjramped,  to  have  Coutances 
Cathedral — ^the  last  and  loveliest  view  of  it-— completely  blotted  out  by 
a  huge,  impertinent  shoulder,  and  feel  every  breath  of  the  fresh  wind, 
which  already  had  a  taste  of  the  salt  Atlantic,  contaminated  by  pesti- 
ferous tobacco-smoke.  At  last  human  nature  could  bear  no  more — 
the  sufferers  complained;  Number  Four,  in  her  most  courteous 
French ;  Number  Two,  in  a  patient  silence,  that  spoke  volumes.  One 
priest  grinned,  the  other  took  no  notice  at  all,  the  third  stuck  his 
tongue  into  his  cheek,  with  a  gesture  that  would  have  been  insulting, 
except  that  a  boor  always  degrades,  not  the  person  he  insults,  but 
himself. 

Then  uprose  the  British  lion  and  lioness.    <'  Do  that  again,  and 

you'll  suffer  for  it  I "     **  Serve  you  right,  too,  you "  here  Number 

Three  paused  for  the  worst  term  of  opprobrium  she  could  find,  and 
added,  "priest!" 

But  the  wrath  fell  harmless,  seeing  it  was  expressed  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  And  the  wronged  parties,  who  bad  the  ''  wise 
indifference  of  the  wise,"  graduaUy  succeeded  in  pacifying  their 
belongings.  Also,  since  righteous  anger  speaks  all  languages,  and  the 
priests  probably  were  cowards — most  bullies  are — they  ceased  their 
impertinences,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  passed  in  peace. 

A  curious  journey  it  was,  through  a  district  that  could  scarcely  be 
called  beautiful,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  charm  about  it,  an  old- 
world  grace,  as  if  the  face  of  the  country  had  lain  unaltered  for 
centuries.    In  the  villages,  few  and  small,  Uirough  which  we  passed. 
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the  whole  population  seemed  to  live  out  of  doors ;  the  women  sitting 
sewing,  the  children  playing  round  them.  Now  and  then,  in  a 
hamlet  of  pretension,  was  a  rope  stretched  across  the  street,  with 
a  lamp  hanging  in  the  middle;  otherwise  it  was  ohvious  that  the 
inhabitants  rose  and  went  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  that  time,  under 
the  guidance  of  clocks  and  watches,  was  a  thing  quite  unnecessary 
in  these  parts.  A  conclusion  that  experience  forced  upon  us  more 
and  more. 

Of  course  it  was  long  after  our  fixed  hour  of  arrival  at  Granville 
when  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  sea  implied  that  we  were  nearing  that 
town.  Hope  of  food  and  rest  dawned  upon  us  wearied  and  way-worn 
travellers.  We  drank  in  the  pleasant  evening  breeze,  and,  tightly 
packed  as  we  were,  so  that  no  one  could  well  stir  a  foot  without 
asking  leave  of  the  other  three,  tried  to  lean  forward  and  see  the  sun 
dipping  through  a  veil  of  greenish  amber  into  the  Atlantic, — ^when  up 
jumped  the  guard  of  the  diligence,  and  said  he  must  sit  beside  us. 
He  had  more  than  his  legal  complement  of  passengers,  and  unless  he 
could  succeed  in  concealing  one  of  them  from  the  official  eye,  he  would 
certainly  be  fined.  So  he  explained — this  not  uncivil,  big,  blue- 
Housed  Norman — and  then,  in  the  most  good-natured  way,  he 
literally,  "  sat  upon  "  Number  Three,  extinguishing  her  entirely  from 
public  view,  whistling  meanwhile  with  a  cheerful  nonchalance  that 
would  have  deceived  half-a-dozen  government  authorities.  When 
the  diligence  stopped,  and  we  descended,  uncounted,  he  ofifered  many 
apologies  and  thanks.  But  we  had  had  enough.  As  that  respectable 
vehicle  disgorged  us,  and  we  stretched  onr  stiffened  limbs,  thankful 
that  we  had  reached  our  journey's  end  unharmed,  I  think  each  of  us 
inly  concluded  that  we  had  had  enough  of  diligence  travelling  to  last 
us  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

Hark  I  actually  an  English  tongue  I  It  is  a  little  bright-faced  boy, 
who  presses  through  the  usual  crowd  which  swarms  round  the 
diligence,  and  civilly  suggests  his  hotel  as  being  the  best  in  aU 
Granville.  We  believe,  and  follow  him.  On  the  way  he  tells  us  his 
innocent  little  history — how  he  came  over  from  Jersey  some  years 
ago,  and  is  quite  naturalised  here — speaks  English  to  dl  the  English 
tourists,  of  which  there  are  not  many,  and  is  very  comfortable.  He 
leads  us  through  dark  ways,  and  on  through  what  looks  like  a  back- 
kitchen  door,  to  an  old  hostelry  with  queer  passages,  winding  stairs, 
and  in  the  very  middle  of  it  a  courtyard  open  to  the  sky,  which  you 
have  to  cross  on  proceeding  to  your  bed-rooms. 

Those  bed-rooms!  Now,  our  English  hotel-keepers  have  many 
&ults — are  extortionate,  careless,  ill  at  cooking,  worse  at  serving ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  clean.  We  English  are  a  clean  people.  We 
like  to  have  things  thorough.  Even  in  labourers*  cottages,  of  any 
decency  whatever,  you  wiU  find  the  sleeping-rooms  as  tidy  as  the 
living-rooms ;  and  in  the  commonest  country  inns,  where  the  accom- 
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modation  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  with  scarcely  even  a  parlonr  to  sit 
down  in,  you  will  find  bed-rooms  where  the  coarse  sheets  are  white 
as  snow,  where  everything  smells  of  sweet  lavender,  and  the  floor 
is  so  clean  you  might  '*  eat  your  dinner  off  it."     Now,  these  floors  ! 

When  we  quitted  the  salle-d-manger — a  grand  room,  resplendent 
with  mirrors  and  gilding,  where  a  capital  tahl^-dliote  was  going  on — 
and  went  up  the  narrow,  dark,  dirty  staircase  into  chambers  deficient 
of  every  comfort,  and  which  seemed  never  to  have  seen  soap,  water, 
and  scouring-brushes  for  at  least  ten  years,  we  shuddered  !  We 
decent  English  could  not  understand  the  anomaly.  "Have  you 
nothing  better  than  this  ?"  we  asked. 

Why,  these  were  the  very  best  rooms,  the  **  English "  wing, 
especially  adapted  for  English  tastes.  (What  must  French  tastes 
be  ?)  Landlady  and  femme  de  chambre  were  alike  astonished  that 
we  did  not  find  everything  perfect,  that  the  first  room,  which  opened 
on  a  back  street  redolent  of  all  ill  odours,  and  the  second,  which, 
being  just  over  the  kitchen,  was  like  sleeping  in  a  frying-pan  within 
scent  of  all  the  other  frying-pans,  were  not  considered  paradises  of 
repose. 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  We  must  sleep  somewhere.  So 
we  retired,  and  half  roasted,  and  half  suffocated,  spent  a  night  of 
lively  misery,  listening  to  the  moan  of  the  sea,  the  only  pleasant 
thing — and  about  8  p.m.  to  a  great  commotion  below — the  departure 
of  a  number  of  travellers  by  the  early  boat  to  Jersey.  It  was  blow- 
ing and  raining  so  fearfully  that  we  took  a  certain  wicked  consolation 
in  thinking  how  very  miserable  they  all  would  be  !  worse  even  than 
ourselves.  And  then  a  dreamy  sleep  came  over  us,  just  enough  to 
separate  yesterday  from  to-day,  and  give  a  sensation  of  its  being 
properly  morning. 

Are  we  "  enjoying "  ourselves  ?  was  the  mute  question  which  I 
think  every  one  of  us  would  have  put,  and  nobody  liked  to  answer. 
On  a  tour  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  that  you  should  enjoy  yourself, 
and  never  breathe,  even  in  your  inmost  soul,  the  not  unfrequent  sigh, 
"  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  at  home  !  **  So,  when  we  looked  out  upon  the 
dull,  grey  to-vvn,  struggling  up  the  hill-side  year  by  year,  in  its 
attempts  to  grow  from  a  fishing- village  to  a  sea-bathing  place  ;  and 
then  turned  away  towards  the  sea,  equally  dull  and  grey  in  the 
rainy  morning,  we  tried  to  say  how  pleasant  it  was  to  smell  the  salt 
air,  and  what  amusing  contre-tempSj  such  as  the  night*s  disasters, 
one  was  always  meeting  in  continental  travelling.  And  we  planned 
to  see  all  the  sights  of  Granville,  no  doubt  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  place,  only  we  all  agreed  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  So,  a  carriage  being  arranged  for — no  more  of  diligences ! 
— ^we  sallied  forth. 

Granville  has  one  feature — a  magnificent  pier.  It  was  begun  in 
1828,  and  is  scarcely  finished  still.     In  its  circuit  it  encloses  a  much 
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older  bailding,  and  it  stretches  oat  far  away  into  the  sea — ^a  sea 
which  it  would  have  been  delicioas  to  gaze  upon,  raging  and  tossing 
as  it  was,  in  stormy  wind  and  wild-beating  rain,  only  you  cannot 
quite  enjoy  the  picturesque  when  you  feel  yourselves  slowly  soaking 
and  &ave  no  clothes  but  those  you  stand  in.  And  here  for  another 
word  of  warning.  Having  been  before-time  overburdened  with 
luggage,  we  now  had  determined  to  leave  it  all  behind ;  and  armed 
only  with  bags,  we  meant  to  travel  lightly  and  airily,  with  all  our 
worldly  possessions  in  our  right  hands.  Fatal  mistake !  which  we 
already  began  to  rue.  So,  curious  as  Granville  may  be,  fine  the 
view  from  it,  landward  and  seaward,  (I  believe  the  island  of  Jersey, 
thirty-three  miles  off,  being  the  prominent  object),  our  chief  recollec- 
tions of  it  are  that  wretched  night,  and  a  morning  spent  half  in 
sheltering  in  a  sentry-box  from  the  torrents  of  rain,  and  half  in 
drying  ourselves  in  the  cuisine  of  the  hotel,  where  the  cuisinier,  a 
most  polite  young  Frenchman,  with  the  daintiest  little  white  cap  on 
his  head,  cooked  us  successfully,  turning  us  round  and  round  at  the 
fire  as  carefully  as  if  we  had  been  pigeons. 

It  is  best  to  laugh  at  misfortunes,  at  least  afterwards  ;  and  we  were 
in  by  no  means  melancholy  mood  when,  under  a  blink  of  unexpected 
sunshine,  we  drove  through  the  town,  our  horses'  bells  ringing 
cheerily,  and  our  driver's  voice  also,  as  he  *'  sang  out "  to  all  he  met 
that  he  was  going  to  Avranches,  and  was  determined  to  beat  the 
diligence,  though  it  had  started  an  hour  before  him. 

He  was  a  charioteer  quite  different  from  our  other  two.  Our 
second  diligence-driver  had  been  a  weak  man,  of  silent  tongue  and 
quiet  countenance ;  a  domestic  character  probably,  for  on  descending 
in  one  village  he  was  embraced  by  two  very  ugly  women,  whom  he 
kissed  on  both  cheeks,  for  the  public  benefit,  in  the  tenderest  manner 
possible.  But  this  third  man  was  an  altogether  jolly,  rather  than 
sentimental  person,  and  his  chief  affection  seemed  to  be  for  his  dog — 
a  splendid  bull  mastiff  who  ran  after  the  carriage, 

«  He  is  muzzled,  you  see,  Madame,  else  he  would  strangle  any- 
body ;  he  has  tried  it  several  times  upon  other  people;  but  he  is  just 
like  a  Iamb  with  me.  Here,"  calling  him  by  some  unintelligible 
name,  ^*  courez — conrez  vite  1  s'il  vous  plait."  (He  always  said 
'*  s'il  vous  plait  "  in  the  politest  manner  whenever  he  addressed  this 
redoubtable  animal.) 

We  won  the  master's  heart  by  warmly  appreciating  the  dog,  and 
he  drove  us  his  very  best — up  hill,  down  dale,  with  an  apparent 
recklessness,  but  retd  skill,  which  was  most  inspiriting.  The  land 
seemed  to  lie  in  waves,  rising  and  falling,  cut  up  into  fields,  chiefly 
of  buck- wheat  and  hemp.  The  road  we  went  along  was  another  of 
those  perfectly  straight  military  roads,  traceable  for  miles  before  and 
behind,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  this  district.  It  was  bordered 
by  hedges,  on  which  hung — oh!  such  blackberries !    If  we  could 
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have  stopped  for  them ! — ^but  no,  Avranehes  was  miles  still  away,  and 
some  of  ns  were  weary  already.  Still,  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
hits  to  remember  in  onr  tonr,  that  long,  dreamy  drive,  in  the  unex- 
pected sunshine,  throngh  a  region  which,  if  not  heantifol,  had  at  least 
the  charm  of  novelty — ^past  villages  where  life  went  on — quite  a  dif- 
ferent life  from  ours,  yet  as  vivid  in  its  interests,  as  strong  in  its 
loves.  It  flitted  by  us,  a  mere  painted  panorama,  through  which 
occasionally  a  figure  moved — ^peasants  on  foot  or  in  rude  carts ;  and, 
always  saluted  with  much  respect,  passed  singly  or  in  twos  and 
threes,  those  sombre  figures,  with  their  womanish  frocks  floating 
behind  them,  and  their  shovel-hats  shading  faces  sometimes  young, 
sometimes  old,  but  generally  coarse,  dull,  and  common-looking,  whom 
•  Number  Three,  still  burning  under  our  yesterday's  wrong,  indignantly 
called  '*  black-beetles."  They  certainly  seemed  to  be  crawling  about 
ever3rwher6 ;  and  when  one  has  imbibed  a  decided  prejudice,  how  one 
is  apt  to  assimilate  all  facts  thereto  ! 

Still,  one  thing  must  be  allowed — ^that  in  France  the  apostolic  suc- 
cessors of  Him  whom  good  old  Dekker  quaintly  calls  '<  the  first  true 
gentleman  that  ever  breathed  "  are,  as  a  rule,  not  gentlemen.  The 
emoluments  of  the  Catholic  clergy  are  so  small,  its  social  status  so 
low,  that  it  is  chiefly  filled  up  from  the  peasant  class — people  to 
whom  a  son  or  brother  in  the  priesthood  is  considered  a  gl'eat  honour 
,  and  pride.  Consequently,  many  of  them  are  ill-educated,  unrefined, 
scarcely  a  whit  better  than  their  working  brethren ;  probably  inferior, 
as  their  lazy  lives,  and  the  slight  veneering  which  their  ecclesiastical 
teaching  gives,  may  well  give  a  surface  polish  and  no  more.  At 
least,  this  was  the  explanation  offered  to  us,  by  good  authority,  of 
the  fact,  which  we  could  not  help  noticing — ^the  difference,  even 
socially,  between  the  priesthood  here  and  our  clergy  at  home. 

But  we  tried  not  to  think  about  them,  or  about  anything,  except 
present  pleasure — that  truest  wisdom  of  travellers,  to  snatch  the 
passing  joy  as  it  flies  1 — ^when,  after  traversing  miles  upon  miles  of 
this  long,  straight  road,  and  seeing  from  every  eminence  wide  tracts 
of  forest  country,  green  and  undulating,  which,  a  century  or  two  ago, 
must  have  been  glorious  hunting-ground  for  nobles  and  kings — ^we 
began  to  catch,  on  the  right  hand,  glimpses  of  the  sea,  shining  like  a 
great,  glittering  eye,  and  rising  out  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  bay, 
one  conical,  castellated  rock,  the  primary  object  of  our  tour,  which, 
for  years,  we  had  longed  to  see — ^Mont  St.  IkGchel. 

**  There  it  is  ! ''  we  all  cried  at  once«  '<  That  is  certainly  Mont 
St.  Michel!*' 

Yes— our  cocker  confirmed  the  fact,  though  without  taking  much 
interest  in  it.  Many  people  went  to  see  the  place,  and  you  could 
easily  get  to  it  across  the  sands,  from  Pontorson,  or  by  another  way 
— shorter,  though  more  difficult*  All  English  people,  he  averred, 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 
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Everything  seen  looka  less  grand  than  things  unseen;  and  yet 
there  was  a  wonderful  majesty  in  this  lonely  rook,  dedicated  to  the 
angel  of  high  places,  which  has  heen  snccessively  a  pagan  temple,  a 
hermit's  cell,  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  a  church,  a  convent,  a 
prison,  and  is  now  a  monastery  once  more.  Oh,  the  stories  it  could 
tell  of  the  conquering  kings  who  held  their  courts  here — of  the 
pilgrims  who  thronged  to  its  shrine — of  the  captives  who  languished 
in  its  awful  oubliettes  !  But  presently  we  shall  take  a  whole  day  and 
see  it — the  goal  of  our  hopes,  the  object  of  our  journey ;  so  now  we 
will  just  glance  at  it,  standing  mysterious  in  its  lonely  bay,  with  the 
afternoon  sun  shining  on  its  granite  points,  natural  or  artificial ;  for 
the  building  and  the  rock  itself  are  of  the  same  stone.  Then  we  lose 
sight  of  it,  and  come  into  a  long  avenue — ^for  either  side  the  road  is 
bordered  with  chestnuts,  magnificently  grown — ^through  which  we 
pass  to  the  foot  of  the  green-rounded  hill,  dotted  with  many  trees, 
that  seem  walking  up  and  down  its  smooth  curves,  like  the  elfin-trees 
of  German  folk-lore.  At  the  top  of  it,  like  a  lady  from  her  castle- 
tower,  looks  smiling  the  pretty  town  of  Avranches. 

Everybody  had  told  us  it  was  pretty ;  but  not  nearly  how  pretty 
it  was.  As  we  wound  up  the  spiral  road,  gaining  gradually  higher 
and  higher  views  of  the  forest-country  on  one  hand,  and  the  sea, 
with  St.  Michel  on  the  bay,  and  the  island  of  Tombeleine  lying  out 
like  a  great  whale  in  the  distance,  on  the  other,  we  thought  we  had 
never  beheld  a  lovelier  place — one  where  weary  souls  might  take 
refuge  in,  and  find  in  the  wonderful  beauty  of  nature  comfort  against 
the  ugliness  of  life's  narrow  but  gnawing  cares,  that  eat  one's  heart 
out  before  one  knows  it. 

And  when  we  dismissed  our  equipage,  and  bade  a  quite  regretful 
adieu  to  our  cocker — ^who,  strange  to  say,  was  not  merely  satisfied, 
but  grateful,  for  his  pay  and  his  pour-boire—aai  entered  tiie  hotel — 
old-fashioned  and  simple,  for  you  pasaed  right  &om  the  street  into 
the  saUe-a-numger,  so  that  the  tahle-d^hote  was  plainly  visible  to  the 
whole  town — ^what  bliss  it  was  to  find  rooms  fresh,  sweet-smelling, 
clean— yes,  actually  clean ! — ^with  their  pretty  chintz  hangings  and 
muslin  toilet'tables  reflected  in  their  polished,  dustless  floors ! 

**  Oh,  let  us  stop  here  f  Don*t  let  us  go  anywhere  else,''  was  the 
anxious  cry ;  especially  of  Number  Two,  who  found  herself  slowly 
collapsing  under  the  burdens  of  continental  travelling.    So  we  stayed. 

And  pleasant — even  when  three  out  of  us  four  had  started  off  to 
investigate  the  curiosities  of  the  town — ^very  pleasant  was  it  to  rest 
idly  in  that  shut-in  hotel  garden^  the  trees  of  which  showed  that  it 
must  have  been  a  cultivated  garden  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Their 
leaves,  still  green  and  bright,  quivered  in  the  sunshine;  over- 
shadowing square  walks,  that  glowed  with  china-asters,  African 
marigolds,  zinnias,  and  other  brilliant  autumn  flowers.  Behind 
these,  trained  on  espaliers,  was  most  magnificent  fruit — plums  that 
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made  one's  month  water,  and  pears  snch  as  one  only  sees  in  Nor- 
mandy. They  hnng  so  close  to  the  hand,  they  lay  so  temptingly  on 
the  ground,  that  nothing  hnt  the  strongest  sense  of  raeum  and  tuum 
could  keep  one  in  the  path  of  virtue — that  is  to  say,  the  garden 
walk.  Excepting  that  the  hirds  were  all  dumb,  and  there  was, 
besides  the  perfume  of*  fruit,  that  vague  autunmal  odour  which  always 
carries  with  it  a  certain  sadness — 

*'  The  Mnt  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves  " — 

that  solitary  inn-garden  would  have  been  a  little  Paradise.  Only, 
perhaps,  in  Paradise  one's  limbs  will  not  ache,  nor  one's  head  feel 
heavy  and  dull,  and  one  will  not  have  that  intense  longing  to  lay 
them  down  at  peace  on  the  familiar  home  pillow — closing  one's  eyes 
even  to  pleasantness,  and  only  desiring  rest. 

Still,  not  despbable  by  any  means  was  that. comfortable  chamber, 
its  pale  chintz,  of  which  the  pattern  is  vividly  remembered  still — a 
group  of  roses,  with  two  birds  stooping  to  kiss  one  another — and, 
set  like  a  picture  in  the  frame  of  the  window,  the  grey  roof  of  the 
opposite  house,  with  its  green  jalousies;  below  which,  in  staring 
letters,  was  one-half  the  name  of  its  occupant,  puzzling  one's  sickly 
fancy  to  try  and  find  out  the  other  half.  While,  rising  up  from  the 
world  below  came,  subdued  into  not  unpleasant  monotony,  the  high, 
shrill  French  voices  of  the  passers-by,  the  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  of  the 
horses'  bells — (all  horses  seem  to  carry  bells  hereabouts ;  our  cocher 
told  us  they  would  not  go  a  step  without  them;  what  cheerful- 
minded  animals  they  must  be  I) — and  lastly,  the  clatter  of  the 
wooden  scoots  down  the  street,  which  seems  the  perpetual  under- 
tone of  all  French  towns. 

Yes,  yes,  it  was  very  peaceful ;  nay,  to  use  a  truly  English  word, 
of  which  we  were  fast  forgetting  the  meianing,  it  was  '^  comfortable." 
Things  might  have  been  better,  certainly,  but  they  might  have  been 
a  deal  worse.  So,  not  lamenting  uselessly  the  sweet  temptations  of 
the  sunset — and  the  sun  must  be  setting  so  gloriously  just  over  Mont 
St.  Michel  I — or  the  moonlight — a  real  harvest  moon,  which  threw 
the  inn-garden  into  the  grandest  shadows,  the  most  ethereal  lights — 
we  all  gaily  separated,  declaring  that  we  would  take  our  grand 
excursion,  our  day  of  days,  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  to-morrow. 
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WILFRID  CUICBERMEDE. 

By  aEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  Author  op  "Also  Forbm,"  itc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   SWOBD   ON   THE   WALL. 

Where  possession  was  impossible,  knowledge  might  yet  be  reached : 
could  I  not  learn  the  story  of  the  ancient  weapon  ?  How  came  that 
which  had  more  fitly  hung  in  the  haU  of  a  great  castle,  here  upon  the 
wall  of  a  kitchen  ?  My  nncle  however,  I  felt,  was  not  the  source 
whence  I  might  hope  for  help.  No  better  was  my  aunt.  Indeed  I 
had  the  conviction  that  she  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about 
the  useless  thing.  It  was  her  tea-table  that  must  be  kept  bright 
for  honour's  sake.     But  there  was  grannie ! 

My  relations  with  her  had  continued  much  the  same.  The  old  fear 
of  her  lingered,  and  as  yet  I  had  had  no  inclination  to  visit  her  room 
by  myself.  I  saw  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  always  behaved  to  her  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  much  deference,  but  could  not  help  observing 
also  that  she  cherished  some  secret  offence,  receiving  their  minis- 
trations with  a  certain  condescension  which  clearly  enough  manifested 
its  origin  as  hidden  cause  of  complaint  and  not  pride.  I  wondered 
that  my  uncle  and  aunt  took  no  notice  of  it,  always. addressing  her 
as  if  they  were  on  the  best  possible  terms;  and  I  knew  that  my 
uncle  never  went  to  his  work  without  visiting  her,  and  never  went  to 
bed  without  reading  a  prayer  by  her  bedside  furst.  I  think  Nannie 
told  me  this. 

She  could  still  read  a  little,  for  her  sight  had  been  short,  and  had 
held  out  better  even  than  usual  with  such.  But  she  cared  nothing 
for  the  news  of  the  hour.  My  uncle  had  a  weekly  newspaper,  though 
not  by  any  means  regularly,  from  a  friend  in  London,  but  I  never  saw 
it  in  my  grandmother's  hands.  Her  reading  was  mostly  in  the  Spec 
tator,  or  in  one  of  Be  Foe's  works.    I  have  seen  her  reading  Pope. 
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The  Bword  was  in  my  bones,  and  as  I  judged  that  only  from  grannie 
conld  I  get  any  information  respecting  it,  I  found  myself  beginning 
to  inquire  why  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  her.  I  was  unable  to  account 
for  it,  still  less  to  justify  it.  As  I  reflected,  the  kindness  of  her  words 
and  expressions  dawned  upon  me,  and  I  even  got  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  neglect  in  not  visiting  her  ofbener  and  doing 
something  for  her.  True,  I  recalled  likewise  that  my  uncle  had 
desired  me  not  to  visit  her  except  with  him  or  my  aunt,  but  that  was 
ages  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  and  might  have  been  trouble- 
some. I  could  even  read  to  her  now  if  she  wished  it.  In  short,  I 
felt  myself  perfectly  capable  of  entering  into  social  relations  with  her 
generally.  But  if  there  was  any  flow  of  affection  towards  her,  it  was 
the  sword  that  had  broken  the  seal  of  its  fouxitain. 

One  morniug  at  breakfast  I  had  been  sitting  gazing  at  the  sword 
on  the  wall  opposite  me.  My  aunt  had  observed  the  steadiness  of  my 
look. 

"What  are  you  staring  at,  Willie?"  she  said.  "Your  eyes  are 
flzed  in  your  head.     Are  you  choking  ?*' 

The  words  offended  me.  I  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  As 
I  went  round  the  table  I  saw  that  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  staring  at 
each  other  very  much  as  I  had  been  staring  at  the  sword.  I  soon  felt 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  returned,  hoping  that  my  behaviour  might  be 
attributed  to  some  passing  indisposition.  Mechanically  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  the  wall.  Could  I  believe  them  ?  The  sword  was  gone— absolutely 
gone !  My  heart  seemed  to  swell  up  into  my  throat ;  I  felt  my  cheeks 
burning.  The  passion  grew  within  me,  and  might  have  broken  out 
in  some  form  or  other,  had  I  not  felt  that  would  at  once  betray  my 
secret.  I  sat  still  with  a  fierce  effort,  consoling  and  strengthening 
myself  with  the  resolution  that  I  would  hesitate  no  longer,  but  take 
the  first  chance  of  a  private  interview  with  grannie.  I  tried  hard  to 
look  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  when  breakfast  was  over,  went 
to  my  own  room.  It  was  there  I  carried  on  my  pasting  operations. 
There  also  at  this  time  I  drank  deep  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress:" 
there  were  swords,  and  armour,  and  giants,  and  demons  there ;  but 
I  had  no  inclination  for  either  employment  now. 

My  uncle  left  for  the  farm  as  usual,  and  to  my  delight  I  soon  dis- 
eovered  that  my  aunt  had  gone  with  him.  The  ways  of  the  house 
were  as  regular  as  those  of  a  bee-hive.  Sitting  in  my  own  room  I 
knew  precisely  where  any  one  must  be  at  any  given  moment;  for 
although  the  only  clock  we  had  was  oftener  standing  than  going,  a 
perfect  instinct  of  time  was  common  to  the  household,  Nannie  included. 
At  that  moment  she  was  sweeping  up  the  hearth  and  putting  on  the 
kettle.  In  half  an  hour  she  would  have  tidied  up  the  kitchen,  and 
would  have  gone  to  prepare  the  vegetables  for  cooking:  I  must 
wait.  But  the  sudden  fear  struck  me  that  my  aunt  might  have 
taken  the  sword  with  her — might  be  going  to  make  away  with  it 
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altogether.  I  atarted  up,  and  nislied  about  the  room  in  an  agony. 
What  conld  I  do  ?  At  length  I  heard  Nannie's  pattens  clatter  oat 
of  the  kitchen  to  a  small  outhouse  where  she  pared  the  potatoes. 
I  instantlj  descended,  crossed  the  kitchen,  and  went  up  the  winding 
atone  stair.    1  opened  grannie's  door,  and  went  in. 

She  was  seated  in  her  usual  place.  Never  till  now  had  I  felt  how 
old  she  was.  She  looked  up  when  1  entered,  for  although  she  had 
grown  very  deaf,  she  could  feel  the  floor  shake.  I  saw  by  her  eyes 
which  looked  higher  than  my  head,  that  she  had  expected  a  taller 
figure  to  follow  me.  When  I  turned  from  shutting  the  door,  I  saw 
her  arms  extended  with  an  eager  look,  and  could  see  her  hands 
trembling  ere  she  folded  them  about  me,  and  pressed  my  head  to  her 
bosom. 

"  0  Lord  I"  she  said,  "  I  thank  thee.  I  will  try  to  be  good  now. 
0  Lord,  1  have  waited,  and  thou  hast  heard  me.  1  will  believe  in 
thee  again  1 " 

From  that  moment  I  loved  my  grannie,  and  felt  I  owed  her  some- 
thing as  well  as  my  imcle.  I  had  never  had  this  feeling  about  my 
umt. 

<' Grannie!"  I  said,  trembling  from  a  conflict  of  emotions;  but 
before  1  could  utter  my  complaint,  I  had  burst  out  crying. 

"  What  have  they  been  doing  to  you,  child  ? "  she  asked,  almost 
fiercely,  and  'sat  up  straight  in  her  chair.  Her  voice  although  feeble 
and  quavering  was  determined  in  tone.  She  pushed  me  back  from 
her  and  sought  the  face  I  was  ashamed  to  show.  ^*  What  have  they 
done  to  you,  my  boy  ? "  she  repeated,  ere  I  could  conquer  my  sobs 
sufficiently  to  speak. 

«  They  have  taken  away  the  sword  that " 

**  What  sword?"  she  asked,  quickly.  ''Not  the  sword  that  your 
great-grandfather  wore  when  he  followed  Sir  Maimaduke  ?  " 

**  1  don't  know,  grannie." 

"  Don't  know,  boy  ?  The  only  thing  your  father  took  when  he . 

Not  the  sword  with  the  broken  sheath  ?  Never !  They  daren't  do 
it  1    I  will  go  down  myself.     I  must  see  about  it  at  once." 

^*  0  grannie,  don't  I "  I  died  in  terror,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair. 
"  They'll  not  let  me  ever  come  near  you  again  if  you  do." 

She  sat  down  again.  After  seeming  to  ponder  for  a  while  in 
silence,  she  said : — 

**  Well,  Willie,  my  dear,  you're  more  to  me  than  the  old  sword. 
But  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  handled  with  disrespect  for  all  that  the 

place  is  worth.    However  I  don't  suppose  they  can .     What 

made  them  do  it,  child  ?    They've  not  taken  it  down  from  the  wall  ?  " 

''Yes,  grannie.  I  think  it  was  because  1  was  staring  at  it  too 
much,  grannie.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  I  would  take  it  down  and 
hurt  myself  with  it.  But  1  was  only  going  to  ask  you  about  it.  Tell 
me  a  story  about  it,  grannie." 
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All  my  notion  was  some  story,  I  did  not  think  whether  true  or 
false,  like  one  of  Nannie's  stories. 

"  That  I  will,  my  child — ^all  about  it — all  about  it.    Let  me  see." 

Her  eyes  went  wandering  a  little  and  she  looked  perplexed. 

**  And  they  took  it  from  you,  did  they,  then  ?  Poor  child  f  Poor 
child!" 

'*  They  didn't  take  it  from  me,  grannie.  I  never  had  it  in  my 
hands." 

**  Wouldn't  give  it  you  then?     Oh  dear  I     Oh  dear !  " 

I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable — ^grannie  looked  so  strange  and  lost. 
The  old  feeling  that  she  ought  to  be  buried  because  she  was  dead 
returned  upon  me  ;  but  I  overcame  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say : 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  about  it  then,  grannie  ?  I  want  so  much  to 
bear  about  tiie  battle." 

<'  What  battle,  child  ?  Oh  yes  !  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day, 
but  I've  forgot  now,  I've  forgot  it  all  now." 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  sat  thus  for  some  time, 
while  I  grew  very  frightened.  I  would  gladly  have  left  the  room 
and  crept  down  stairs,  but  I  stood  fascinated,  gazing  at  the  withered 
face  half-hidden  by  the  withered  hand.  I  longed  to  be  anywhere 
else,  but  my  will  had  deserted  me,  and  there  I  must  remain.  At 
length  grannie  took  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  and  seeing  me,  started. 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  I  "  she  said,  ''  I  had  forgotten  you.  You  wanted 
me  to  do  something  for  you  :  what  was  it  ?  " 

**  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  about  the  sword,  grannie." 

<<  Oh  yes,  the  sword  1 "  she  returned,  putting  her  hand  again  to  her 
forehead.  **  They  took  it  away  from  you,  did  they?  Well,  never 
mind.  I  will  give  you  something  else — though  I  don't  say  it's  as 
good  as  the  sword." 

She  rose,  and  taking  an  ivory-headed  stick  which  leaned  against  the 
side  of  the  chimney-piece,  walked  with  tottering  steps  towards  the 
bureau.  There  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  small  bunch  of  keys,  and 
having,  with  some  difficulty  from  the  trembling  of  her  hands,  chosen 
one,  and  unlocked  the  sloping  cover,  she  opened  a  little  drawer  inside, 
and  took  out  a  gold  watch  with  a  bunch  of  seals  hanging  from  it. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  that  went  through  my  frame*  Did  she 
mean  to  let  me  hold  it  in  my  own  hand  ?  Might  I  have  it  as  often 
as  I  came  to  see  her  ?  Imagine  my  ecstasy  when  she  put  it  carefully 
in  the  two  hands  I  held  up  to  receive  it,  and  said : 

<<  There,  my  dear  1  You  must  take  good  care  of  it,  and  never  give 
it  away  for  love  or  money.  Don't  you  open  it — there's  a  good  boy, 
till  you're  a  man  like  your  father.  He  was  a  man  1  He  gave  it  to 
me  the  day  we  were .  married,  for  he  had  nothing  else,  he  said,  to 
oflfer  me.  But  I  would  not  take  it,  my  dear.  I  liked  better  to  see 
him  with  it  than  have  it  myself.  And  when  he  left  me,  I  kept  it  for 
you.    But  you  must  take  care  of  it,  you  know*** 
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**  Oh,  thank  you,  grannie !  "  I  cried,  in  an  agony  of  pleasure.  **  I 
will  take  care  of  it — ^indeed  JE  will.  Is  it  a  real  watch,  grannie-*- as 
real  as  uncle's  ?  *' 

<*  It*s  worth  ten  of  your  uncle's,  my  dear.  Don't  you  show  it  him 
though.  He  might  take  that  away  too.  Your  uncle's  a  very  good 
man,  my  dear,  hut  you  mustn't  mind  everything  he  says  to  you.  •  He 
forgets  things.  I  never  forget  anything.  I  have  plenty  of  time  to 
think  ahout  things.     I  never  forget." 

**  Will  it  go,  grannie  ?  "  I  asked,  for  my  uncle  was  a  much  less 
interesting  subject  than  the  watch. 

**  It  won't  go  without  being  wound  up ;  but  you  might  break  it. 
Besides,  it  may  want  cleaning.  It's  several  years  since  it  was  cleaned 
last.     Where  will  you  put  it  now  ?  " 

'*  Oh  1  I  know  where  to  hide  it  safe  enough,  grannie,"  I  exclaimed. 
**  I'll  take  care  of  it.     You  needn't  be  afraid,  grannie." 

The  old  lady  turned,  and  with  difficulty  tottered  to  her  seat.  I 
remained  where  I  was,  fixed  in  contemplation  of  my  treasure.  She 
called  me.     I  went  and  stood  by  her  knee. 

**  My  child,  there  is  something  I  want  very  much  to  tell  you,  but 
you  know  old  people  forget  things " 

**  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  never  forgot  anjrthing,  grannie." 

**  No  more  I  do,  my  dear ;  only  I  can't  always  lay  my  hands  upon 
a  thing  when  I  want  it." 

<<  It  was  about  the  sword,  grannie,"  I  said,  thinking  to  refresh  her 
memory. 

**  No,  my  dear ;  I  don't  think  it  was  about  the  sword  exactly — 
though  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  shall  remember  it  all  by- 
and-by.  It  will  come  again.  And  so  must  you,  my  dear.  Don't 
leave  your  old  mother  so  long  alone.  It's  weary,  weary  work, 
waiting." 

"Indeed  I  won't,  grannie,"  I  said.  **I  will  come  the  very  first 
time  I  can.  Only  I  mustn't  let  auntie  see  me,  you  know.— You 
don't  want  to  be  buried  now,  do  you,  grannie  ?  "  I  added  ;  for  I  had 
begun  to  love  her,  and  the  love  had  cast  out  the  fear,  and  I  did  not 
want  her  to  wish  to  be  buried. 

"I  am  very,  very  old;  much  too  old  to  live,  my  dear.  But  I  must 
do  you  justice  before  I  can  go  to  my  grave.  Now  I  know  what  I 
wanted  to  say.  It's  gone  again.  Oh  dear  I  Oh  dear !  If  I  had  you 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  everything  comes  back  as  if  it  had 
been  only  yesterday,  I  could  tell  you  all  about  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it.  But  I  can't  now — I  can't 
now." 

She  moaned  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

"  Never  mind,  grannie,"  I  said  cheerfully,  for  I  was  happy  enough 
for  all  eternity  with  my  gold  watch ;  **  I  will  come  and  see  3'ou 
again  as  soon  as  ever  I  can."     And  I  kissed  her  on  the  white  cheek. 
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**  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  think  you  had  better  go  now.  They 
may  miss  you,  and  then  I  should  never  see  you  again — ^to  talk  to,  I 
mean." 

«  Why  won't  they  let  me  come  and  see  you,  grannie  ?  "  I  asked. 

'<  That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  if  I  eould  only  see  ^  little 
better,*'  she  answered,  once  more  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 
*'  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  next  time.     Go  now,  my  dear.** 

I  left  the  room,  nothing  loath,  for  I  longed  to  be  alone  with  my 
treasure.  I  could  not  get  enough  of  it  in  grannie's  presence  even. 
Noiseless  as  a  bat  I  crept  down  the  stair.  When  I  rea4died  the  door 
at  the  foot  I  stood  and  listened.  The  kitchen  was  quite  silent.  I 
stepped  out.  There  was  no  one  there.  I  scudded  across  and  up  the 
other  stair  to  my  own  room,  carefully  shutting  the  door  behind  me. 
Then  I  sat  down  on  the  floor  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  it 
was  between  me  and  the  door,  and  I  could  run  into  the  closet  with 
my  treasure  before  any  one  entering  should  see  me. 

The  watch  was  a  very  thick  round  one.  The  back  of  it  was 
crowded  with  raised  figures  in  the  kind  of  work  called  repoussee. 
I  pored  over  these  for  a  long  time,  and  then  turned  to  the  face.  It 
was  set  all  round  with  shining  stones — ^^diamonds,  though  I  knew 
nothing  of  diamonds  then.  The  enamel  was  cracked,  and  I  followed 
every  crack  as  well  as  every  figure  of  the  hours.  Then  I  began  to 
wonder  what  I  could  do  with  it  next.  I  was  not  satisfied.  Possession 
I  found  was  not  bliss :  it  had  not  rendered  me  content.  But  it  was 
as  yet  imperfect :  I  had  not  seen  the  inside.  Grannie  had  told  me 
not  to  open  it :  I  began  to  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  denied 
thorough  possession  of  what  had  been  given  to  me.  I  believed  I 
should  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  once  saw  what  made  it  go.  I  turned 
it  over  and  over,  thinking  I  might  at  least  find  how  it  was  opened. 
I  have  little  doubt  if  I  had  discovered  the  secret  of  it,  my  virtue 
would  have  failed  me.  All  I  did  find,  however,  was  the  head  of  a 
curious  animal  engraved  on  the  handle.  This  was  something.  I 
examined  it  as  carefully  as  the  rest,  and  then  finding  I  had  for  the 
time  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  the  watch,  I  turned  to  the  seals. 
On  one  of  them  was  engraved  what  looked  like  letters,  but  I  could 
not  read  them.  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  turned  the  wrong 
way.  One  of  them  was  like  a  W.  On  the  other  seal — ^there  were 
but  two  and  a  curiously-contrived  key — ^I  found  the  same  head  as 
was  engraved  on  the  handle, — ^turned  the  other  way  of  course. 
Wearied  at  length,  I  took  the  precious  thing  into  the  dark  closet, 
and  laid  it  in  a  little  box  which  formed  one  of  my  few  posses- 
sions. I  then  wandered  out  into  the  field,  and  went  straying  about 
until  dinner-time,  during  which  I  believe  I  never  once  lifted  my  eyes 
to  the  place  where  the  sword  had  hung,  lest  even  that  action  should 
betray  the  watch. 

From  that  day,  my  head,  and  as  much  of  my  heart  as  might  be^ 
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were  filled  with  the  wateh.  And,  alas !  I  soon  found  that  my  book- 
mending  had  grown  distasteful  to  me,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
employment,  possession  was  a  poor  substitute.  As  often  as  I 
made  the  attempt  to  resume  it,  I  got  weary,  and  wandered  almost 
involuntarily  to  the  closet  to  feel  for  my  treasure  in  the  dark,  handle 
it  once  more,  and  bring  it  out  into  the  light.  Already  I  began  to 
dree  the  doom  of  riches,  in  the  Tain  attempt  to  live  by  that  which 
was  not  bread.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  certain  weight  began  to  gather 
over  my  spirit — a  sense  almost  of  wrong.  For  although  the  watoh 
had  been  given  me  by  my  grandmother,  and  I  never  doubted  either 
her  right  to  dispose  of  it  or  my  right  to  possess  it,  I  could  not  look 
my  uncle  in  the  face,  partly  from  a  vague  fear  lest  he  should  read  my 
secret  in  my  eyes,  partly  from  a  sense  of  something  out  of  joint 
between  him  and  me.  I  began  to  fancy,  and  I  believe  I  was  right, 
that  he  looked  at  me  sometimes  with  a  wistfulness  I  had  never 
seen  in  his  face  before.  This  made  me  so  uncomfortable  that  I 
began  to  avoid  his  presence  as  much  as  possible.  And  although 
I  tried  to  please  him  with  my  lessons,  I  could  not  learn  them  as 
hitherto. 

One  day  he  asked  me  to  bring  him  the  book  I  had  been  repairing. 

**  It'a  not  finished  yet,  uncle,"  I  said. 

**  Will  you  bring  it  me,  just  as  it  is  ?  I  want  to  look  for  8ome-> 
thing  in  it.'* 

I  went  and  brought  it  with  shame.  He  took  it,  and  having  found 
the  passage  he  wanted,  turned  the  volume  once  over  in  his  hands, 
and  gave  it  me  back  without  a  word. 

Next  day  I  restored  it  to  him  finished  and  tidy.  He  thanked  me, 
looked  it  over  again,  and  put  it  in  its  place.  But  I  fairly  encountered 
an  inquiring  and  somewhat  anxious  gaze.  I  believe  he  had  a  talk 
with  my  aunt  about  me  that  night, 

.  The  next  morning,  I  was  seated  by  the  bedside,  with  my  secret  in 
my  hand,  when  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  door-handle,  and 
glided  at  once  into  the  closet.  When  I  came  out  in  a  flutter  of 
anxiety,  there  was  no  one  there.  But  I  had  been  too  much  startled 
to  return  to  what  I  had  grown  to  feel  almost  a  guilty  pleasure. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,'!  crept  into  the  closet,  put  my 
hand  unerringly  into  the  one  comer  of  the  box,  found  no  watch,  and 
after  an  unavailing  search,  sat  down  in  the  dark  on  a  bundle  of  rags, 
with  the  sensations  of  a  ruined  man.  My  world  was  withered  up 
and  gone.  How  the  day  passed,  I  cannot  tell.  How  I  got  through 
my  meals,  I  cannot  even  imagine.  When  I  look  back  and  attempt  to 
recall  the  time,  I  see  but  a  cloudy  waste  of  misery  crossed  by  the 
lightning-streaks  of  a  sense  of  injury.  All  that  was  left  me  now  was 
a  cat-like  watching  for  the  chance  of  going  to  my  grandmother.  Into 
her  ear  I  would  pour  the  tale  of  my  wrong.  She  who  had  been  as 
a  haunting  discomfort  to  me,  had  grown  to  be  my  one  consolation. 
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My  lessons  went  on  as  usual.  A  certain  pride  enabled  me  to  learn 
them  tolerably  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  when  that  faded,  my  whole  being 
began  to  flag.  For  some  time  my  existence  was  a  kind  of  life  in  death* 
At  length  one  evening  my  uncle  said  to  me,  as  we  finished  my 
lessons  far  from  satisfactorily — 

"Willie,  your  aunt  and  I  think  it  better  you  should  go  to  school. 
We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  you,  but  it  will  be  better.  You 
will  then  have  companions  of  your  own  age.  You  have  not  enough 
to  amuse  you  at  home." 

He  did  not  allude  by  a  single  word  to  the  affair  of  the  watch. 
Could  my  aunt  have  taken  it,  and  never  told  him  ?     It  was  not  likely. 

I  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  any  change,  for  my  life  had  grown 
irksome  to  me. 

"  0,  thank  you,  uncle  !  "  I  cried,  with  genuine  expression. 

I  think  he  looked  a  little  sad ;  but  he  uttered  no  reproach. 

My  aunt  and  he  had  already  arranged  everything.  The  next  day 
but  one,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house.  I  was  waiting  for  it  impatiently.  -  My  new  clothes  had 
all  been  packed  in  a  little  box.  I  had  not  put  in  a  single  toy :  I 
cared  for  nothing  I  had  now.  The  box  was  put  up  beside  the  driver. 
My  aunt  came  to  the  door  where  I  was  waiting  for  my  uncle. 

"  Mayn't  I  go  and  say  good-bye  to  grannie  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  She's  not  very  well  to-day,"  said  my  aunt.  **  I  think  you  had 
better  not«    You  will  be  back  at  Christmas,  you  know." 

I  was  not  so  much  grieved  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  The  loss 
of  my  watch  had  made  the  thought  of  grannie  painful  again. 

"  Your  uncle  will  meet  you  at  the  road,"  continued  my  aunt,  seeing 
me  still  hesitate.     "  Good-bye." 

I  received  her  cold  embrace  without  emotion,  clambered  into 
the  chaise,  and  looking  out  as  the  driver  shut  the  door,  wondered 
what  my  aunt  was  holding  her  apron  to  her  eyes  for,  as  she  turned 
away  into  the  house.  My  uncle  met  us  and  got  in,  and  away 
the  chaise  rattled,  bearing  me  towards  an  utterly  new  experience  ;  for 
hardly  could  the  strangest  region  in  foreign  lands  be  more  unknown 
to  the  wandering  mariner  than  the  faces  and  ways  of  even  my  own 
kind  were  to  me.  I  had  never  played  for  one  half-hour  with  boy  or 
girL-  I  knew  nothing  of  their  pla3rthings  or  their  games.  I  hardly 
knew  what  boys  were  like,  except,  outwardly,  from  the  dim  reflex 
of  myself  in  the  broken  mirror  in  my  bed-room,  whose  lustre  was 
more  of  the  ice  than  the  pool,  and,  inwardly,  from  the  partly  excep- 
tional experiences  of  my  own  nature,  with  even  which  I  was  poorly 
enough  acquainted. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  60  TO  SCHOOL,  AND  OBANNIE  LEAVES  IT. 

It  is  an  evil  thing  to  break  up  a  family  before  the  natural  period  of 
its  dissolution.  In  the  course  of  things,  marriage,  the  necessities 
of  maintenance,  or  the  energies  of  labour  guiding  'Ho  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new,"  are  the  ordered  causes  of  separation. 

Where  the  home  is  happy,  much  injury  is  done  the  children  in 
sending  them  to  school,  except  it  be  a  day-school,  whither  they  go 
in  the  morning  as  to  the  labours  of  the  world,  but  whence  they 
return  at  night  as  to  the  heaven  of  repose.  Conflict  through  the  day, 
rest  at  night,  is  the  ideal.  A  day-school  will  suffice  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  necessary  public  or  national  spirit,  without  which  the  love 
of  the  family  may  degenerate  into  a  merely  extended  selfishness,  but 
which  is  itself  founded  upon  those  family  a£fections.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  boarding-schools  are,  in  many  cases, 
an  antidote  to  some  of  the  evil  conditions  which  exist  at  home. 

To  children  whose  home  is  a  happy  one,  the  exile  to  a  school  must 
be  bitter.  Mine,  however,  was  an  unusual  experience.  Leaving  aside 
the  specially  troubled  state  in  which  I  was  when  thus  carried  to  the 
village  of  Aldwick,  I  had  few  of  the  finer  elements  of  the  ideal  home 
in  mine.  The  love  of  my  childish  heart  had  never  been  drawn  out. 
My  grandmother  had  begxm  to  do  so,  but  her  influence  had  been 
speedily  arrested.  I  was,  as  they  say  of  cats,  more  attached  to  the 
place  than  the  people,  and  no  regrets  whatever  interfered  to  quell  the 
excitement  of  expectation,  wonder,  and  curiosity  which  filled  me  on 
the  journey.  The  motion  of  the  vehicle,  the  sound  of  the  horses' 
hoofs,  the  travellers  we  passed  on  the  road — all  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  exuberant  life  which  swelled  and  overflowed  in  me.  Every- 
thing was  as  happy,  as  excited,  as  I  was. 

When  we  entered  the  village,  behold  it  was  a  region  of  glad  tumult  I 
Were  there  not  three  dogs,  two  carts,  a  maid  carrying  pails  of  water, 
and  several  groups  of  frolicking  children  in  the  street— not  to  men- 
tion live  ducks,  and  a  glimpse  of  grazing  geese  on  the  common  ? 
There  were  also  two  mothers  at  their  cottage-doors,  each  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  I  knew  they  were  babies,  although  I  had  never  seen  a 
baby  before.  And  when  we  drove  through  the  big  wooden  gate  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  what  had  been  the  manor-house  but  was  now 
Mr.  Elder's  school,  the  aspect  of  the  building,  half-covered  with  ivy, 
bore  to  me  a  most  friendly  look.  Still  more  friendly  was  the  face  of 
the  master's  wife,  who  received  us  in  a  low  dark  parlour,  with  a 
thick  soft  carpet,  and  rich  red  curtains.  It  was  a  perfect  paradise 
to  my  imagination.  Nor  did  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Elder  at  all  jar 
with  the  vision  of  coming  happiness.  His  round,  rosy,  spectacled 
fsLce  bore  in  it  no  premonitory  suggestion  of  birch  or  rod,  and, 
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althoagh  I  continued  at  his  school  for  six  years,  I  never  saw  him  use 
either.  If  a  boy  required  that  kind  of  treatment,  he  sent  him  home. 
When  my  uncle  left  me,  it  was  in  more  than  contentment  with  my 
lot.  Nor  did  anything  occEr  to  alter  my  feeling  with  regard  to  it. 
I  soon  became  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Elder.  She  was  just  the 
woman  for  a  schoolmaster's  wife — as  full  of  maternity  as  she  could 
hold,  but  childless.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day  I  thought  I  loved 
her  far  more  than  my  aunt.  My  aunt  had  done  her  duty  towards 
me  ;  but  how  was  a  child  to  weigh  that  ?  She  had  taken  no  trouble 
to  make  me  love  her  ;  she  had  shown  me  none  of  the  signs  of  affec- 
tion, and  I  could  not  appreciate  the  proofs  of  it  yet. 

I  soon  perceived  a  great  difference  between  my  uncle's  way  of 
teaching  and  that  of  Mr.  Elder.  My  uncle  always  appeared  aware  of 
something  behind  which  pressed  upon,  perhaps  hurried  the  fact  he  was 
making  me  understand.  He  made  me  feel,  perhaps  too  much,  that  it 
was  a  mere  step  towards  something  beyond.  Mr.  Elder,  on  the  other 
hand,  placed  every  point  in  such  a  strong  light  that  it  seemed  in  itself 
of  primary  consequence.  Both  were,  if  my  judgment  after  so  many 
years  be  correct,  admirable  teachers — my  uncle  the  greater,  my 
schoolmaster  the  more  immediately  efficient.  As  I  was  a  manageable 
boy  to  the  very  verge  of  weakness,  the  relations  between  us  were 
entirely  pleasant. 

There  were  only  six  more  pupils,  all  of  them  sufficiently  older 
than  myself  to  be  ready  to  pet  and  indulge  me.  No  one  who  saw 
me  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  eldest,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  driving 
four  of  them  in  hand,  while  the  sixth  ran  alongside  as  an  outrider — 
could  have  wondered  that  I  should  find  school  better  than  home. 
Before  the  first  day  was  over,  the  sorrows  of  the  lost  watch  and  sword 
had  vanished  utterly.  For  what  was  possession  to  being  possessed  9 
What  was  a  watch,  even  had  it  been  going,  to  the  movements  of  life  ? 
To  peep  from  the  wicket  in  the  great  gate  out  upon  the  village-street, 
with  the  well  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  girl  in  the  sunshine  winding 
up  the  green  dripping  bucket  from  the  unknown  depths  of  coolness, 
was  more  than  a  thousand  watches.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
extent  of  my  new  survey  of  things.  One  of  the  causes  of  Mr. 
Elder's  keeping  no  boy  who  required  chastisement  was  his  own 
love  of  freedom,  and  his  consequent  desire  to  give  the  boys  as  much 
liberty  out  of  school  hours  as  possible.  He  believed  in  freedom. 
"  The  great  end  of  training,"  he  said  to  me  many  years  after,  when 
he  was  quite  an  old  man,  "  is  liberty ;  and  the  sooner  you  can  get  a 
boy  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  the  sooner  you  make  a  man  of  him.  This 
end  is  imjpossible  without  freedom.  Let  those  who  have  no  choice, 
or  who  have  not  the  same  end  in  view,  do  the  best  they  can  with 
such  boys  as  they  find :  I  chose  only  such  as  could  bear  liberty.  I 
never  set  up  as  a  reformer — only  as  an  educator.  For  that  kind  of 
work  others  were  more  fit  than  L     It  was  not  my  calling."     Hence 
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Mr.  Elder  no  more  allowed  labonr  to  mtmde  upon  play,  than  play  to 
intrude  upon  labonr.  As  soon  as  lessons  were  over,  we  were  free  to 
go  where  we  would  and  do  what  we  would,  under  certain  general 
jrestrictions,  which  had  more  to  do  with  social  proprieties  than  with 
school  regulations.  We  roamed  the  country  from  tea-time  till  sun- 
down ;  sometimes  in  the  summer  long  after  that.  Sometimes  also 
on  moonlit  nights  in  winter,  occasionally  even  when  the  stars  and 
the  snow  gave  the  only  light,  we  were  allowed  the  same  liberty 
until  nearly  bedtime.  Before  Christmas  came,  variety,  exercise,  and 
social  blessedness  had  wrought  upon  me  so  that  when  I  returned 
home,  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  astonished  at  the  change  in  me.  I 
had  grown  half  a  head,  and  the  paleness,  which  they  had  considered 
a  peculiar  accident  of  my  appearance,  had  given  place  to  a  rosy 
l^ow.  My  flitting  step  too  had  vanished :  I  soon  became  aware 
that  I  made  more  noise  than  my  aunt  liked,  for  in  the  old  house 
silence  was  in  its  very  temple.  My  uncle,  however,  would  only 
smile  and  say — 

"  Don't  bring  the  place  about  our  ears,  Willie,  my  boy.  I  should 
like  it  to  last  my  time.*' 

"  I'm  afraid,"  my  aunt  would  interpose,  "  Mr.  Elder  doesn't  keep 
very  good  order  in  his  school.'* 

Then  I  would  fire  up  in  defence  of  the  master,  and  my  uncle  would 
sit  and  listen,  looking  both  pleased  and  amused. 

I  had  not  been  many  moments  in  the  house  before  I  said — 

«  Mayn't  I  run  up  and  see  grannie,  uncle  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  and  see  how  she  is,"  my  aunt  said,  rising. 

She  went,  and  presently  returning,  said — 

"  Grannie  seems  a  little  better.  You  may  come.  She  wants  to 
see  you." 

I  followed  her.  When  I  entered  the  room  and  looked  expectantly 
towards  her  usual  place,  i  found  her  chair  empty.  I  turned  to  the  bed. 
There  she  was,  and  I  thought  she  looked  much  the  same ;  but  when 
I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  a  change  in  her  countenance.  She  wel- 
comed me  feebly,  stroked  my  hair  and  my  cheeks,  smiled  sweetly, 
and  closed  her  eyes.     My  aunt  led  me  away. 

When  bedtime  came,  I  went  to  my  own  room,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  What  roused  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  awoke  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness,  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  a  groan.  It  thrilled 
me  with  horror.  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened,  but  heard  no  more. 
As  I  sat  listening,  heedless  of  the  cold,  the  explanation  dawned  upon 
me,  for  my  powers  of  reflection  and  combination  had  been  developed 
by  my  enlarged  experience  of  life.  In  our  many  wanderings,  I  had 
learned  to  choose  between  roads  and  to  make  coi^ectures  from  the 
Us  of  the  country.  I  had  likewise  lived  in  a  far  larger  house  than 
my  home.  Hence  it  now  dawned  upon  me,  for  the  first  time,  that 
grannie's  room  must  be  next  to  mine,  although  approached  from  the 
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other  side,  and  that  the  groan  must  have  been  hers.  She  might  be 
in  need  of  help.  I  remembered  at  the  same  time  how  she  had 
wished  to  have  me  by  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  tell  me  what  she  could  not  recall  in  the  day.  I  got  up  at 
once,  dressed  myself,  and  stole  down  the  one  stair,  across  the  kitchen, 
and  up  the  other.  I  gently  opened  grannie's  door  and  peeped  in.  A 
fire  was  burning  in  the  room,  I  entered  and  approached  the  bed.  I 
wonder  how  I  had  the  courage;  but  children  more  than  grown 
people  are  moved  by  unlikely  impulses.  Grannie  lay  breathing 
heavily.  I  stood  for  a  moment.  The  faint  light  flickered  over  her 
white  face.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  tide  of  fear 
inseparable  from  the  night,  began  to  rise.  My  old  fear  of  her  began 
to  return  with  it     But  she  lifted  her  lids,  and  the  terror  ebbed  away. 

She  looked  at  me,  but  did  not  seem  to  know  me.     I  went  nearer. 

<*  Grannie,"  I  said,  close  to  her  ear,  and  speaking  low ;  <'  You 
wanted  to  see  me  at  night — that  was  before  I  went  to  school.  I'm 
here,  grannie." 

The  sheet  was  folded  back  so  smooth  that  she  could  hardly  have 
turned  over  since  it  had  been  arranged  for  the  night.  Her  hand  was 
lying  upon  it.  She  lifted  it  feebly  and  stroked  my  cheek  once  more. 
Her  lips  murmured  something  which  I  could  not  hear,  and  then  came 
a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan.  The  terror  returned  when  I  found  she 
could  not  speak  to  me. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  auntie  ?  "  I  whispered. 

She  shook  her  head  feebly,  and  looked  wistfully  at  me.  Her  lips 
moved  again.  I  guessed  that  she  wanted  me  to  sit  beside  her.  I 
got  a  chair,  placed  it  by  the  bedside,  and  sat  down.  She  put  out  her 
hand,. as  if  searching  for  something.  I  laid  mine  in  it.  She  closed 
her  fingers  upon  it  and  seemed  satisfied.  When  I  looked  again,  she 
was  asleep  and  breathing  quietly.  I  was  afraid  to  take  my  hand 
from  hers  lest  I  should  wake  her.  I  laid  my  head  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep  also. 

I  was  awaked  by  a  noise  in  the  room.  It  was  Nannie  lighting  the 
fire.     When  she  saw  me  she  gave  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  Hush,  Nannie !  '*  I  said ;  "  you  will  wake  grannie; "  and  as  I  spoke 
I  rose,  for  I  found  my  hand  was  free. 

"  Oh,  Master  Willie  I  '*  said  Nannie,  in  a  low  voice ;  **  how  did  you 
come  here  ?    You  sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth." 

**  Swallow  it  again,  Nannie,"  I  answered,  **  and  don't  tell  auntie. 
I  came  to  see  grannie,  and  fell  asleep.  I'm  rather  cold.  I'll  go  to 
bed  now.     Auntie's  not  up,  is  she  ?  " 

**  No.     It's  not  time  for  anybody  to  be  up  yet." 

Nannie  ought  to  have  spent  the  night  in  grannie's  room,  for  it  was 
her  turn  to  watch  ;  but  finding  her  nicely  asleep  as  she  thought,  she 
had  slipped  away  for  just  an  hour  of  comfort  in  bed.  The  hour  had 
grown  to  three.     When  she  returned  the  fire  was  out. 
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When  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  the  solemn  look  upon  my  uncle's 
face  caused  me  a  foreboding  of  change. 

"  God  has  taken  grannie  away  in  the  night,  Willie,"  said  he,  hold- 
ing the  hand  I  had  placed  in  his. 

<<Is8he  dead?''  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  then,  you  will  let  her  go  to  her  grave  now,  won't  you  ?  "  I 
said — the  recollection  of  her  old  grievance  coming  first  in  association 
with  her  death,  and  occasioning  a  more  childish  speech  than  belonged 
to  my  years. 

*'  Yes.  She'll  get  to  her  grave  now,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  trembling 
in  her  voice  I  had  never  heard  before. 

**  No,"  objected  my  uncle.  **  Her  body  will  go  to  the  grave,  but 
her  soul  will  go  to  heaven." 

"  Her  soul !  "  I  said,  "  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  Willie  I  don't  you  know  that  ?  "  said  my  aunt.  "  Don't 
you  know  you've  got  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body  ?  " 

**  I'm  sure  I  haven't,"  I  returned.     **  What  was  grannie's  like  ?  " 

''  That  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  answered. 

"  Have  you  got  one,  auntie  ?  " 

**  Yes." 

"  What  is  yours  like  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

**  But,"  I  said,  turning  to  my  uncle,  "  if  her  body  goes  to  the 
grave,  and  her  soul  to  heaven,  what's  to  become  of  poor  grannie — 
without  either  of  them  you  see  ?  " 

My  uncle  had  been  thinking  while  we  talked. 

''  That  can't  be  the  way  to  represent  the  thing,  Jane :  it  puzzles 
the  child.  No,  Willie  ;  grannie's  body  goes  to  the  grave,  but  grannie 
herself  is  gone  to  heaven.  What  people  call  her  soul  is  just  grannie 
herself." 

"  Why  don't  they  say  so,  then  ?  " 

My  uncle  fell  a  thinking  again.  He  did  not,  however,  answer  this 
last  question,  for  I  suspect  he  found  that  it  would  not  be  good  for  me 
to  know  the  real  cause — ^namely  that  people  hardly  believed  it,  and 
therefore  did  not  say  it.  Most  people  believe  far  more  in  their 
bodies  than  in  their  souls.     What  my  uncle  did  say,  was — 

"  I  hardly  know.    But  grannie's  gone  to  heaven  anyhow." 

''I'm  so  glad  I"  I  said.  '<  She  will  be  more  comfortable  there. 
She  was  too  old,  you  know,  uncle." 

He  made  me  no  reply. .  My  aunt's  apron  was  covering  her  face, 
and  when  she  took  it  away,  I  observed  that  those  eager  almost 
angry  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  I  began  to  feel  a  movement  at 
my  heart,  the  first  fluttering  physical  sign  of  a  waking  love  towards 
her. 
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**  Don't  cry,  auntie,"  I  said.  **  I  don't  see  anything  to  eiy  about. 
Grannie  has  got  what  she  wanted." 

She  made  me  no  answer,  and  I  sat  down  to  my  break&st.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  I  could  not  eat  it.  I  rose  and  took  my  way  to 
the  hollow  in  the  field.  I  felt  a  strange  excitement,  not  sorrow. 
Grannie  was  actually  dead  at  last.  I  did  not  quite  know  what  it 
meant.  I  had  never  seen  a  dead  body.  Neither  did  I  know  that 
she  had  died  while  I  slept  with  my  hand  in  hers.  Nannie  had  found 
her  quite  cold.  Had  we  been  a  talking  family,  I  might  hare  been 
uneasy  until  I  had  told  the  story  of  my  last  interview  with  her ;  but 
I  never  thought  of  saying  a  word  about  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
now  that  I  was  waked  up  and  sent  to  the  old  woman,  my  great 
grandmother,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  help  her  to  die  in  comfort. 
Who  knows  ?  What  we  can  neither  prove  nor  comprehend  forms,  I 
suspect,  the  infinitely  larger  part  of  our  being. 

When  I  was  taken  to  see  what  remained  of  grannie,  I  experienced 
nothing  of  the  dismay  which  some  children  feel  at  the  sight  of  death. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  seen  something  just  in  time  to  leave  the  look  of 
it  behind  her  there,  and  so  the  final  expression  was  a  revelation. 
For  a  while  there  seems  to  remain  this  one  link  between  some  dead 
bodies  and  their  living  spirits.  But  my  aunt,  with  a  common  super- 
stition, would  have  me  touch  the  face.  That,  I  confess,  made  me 
shudder :  the  cold  of  death  is  so  unlike  any  other  cold !  I  seemed 
to  feel  it  in  my  hand  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  saw  what  seemed  granni&^I  am  too  near  death  myself  to  consent 
to  call  a  dead  body  the  man  or  the  woman — ^laid  in  the  grave  for 
which  she  had  longed,  and  returned  home  with  a  sense  that  somehow 
there  was  a  barrier  broken  down  between  me  and  my  uncle  and  aunt. 
I  felt  as  near  my  tmcle  now  as  I  had  ever  been.  That  evening  he 
did  not  go  to  his  own  room,  but  sat  with  my  aunt  and  me  in  the 
kitchen-hall.  We  pulled  the  great  high-backed  oaken  settle  before 
the  fire,  and  my  aunt  made  a  great  blaze,  for  it  was  very  cold. 
They  sat  one  in  each  comer,  and  I  sat  between  them,  and  told 
them  many  things  concerning  the  school.  They  asked  me  questions 
and  encouraged  my  prattle,  seeming  well  pleased  that  the  old  silence 
should  be  broken.  I  fancy  I  brought  them  a  little  nearer  to  each 
other  that  night.  It  was  after  a  funeral,  and  yet  they  both  looked 
happier  than  I  had  ever  seen  them  before. 


CHAPTER  IX 

I    SIN    AND    BEPENT. 


The  Christmas  holidays  went  by  more  rapidly  than  I  had  expected. 
I  betook  myself  with  enlarged  faculty  to  my  book-mending,  and  more 
than  ever  enjoyed  making  my  uncle's  old  volumes  tidy.     When  I 
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retomed  to  s^ool,  it  was  with  real  sorrow  at  parting  from  my  jmeie ; 
and  even  towards  my  annt  I  now  felt  a  growing  attraction. 

I  eball  not  dwell  upon  my  school  history.  That  would  be  to  spin 
oat  my  narrative  unnecessarily.  I  shall  only  relate  such  occurrences 
as  are  guide-posts  in  the  direction  of  those  main  events  which  pro- 
perly constitute  my  history. 

I  had  been  about  two  years  with  Mr.  Elder.  The  usual  holida3rs 
had  intervened,  upon  which  occasions  I  found  the  pleasures  of  home 
80  multiplied  by  increase  of  liberty  and  the  enlarged  confidence  of 
my  uncle,  who  took  me  about  with  him  everywhere,  that  they  were 
now  ahnost  capable  of  rivalling  those  of  school.  But  before  I  relate 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  second  autumn,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  my  character  at  this  time. 

My  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  I  had  never  been  driven^ 
at  oppressed  in  any  way.  The  affair  of  the  watch  was  quite  an 
isolated  instance,  and  so  immediately  followed  by  the  change  and 
freeh  life  of  school,  that  it  had  not  left  a  mark  behind.  Nothing  had  yet 
occurred  to  generate  in  me  any  fear  before  the  face  of  man.  I  had 
been  vaguely  uneasy  in  relation  to  my  grandmother,  but  that  uneasi- 
ness had  almost  vanished  before  her  death.  Hence  the  faith  natural 
to  childhood  had  received  no  check.  My  aunt  was  at  worst  cold; 
she  had  never  been  harsh ;  while  over  Nannie  I  was  absolute  ruler. 
The  only  time  that  evil  had  threatened  me,  I  had  been  faithfully 
defended  by  my  guardian  uncle.  At  school,  while  I  found  myself 
mote  under  law,  I  yet  found  myself  possessed  of  greater  freedom, 
£very  one  was  friendly  and  more  than  kind.  From  all  this  the  result 
was  that  my  nature  was  unusually  trusting. 

We  had  a  whole  holiday,  and,  all  seven,  set  out  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. It  was  a  delicious  morning  in  autumn,  clear  and  cool,  with 
a  great  light  in  the  east,  and  the  west  nowhere.  Neither  the 
autumnal  tints,  nor  the  sharpening  wind  had  any  sadness  in  those 
yoxmg  years  which  we  call  the  old  years  afterwards.  How  strange 
it  seems  to  have — all  of  us — to  say  with  the  Jewish  poet :  I  have 
been  young  and  now  am  old  I  A  wood  in  the  distance,  rising  up 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  was  our  goal,  for  we  were  after  hazel-nuts. 
Frolicking,  scampering,  leaping  over  stiles,  we  felt  the  road  vanish 
under  our  feet.  When  we  gained  the  wood,  although  we  failed  in  our 
quest,  we  found  plenty  of  amusement ;  that  grew  everyvi^here.  At 
length  it  was  time  to  return,  and  we  resolved  on  going  home  by 
another  road — one  we  did  not  know. 

After  walking  a  good  distance,  we  arrived  at  a  gate  and  lodge, 
where  we  stopped  to  inquire  the  way.  A  kind-faced  woman  informed 
us  that  we  should  shorten  it  much  by  going  through  the  park,  which, 
as  we  seemed  respectable  boys,  she  would  allow  us  to  do.  We 
thanked  her,  entered,  and  went  walking  along  a  smooth  road,  through 
op^i  award,  dumps  oi  trees,  and  an  occasional  piece  of  artful  neglect 
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in  the  shape  of  rough  hillocks  covered  with  wild  shrabs,  such  as  briar 
and  broom.  It  was  very  delightful,  and  we  walked  along  merrily.  I 
can  yet  recall  the  individual  shapes  of  certain  hawthorn  trees  we 
passed,  whose  extreme  age  had  found  expression  in  a  wild  grotesque- 
ness,  which  would  have  been  ridiculous,  but  for  a  dim,  painful 
resemblance  to  the  distortion  of  old  age  in  the  human  family. 

After  walking  some  distance,  we  began  to  doubt  whether  we  might 
not  have  missed  the  way  to  the  gate  of  which  the  woman  had  spoken. 
For  a  wall  appeared,  which,  to  judge  from  the  tree-tops  visible  over 
it,  must  surround  a  kitchen  garden  or  orchard ;  and  from  this  we 
feared  we  had  come  too  nigh  the  house.  We  had  not  gone  much 
farther  before  a  branch,  projecting  over  the  wall,  from  whose  tip, 
as  if  the  tempter  had  gone  back  to  his  old  tricks,  hung  a  rosy- 
cheeked  apple,  drew  our  eyes  and  arrested  our  steps.  There  are 
grown  people  who  cannot,  without  an  effort  of  the  imagination, 
figure  to  themselves  the  attraction  between  a  boy  and  an  apple; 
but  I  suspect  there  are  others  the  memories  of  whose  boyish 
freaks  will  render  it  yet  more  difficult  for  them  to  understand  a 
single  moment's  contemplation  of  such  an  object  without  the 
endeavour  to  appropriate  it.  To  them  the  boy  seems  made  for  the 
apple,  and  the  apple  for  the  boy.  Bosy,  round-faced,  spectacled  Mr. 
Elder,  however,  had  such  a  fine  sense  of  honour  in  himself  that  he 
had  been  to  a  rare  degree  successful  in  developing,  a  similar  sense  in 
his  boys,  and  I  do  believe  that  not  one  of  us  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, except  possibly  those  of  terrifying  compulsion,  have  pulled 
that  apple.  We  stood  in  rapt  contemplation  for  a  few  moment,  and 
then  walked  away.  But  although  there  are  no  degrees^  in  Virtue,  who 
will  still  demand  her  uttermost  farthing,  there  are  degrees  in  the 
virtuousness  of  human  beings. 

As  we  walked  away,  I  was  the  last,  and  was  just  passing  firom 
under  the  branch  when  something  struck  the  ground  at  my  heel.  I 
turned.  An  apple  must  fall  some  time,  and  for  this  apple  that  some 
time  was  then.  It  lay  at  my  feet.  I  lifted  it  and  stood  gazing  at 
it — ^I  need  not  say  with  admiration.  My  mind  fell  a  working.  The 
adversary  was  there  and  the  angel  too.  The  apple  had  dropped  at 
my  feet ;  I  had  not  pulled  it.  There  it  would  lie  wasting,  if  some  one 
with  less  right  than  I — said  the  prince  of  special  pleaders — ^was  not  the 
second  to  find  it.  Besides,  what  fell  in  the  road  was  public  property* 
Only  this  was  not  a  public^  road,  the  angel  reminded  me.  My  will 
fluttered  from  side  to  side,  now  turning  its  ear  to  my  conscience^ 
now  turning  away  and  hearkening  to  my  impulse.  At  last,  weary  of 
the  strife,  I  determined  to  settle  it  by  a  just  contempt  of  trifles — and, 
half  in  desperation,  bit  into  the  ruddy  cheek. 

The  moment  I  saw  the  wound  my  teeth  had  made,  I  knew  what  I 
had  done,  and  my  heart  died  within  me.  I  was  self-condemned.  It  was 
a  new  and  an  awful  sensation — a  sensation  that  could  not  be  for  a 
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moment  endured.  The  misery  was  too  intense  to  leave  room  for 
repentance  even.  With  a  sudden  resolve  bom  of  despair,  1  shoved  the 
type  of  the  broken  law  into  my  pocket  and  followed  my  companions. 
But  I  kept  at  some  distance  behind  them,  for  as  yet  I  dared  not  hold 
farther  communication  with  respectable  people.  I  did  not,  and  do  not 
now  believe,  that  there  was  one  amongst  them  who  would  have  done 
as  I  had  done.  Probably  also  not  one  of  them  would  have  thought  of 
my  way  of  deliverance  from  unendurable  self-contempt.  The  curse  had 
passed  upon  me,  but  I  saw  a  way  of  escape. 

A  few  yards  further,  they  found  the  road  we  thought  we  had 
missed.  It  struck  oflf  into  a  hollow,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  trees.  As  they  turned  into  it  they  looked  back  and  called  me  to 
come  on.  I  ran  as  if  I  wanted  to  overtake  them,  but  the  moment 
they  were  out  of  sight,  left  the  road  for  the  grass,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  trees,  overflowing  the  hollow  in  which  my  com- 
panions had  disappeared,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  level 
above.  As  I  entered  their  shadow,  my  old  awe  of  the  trees  returned 
upon  me — an  awe  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  but  revived  by  my  crime. 
I  pressed  along  however,  for  to  turn  back  would  have  been  more 
dreadful  than  any  fear.  At  length,  with  a  sudden  turn,  the  road 
left  the  trees  behind,  and  what  a  scene  opened  before  me !  I  stood 
on  the  verge  of  a  large  space  of  greensward,  smooth  and  well-kept 
as  a  lawn,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  surface.  From  all  sides  it 
rose  towards  the  centre.  There  a  broad,  low  rock  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  it,  and  upon  the  rock  stood  the  lordliest  house  my  childish  eyes 
had  ever  beheld.  Take  situation  and  all,  and  I  have  scarcely  yet 
beheld  one  to  equal  it.  Half-castle,  half  old  English  country  seat, 
it  covered  the  rock  with  a  huge  square  of  building,  from  various 
parts  of  which  rose  towers,  mostly  square  also,  of  different  heights. 
I  stood  for  one  brief  moment  entranced  with  awful  delight.  A 
building  which  has  grown  for  ages,  the  outcome  of  the  life  of  powerful 
generations,  has  about  it  a  majesty  which,  in  certain  moods,  is  over- 
powering. For  one  brief  moment  I  forgot  my  sin  and  its  sorrow. 
But  memory  awoke  with  a  fresh  pang.  To  this  lordly  place  I,  poor 
miserable  sinner,  was  a  debtor  by  wrong  and  shame.  Let  no  one 
laugh  at  me  because  my  sin  was  small :  it  was  enough  for  me,  being 
that  of  one  who  had  stolen  for  the  first  time,  and  that  without  pre- 
vious declension,  and  searing  of  the  conscience.  I  hurried  towards 
the  building,  anxiously  looking  for  some  entrance. 

I  had  approached  so  near  that,  seated  on  its  rock,  it  seemed  to  shoot 
its  towers  into  the  zenith,  when,  rounding  a  comer,  I  came  to  a  part 
where  the  height  sank  from  the  foundation  of  the  house  to  the  level  by 
a  grassy  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  espied  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, in  a  white  hat,  who  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets, 
looking  about  him.   He  was  taU  and  stout,  and  carried  himself  in  what 
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seemed  to  me  a  stately  manner.  As  I  drew  near  him  I  felt  somewhat 
encouraged  hy  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  which  was  rubicond  and,  I 
thought,  good-natured ;  but,  approaching  him  rather  from  behind,  I 
could  not  see  it  well.     When  I  addressed  him,  he  started. 

"  Please,  sir,"  I  said,  "  is  this  your  house  ?  " 

^' Yes,  my  man  ;  it  is  my  house,"  he  answered,  looking  down  on 
me  with  bent  neck,  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets. 

<^  Please,  sir,"  I  said,  but  here  my  voice  began  to  tremble,  and 
he  grew  dim  and  large  through  the  veil  of  my  gathering  tears.  I 
hesitated. 

**  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  '*  he  asked,  in  a  tone  half  jocular,  half 
kind. 

I  made  a  great  effort  and  recovered  my  self-possession. 

"  Please,  sir,"  I  repeated,  **  I  want  you  to  box  my  ears." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  funny  fellow  I  What  should  I  box  your  ears  for, 
pray?" 

**  Because  I've  been  very  wicked,"  I  answered ;  and,  putting  my 
hand  in  my  pocket,  I  extracted  the  bitten  apple,  and  held  it  up  to  him. 

*'  Ho  I  ho !  "  he  said,  beginning  to  guess  what  I  must  mean,  but 
hardly  the  less  bewildered  for  that ;  <Ms  that  one  of  my  apples  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir.  It  fell  down  from  a  branch  that  hung  over  the  wall.  I 
took  it  up,  and — and — ^I  took  a  bite  of  it,  and — and — ^I'm  so  sorry !  " 

Here  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying  which  I  choked  as  much  as  I  could. 
I  remember  quite  well  how,  as  I  stood  holding  out  the  apple,  my  arm 
would  shake  with  the  violence  of  my  sobs. 

<<  I'm  not  fond  of  bitten  apples,"  he  said.  **  You  had  better  eat  it 
up  now." 

This  brought  me  to  myself.  If  he  had  shown  me  sympathy,  I 
should  have  gone  on  cr3dng. 

**  1  would  rather  not.     Please  box  my  ears." 

**  I  don't  want  to  box  your  ears.  You're  welcome  to  the  apple. 
Only  don't  take  what's  not  your  own  another  time." 

"  But,  please,  sir,  I'm  so  miserable  1  " 

^*  Home  with  you !  and  eat  your  apple  as  you  go,"  was  his  un- 
consoling  response. 

"  I  can't  eat  it ;  I'm  so  ashamed  of  myself." 

'^When  people  do  wrong,  I  suppose  they  must  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.     That's  all  right,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Why  won't  you  box  my  ears,  then  ?  "  I  persisted. 

It  was  my  sole  but  unavailing  prayer.  He  turned  away  towards 
the  house.  My  trouble  rose  to  agony.  I  made  some  wild  motion 
of  despair,  and  threw  myself  on  the  grass.  He  turned,  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  said  in  a  changed  tone — 

**  My  boy,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  your- 
self any  more.  The  affair  is  not  worth  it.  <Such  a  trifle  I  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
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I  got  up.    A  new  thought  of  possihle  relief  had  crossed  my  mind. 

''Please,  sir,  if  you  won't  box  my  ears,  will  you  shake  hands 
with  me?" 

''  To  be  sore  I  will,"  he  answered,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  giving 
mine  a  very  kindly  shake.     "  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

''  I  am  at  school  at  Aldwiok,  at  Mr.  Elder's." 

"You're  a  long  way  from  home  t  " 

"  Am  I,  sir  ?  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  go  ?  But  it's  of  no  con- 
sequence. I  don't  mind  anything  now  you've  forgiven  me.  I  shall 
soon  run  home." 

"  Gome  with  me  first.     You  must  have  something  to  eat." 

I  wanted  nothing  to  eat,  but  how  could  I  oppose  anything  he  said? 
I  followed  kim  at  once,  drying  my  eyes  as  I  went.  He  led  me 
to  a  great  gate  which  I  had  passed  before,  and  opening  a  wicket,^ 
took  me  across  a  court,  and  through  another  building  where  I  saw 
many  servants  going  about ;  then  across  a  second  court  which  was 
paved  with  large  flags,  and  so  to  a  door  which  he  opened,  calling — 

"  Mrs.-* Wilson !  Mrs.  Wilson  !  I  want  you  a  moment." 

"Yes,  Sir  Giles,"  answered  a  tall,  stiff-looking,  elderly  woman 
who  presently  appeared  descending,  with  upright  spine,  a  corkscrew 
staircase  of  stone. 

"  Here  is  a  young  gentleman,  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  seems  to  have 
lost  his  way.  He  is  one  of  Mr.  Elder's  pupils  at  Aldwick.  Will  you 
get  him  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  send  him  home  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Sir  Giles." 

"  Good-bye,  my  man,"  said  Sir  Giles,  again  shaking  h^ds  with 
me.  Then  turning  anew  to  the  housekeeper,  for  such  I  found  she 
was,  he  added : 

"  Couldn't  you  find  a  bag  for  him,  and  fill  it  with  some  of  those 
brown  pippins  ?    They're  good  eating,  ain't  they  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  Sir  Giles." 

Thereupon  Sir  Giles  withdrew,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  and 
leaving  me  with  the  sense  of  life  from  the  dead. 

*•  What's  your  name,  young  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  with, 
I  thought,  some  degree  of  sternness. 

"  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,"  I  answered. 

She  stared  at  me  a  little,  with  a  stare  which  would  have  been  a  start 
in  most  women.  I  was  by  this  time  calm  enough  to  take  a  quiet 
look  at  her.  She  was  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a  white  neckerchief 
crossing  in  front,  and  black  mittens  on  her  hands.  After  gazing  at 
me  fixedly  for  a  moment  or  two,  she  turned  away  and  ascended^the 
stair,  which  went  up  straight  from  the  door,  saying — 

"  Come  with  me,  Master  Cumbermede.  You  must  have  some  tea 
before  you  go." 

I  obeyed,  and  followed  her  into  a  long,  low-ceiled  room,  wain- 
scotted  all  over  in  panels,  with  a  square  moulding  at  the  top,  which 
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served  for  a  cornice.  The  ceiling  was  ornamented  with  plaster 
reliefs.  The  windows  looked  out,  on  one  side  into  the  court,  on  the 
other  upon  the  park.  The  floor  was  black  and  polished  like  a  mirror, 
with  bits  of  carpet  here  and  there,  and  a  rug  before  the  curious,  old- 
fashioned  grate,  where  a  little  fire  was  burning  and  a  small  kettle 
boiling  fiercely  on  the  top  of  it.  The  tea  tray  was  already  on  the 
table.  She  got  another  cup  and  saucer,  added  a  pot  of  jam  to  the 
preparations,  and  said : 

'^  Sit  down  and  have  some  bread  and  butter,  while  I  make  the  tea." 

She  cut  me  a  great  piece  of  bread,  and  then  a  great  piece  of  butter, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  discovering  that  the  quality  was  worthy  of  the 
quantity.  Mrs.  Wilson  kept  a  grave  silence  for  a  good  while.  At 
last,  as  she  was  pouring  out  the  second  cup,  she  looked  at  me  over  the 
tea-pot,  and  said — 

"  You  don't  remember  your  mother,  I  suppose,  Master  Cumber- 
mede ?  " 

**  No,  ma*am.     I  never  saw  my  mother.'* 

*<  Within  your  recollection,  you  mean.  But  you  must  have  seen 
her,  for  you  were  two  years  old  when  she  died." 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother,  then,  ma'am  ?  "  I  asked,  but  without 
any  great  surprise,  for  the  events  of  the  day  had  been  so  much  out  of 
the  ordinary,  that  I  had  for  the  time  almost  lost  the  faculty  of  wonder. 

She  compressed  her  thin  lips,  and  a  perpendicular  wrinkle  appeared 
in  the  middle  of  her  forehead,  as  she  answered — 

"Yes  ;  I  knew  your  mother." 

**  She  was  very  good,  wasn't  she,  ma'am  ?  "  I  said,  with  my  mouth 
fall  of  bread  and  butter. 

**  Yes.     Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

**  I  was  sure  of  it.     Nobody  ever  told  me." 

"Did  they  never  talk  to  you  about  her  ?  " 

**  No,  ma'am." 

"  So  you  are  at  Mr.  Elder's,  are  you  ?  "  she  said,  after  another 
long  pause,  during  which  I  was  not  idle,  for  my  trouble  being  gone 
I  could  now  be  hungrj'. 

"  Yos,  ma'am." 
'^.   **  How  did  you  come  here,  then  ?  " 

"  I  walked  with  the  rest  of  the  boys ;  but  they  are  gone  home 
without  me." 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Giles,  my  fault  had  already  with- 
drawn so  far  into  the  past,  that  I  wished  to  turn  my  back  upon  it 
altogether.  I  saw  no  need  for  confessing  it  to  Mrs.  Wilson ;  and 
there  was  none. 

**  Did  you  lose  your  way  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  What  brought  you  here,  then  ?  I  suppose  you  wanted  to  see 
the  place." 
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'<  The  woman  at  the  lodge  told  us  the  nearest  way  was  through 
the  park." 

I  quite  expected  she  would  go  on  cross-questioning  me,  and  then 
all  the  truth  would  have  had  to  come  out.  But  to  my  great  relief, 
she  went  no  further,  only  kept  eying  me  in  a  manner  so  oppres- 
sive as  to  compel  me  to  eat  bread  and  butter  and  strawberry  jam 
with  self-defensive  eagerness.  I  presume  she  trusted  to  £nd  out 
the  truth  by-and-by.  8he  contented  herself  in  the  meantime  with 
asking  questions  about  my  uncle  and  aunt,  the  farm,  the  school  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elder,  all  in  a  cold,  stately,  refraining  manner,  with 
two  spots  of  red  in  her  face — one  on  each  cheek-bone,  and  a  thin 
rather  peevish  nose  dividing  them.  But  her  forehead,  was  good,  and 
when  she  smiled,  which  was  not  often,  her  eyes  shone.  Still,  even 
I,  with  my  small  knowledge  of  womankind,  was  dimly  aware  that 
she  was  feeling  her  way  with  me,  and  I  did  not  like  her  much. 

''  Have  you  nearly  done  ?  '*  she  asked  at  length. 

"Yes,  quite,  thank  you,"  I  answered. 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  school  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma*am ;  of  course." 

"  How  are  you  going  ?  " 

**  If  you  will  tell  me  the  way " 

**  Do  you  know  how  far  you  are  from  Aldwick  ?  " 

**No,  ma'am." 

«  Eight  miles,"  she  answered ;  '*  and  it's  getting  rather  late." 

I  was  seated  opposite  the  windows  to  the  park,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  vrith  some  dismay  that  the  air  was  getting  dusky.  I  rose  at 
once,  saying — 

^'  I  must  make  haste.     They  will  think  I  am  lost." 

"  But  you  can  never  walk  so  far.  Master  Cumbermede." 

'<  Oh,  but  I  must !  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  get  back  as  fast  as 
possible.'* 

''  You  never  can  walk  such  a  distance.  Take  another  bit  of  cake 
while  I  go  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

Another  piece  of  cake  being  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  I 
might  at  least  wait  and  see  what  Mrs.  Wilson's  design  was.  She 
left  the  room,  and  I  turned  to  the  cake.  In  a  little  while  she  came 
back,  sat  down,  and  went  on  talking.  I  was  beginning  to  get  quite 
uneasy,  when  a  maid  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  and  said — 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  dog-cart 's  ready,  ma'am." 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  turning  to  me,  said — more 
kindly  than  she  had  yet  spoken — 

"Now,  Master  Cumbermede,  you  must  come  "and  see  me  again. 

I'm  too  busy  to  spare  much  time  when  the  family  is  at  home ;  but 

they  are  all  going  away  the  week  after  next,  and  if  you  vnll  come 

and  see  me  then,  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  over  the  house." 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  and  led  the  way  from  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
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court  by  another  gate  from  that  by  which  I  had  entered.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  descent,  a  groom  was  waiting  with  the  dog-cart. 

**  Here,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  **  take  good  care  of  the  young 
gentleman,  and  put  him  down  safe  at  Mr.  Elder's.  Master  Wilfrid, 
you'll  find  a  hamper  of  apples  underneath.  You  had  better  not  eat 
them  all  yourself,  you  know.  Here  are  two  or  three  for  you  to  eat 
by  the  way." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wilson.  No;  I'm  not  quite  so  greedy  as  that,'* 
I  answered  gaily,  for  my  spirits  were  high  at  the  notion  of  a  ride  in 
the  dog-cart  instead  of  a  long  and  dreary  walk. 

When  I  was  fairly  in,  she  shook  hands  with  me,  reminding  me 
that  I  was  to  visit  her  soon,  and  away  went  the  dog- cart  behind  a 
high-stepping  horse.  I  had  never  before  been  in  an  .open  vehicle  of 
any  higher  description  than  a  cart,  and  the  ride  was  a  great  delight. 
We  went  a  different  road  from  that  which  my  companions  had  taken. 
It  lay  through  trees  all  the  way  till  we  were  out  of  the  park. 

''  That  's  the  land- steward's  house,"  said  James. 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  "  I  returned,  not  much  interested.  "  What  great 
trees  those  are  all  about  it !  " 

**Yes;  they're  the  finest  elms  in  aU  the  county  those,"  he 
answered.  **  Old  Coningham  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  got 
the  last  baronet  to  let  him  build  his  nest  there.  Here  we  are  at  the 
gate ! " 

We  came  out  upon  a  country  road,  which  ran  between  the  wall  of 
the  park  and  a  wooden  fence  along  a  field  of  grass.  I  offered  James 
one  of  my  apples,  which  he  accepted. 

**  There,  now !  "  he  said,  "  there's  a  field  ! — ^A  right  good  bit  o' 
grass  that !  Our  people  has  wanted  to  throw  it  into  the  park  for 
hundreds  of  years.  But  they  won't  part  with  it  for  love  or  money. 
It  ought  by  rights  to  be  ours,  you  see,  by  the  lie  of  the  country.  It's 
all  one  grass  with  the  park.  But  I  suppose  them  as  owns  it  ain't  of 
the  same  mind. — Cur'ous  old  box !  "  he  added,  pointing  with  his 
whip  a  long  way  off.     "  You  can  just  see  the  roof  of  it." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed.  A  rise  in  the  ground  hid 
all  but  an  ancient,  high-peaked  roof.  What  was  my  astonishment 
to  discover  in  it  the  roof  of  my  own  home  !  I  was  certain  it  could 
be  no  other.  It  caused  a  strange  sensation,  to  come  upon  it  thus 
from  the  outside,  as  it  were,  when  I  thought  myself  miles  and  miles 
away  from  it.  I  fell  a  pondering  over  the  matter ;  and  as  I  reflected, 
I  became  convinced  that  the  trees  from  which  we  had  just  emerged 
were  the  same  which  used  to  chum  the  wind  for  my  childish  fancies. 
I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  share  my  feelings  with  my  new  acquaintance ; 
but  presently  he  put  his  whip  in  the  socket  and  fell  to  eating  his 
apple.  There  was  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  he  afterwards 
resumed  deserving  of  record.  He  pulled  up  at  the  gate  of  the  school, 
where  I  bade  him  good  night  and  rang  the  bell. 
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There  was  great  rejoicing  over  me  when  I  entered »  for  the  boys 
had  arrived  without  me  a  little  while  before,  having  searched  all 
about  the  place  where  we  had  parted  company,  and  come  at  length 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  played  them  a  trick  in  order  to  get 
home  without  them,  there  having  been  some  fun  on  the  road  con- 
cerning my  local  stupidity.  Mr.  Elder,  however,  took  me  to  his 
own  room,  and  read  me  a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of  not  abusing 
my  privileges.  I  told  him  the  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  thought  he  behaved  very  oddly.  He  turned  away  every  now 
then,  blew  his  nose,  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them  carefully, 
and  replaced  them  before  turning  again  to  me. 

''  Go  on,  go  on,  my  boy.    I'm  listening,"  he  would  say. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  he  was  lajighing  or  crying.  I  suspect  both. 
When  I  had  finished,  he  said,  very  solemnly — 

**  Wilfrid,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  wrong  you  were  about  the  apple,  for  you  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do.  But  you  did  the  right  thing  when  your  eyes  were  opened. 
I  am  greatly  pleased  with  you,  and  greatly  obliged  to  Sir  Giles.  I 
will  write  and  thank  him  this  very  night." 

''  Please,  sir,  ought  I  to  tell  the  boys  ?    I  would  rather  not." 

**  No.     I  do  not  think  it  necessary." 

He  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

**  Ask  Master  Tox  to  step  this  way." 

Fox  was  the  oldest  boy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving. 

"Fox,"  said  Mr.  Elder,  "  Cumbermede  has  quite  satisfied  me. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  asking  him  no  questions.  I  am  quite  aware 
such  a  request  must  seem  strange,  but  I  have  good  reasons  for 
making  it." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Fox,  glancing  at  me. 

'*  Take  him  with  you,  then,  and  tell  the  rest.  It  is  as  a  favour  to 
myself  that  I  put  it,  Fox."* 

"  That  is  quite  enough,  sir." 

Fox  took  me  to  Mrs.  Elder,  and  had  a  talk  with  the  rest  before  I 
saw  them.  Some  twenty  years  after,  Fox  and  I  had  it  out.  I  gave 
him  a  full  explanation,  for  by  that  time  I  could  smile  over  the  affair. 
But  what  does  the  object  matter  ? — an  apple,  or  a  thousand  pounds  ? 
It  is  but  the  peg  on  which  the  act  hangs.    The  act  is  everything. 

To  the  honour  of  my  school-fellows  I  record  that  not  one  of 
them  ever  let  fall  a  hint  in  the  direction  of  the  mystery.  Neither 
did  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Elder  once  allude  to  it.  If  possible  they  were  kinder 
than  before. 
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"  Succefisfol  love  may  sate  itself  away — 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful/* 


Thebe  is  60  much  paint  and  tinsel  about  most  historic  heroines  that 
they  are  apt  to  become  to  us  a  mere  gallery  of  portraits.  Their  dress, 
their  features,  the  grace  of  their  attitudes,  their  stereotyped  smiles, 
are  familiar  to  us,  but  we  almost  forget  that  they  were  ever  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves ;  their  pleasures  and  sorrows,  their 
triumphs  and  misfortunes,  seen  through  the  mists  of  distance,  and 
possibly  obscured  by  misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  make  them 
appear  like  so  many  puppets,  and  a  dead  reality  turning  into  a  living 
drama ;  although  we  are  still  interested,  we  cease  to  be  believing. 

The  story  of  Marie  de  Mancini,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this. 
Amongst  the  many  favourites  of  the  Grand^  Monarque  she  stands 
alone ;  his  first  love  ;  his  ideal  of  all  that  is  pure,  simple,  and  intelli- 
gent ;  a  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned,  and  one  who  loved — 

"  As  woman  loves — 
Beckless  of  sorrow,  sin,  and  scorn." 

There  was  no  ambition  in  her  love  ;  nothing  [selfish,  nothing  sordid. 
His  glory,  his  greatness,  were  her  first  thought  always;  and, 
although  she  might  have  been  Queen  of  France — ^for,  according  to 
Voltaire,  **  he  loved  her  well  enough  to  be  tempted  to  marry  her," — 
to  his  interest  she  would  have  sacrificed  her  life.  8he  did  sacrifice 
more  than  her  life.  The  story  is  common,  but  it  is  always  touching. 
There  is  no  young  girl's  life  that  has  not  opened  with  a  dream ; 
that  of  Marie  de  Mancini  had  for  its  object  a  king.  The  most 
romantic  fancy  could  hardly  have  found  a  fitter  idol.  The  centre  of 
a  dazzling  Court,  flattered  by  every  accessory  of  splendour  and 
dignity,  Louis  XIV.  was  the  very  hero  to  .win  and  to  prolong  the 
illusions  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  devoted  heart ;  young,  dignified, 
graceful,  distinguished  for  every  virtue,  imbued  with  every  charm,  it 
was  little  wonder  that  Marie  abandoned  herself  without  reserve  to 
that  worship  of  royalty  which,  in  those  days,  was  so  simple  and 
prominent  a  duty.  It  was  a  feeling  fostered  by  the  ambitious  Mazarin, 
who,  in  spite  of  many  sinister  predictions  from  the  astrologers  of  the 
time,  seized  upon  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Countess  of 
Soissons  to  withdraw  Marie  from  her  convent, — ^that  young  Marie, 
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whose  decided  and  profoundly  passionate  character  had  abready  in- 
spired those  about  her  with  many  fears. 

Her  mother  had  dedicated  her  from  her  earliest  years  to  the  pro- 
found solitude  of  the  cloister,  desiring  to  secure  her  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  and  saying  that  otherwise  she  might  be  the  cause 
of  serious  troubles.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  least  pretty  of  the  car- 
dinal's nieces ;  and,  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  beauty  of  her  sisters 
as  an  almost  daily  topic  of  conversation,  she  believed  herself  to  be 
plain.  Such  a  conviction,  once  riveted  in  the  mind  of  a  woman, 
saves  her  from  all  those  questions  which  are  suggested  by  unsatisfied 
beauty,  and  which  irritate  the  temper,  and  become  fatal  to  amiability. 
In  the  lists  where  inferiority  is  conceded,  the  inequality  of  the  combat 
disarms,  and  the  humiliation  of  being  beaten  is  spared.  Persuaded 
that  she  was  without  the  power  of  pleasing  by  the  side  of  those 
whose  claims  admitted  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  she  was  so  far  resigned 
as  not  even  to  venture  on  putting  forward  the  gifts  with  which  nature 
had  actually  endowed  her.  In  the  portrait  painted  of  her,  by  Bussy 
Babutin,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  traced  by  a  malicious  pen,  he 
admits  that  there  was  a  truthfolness  and  an  elegance  about  her  that 
it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

Madame  de  Motteville,  too  great  an  admirer  of  Anne  of  Austria  to 
be  also  that  of  Marie  de  Mancini,  says  that  she  had  a  graceful  figure 
and  beautiful  eyes ;  that  before  she  became  animated  with  the  wish 
to  please  she  was  rather  plain  than  pretty,  but  that  the  moment  the 
hope  of  being  loved  made  her  heart  beat,  her  whole  person  became 
beautified  with  additional  graces ;  her  eyes  assumed  a  lively  expres- 
sion, and  everybody  was  forced  to  acknowledge  in  her  an  irresistible 
charm. 

Clever  and  well-informed,  her  talents*  and  accomplishments  ob- 
tained for  her  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  profound  thinkers 
and  the  brilliant  wits  of  the  period.  In  no  epoch  did  society  ever  pre- 
sent so  bright  and  polished  a  surface ;  and  the  elegant  refinement  of 
those  days  prescribing  that  all  had  to  make  themselves  agreeable. 
Beauty's  self  was  necessitated  to  cultivate  her  mind  as  well  as  her 
person.  That  of  Marie  was  richly  stored,  but  "quand  le  coeur  parle, 
adieu  Fesprit,"  and  suddenly  transported  from  the  austere  retire- 
ment of  her  convent  into  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  Court,  she  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  much  self-investigation.  It  was  all 
so  new  and  so  entrancing,  it  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had 
she  not  given  herself  up  to  the  intoxication  of  the  moment,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  fervent  nature,  as  yet  unspoiled  and  unsuspicious. 

In  a  passion  which  has  as  yet  found  no  words,  and  which  is  fed  by 
no  hope,  there  are  ecstasies  as  vivid  and  as  pure  as  those  which  are 
inspired  by  religion ;  doubt,  vanity,  and  remorse  enter  not  to  disturb 
its  charm ;  the  object  of  it  appears  as  if  clothed  in  the  colours  of  a 
dream,  and  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  answering  the  inost  exact- 
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ing  reqmremezits ;  there  is  no  deception  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  idol  is 
never  put  to  the  proof.  The  image  remains  pure,  and  the  dream  for 
the  time  being  retains  all  its  poetical  enchantments. 

Bat  the  least  presnmptnons  love  expects  more  than  it  imagines  : 
there  follows  a  moment  -when  revelation  becomes  a  necessit}' — 
when  to  love  is  not  sufficient,  and  to  be  loved  grows  into  an  impera- 
tive need. 

Marie  began  to  understand  that  her  heart  was  intoxicated  as  wnth 
a  poisonous  perfume ;  that  she  had  ceased  to  hold  over  herself  that 
control  which  is  necessary  to  happiness.  She  had  merged  her  life  in 
that  of  another.  Beason,  repose,  and  gaiety  were  gone  from  her ;  an 
absolute  master  had  gained  possession  of  her  soul ;  she  had  lost  her 
affections,  her  talents,  her  will,  her  individuality :  for  although  there 
are  those  who  cry,  with  the  poet,  •*  The  God  of  Love !  Ah,  bene- 
dicite  ! "  it  is  oftener  to  be  remarked  that  true  love  attracts  the  tem- 
pests of  the  world  as  surely  as  high  rocks  are  known  to  do  the 
hurricanes  of  the  heavens. 

All  that  the  unhappy  girl  could  now  hope  for,  was  to  preserve  the 
secret,  which  must,  if  discovered,  bring  down  upon  her  so  great  a 
measure  of  wrath,  amazement,  and  disgrace.  Of  all  those  who  sur- 
rounded Marie,  only  one  penetrated  it ;  this  was  the  Duke  of 
Bochefoucault.  He  had  himself  suffered  from  a  love  but  ill  returned 
and  heartlessly  betrayed,  and  was  therefore  skilful  in  interpreting  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  interested  him  to  watch  the  progress  of 
a  passion  which  was  fed  by  no  hope,  and  which  he  imagined  could 
never  be  rewarded  ;  and  he  analysed  its  magnetic  effect  with  all  the 
application  of  a  student  who  attempts  to  follow  the  course  of  a 
physical  phenomenon. 

On  one  occasion,  when  *it  was  suggested  that  a  fancy  ball  should 
be  given,  and  Greek  and  Roman  history  were  searched  for  the  most 
pompous  ceremonies  and  the  most  brilliant  displays,  every  one  being 
anxious  to  add  his  mite  of  erudition,  the  king,  as  misfortune  would 
have  it,  gave  expression  to  one  of  those  gross  ignorances,  which  his 
scanty  education  excused,  but  which  did  not  the  less  spread  con- 
sternation around  him. 

In  vain  the  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  rushing  to  the  rescue,  exclaimed, 
**  Your  Migesty  mistakes,'* — ^the  succour  of  the  master  came  too  lato, 
and  failed  to  deliver  the  royal  pupil  from  his  dilemma. 

**  Why  do  you  blush  so  ?"  whispered  M.  de  la  Bochefoucault  to 
Marie  de  Mancini,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  pain  and  confusion  at 
the  humiliation  of  her  idol.     ''  Yoti  did  not  say  it.'* 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  **  people  frequently  go  on  safe  and 
secure  to  a  certain  point ;  they  cross  that  in  some  idle  hour,  in  some 
unconscious  way,  and  there  is  no  going  back  ever  again." 

As  soon  as  the  young  king  began  to  be  aware  of  the  silent  worship 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  he  thought  of  nothing  except  how  to 
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maJA  her  confess  it.  To  sacoeed  in  this  many  different  means 
offered  themselves  to  his  mind ;  but  Marie's  courage  and  self-control, 
her  complete  indifference  to  the  stings  of  vanity,  rendered  them  all 
hopeless.  He  had  recourse  to  the  most  common,  and  endeavoured 
to  arouse  in  her  the  passion  of  jealousy,  and  from  that  monxent  a 
new  kind  of  torture  set  in  for  Marie. 

Either  from  vexation  at  her  assumed  coldness,  or  out  of  curiosity 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  stratagem  which,  though  very  old,  is  not  yet 
worn  out,  the  king,  who  had  hitherto  shown  himself  indifferent  to 
most  of  the  Court  beauties,  began  to  flirt  so  desperately  that  nothing 
else  was  talked  about. 

Lovers  must  understand  each  other  perfectly  if  they  would  keep 
their  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  the  calm  of  happiness  must 
preserve  them  from  the  hopes  and  fears  which  inevitably  betray,  and 
from  all  those  sudden  delicious  perfidious  troubles  which  deliver  up, 
the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  and  the  king  and  Marie  had  not  yet  ex- 
changed even  a  look. 

Without  having  anything  to  learn,  both  longed  for  an  explanation  ; 
but  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Court  were  upon  them,  and  those  of  the 
queen-mother  especially  were  not  easily  blinded.  Hardly  had  her 
fears  concerning  Olympe  de  Mancini  been  set  at  rest,  when  the  king's 
passion  for  her  sister  became  even  more  evident  and  more  alarming. 

The  coquetry  and  self-love  of  the  Countess  of  Soissons  had  served 
to  favour  the  views  of  the  queen.  It  is  very  easy  to  take  advantage 
of  vulgar  faults ;  they  are  the  ropes  to  which  every  hand  may  cling ; 
but  the  strongest  will  be  dashed  in  pieces  against  the  pure  and  un- 
selfish passion  of  a  true  heart. 

Anne  of  Austria  at  first  employed  disdain  and  coldness  for  what 
.she  affected  to  treat  as  a  new  caprice  ;  but,  alarmed  at  its  progress, 
she  soon  sought  every  means  to  combat  it.  The  surest  method  was 
to  offer  to  Louis  the  hand  of  some  princess  worthy  by  birth  to  partake 
his  throne,  and  with  sufficient  attractions  to  render  him  inconstant. 
Already  some  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  had 
given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  she  wished  to  marry  her  daughter  to 
the  King  of  France.  Mazarin  himself  appeared  to  second  the  project, 
but  that  was  very  possibly  because  he  knew  with  hoyr  little  success 
it  was  likely  to  be  attended. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  had  Marie  de  Mancini  herself  so  intended 
it,  she  might  at  this  moment  have  become  Queen  of  France ;  her 
talents,  her  devoted  attachment  to  himself  had  produced  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  heart  of  Louis. 

It  was  the  first  real  love  of  his  early  life,  and  it  was  encouraged  by 
the  ambitious  cardinal,  who  even  ventured  to  deny  to  the  queen- 
mother  herself,  that  the  sentiment  of  his  niece  for  the  king  had  in  it 
anything  dangerous  for  either. 

"  You  well  know,"  were  his  words  in  an  interview  in  which  the 
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queen  had  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to 
80  scandalous  an  attachment, ''  yon  well  know  that  the  king  will  in- 
fallibly be  governed  by  the  woman  he  loves,  and  it  is  our  mutual 
interest  that  she  should  lead  him  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  be 
herself  under  our  authority." 

But  the  indignation  of  Anne  of  Austria  knew  no  bounds  at  the 
immensity  of  the  pretensions  concealed  in  so  shallow  a  manner.  She 
declared  she  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  such  infamy,  and 
threatened  to  make  known  to  France  that  the  cardinal  alone  was 
opposed  to  the  general  desire  for  peace ;  that,  countenancing  a  family 
intrigue,  he  meditated  an  insult  to  the  Infanta,  whose  hand,  upon  his 
declining  that  of  Marguerite  of  Savoy,  had  been  already  offered  to 
the  king  in  secret  negotiations  between  herself  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
Then,  passing  from  reproaches  to  tears,  she  supplicated,  in  order  the 
better  to  command ;  and  the  cardinal,  who  knew  that  she  was  capable 
of  setting  all  the  powers  of  Europe  against  him,  and  the  French  people 
also,  who  had  so  often  demanded  his  head,  was  obliged  to  promise 
complete  submission  to  her  wish. 

The  events  which  followed  confirmed  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  hi£ 
determination  to  sacrifice  his  niece  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and 
still  more  to  his  own  personal  aggrandisement;  for  he  could  no 
longer  deceive  himself  as  to  the  result  of  the  elevation  of  Marie  to  the 
throne  of  France.  He  knew  that  in  that  case  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment would  not  remain  long  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  would  risk  his 
power  for  the  vain  satisfaction  of  attaching  his  name  to  the  crown. 

Whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the  Infanta,  it  could  not  be 
more  ungovernable  than  that  of  Marie,  and  Anne  of  Austria  would 
possess  a  double  authority  over  the  former  both  as  aunt  and  mother- 
in-law,  which  would  prove  a  safeguard  to  the  power  which  the  king 
so  readily  abandoned  to  him. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  terminate  the  negotiations  for  the 
king's  marriage  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  dictated  by  himself,  the  benedictions  of  the  people,  the 
commands  of  Anne  of  Austria, — ^how  many  reasons  did  not  these 
afford  for  the  condemnation  of  Marie  ? 

She  was  banished  to  Brouage,  which  from  a  pretty  little  village 
had  been  raised  by  Cardinal  Bichelieu  into  a  fortified  town,  with  a 
chateau  on  the  ramparts,  having  more  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent 
prison  than  that  of  .a  private  residence. 

The  poor  girl  felt  a  mortal  chill  creep  through  her  veins  as  she 
received  the  order  for  her  journey ;  she  was  struck  to  the  heart  by 
one  of  those  violent  blows  which  are  at  once  recognised  as  the  stroke 
of  an  implacable  destiny.  She  could  no  longer  deceive  herself  that 
the  king's  love  would  interpose  between  her  and  the  fate  which  she 
had  drawn  upon  herself.     He  had  no  power  to  fulfil  the  promises 
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which  he  had  made.  Exile,  even  death  might  have  been  the  fruit  of 
refflfltance;  yet  who  can  paint  the  stupefaction  of  finding  oneself 
banished  suddenly,  and  without  reason,  from  the  heart  where  one  has 
reigned  alone,  and  the  withering  grief  of  being  no  longer  desired — 
listened  to-— understood  ?  Woman  can  suffer  no  more  than  this  :  the 
greatest  anguish,  the  worst  of  all  despairs. 

The  month  of  May  burst  forth  with  all  its  beauties.  The  air  was 
balmy,  the  waves  played  softly  over  the  sands,  and  Marie,  pensive 
and  sad,  contemplated  the  glory  of  the  spring,  when  suddenly  the 
cannon  of  the  fortress  pealed  heavily.  It  was  the  news  of  tl^  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty ;  it  was  peace — ^it  was  a  young  queen  that  the 
heavy  guns  announced  to  France  ! 

A  letter  from  Cardinal  Mazarin  informed  the  inhabitants  of  Brouage 
that  the  Court  had  quitted  Toulouse  for  Bayonne,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  was  expected  almost  immediately,  and  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations  which  were  being  made 
for  the  meeting  of  the  two  princes. 

These  rumours,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  soon  reached  Marie. 
She  grew  pale  as  she  listened  to  them ;  but  no  complaint,  no  bitter 
comments  were  allowed  to  escape  her.  She  was  waiting,  as  if  in  a 
trance,  for  the  letter  which  was  to  open  heaven  before  her,  or  leave 
her  struck  down  to  the  earth. 

The  letter  never  came.  Who  could  paint  the  torments  of  this  cruel 
waiting  ?  day  after  day  spent  in  the  fever  of  hope  to  close  in  despair ! 
when  every  leaf  that  falls,  every  wind  which  sighs,  seems  to  be  the 
sound  of  the  expected  footsteps,  the  murmur  of  the  longed-for  voice  ! 
torture  which  inflames  the  brain  and  devours  the  heart,  and  which — 
may  still  be  regretted. 

This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  king  was,  in  fact,  the  proof  of  a 
sadden  diminution  of  his  passion  for  Marie.  It  had  become  easy  to 
him  to  persuade  himself  that  it  would  be  an  equal  insult  to  Marie  and 
to  his  future  queen  should  he  continue  to  correspond  with  her  as 
before  ;  and  delighted  at  having  discovered  so  good  a  reason  for  his 
silence,  and  proud  of  the  uprightness  of  his  conduct  to  both,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  present,  without  for  a  moment 
considering  himself  ungrateful  towards  the  past. 

Unable  any  longer  to  doubt  that  she  was  forgotten,  Marie  signified 
to  Cardinal  Mazarin  her  consent  to  a  marriage  with  the  Prince 
Colonna,  only  stipulating  that  it  should  take  place  without  delay, 
and  that  the  cardinal  should  write  to  the  king  at  once  to  obtain  his 
consent. 

In  spite  of  so  many  proofs,  the  poor  girl  thought  that  the  idea  of 
giving  her  to  another  might  arouse  some  sentiment  of  jealousy  in  the 
heart  of  Louis.  His  consent  arrived  immediately,  accompanied  by 
rich  presents  to  the  bride-elect,  and  Marie  went  up  to  the  altar  as 
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one  walks  to  the  scaffold,  and  offering  up  vows  with  her  lips  which 
her  heart  was  unable  to  keep.  Degrading  her  noble  character  by 
projects  of  vengeance,  by  petty  vanities  wholly  unworthy  of  her, 
rendered  hanghty  by  humiliation,  a  coqaette  by  desertion,  and  almost 
maddened  by  despair,  her  life  henceforth  was  one  chain  of  regrets, 
errors,  and  repentance. 

From  the  exalted  rank  where  destiny  had  placed  her,  and  from  the 
still  more  eminent  position  to  which  Heaven  had  raised  her,  by  the 
gift  of  the  highest  qualities,  an  enlightened  mind,  and  a  warm, 
generous  heart,  this  woman,  bom  to  honour  and  glory,  sank  into 
shame  and  disgrace. 

After  having  made  Italy  and  France  resoxmd  with  the  scandals  of 
her  life,  she  died  unknown  and  desolate  in  a  Spanish  convent, 
leaving  to  the  world  the  sad  example  of  a  superior  nature  degraded 
by  a  humiliating  passion,  by  the  withering  tortures  of  inevitable 
desertion :  in  short,  by  all  the  misfortunes  inseparable  from  a  king's 
love. 
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And  is  it  then  by  Fate  or  Chance 

Decreed,  that  as  the  Ages^roU, 
The  world  shall  be  without  its  France — 

The  body  be  without  its  soul  ? 
Yea  !  let  them  spurn  thee  with  their  heel, 
And  plunge  within  thy  heart  their  steel ; 

Their  best,  their  worst,  let  foemen  tiy, 
Be  thine  all  anguish  life  can  feel. 

Beloved  France !  thou  canst  not  die. 

No  !  not  though  they  to  dust  should  giind 

And  beat  thee  into  fragments  small, 
And  scatter  thee  unto  the  wind ! 

Instinct,  each  fiery  particle, 
With  life,  as  is  the  breath  of  God, 
Would  kindle  into  life  the  clod 
Whereon  it  fell,  and  thou  be  chief 
In  glory  as  thou  art  in  grief ! 

Arise  !  and  grapple  with  thy  foes, 

Thy  foes  without,  thy  foes  within. 
And  fear  not  thou  to  meet  and  close 
In  strife  of  death  !  thy  travail  throes 

Are  these,  a  purer  life  to  win. 
Shake  forth  thy  lilies  I  let  thy  lark* 
Soar,  singing  still  above  thy  dark 
Ensanguined  fields  !  the  dawn  is  nigh. 
Beloved  France  I  thou  canst  not  die  ^ 

DoBA  Greenwell. 

*  The  Gallic  Legion  {alauda)  was  ao  named  by  Julius  CiBsar. 
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WHY  THE  ARMY  IS  UNPOPULAR. 

BY  A  STAFF-SEEGEANT. 


It  eannot  be  said  that  onr  legislators  have  been  idle  lately,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  among  a  host  of  minor  enactments  three  such 
important  BiUs  as  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  the 
Education  Bill  have  been  passed. 

Daring  the  coming  session  their  attention  mnst  be  given  to  a 
measnre  as  important — perhaps  more  so,  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
The  efficiency  of  our  army,  and  the  formation  of  a  reserve  force  on 
which  we  could  safely  depend  in  case  of  emergency,  are  questions  of 
such  vital  importance  that  they  must  be  thoroughly  dealt  with  during 
the  cooling  session. 

It  is  true  we  have  had  recent  legislation  on  these  matters;  but 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  practical  results  of  the  Army  Enlist- 
ment Act  by  the  light  of  existing  facts  we  must  admit  that  it  has 
not  been  a  success.  Nor  are  its  framers  to  be  blamed  for  this,  save 
that  they  anticipated  too  great  results  from  very  inadequate  means. 
The  avowed  6bject  of  the  Act  was  to  induce  a  superior,  better- 
educated  class  of  men  to  enlist.  These  after  a  short  period  of 
service,  were  to  retire  into  the  reserve,  or  rather  to  go  on  furlough 
till  they  were  wanted, — for,  practically  speaking,  it  amounted  to  that, 
— while  fresh  candidates  for  a  similar  career  were  to  replace  them 
in  the  ranks.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
advocated  the  Act,  and  who  believed  that  it  would,  if  passed,  solve 
all  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject ;  the  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
them  was,  however,  amusing.  One  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that 
the  army,  as  a  profession,  would  become  so  popular  that  some  sort 
of  competitive  examination  for  admission  would  be  necessary.  It 
was  even  hinted  by  some  that  parents  would  be  most  anxious  that 
their  sons  should  enter  the  army  for  a  short  period,  in  order  to  go 
through  a  course  of  industrial  training,  and  thus  fit  them  for  their 
duty  as  citizens.  In  a  word,  the  difficulty  would  be,  not  to  obtain 
soldiers,  but  for  young  men  to  get  into  the  army.  An  opportunity 
soon  occurred  of  testing  these  theories.  A  great  war  suddenly  broke 
out,  and  we  found  out — ^well,  we  found  out  some  disagreeable  facts. 
It  was  then  determined  to  increase  the  army  by  twenty  thousand 
men ;  but,  instead  of  submitting  the  recruits  to  a  competitive  exami- 
nation, so  as  to  select  the  best  educated,  it  was  thought  necessary 
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to  lower  the  standard,  thereby  cansing  a  rush  of  diminntive  heroes 
who  heretofore  had  been  ineligible.  8ome  months  have  elapsed,  and 
the  cry  is  still — **  they  (don*t)  come  "  in  sufficient  nnmbers  to  make 
up  the  twenty  thoasand.  It  is  asserted  officially,  and  with  consider- 
able complaisance,  that  recruits  have  joined  at  the  rate  of  eleven 
hundred  a  week;  but,  when  armies  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  men  are  captured  in  a  single  day,  eleven  hundred  men  a 
week  is  but  a  small  number.  Nor  are  those  who  join,  the  stamp 
of  men  required  in  the  army  now  that  war  has  become  a  scientific 
profession. 

Intelligence  and  a  fair  amount  of  education  must  henceforth  be 
expected  from  every  soldier.  In  the  recent  addition  that  has  been 
made  to  the  strength  of  the  army  the  street  Arab,  and  kindred 
tribes,  have  largely  predominated.  The  waifs  and  strays  of  towns, 
aspiring  country  labourers,  artisans  out  of  employment,  and  a  few 
well-to-do  youths  who  have  quarrelled  with  their  bread  and  butter, 
form  the  staple  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  our  soldiers  are 
nowadays  manufactured.  It  seems  as  if  the  education  of  most  of  the 
recruits  who  have  lately  joined  the  service  had  been  got  rather  in 
the  streets  than  in  a  school.  The  writer  has  recently  been  brought 
into  pretty  close  contact  with  some  hundreds  of  them,  and,  to  judge 
from  their  appearance  and  conversation,  a  good  many  of  them  had 
graduated  in  casual  wards,  or  other  equsdly  objectionable  places. 
Let  those  who  doubt  this,  ask  an  experienced  officer  or  non-com- 
missioned officer  if  recruits  are  improving  in  quality,  physically  or 
morally,  and  the  answer  will  be  an  emphatic  negative ;  while  old 
soldiers  frequently  complain  of  the  rowdyism  and  vulgarity  of  recruits 
in  their  barrack-rooms.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  day  the  army,  as  a  profession,  finds  small  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  steady,  intelligent,  well-educated  young  men — the  very  stamp  of 
men  wanted  in  the  service.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  men  now  enlist  as  a 
last  resource.  The  other  day  a  merchant  in  the  City  advertised  for 
a  light  porter,  who  was  to  apply  personally ;  at  the  appointed  hour 
his  place  of  business  was  besieged  by  about  four  hundred  applicants. 
Of  course  the  whole  of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
selected,  went  away  disappointed.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  at 
least  three  hundred  of  them  would  have  been  eligible  recruits,  and  it 
is  certain  that  not  one  of  them  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  plenty  of  recruiting-sergeants  in  Westminster,  while  it  is  very 
probable  that  not  one  of  them  even  dreamt  of  enlisting.  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances  to  show  that  the  army,  as  a  profession, 
is  not  popular  even  with  the  better  sort  of  working-men,  let  alone 
the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

There  is  less  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case  now  than  formerly, 
considering  that  the  position  of  the  soldier  is  so  much  improved  of 
late  years.     Nowadays  the  position  of  a  soldier  is  that  of  a  gentle- 
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man  compared  to  yfh&t  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago.  .  He  is  better 
paid,  better  cared  for,  and  more  comfortably  clothed  than  formerly. 
He  is  also  more  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  than  when  he  was  half- 
starved,  and  nearly  strangled  by  being  stocked,  strapped,  and  equipped 
contrary  to  reason  and  common*  sense,  while  the  degrading  punish- 
ment of  the  lash,  although  rarely  inflicted,  was  a  slur  on  his  profession. 
Speaking  of  the  lash,  it  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  years 
before  flogging  was  discontinued  in  our  army  it  had  been  abolished  in 
the  native  army  in  India.  It  must  have  been  highly  suggestive  to 
the  petted  Sepoy  to  see  a  European  soldier  (one  of  the  ruling,  con- 
quering race)  tied  to  the  halberts,  and  undergoing  a  punishment 
which  the  authorities  dared  not  inflitst  on  the  native  troops ;  for,  of 
course,  he  could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  such  a  logical  conclusion.  Of 
the  many  causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  this  certainly  was  one,  and 
it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  cowardly  villains  who  murdered  the 
helpless  women  and  children  at  Cawnpore,  and  invested  the  Besidency 
at  Lucknow,  should  have  been  treated  vrith  more  consideration  than 
the  brave  men  who  avenged  the  former  and  defended  the  latt^. 

But  these  disagreeable  reminiscences  belong  to  the  ptist.  At  pre- 
sent, we  have  to  deal  with  the  unsatisfactory  facts  that  the  class  of 
young  men  whom  it  is  desirable — nay,  indispensable — to  have  in  the 
army,  manifest  great  reluctance  to  join  it  voluntarily,  and  that  our 
army  of  reserve  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  must  be  evident  to 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  to  deserve  the  name  an  army  of 
reserve  should  be  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  the  regular  army. 
Such  a  connection  unfortunately  does  not  exist  between  our  army  and 
so-called  reserve  forces.  The  recent  Army  Enlistment  Act  certainly 
aimed  at  establishing  an  army  of  reserve  by  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  short  service  in  the  ranks,  after  which  the  soldier  should 
retire  to  the  reserve ;  but  it  also  aimed  at  inducing  a  better  class 
of  men  to  enlist,  and  ultimately  to  form  this  reserve.  In  the  latter 
it  has  certainly  failed ;  and  we  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  a  very 
sanguine  view  of  its  success  in  the  former.  Anyway,  it  will  take 
some  years  before  it  can  succeed,  should  it  ever  succeed.  Of  course, 
our  whole  military  system  hinges  on  the  voluntary  principle,  which  is 
rather  creditable  to  us,  considering  what  a  peace-at-any-price,  money- 
loving,  unimaginative  nation  our  candid  friends  say  ^e  are.  The 
boast  and  distinction  of  the  British  army  are  that  its  ranks  are  com- 
posed of  volunteers,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such  may 
continue  to  be  the  case,  and  no  possible  means  should  be  spared  to 
that  end.  If,  however,  as  seems  not  improbable,  persuasive  means 
should  fail,  the  Government  would  find  it  necessary,  and  would  be 
justified  in  resorting  to  conscription. 

Conscription,  or  ballot,  or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call 
enforced  military  service,  is  merely  a  tax  in  kind  from  which  no  class  of 
society  should  be  legally  or  morally  exempt.    To  defend  his  home  and 
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heartb,  and  to  nphold  his  coTiiitry's  honour,  is  the  duty  of  every  free 
citizen,  no  matter  -what  is  his  rank  or  position.  But  with  singular  in- 
consistency, the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country  have  hitherto 
considered  that  their  wealth  and  position  exempted  them  from  this 
duty,  and  that  it  devolved  on  the  working  man,  who  in  reality  has 
no  more  right  to  fight  for  his  country  than  his  superiors,  and  certainly 
has  less  reason,  as  in  the  event  of  national  disaster  he  has  little  to 
lose. 

In  this  country  none  are  exempt  from  taxation,  which  perhaps 
presses  heaviest  on  the  working  classes.  In  addition  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  unmurmuringly  paid  a  tax  in  hlood  (for  it 
frequently  amounted  to  that),  to  insure  their  country*s  honour  and 
safety. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  case  is,  that  British 
soldiers,  who  have  done  and  endured  so  much  voluntarily  and  for 
the  public  weal,  should  be  treated  with  dislike  and  contempt  for 
their  pains  by  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Such  a  fact  is 
hardly  credible,  and  certainly  not  creditable.  Conduct  such  as  this 
is  as  un-English  as  it  is  unjust. 

As  there  is  an  evident  unwillmgness  on  the  part  of  eligible  recruits 
to  enlist  in  sufficient  numbers,  there  must  be  some  reasons  for  such 
a  state  of  feeling.  It  is  our  duty  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  these 
reasons  are,  and  remove  them,  as  the  efficiency  of  our  army  is  one  of 
those  vital  questions  that  must  not  be  neglected. 

In  the  first  place,  such  is  the  prejudice  against  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession, that  if  a  respectable  young  man,  even  in  the  humbler  ranks 
of  society,  enlists,  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  mistake  or  a 
misfortune,  and  he  is  either  pitied  or  blamed.  And  if  one  of  those 
troublesome  ne'er-do-weels,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  come  into  this 
world  for  any  particular  purpose,  does  the  same,  it  is  charitably  said, 
^*  It's  all  he  was  fit  for ; "  thereby  paying  a  left-handed  compliment 
to  the  military  profession.  Again,  if  a  youth  whose  friends  are  in 
easy  circumstances  enlists,  it  is  looked  upon  by  all  connected  with 
him  as  at  once  a  misfortune  and  a  disgrace.  Such  is  the  tone  of 
public  feeling ;  and  it  is  idle  to  think  that  eligible  young  men  will 
choose  a  profession  tabooed  by  those  whom  they  have  been  taught 
to  look  up  to  and  esteem.  Besides,  should  such  men  be  inclined 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  friends'  displeasure,  they  discover  that 
they  must  commence  their  new  career  by  descending  in  the  social 
scale,  and  by  forfeiting  many  little  privileges  and  advantages. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  caste  in  this 
country  — the  distinctions  are  almost  as  nicely  drawn  as  in  India ; 
but,  unlike  India,  where  the  military  profession  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
a  soldier  here  is  looked  upon  as  a  pariah,  and  almost  debarred  from 
decent  society.  Soldiers  of  respectable  parentage,  when  on  leave  or 
furlough,   must  wear  plain    clothes,   if   they  wish  to 
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persons  or  places  where  their  presence  in  uniform  would  not  he 
tolerated.  And  just  as  respectable  people  are  prone  to  keep  aloof 
from  a  soldier's  society,  he  is  frequently  annoyed  by  the  familiarity 
of  the  most  degraded  of  both  sexes,  who  seem  to  consider  themselves 
his  equals,  if  not  superiors ;  and  if  he  should  decline  their  polite 
attentions,  he  is  told  that  he  need  not  give  himself  such  airs,  as  he  is 

only  a soldier.     Public  opinion,  by  thus  lowering  the  position  of 

a  soldier  in  his  own  eyes,  has  seriously  affected  the  respectability 
and  popularity  of  the  military  profession.  True,  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  Crimean  war,  but  the  old 
feeling  of  aversion  to  military  men  still  exists. 

Another  reason  why  the  service  is  not  popular  with  prudent  young 
men  who  look  before  they  leap,  is  the  fact  that  it  holds  out  so  little 
inducement  to  those  who  have  energy  and  education.  By  education 
is  not  necessarily  meant  that  which  is  imparted  at  our  public  schools 
or  universities,  but  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which 
enables  a  man  to  win  his  way  in  the  world.  Young  men  who 
have  ability,  and  who  are  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  (and  the 
age  is  eminently  practical),  will  not  join  the  army  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  does  not  pay.  They  act  rather  on  the  commercial  prin- 
ciple of  disposing  of  their  abilities  in  the  best  paid  market,  which 
the  army  certainly  is  not,  for  the  recruiting  sergeant  cannot  offer 
them  such  advantages  as  are  obtained  elsewhere. 

Those  who  advocate  a  short  course  of  militar]^  service — ^synony- 
mous with  industrial  training  in  their  opinion,  as  being  useful  to 
young  men  by  making  them  better  citizens  when  they  return  to 
civil  life — can  have  but  very  hazy  notions  of  what  military  train- 
ing really  is.  Surely  no  one  will  assert  that  any  young  man  from 
eighteen  to  two- and- twenty  who  has  just  learned  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession, can  possibly  benefit  himself  by  enlisting  in  a  line  regi- 
ment, where  he  must  devote  himself  to  the  mysteries  of  manual 
and  platoon  exercise,  button-cleaning,  mixing  pipe-clay,  and  folding 
his  blankets  in  a  manner  that  a  window  dresser  in  a  drapery 
establishment  would  find  it  difficult  to  imitate.  No  doubt  these 
are  desirable  accomplishments  (in  the  service),  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  knowledge  of  them  would  compensate  a  man  for  some  years* 
total  neglect  of  his  former  calling,  in  which  perhaps  constant  prac- 
tice is  necessary  to  ensure  proficiency,  and  by  which  he  must 
earn  his  bread.  The  army  might  be,  and  should  be,  a  good 
training  school,  but  at  present  it  certainly  is  not.  Time  is  too  often 
killed,  instead  of  being  usefully  employed.  Again,  a  soldier  and  his 
belongings  in  his  ban*ack-room  are  often  subjected  to  such  vexatious 
childish  restrictions  that  his  life  is  made  bitter ;  it  is  the  pin-prick 
smallness  of  the  annoyances  that  aggravates  great  bearded  men  who 
are  sometimes  treated  as  if  they  were  babies  rather  than  soldiers. 
Barrack-room  soldiering,  as  these  petty  regulations  are  called,  disgusts 
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many  good  men,  and  drives  them  from  the  service.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  be  awarded  three  or  perhaps 
seven  days*  punishment  drill  for  accidentally  leaving  a  brash  or  some 
such  trifling  article  ont  of  its  place  ?  Or,  again,  a  man  who  has  come 
off  guard  may  be  tired  and  sleepy,  and  may  wish  to  go  to  bed,  but 
dare  not  do  so  till  roll-call  at  9  or  10  p.m.  Of  course  there  must  be 
method,  order,  and  regularity  in  soldiers'  barrack-rooms,  as  the  same 
room  is  at  once  dining-room,  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  dressing- 
room,  but  the  rules  should  be  laid  down  and  enforced  by  reason  and 
conunon-sense.  The  whole  subject  is  only  remarkable  for  its  littleness, 
and  the  amount  of  microscopic  ability  which  a  martinet  can  bring  to 
bear  on  a  small  subject. 

Lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  a  barrack-room  is  luxuriously 
furnished,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  a  soldier's  allowance 
of  furniture  consists  of  an  iron  cot,  straw  bed  and  pillow,  two 
blankets,  a  rug,  and  a  couple  of  coarse  sheets  which  are  changed 
monthly,  and  his  share  of  a  table  and  form.  A  plate  and  basin 
constitute  his  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  service,  tea  or  coffee  pots, 
cups  and  saucers,  beer  glasses,  or  table  cloths,  are  luxuries  only 
to  be  found  in  the  sergeants'  mess,  and  for  which  they  pay.  It  is 
probable  these  things  would  have  an  enervating  effect  on  the  private 
soldier.  A  large  tin  can  which  is  used  for  tea,  coffee,  water,  soup, 
or  slops,  is  all  he  is  allowed. '  There  is  also  an  offensive  wooden  tub 
brought  into  the  rooms  at  night,  in  defiance  at  once  of  health  and 
decency. 

The  commanding  officer  visits  the  men's  rooms  on  Sunday,  the 
medical  officer  seldom,  the  chaplain  never,  the  officer  on  duty  daily. 
The  latter  goes  round  to  see  if  the  men  have  any  complaints  to  make 
at  meal-times.  A  sergeant  who  accompanies  him  shouts  out ''  attention," 
when  every  man  jumps  up,  drops  his  knife  and  fork,  and  lets  his 
hands  drop  by  his  sides.  If  his  mouth  be  full  of  unmasticated  food 
he  is  in  an  awkward  predicament,  as  it  would  be  a  breach  of  military 
etiquette  to  go  on  chewing,  he  cannot  bolt  it  whole,  and  it  would  be 
unmannerly  to  drop  it  on  the  floor.  However,  it  generally  happens 
that  some  one  has  his  mouth  empty  enough  to  answer  the  officer's 
stereotyped  query  **  Any  complaints  ?  "  with  the  equally  stereotyped 
"No,  sir,"  and  the  officer  disappears. 

Let  us  see  what  these  meals  are  about  which  so  much  fuss  is  made. 
Breakfast  consists  of  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  a  pint  of  coffee  ;  dinner 
of  twelve  ounces  of  meat  and  bone,  or  rather  bone  and  meat,  and  a  few 
potatoes ;  tea,  or  the  evening  meal,  as  it  is  sometimes  ironically  called, 
of  the  remainder  (if  any)  of  the  day's  ration  of  bread,  which  is  a 
pound,  or  sometimes  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  and  a  pint  of  tea.  This 
is  the  bill  of  fare  from  day  to  day,  and  any  additional  luxury  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  soldiers'  limited  means.  A  private  soldier's  pay 
is   Is.    Bd.  a  day;   from    this  we    may  deduct   9d,  for  messing, 
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washing,  barrack  damages,  and  other  trifling  expenses :  this  leaves 
him  ^d,  to  spend.  If,  however,  he  supplements  the  bill  of  fare 
alluded  to  by  purchasing  butter  for  breakfast  and  tea,  and  by 
indulging  in  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  for  supper, 
his  pay  is  gone. 

But  he  cannot  do  this  daily,  as  out  of  his  very  limited  means  he 
has  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothing,  boots,  &c.,  besides  providing 
tobacco,  if  he  smokes,  materials  to  clean  his  appointments,  stationer}^ 
stamps,  &c.  Such  a  man  can  hardly  be  expected  to  open  an  account 
in  the  regimental  savings-bank.  This  is  no  doubt  the  minimum  rato 
of  pay — the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  get  Zd,  a  day  more,  and  as  a 
rule,  they  have  a  more  liberal  system  of  messing ;  corporals  get 
4td.  and  sergeants  about  Is.  per  diem  more  than  these  rates.  The 
Boyal  Engineers,  the  Departmental  Corps,  and  sometimes  the  Artillery 
get  working  pay  in  addition  to  this,  besides  which  there  are  some 
good  appointments  for  duly-qniolified  non-commissioned  officers. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  army  can  hardly  be  considered  a  money* 
making  profession. 

An  opinion  is  rather  prevalent  that  soldiers  have  almost  nothing 
to  do.  A  field-day  may  be  very  ^niusing  to  the  spectators,  but  it  is 
hard  work  to  those  engaged,  while  the  amount  of  guards  and  night 
duty  that  soldiers,  especially  infantry,  have  to  do,  seriously  tells 
on  the  health  and  constitution.  A  great  many  soldiers — even  the 
Guards  in  London — ^are  on  duty  two,  or  even  three  nights  a  week. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  men  are  on  sentry  two  hours 
and  off  four  during  the  whole  day  and  night ;  that  when  off  sentry  at 
night  they  must  remain  dressed  and  accoutred,  and  have  only  a 
wooden  bench  to  rest  on ;  that  if  they  get  wet  they  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  dry  themselves ;  and  that  their  clothing  and  food  are  insuf- 
ficient in  winter,  it  will  l^  seen  that  such  duties  are  not  pleasant. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  and  unfair  to  particularise  the  annoyances 
and  drawbacks  of  the  military  profession,  without  mentioning  any  of 
its  advantages.  There  certainly  are  many  advantages  connected 
with  the  service,  but  what  would  be  an  advantage  to  a  hard- worked, 
ignorant  country  lad,  or  a  diminutive  cockney  who  has  hitherto  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  would  not  necessarily  be  so  to  a  youth  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  comfortable  circumstances.  And  the  object  of 
this  article  is  to  show  why  such  youths  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
kindly  to  a  military  career  even  for  a  short  time. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  country  that  the  highest  ranks  in  the 
British  army  are  open  to  the  deserving  soldier.  Such  an  assertion  is 
what  a  Frenchman  would  term  '*  blague."  The  existence  of  the  pur- 
chase system  gives  a  practical  denial  ^o  this.  So  long  as  a  mere 
boy,  the  son  of  a  successful  shopkeeper  perhaps,  can  purchase  a 
commission  for  j£450,  which  half  a  life-time  of  arduous  service 
and  devotion  to  one's   profession  cannot  hope  to  obtain,  so  long 
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will  really  good,  bat  poor  men,  tnm  away  in  hopeless  disgust  from 
a  noble  profession.  There  are  hundreds  of  well-educated  and  intel- 
ligent non-commissioned  officers  who  have  perhaps  ventured  life 
and  limb  in  their  country's  service,  and  who  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  their  profession,  yet  they  have  about  as  much  chance  of 
getting  a  commission  as  Count  Bismarck  has  of  being  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Frenoh  Republic.  Nor  are  the  civil  appointments  in  the 
gift  of  the  State  thrown  open  to  these  men  as  they  might  be.  The 
most  that  they  can  hope  for,  as  a  rule,  is  to  get  Is.  6d,  or  2s. 
a  day  of  pension  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years'  service.  And  even 
this  is  problematical,  for  a  momentary  neglect  of  duty,  or  a  slight 
error  of  judgment,  may  bring  upon  a  worthy  man  condign  punish- 
ment, by  reduction  to  the  ranks,  and  dash  to  the  ground  the  labour 
and  hope  of  years. 

The  present  state  of  the  army  is  another  illustration  of  the  strong 
class  feeling  that  exists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  not  assume  a 
more  aggravated  form,  as  it '  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  nation  that  all  classes  of  society  should  pull 
together. 

In  conclusion  it  is  certain  that  some  very  sweeping  reforms 
must  be  made  in  the  army  before  it  can  assume  a  popular  and  truly 
national  character. 
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It  is  the  year  1688,  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lords  XIV., 
the  fiftieth  of  his  life,  and  the  third  of  his  marriage  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  The  "  Grand  Monarqne  '*  has  still  twenty-six  years 
to  reign.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his  age,  and  of  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  that  wonderful  court ;  a  glory  and  greatness  which  were 
preparing  the  way  for  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  arrived,  pede 
claudoy  just  about  a  hundred  years  later; — preparing  for  it,  and 
causing  it,  just  as  surely  and  in  due  course  of  things  as  April  showers 
prepare  for  May  flowers.  "  The  war  "  in  the  Low  Countries  and  on 
the  Rhine  is  going  on  of  course.  **  The  war  in  the  Low  Countries  " 
is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  The  gallants  of  the  court 
went  to  join  the  army  at  the  spring  opening  of  each  campaign,  much 
as  men  go  to  the  grouse-shooting  and  deer- stalking  when  the  London 
season  is  over.  Everything  is  suspended  during  the  unpleasant  time 
of  the  year.  The  troops  go  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the  courtier 
soldiers  betake  themselves  with  all  speed  back  again  to  Versailles. 

A  very  wonderful  court  was  that  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque,"  at 
Versailles ;  and  a  very  wonderful  life  was  that  which  Louis  XTV. 
had  made  for  himself  in  the  midst  of  it : — a  court  and  a  life  of  which 
writers  may  write  almost  ad  infinitum,  and  readers  may  still  read  and 
find  matter  of  interest  in  their  reading.  And  the  more  one  reads 
the  more  clearly  one  has  brought  home  to  one  the  fact  that  the  great 
and  main  characteristic  of  that  extraordinary  pageant  was  its  hollow- 
ness,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  whole  concern  must,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  collapse,  and  bury  in  its  ruins  all  those  whose  lives 
were  in  it  and  of  it.  There  is,  probably,  no  period  nor  phase  of  social 
life  recorded  by  history  in  which  there  was  so  much  of  falseness, 
— ^in  which  sham  had  so  large  and  reality  so  small  a  share. 

And  one  curious  result  of  this  general  element  of  false- seeming  and 
lives  passed  among  appearances  and  mere  simulacra  of  things,  is  that 
what  little  scattered  fragments  of  reality  are  to  be  descried  among 
the  appearances,  took  strange  and  distorted  forms ; — became  eccentri/!^ 
as  it  is  called,  as  naturally  enough  they  might  where  no  centre  of 
reality  was, — seemed  very  inconvenablem^nt  phenomenal  to  the 
phantasmagoric  world  across  which  they  dashed  with  damaging 
solidity ;  while  for  us  the  record  of  them  casts  a  variety  of  queer 
cross-lights   on  the  motley  galantee-show,  and  amuses  us  by  the 
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nnezpeetedness  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  denizens  of  that  paint- 
and-backram  life. 

Here  is  the  record  of  one  snch  isolated  bit  of  hard  and  strong 
reality,  and  of  the  strange  results  it  produced,  gathered  mainly  from 
the  inexhaustible  stores  of  that  most  industrious  and  prolific  of  noble 
authors,  Saint-Simon.  It  will  serve  to  show  us  some  of  the  leading 
figures  of  the  phantasmagoria  in  lights  which  probably  will  be  new  to 
most  readers. 

''There  are  in  most  courts,"  says  the  veteran  courtier-duke, 
<'  certain  singular  personages,  who,  without  power  of  intelligence, 
without  distinguished  birth,  without  connections,  and  without  merito- 
rious services,  make  their  way  into  familiarity  with  all  that  is  most 
brilliant  there,  and  force,  one  does  not  know  how,  all  the  world  to 
count  them  for  something." 

"Whether  Saint-Simon  was  the  first  to  make  this  remark  may  be 
doubted ;  but  he  unquestionably  has  not  been  the  last.  There  have 
been  instances  of  similar  '*  singular  personages "  in  more  recent 
courts  than  that  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  have  given  rise  to  similar  observa- 
tions by  writers  who  had  no  idea  of  plagiarizing  the  remarks  of  the 
old  memoir  writer.  We  have  seen  exactly  the  same  things  said  of 
Beau  Brummel ;  and  the  reader's  memory  will  probably  suggest 
to  him  sundry  others  of  whom  they  might  with  equal  justice  be  said. 
And  doubtless  the  remark,  that  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  explained  by 
considerations  yet  more  unfavourable  to  the  great,  whose  weaknesses 
and  follies  make  the  success  of  such  parasites  possible,  than  to  the 
«  singular  personages  "  themselves,  is  as  far  from  being  new. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice,  however,  to  Louis  d*Oger,  Marquis  de 
Cavoie,  to  place  him  altogether  in  the  same  category  with  Beau 
Brummel  and  his  peers.  The  Due  de  Saint-Simon  (Due  et  Pair  de 
France),  from  the  magnificent  height  of  his  own  sublune  rank,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  worshipped  with  an  intensity  of  self-reverence 
approaching  to  mania,  may  say  of  Cavoie  that  he  was  a  man  of 
"  no  birth ;  "  and  as  such  probably  he  was  considered  at  Versailles. 
But  far  away  in  distant  Picardy  he  was  deemed  a  nobleman  bf  ancient 
lineage.  He  was  the  Marquis  Cavoie.  And  the  fact,  that  Saint-Simon 
calls  him  a  man  sans  naissance  distinguee,  throws  a  curiously  instruc- 
tive light  on  the  notions  of  such  matters  that  prevailed  in  the  court 
of  Versailles.  It  was  by  no  means  that  his  marquisate  counted  for 
nothing.  It  rendered  him  the  fellow-creature  of  the  population  of 
Versailles  courtiers.  It  made  many  things  possible  for  him  which 
would,  but  for  it,  have  been  impossible.  It  was  possible  for  the 
king  to  speak  to  him,  even  in  tete-d'tete.  It  was  possible  to  conceive 
the  notion  of  his  bding  insulted,  and  of  the  necessity  of  "  giving  him 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman."  It  was  possible  for  him  to  hold  a 
commission  in  the  army.  He  was,  in  short,  really  looked  upon  by  all 
the  courtier  world,  from  the  king  downwards,  as  a  human  being  having 
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certain  rights,  and  of  the  same  species,  at  least,  as  themselTes.  All 
this  was  dne  to  his  marqnisate, — ^his  gentle  blood,  as  we  ahooLd  say. 
But  naissance  distinguee  was  quite  another  matter. 

It  is  also  rather  curious  to  observe,  that  Saint-Simon  calls  this 
*' singular  personage"  a  man  sons  services.  Now  Cavoie  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  considerably  in  the  wars, — **in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries '*  of  course, — so  much  so  that  he  had  gained  the  special  regard 
of  Turenne,  and  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  that  he  had  been  killed,  majesty  itself  condescended  to 
remark,  on  hearing  it,  ^'  Ah,  how  sorry  Turenne  will  be  !  "  Clearly, 
according  to  our  notions,  it  could  not  have  been  said  of  this  man  that 
he  had  ''  seen  no  service**'  What  could  Saint-Simon  have  meant, 
then,  when  he  said  of  him  that  he  was  sans  services  /  He  must  have 
meant  that  the  <*  singular  personage "  had  never  been  honoured  by 
any  appointment, — to  stand  behind  the  king's  chair; — to  hand  the 
royal  shirt  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  handed  it  to  the  first 
lord  in  waiting,  who  put  it  over  the  sacred  shoulders,  when  majesty 
donned  itself ; — to  tell  the  gold  stick  to  tell  the  silver  stick  to  tdl 
the  usher  to  tell  the  page  to  tell  the  valet  to  tell  the  cook  that 
dinner  might  be  served ;  or,  in  short,  any  of  those  '^  charges  "  about 
the  royal  person  or  household  which  really  did  ennoble  a  man,  and 
give  him  some  claims  on  the  country.  These  were  the  <<  services" 
which  Cavoie  had  not  rendered,  and  the  absence  of  which  made  it  so 
strange  that  he  should  have  pushed  his  fortunes  at  court.  That  he 
should  have  been  knocked  about,  and  risked  life  and  limb  away  down 
in  the  Low  Countries,  was  very  little  to  the  purpose. 

One  recommendation,  however,  Cavoie  had,  which  his  want  of  dis- 
tinguished birth  and  want  of  services  could  not  deprive  him  of, — a 
recommendation  which  is  equally  available  in  the  court  or  the  camp, 
— in  the  seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  time.  And  moreover,  hke  that  other  "  singular 
personage,"  to  whom  the  aptness  of  Saint-Simon's  description  tempted 
us  to  compare  him  somewhat  unjustly,  he  was  noted  as  being  the 
best-dressed  man  about  the  court.  Added  to  this,  he  had  a  special 
reputation  in  another  line,  which  perhaps  was  no  less  useful  to  him. 
He  was  notorious  as  one  of  the  greatest  duellists  of  the  day ;  and 
the  renown  which  attached  to  this  character  was  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  all  duelling  was  severely  prohibited  by 
Louis  XIV.  His  many  a&irs  of  this  sort  had  acquired  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "Le  Brave  Cavoie," — a  distinction  which  his  really 
gallant  conduct  **  in  the  Low  Countries  "  would  never  have  sufficed 
to  obtain  for  him.  He  was  withal,  as  Saint- Simon,  whose  testimony 
on  such  a  point  was  worth  having,  assures  us,  a  thoroughly  upright, 
honourable,  and  honest  man ; — ^which  made  his  success  at  court  all 
the  more  singular  and  unaccountable. 

He  did  not  remain  to  the  end  of  his  career  "  without  service,"  for 
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he  was  at  last  made  "  Grand  Marechal  des  Logia  de  la  Maison  da 
Boi ; "  and  '^  the  romance  which  was  the  means  of  obtaining  this  ap- 
pointment for  him,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten." 

There  was  in  those  same  days  at  the  coart  of  Versailles  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  de  CoeUogon,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  of  the  Queen  Marie  Therese.  She  was  a  Breton,  as  is 
evident  from  her  name,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  fieunily,  which, 
like  so  many  others  of  that  sea-bound  province,  had  distinguished 
itself  in  the  naval  service.  Now  this  poor  Bretonne  old  maid  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  butt  at  the  court.  She  was  very  plain ;  and 
what  naturally  added  to  the  absurdity  of  her  position  and  charaoter, 
she  was  known  and  admitted  to  be  thoroughly  discreet  and  virtuous. 
Further,  she  was,  as  Saint-Simon  testifies,  simple-minded,  very  good- 
natured,  and,  though  not  a  little  laughed  at,  really  much  liked  aufond. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  poor  Coetlogon,  as  they  called  her, 
was  somewhat  out  of  place  at  Versailles.  Probably  her  poverty  made 
acceptable  to  her  a  life  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  nunnery,  was 
pretty  well  the  only  eonvenable  one  that  a  penniless  and  fatherless 
noble  giri  could  find.  Brittany  is  a  very  poor  province  ;  its  nobles 
are  for  the  most  part  equally  so.  Nor  are  they  a  courtly  race. 
Probably  they  are  less  fitted  for  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of 
Versailles  than  the  people  of  any  other  of  the  provinces  of  France. 
They  are  a  haughty,  retiring,  very  headstrong  and  tenacious  race, 
whose  pride  has  more  of  shyness  and  less  of  vanity  in  it  than  French 
piide  usually  has.  They  are,  moreover,  a  more  imaginative  and  more 
poetical  people  than  the  French  of  other  provinces,  especially  of  the 
south,  are, — far  more  likely  to  become  dominated  by  some  ruling  idea 
or  master-passion,  and  to  hold  it  with  unalterable  bull-dog  pertinacity 
to  the  death. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  poor  Bretonne  maid  of  honour 
amid  that  brilliant  crowd  of,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  worthless  men 
and  women,  stiff,  ungainly,  proud,  shy,  virtuous,  obstinate,  hard- 
mouthed,  the  universal  butt,  yet  liked  for  her  genuine  simplicity  and 
good-nature.  Easy  to  picture  that  to  ourselves,  and  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  intensity  of  the  amusement  and  delight  at  the  court  when 
it  was  known  that  *'  La  Coetlogon  "  had  fallen  desperately,  irremediably, 
hopelessly  in  love  with  the  brilliant  Cavoie ! 

Though  infinitely  magmficent,  it  was  impossible  for  inmates  not  to 
feel  and  admit  that  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque  was  a  rather 
dull  one.  And  it  was  rare  that  the  intensely  regulated  monotony  of 
their  lives  was  diversified  by  such  a  bit  of  fun  as  poor  Ooetlogon's 
grande  passion.  It  was  a  veritable  godsend  ;  and,  before  the  play 
was  played  out,  produced  some  scenes  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  before,  or  was  likely  to  be  seen  again,  in  those  latitudes. 

Coetlogon*s  pride  was  not  of  that  nature  which  constrained  her  to 
let  concealment  feed  on  her  patched  and  painted  cheek.     She  gloried, 
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in  her  passion,  and  in  nowise  attempted  to  conceal  it  either  from  the 
object  of  it  or  from  any  one  else.  "  She  made,'*  says  Saint-Simon,  **  all 
the  advances  on  her  side.  Cavoie  was  cruel,  and  sometimes  even 
hmtal.  He  was,  in  tmth,  bored  to  death  by  the  unhappy  lady*s  love 
for  him."  Coetlofeon*s  unquenchable  adoration  and  Cavoie's  cruelty 
became  the  talk  of  the  whole  court.  It  was  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  amusement  to  watch  the  ways  and  manners  of  both  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman — her  coquetries,  her  timid  but  avowed  adoration,  her 
despair ; — his  annoyance,  his  attempts  to  escape,  his  consciousness  of 
ridicule. 

So  delightfully  amusing  a  comedy  had  not  been  presented  on  those 
for  the  most  part  desperately  dreary  boards  for  many  a  day.  The 
courtiers,  male  and  female,  laughed  till'  they  cried  again  at  the  in- 
genuite  of  the  poor  Bretonne  lady's  love.  But  on  the  whole 
the  general  feeling  seems  to  have  been  that  Cavoie  was  very  ill- 
natured  not  to  respond  to  so  strong  and  so  constant  a  passion. 
Why  should  he  not  marry  her,  since  she  desired  it  so  very  much  ? 
She  was  of  gentle  blood.  There  could  be  no  really  good  reason  for 
refusing  to  gratify  the  poor  thing.     Why  should  he  not  marry  her  ? 

At  last  the  chattering,  mingled  with  gufi&ws,  became  so  loud,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  king  and  queen  not  to  become  aware  of  what 
was  going  on.  Majesty  laughed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
it  was  a  grand  thing  at  Versailles, — ^a  benefit  for  which  all  the  court 
world  were  thankful, — ^when  anything  occurred,  or  could  be  invented, 
which  could  move  majesty  to  laughter.  Few  human  beings  probably  • 
have  ever  passed  so  many  minutes  in  wishing  that  the  hour  for  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  come  as  did  Louis  XIV.  Few  such  despe- 
rately dreary  and  weary  lives  have  been  led,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  this 
sublunary  world.  And  anything  that  could  amuse  the  monarch  for 
a  passing  minute  was  a  benefit  to  all  those  around  him.  Majesty 
was  amused  at  the  Coetlogon  loves,  and  at  the  insensibility  of  the 
loved  one.  Majesty  also,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  case  was  a  hard  one.  Meiitem  inorlaUu  tangunt! 
even  beneath  all  the  superincumbent  masses  of  horsehair  and  em- 
broidered wrappages  that  make  up  the  eidolon  of  a  Grand  Monarque. 

Both  the  king  and  the  queen  condescended  to  tell  Cavoie  that  ho 
was  cruel ;  that  he  ought  to  take  pity  upon  poor  Coetlogon,  and  not 
refuse  her  so  small  a  matter  as  marriage,  since  she  had  set  her  heart 
upon  it. 

Cavoie,  however,  could  not  quite  see  it.  Of  course  it  was  a  very 
grand  and  gratifying  thing  that  majesty  should  condescend  to  have 
and  to  express  a  wish  as  to  such  a  matter  as  his — Cavoie's — domestic 
arrangements.  But  majesty  had,  upon  more  than  one  former  occa- 
sion, dropped  vague  but  benevolent  hints  as  to  a  purpose  of  doing 
something  for  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  Cavoie  fortunes  on  a 
/jooting  somewhat  more  in  fitting  accordance  with  the  personal  position 
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occupied  by  the  handsome  courtier  at  Versailles  than  that  on  which  they 
at  present  stood  ;  and — nothing  had  yet  come  of  such  benevolent  bnt 
all  too  vague  phrases.  And  then  to  marry  the  Coetlogon  !  Pardi !  a 
joke  was  a  joke.  But  surely  that  would  be  carr3dng  even  a  regal 
joke  rather  too  far.  And  yet  all  the  court,  with  a  malicious  laughter 
in  their  eyes,  pretended  to  take  the  thing  au  (fraud  serieux ;  pretended 
to  be  waiting  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  Gavoie's  obedient  com- 
pliance with  the  wish  which  majesty  had  condescended  to  express. 
And  there  was  the  Coetlogon  herself  tempering  her  grim  rigidity  with 
languishing  airs,  more  gushing  with  adoration  than  ever,  and  evidently 
expectant. 

Cavoie  felt  that  the  situation  was  becoming  intolerable — ^impossible. 
Once  or  twice  he  strove  to  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
and  make  the  plunge  required  of  him.  But  each  time,  like  a  horse 
that  refuses  a  leap,  he  started  away  from  the  bar  when  he  came  close 
to  it.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Something  he  absolutely  must  do ; 
and,  yielding  to  this  necessity,  he  one  day  suddenly  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  YersaiUes — to  take  his  last  look  at  the  sun  and  at 
life,  and — ^go  off  to  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries. 

This,  of  course,  it  was  at  all  times  open  to  such  a  cavalier  as  Cavoie 
to  do.  It  was  an  undeniably  proper  thing  for  any  gentleman  to  do. 
Nothing  could  be  said  against  it.  And  Cavoie  did  not  '<  love  and  ride 
away,"  but  rode  away  because  he  could  not  love  as  bidden. 

At  first  this  was  rather  a  disappointment  for  the  court.  It  was 
feared  that  the  delightful  comedy,  which  had  amused  them  so  long, 
was  at  an  end.  But  the  curtain  had  not  dropped  yet.  The  piece 
became  a  monologue ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  was  by  no  means 
less  amusing  than  before.  The  Coetlogon,  now  the  sole  performer, 
still  kept  the  entire  court  (royalties  included,  behind  their  fans  and  in 
their  sleeves)  constantly  in  guf&ws  of  laughter.  She  assumed  deep 
mourning,  and,  despite  all  courtly  etiquette,  absolutely  refused  to 
wear  any  other  dress  as  long  as  Cavoie  should  be  absent.  She  pined, 
she  wept,  she  screamed!  Despite  all  the  ridicule  which  all  the 
maUce  and  all  the  wit  at  Versailles  could  pour  out  upon  her,  she 
gloried  in  manifesting  the  constancy  of  her  hopeless  love  by  every 
possible  means  by  which  it  could  be  manifested. 

But  at  length  winter  approached,  and  the  campaign  was  at  an  end. 
Not  that  the  war  was  over  by  any  means.  But  in  those  days  soldiers, 
as  well  as  other  people,  took  their  time,  and  did  things  comfortably. 
Nobody  thought  of  fighting  in  bad  weather.  The  troops  went  into 
winter  quarters,  and  all  the  jeunesse  doree  rode  home,  to  enjoy  them- 
selves lEit  Paris  and  Versailles  till  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign. 
And  Cavoie  came  back  with  the  rest,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  <<  La 
Coetlogon  "  had  by  this  time  fallen  in  love  with  somebody  else.  But 
he  was  destined  to  be  very  quickly  undeceived.  Immediately  on  his 
return  to  court  the  Coetlogon  burst  forth  into  colours,  like  a  rose  in 
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"Maj  !  The  winter  of  her  discontent  was  suddenly  made  glorious 
summer  hy  the  advent  of  her  divinity.  She  seemed  to  hurgeon  into 
life  again  as  the  rays  of  his  presence  fell  upon  her.  She  instantly 
assumed  her  old  airs  of  adoration.  And  the  king  and  the  queen,  and 
the  maids  of  honour,  and  all  the  world  of  goldsticks  laughed  again 
till  the  tears  came  into  their  eyes. 

Cavoie  was  in  despair  at  this  miraculous  phenomenon  of  faithful 
and  und3dng  affection.  He  began  to  have  a  dreadful  feeling  that  there 
was  no  escape — ^no  remedy ;  that  the  thing  would  pursue  him  and 
stick  to  him  for  life.  And  he  dreaded  from  hour  to  hour  that 
majesty  would  again  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  bid  him  have  mercy 
upon  his  worshipper. 

While  things  were  in  this  position,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  at  all  events  for  a  time  operated 
as  a  diversion.  Cavoie  was  concerned  in  a  duel,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille.  At  all  events  there  was  no  Coetlogon  there ;  and  Cavoie 
began  to  think  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  only  haven  of  refuge 
that  was  left  to  him. 

Thereupon,  poor  fedthful  Coetlogon  falls  into  renewed  despair,  and 
the  whole  court  into  renewed  ecstasies  of  laughter  and  delight.  Again 
every  vestige  of  colour  disappears  from  the  toilette  of  the  unhappy 
Bretonne,  and  she  wanders  through  the  halls  of  Versailles,  among  the 
loud  and  bedizened  crowds,  wan,  woe-begone,  and  clad  in  weeds  of 
deepest  mourning. 

In  this  guise  she  throws  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  implores  his 
mercy  for  her  adored  Cavoie ;  entreats  that  he  may  be  restored  to 
Versailles  and  to  her.  But  Louis  shook  his  magnificent  peruked  head 
as  gravely  as  he  could,  and  told  her  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice.  He  knew  very  well  that 
if  his  own  decrees  were  meant  to  be  observed,  Cavoie  would  have  for- 
feited his  head ;  and  equally  well  that  after  a  certain  period  of  detention 
he  would  come  out  of  the  Bastille,  and  reappear  in  his  place  at  court 
in  nowise  the  worse  for  his  imprisonment.  But  it  would  never  have 
done  to  admit  that  the  doors  of  the  Bastille  could  be  opened  to  satisfy 
the  caprice  of  a  love-sick  maid  of  honour. 

But  the  indignation  of  La  Coetlogon  against  the  king  was  extreme 
and  altogether  outspoken.  And  here  again  was  a  phenomenon  utterly 
new  and  exceedingly  diverting  to  the  courtier- world  of  Versailles.  It 
could  hardly  occur  that  any  mere  human  creature  in  that  wonderful 
world  should  presume,  even  in  the  secret  of  his  own  heart,  to  blame 
the  Grand  Monarque  himself — ^to  find  £Eiult  with  the  sun  of  the  system, 
which  alone  maintained  all  that  singular  orrery  in  its  due  order — ^and 
much,  very  much  less,  should  openly  avow  so  preposterous  and 
dreadful  a  sentiment.  But  La  Coetlogon,  in  the  extremity  of  her 
griefi  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  spared  not.     There  was  nothing  she 
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did  not  8ay,  and  say  aloud,  of  the  king^s  barbarity  and  hardness  of 
heart. 

When  the  king  dined  or  snpped,  as  he  generally  did,  in  public  "with 
the  qneen,  it  was  the  daty  of  the  Duchess  de  Richelieu  and  the  maids 
of  honour  of  the  queen  to  wait  on  him  at  table.  But  during  all  the 
time  that  Cavoie  was  at  the  Bastille,  La  Coetlogon  absolutely  refused 
to  perform  any  act  of  this  portion  of  her  duty.  She  avoided  handing 
anything  to  the  king  as  long  as  she  could  contrive  to  do  so ;  and  when 
such  management  would  avail  her  no  longer,  she  plainly  and  utterly 
refused  to  perform  the  slightest  service  for  the  king,  saying  that  he 
did  not  deserve  to  be  waited  upon  1 

Then  she  got  the  jaundice — the  vapours !  She  gave  herself  up  to 
despair ;  and  became  in  all  seriousness  so  ill,  that  the  king  and  the 
queen  begged  the  Duchess  de  Bichelieu  to  take  her  to  see  Gavoie  at 
the  Bastille.  ''  And  this,*'  says  Saint-Simon,  <<  was  done  two  or  three 
times."  With  what  restdt  on  the  lady — or  on  the  gentleman,  who, 
one  might  imagine,  was  entitled  to  consider  it  a  decidedly  unconsti- 
tutional aggravation  of  his  punishment — we  are  not  told.  But  if  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Louis  earned  much  gratitude  from  Oavoie 
for  his  kindness  iu  thus  fEbcilitating  an  interview  between  him  and  the 
woman  who  adored  him,  neither  does  he  seem  to  have  gained,  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  the  thanks  of  the  lady.  For,  when  she  essayed 
a  second  time  to  induce  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  her  hero's  captivity, 
and  his  majesty  was  so  ci^nel  as  to  burst  out  laughing,  La  Coetiogon 
was  so  outraged  that  '<  she  showed  her  nails  to  the  king,  to  which  his 
majesty  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  expose  himself."* 

It  was  the  mode  at  the  time  for  the  courtiers  to  go  and  visit  Cavoie 
in  his  prison,  and  of  course  all  that  passed  at  the  court  was  duly 
recounted  to  him.  So  that  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  when 
the  time  at  length  came  for  his  release,  he  considered  his  return  to  the 
court  wholly  in  the  light  of  a  pleasure. 

To  poor  Coetlogon,  however,  his  reappearance  gave  new  life !  Once 
again  the  mourning  was  laid  aside,  and  she  appeared  to  the  delighted 
courtiers  dressed  in  all  her  best  I  It  was  some  time,  however,  Saint- 
Simon  says,  before  she  would  make  it  up  with  the  king. 

At  last,  '*pity  and  the  death  of  M.  de  Froulay,  Grand  Marechal  des 
Logis,  came  to  her  assistance,"  says  M.  de  Saint- Simon.  And  the  help 
came  in  this  wise  : — ^The  place  thus  vacated  was  one  that  would  ezactiy 
suit  the  wishes  and  pretensions  of  Cavoie.  The  king  sent  for  him ; 
and  did  not  this  time,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  content  himself  with 
advismg  and  exhorting,  but  roundly  expressed  his  will  that  he,  Cavoie, 
should  marry  MadUe.  de  Coetiogon;  adding  that  on  this  c#ndition 
his  majesty  would  charge  himself  with  the  care  of  M.  de  Cavoie's  for- 

*  ^  £Ile  lui  pz^senta  ses  ongles,  auzquellee  le  roi  comprit  qu'iL  6tait  plus  sago 
de  ne  pas  s'exposer." — Saiiit'Simon. 
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tnnes,  and  would  begin  that  care  by  at  once  appointing  him  to  the 
vacant  post  of  Grand  Marechal  des  Logis. 

"Cavoie,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "renifla  encore,  mais  il  y  Callut  passer." 
He  sniffed  at  it  still,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  And  it  was  done  !  Nor 
does  La  Coetlogon  appear  to  have  soffered  from  an  instant  of  mis- 
giving or  trouble  as  to  the  mode  in  which  her  object  was  attained. 
But  by  far  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  that  Cavoie  made  her  & 
very  good  husband — as  husbands  went  in  those  days  and  places! 
And  Saint-Simon  assures  us  that  the  union  did  not  by  any  means  put 
an  end.  to  all  the  diversion  which  the  relations  between  the  brilliant 
courtier  and  his  adoring  Bretonne  had  so  long  afforded  them.  For 
**  it  was  the  best  fun  in  the  world  to  see  the  caresses  with  which  she 
loaded  him  before  all  the  world,  and  la  gravite  importunse  (the  grave 
air  of  being  bored)  with  which  he  received  them."  Nevertheless,  the 
strangely-assorted  couple  lived,  as  it  would  seem,  well  together.  The 
happy  wife,  we  are  told,  retained  her  feeling  of  adoration  for  her  idol 
to  the  last.  And  Saint-Simon  winds  up  his  narration  of  the  affair 
by  remarking  that  it  was  worth  recording  '<  by  reason  of  its  assuredly 
unexampled  singularity ;  for"  adds  the  chronicler,  <<  never  was  the  virtue 
of  Madame  de  Cavoie,  either  before  or  after  her  marriage,  subject  to 
the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion." 

So  that,  after  all,  the  Grand  Monarque  may  be  held  to  have  suc- 
ceeded better  in  his  character  of  a  matchmaker  than  he  did  in  some 
other  of  the  rdUs  he  attempted. 

T.  A.  Trollope. 
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BROWNING'S  POEMS.*— THE  EING  AND  THE  BOOK. 

PART  I. 


Bbowning  has  been  partially  known  already  to  one  generation  of  the 
British  public.  A  second  has  risen  up  since  the  appearance  of  his  first 
poem,  before  whom  he  modestly  takes  his  stand  in  his  latest  book,  as 
still  a  candidate  for  the  favour  which  their  fathers  refused  him.  There 
is  every  sign  that  it  will  be  accorded  to  him.  Everything  seems  to  show 
that  the  many  are  at  length  about  to  concur  in  the  passionate  admira- 
tion of  the  few,  and  to  make  up  (as  they  are  wont)  for  unreasonable 
neglect  in  the  past  by  undiscriminating  eulogy  in  the  present.  This, 
though  the  better  extreme  of  the  two,  is  neither  satisfactory  to  the 
author  so  treated,  when  he  is  such  a  man  as  Browning^s  poems 
reveal  himself  to  be,  nor  altogether  good  for  those  who  indulge  in  it ; 
while  its  effect  on  the  young,  who  have  a  taste  to  form  and  a  model 
to  select  for  imitation,  is  sure  to  bo  bad,  leading  them  to  mistake  a 
master's  defects  for  merits,  and  to  copy  them,  while  possibly  over- 
looking his  perfections  altogether.  The  present  seems,  therefore,  a 
good  time  for  an  attempt  to  consider  the  most  noticeable  matters  in 
Browning's  works — the  great  qualities  they  reveal,  the  deficiencies 
they  betray ;  what  things  his  varied  powers  have  achieved  already, 
and  what  we  may  be  justified  in  yet  expecting  from  them. 

Those  powers  are  varied  indeed,  far  beyond  a  poet's  ordinary 
equipment ;  and  at  times,  from  their  very  number  and  size,  an  encum- 
brance instead  of  a  help  to  their  possessor.  His  proficiency  in  logic, 
his  skill  in  metaphysics,  his  keen  wit,  and  his  delight  in  verbal 
subtleties,  are  frequently  too  much  for  him,  and  impel  him  to  display 
them  out  of  season.  The  bard  wrestles  in  him  with  the  philosopher, 
and  gets  a  fall ;  the  humorist  trips  up  the  poet. 

Much  as  Browning  has  written, — doubtless,  for  one  reason,  because 
he  has  written  so  rnuckf — ^he  has  not  done  full  justice  yet  to  some  of 
his  poetical  endowments ;  and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  they  will 
never  receive  it  at  his  hands.  Instead  of  cherishing  and  making  them 
yield  their  utmost  for  our  benefit,  he  has  often  preferred  to  elaborate 
other  talents,  great  in  their  way,  but  not  the  poet's  peculiar  heritage. 

• 
•  "Paracelsus,  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  Sordello."     London :  1863. 
"  Tragedies  and  other  Plays."     London :  1863. 
"Lyrics,  Romances,  Men  and  Women."    London  :  1863. 
"  Dramatis  Personoo."    London :  1864. 
"The  Eing and  the  Book."    London:  1868. 
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Take,  for  an  instance,  satire,  which  is  the  application  to  mean  and 
base  objects  of  that  genius  which  <'  detects  identity  in  dissimilar  ** 
as  well  as  the  ''  difference  in  similar  things ; "  which  thus  uses  a 
heaven-sent  torch  to  light  np  the  recesses  of  a  tavern ;  which  is  as 
useful  a  gift  to  an  orator  as  to  a  poet,  to  a  Demosthenes  as  to  a 
Juvenal,  to  Dryden  the  polished  and  witty  prose-writer  as  to  Dryden 
the  satirist  in  verse.  This  power  is  a  favourite  with  Browning,  who 
certainly  possesses  it  abundant  in  measure  and  trenchant  in  quality. 
He  has  employed  it  with  singular  success ;  but  then  to  its  employ- 
ment he  has  not  unfrequently  sacrificed  poetry.  We  look  all  in  vain 
for  poetry  in  his  clever  pictures  of  the  half-conscious,  refined,  eccle- 
siastical, and  the  quite  conscious,  vulgar  cheat — *'  Bishop  Blougram  " 
and  "  Mr.  Sludge."  We  read  those  two  monologues  for  the  knowledge 
of  himian  nature  displayed  in  them,  for  the  portrait  each  man  paints 
in  them  unintentionally  of  himself,  while  he  is  using  his  skill  against 
his  neighbours  or  in  his  own  defence  ;  but  we  only  call  them  poems 
because  they  are  written  in  a  sort  of  blank  verse.*  How  if  Browning 
had  made  less  of  this  lower  gift  in  order  to  make  the  very  most  of  its 
higher  companion,  his  poetic  genius,  the  insight  to  which  the  ideal  is 
revealed  and  the  skill  which  exhibits  it  by  means  of  realities  9  How 
if  there  had  been  added  to  his  vigorous  imagination,  to  his  great 
dramatic  faculty  and  to  his  fine  ear  for  music,  an  artistic  conscience ; 
and  if  he  had  firmly  resolved  to^maintain  it  in  its  rightful  dominion 
over  his  other  powers  ?  Then  we  should  have  lost  some  interesting 
metaphysical  discussions  which  now  overbalance  and  spoil  the  har- 
monious proportions  of  his  poems ;  some  admirable  traits  of  character 
now  revealed  to  us  at  the  expense  of  dramatic  propriety ;  some  racy 
expressions  and  exquisitely  funny  rhymes,  which  now  impart  a  flavour 
of  grotesqueness  to  poems  which  should  be  purely  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful. In  a  word,  we  should  have  lost  the  Browning  whom  we  know ; 
and  yfe  who  know  him  can  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  at  the  thought. 
But  what  a  poet  we  should  have  gained !  A  diver  who,  having  gone 
down  deeper  than  his  compeers,  fetched  us  up  nothing  but  pearls  of 
price ;  never  disappointing  us  by  bringing  up  vile  things  instead — 
precious  in  his  eyes  because  he  had  found  them  at  a  depth  of  so 
many  fathoms. 

This  last  thought  leads  us  to  the  greatest  hindrance  to  Browning*s 
attainment  of  universal  popularity ;  that  popularity  which  rewards 
the  poet  whose  genius  has  breadth  as  well  as  depth ;  the  love  of 
simple-minded  women  and  children  as  well  as  of  men,  of  uneducated 
persons  as  well  as  of  the  learned.  The  hindrance  to  winding  such 
acceptame  as  this  lies  in  Browning's  deficient  sense  of  beauty  in  his 
choice  of  subjects.   Boubtless  as  much  skill  may  be  shown  in  painting 

•  Sometimes  of  this  kind : — 

"The  caddy  gives  way  to  the  dxam-bottle." 

^Mr.  Slud^$  the  Medium. 
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an  ngly  as  a  beauiifal  face,  a  dirty  farmyard  as  a  glorioas  lake  ;  but 
vhoy  even  of  observers  with  a  special  knowledge  of  painting,  looks  at 
the  two  sorts  of  pictures  with  equal  pleasure  ?  While  to  the  child, 
or  to  the  unlearned,  the  subject  is  almost  everything,  the  execution 
nothing.  Even  so  Browning's  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  very 
skill  in  tracking  its  devious  windings  and  detecting  its  sins  in  their 
closest  lurking-places,  have  injured  his  power  of  exciting  universal 
interest,  by  tempting  him  to*  choose  subjects  which  would  best  display 
this  knowledge,  without  regard  to  their  intrinsic  beauty.  Some  of 
his  best-known  poems  make  the  reader  shudder,  even  while  he  most 
admires  their  cleverness,  by  the  physical  or  moral  horrors  which  they 
set  before  him.  And  when  the  child  or  intelligent  rustic,  who  has 
laughed  loud  over,  the  delicious  **  Piper  of  Hamelin,'*  and  cried  for 
joy  as  the  good  horse  Roland's  hoofs  smite  the  Aix  pavement,  tries 
to  read  more  of  the  book  which  delighted  him  so  much,  he  finds 
there  little  that  he  can  understand,  except  poisonings,  stabbings,  and 
stranglings,  yaried  by  public  executions  of  different  degrees  of  cruelty, 
which  culminate  in  the  burning  alive  of  a  man  before  a  slow  fire. 

This  want  of  feeling  for  the  paramount  claims  of  the  beautiful  may 
be  the  reason  why  a  writer,  who  knows  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
classics,  has  only  drawn  one  poem  from  (pre-Christian)  Greek 
sources ;  why  the  repose  so  familiar  to  him  in  the  masterpieces  of 
the  ancients  is  the  quality  in  which  his  own  works  are  most  deficient ; 
why,  though  delighting  in  his  adopted  country's  art,  though  well 
knowing  (as  his  poems  bear  witness)  how  the  sculptor  feels  as  he 
watches  some  godlike  form  grow  beneath  his  hand,  the  painter  as  he 
looks  up  to  his  own  Madonna  smiling  down  upon  him  from  her 
golden  light ;  the  musician  as  the  wave  of  sound  swells  round  him 
responding  to  his  conception ;  yet  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  his 
own  art,  it  is  too  often  discords  of  music,  the  snake-enfolded  straggler 
of  sculpture,  the  plague-stricken  form  of  painting  that  Browning  has 
chosen  for  his  own  portion  as  a  poet. 

His  love  of  abnormal  types  of  character,  of  morbid  conditions  of 
mind,  of  exceptional  crimes  as  subjects  for  his  verse,  will  hinder 
Browning's  popularity  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term)  even  more 
than  that  other  barrier  about  which  so  much  has  been  said — ^his 
peculiarity  of  style. 

Nevertheless  this  barrier  exists  also.  Browning  is  the  Oarlyle  of 
verse ;  a  lover,  like  that  great  writer,  of  odd  nicknames,*  and  a 
eoiner  of  new  and  forcible  expressions  ;  like  him,  inclined  rather  to 
run  risks  in  the  attempt  to  **  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
art "  than  to  incur  the  reproach  of  tameness  by  following  her  beaten 
track;  like  him,  through  native  originality  unconstrained  where 
another  man  would  be  odiously  affected,  applauded  where  that  other 
would  be  deservedly  hissed ;  but  also,  like  him,  in  the  cloud  which 
•  WitnesB  "Bluphocks"  and  "  Gigadibe." 
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Bomeidmes  obscures  his  meaning ;  and,  therefore,  even  as  he,  neither 
to  be  imitated  with  tolerable  effect  nor  to  be  understood  without 
preliminary  initiation.  It  was  chiefly  from  unwillingness  to  undergo 
the  trouble  of  that  initiation  in  an  unknown  author's  favour  that  the 
last  generation  received  Browning's  first  poems  as  they  did.  When 
the  new  aspirant  for  poetic  honours  invited  chance  listeners  to  hear 

''Talk  as  brothers  talk 
In  half-words,  call  things  by  half-names," 

and  proposed  confidentially  to 

"  Ijeave  the  mere  rude 
Explicit  details :  'tis  but  brother's  speech 
We  need,  speech  where  an  accent's  change  gives  each 
The  other's  soul,"  • 

can  we  wonder  if  men,  whose  typical  poet  was  Byron,  who  com- 
plained of  Wordsworth's  difficulties,  stood  aghast  at  **  Paracelsus  " 
and  "  Bordello,"  and  turned  from  them  exclaiming,  <'  Non  lectore 
tuis  opus  est,  sed  ApoUine  libris  ?'*  Is  it  marvellous  if  they  thought 
the  ''Now  die,  dear  Aureole  '*  of  Festus,  at  the  close  of  his  friend's 
long-winded  death-bed  harangue,  the  most  sensible  thing  in  *'  Para- 
celsus?" or  if  they  complained  that  while  Sordello's  first  poet,f 
always  profound,  is  only  sometimes  obscure,  his  second,  only  some- 
times profound,  chose  to  be  obscure  always  ?  Or  can  we  be  sur- 
prised if  even  the  wiser  section,  who  had  learned  from  Coleridge  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  in  an  author  which  is  a  compliment  to 
the  reader,  felt  the  compliment  here  too  much  for  their  modesty,  and 
longed  for  less  respect  and  more  information  ? 

But  this  sort  of  talk  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Browning  has 
modified  his  style,  though  he  still  throws  us  a  hard  lyric  nut,  a 
"  Respectability,"  a  "  Popularity,"  to  crack  every  now  and  then. 
The  British  public  grumbled  for  awhile,  and  then  patiently  learned 
Browningesque  as  it  before  learned  Garlylese.  So  that  for  the 
present  the  advantages  of  a  picturesque  way  of  putting  things 
remain  for  the  reader's  sensible  enjoyment ;  its  attendant  disadvan- 
tages have  retired  from  his  immediate  observation.  Nevertheless, 
they  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  an  attempt  to  estimate  their 
employer's  genius  ;  for  they  must  hinder  his  naturalisation  among 
those  men  of  other  lands  and  other  ages  whom  every  great  poet 
addresses  next  to  those  of  his  own  day  and  country,  and  they  mark 
that  mind  of  which  they  are  the  natural  outgrowth  as  (whatever  its 
greatness)  still  below  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  those  who  sit 
serene  on  the  Parnassian  summit. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  unquestionable  (though  much- 
exaggerated)  difficulty  of  Browning's  first  poems  is  due  to  style 
alone.  It  is  caused  fully  as  much  by  their  subject.  For  in  them 
*  "Sordello."  f  Dante. 
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a  step  is  endeavonred  to  be  taken  beyond  epos,  beyond  drama,  for 
which  no  firm  footing  can  be  secured.  They  are  an  attempt  to  paint 
the  light  in  its  fountain  instead  of  on  land  and  sea,  glittering  in  its 
beams ;  the  life  inside  the  brain  and  heart,  instead  of  that  same  life 
revealed  in  the  human  form  divine.  They  could  not,  therefore,  but 
prove  (artistically  speaking)  failures,  though  failures  worth  more  than 
some  successes ;  gallant,  if  unauthorised  and  unavailing,  efforts  to 
annex  alien  dominions  to  the  realms  of  poesy,  and  efforts  from  which 
many  a  victory  might  be  confidently  predicted  for  the  champion 
when  marching  steadily  beneath  her  banners. 

To  resume,  however,  our  considerations  of  Browning's  style,  it  is 
obviously  a  hindrance  to  dramatic  success  by  being  too  marked  and 
peculiar  for  dialogue.  The  illusion,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  drama 
to  produce,  is  the  result  of  a  well-understood  compromise  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal ;  and  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  terms  of  this 
compromise  to  require  the  spectator,  who  has  already  conceded  that 
the  foreign  personages  before  him  may  talk  English  verse,  to  grant 
further  that  they  may  all  use  the  same  style  of  abrupt  transition  and 
startling  metaphor.  Imagine  a  Platonic  dialogue  by  Carlyle.  Would 
the  speaker,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  seem  any  other  than  the 
same  man  addressing  us  from  various  positions  ?  Even  so  it  requires 
all  Browning's  great  dramatic  talent  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  his 
style  upon  his  plays. 

Those  plays  are  eight  in  number,  besides  two  short  dramatic 
sketches,  each  admirable  in  its  way :  ''  A  Soul's  Tragedy,"  for  the 
sly  fun  of  the  legate's  address ;  '<  In  a  Balcony,"  for  the  tragic  force 
compressed  into  its  brief  space.  Of  the  longer  dramas,  '*  Colombo's 
Birthday  "  is  a  true  and  graceful  picture  of  a  young  heart  passing 
in  one  short  day  from  girl  to  woman,  from  the  vanities  of  the 
world's  outward  show  to  the  knowledge  and  choice  of  deeper  and 
better  things.  The  speech  of  Valence,  the  youthful  Duchess's  humble 
but  heroic  defender,  glorying  in  his  apparently  unrequited  love  for 
her,  is  a  very  noble  one. 

*'  Pippa  Passes,"  the  most  unique,  is  deservedly  the  best  known 
and  best  loved  of  Browning's  plays.  What  fancy  could  be  more 
charming  than  this  of  the  sweet  child  who  spends  her  holiday  in 
playfully  imagining  herself  by  turns  the  four  people  she  supposes  the 
happiest  in  her  town  while  she  sings  those  pretty  songs  which  now 
enhance,  now  alleviate,  their  real  misery ;  who  lies  down  at  night, 
unconscious  alike  of  the  good  she  has  effected  and  the  evil  she 
has  escaped,  commending  herself  to  Him  who,  while  she  knew  it  not, 
had  perfected  His  praise  out  of  her  mouth  ?  Here,  too,  both  the 
author's  lyric  and  dramatic  talent  find  expression,  and  mutually 
support  one  another.  The  scene  between  Ottima  and  Sebald  is 
powerfully  tragic ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  hoarse  accents  of 
their  guilt  and  the  fresh  pure  voice  outside  is  as  overpowering  to  the 
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spectator  as  to  themselves.  Still,  are  not  the  dark  shades,  both  here 
and  in  a  subsequent  scene,  laid  on  with  a  somewhat  coarse  hand  ? 
Are  not  painful  features  obtruded  on  us  in  this  play  more  than  was 
absolutely  needful  ? 

Of  the  plays  which  are  regular  tragedies,  "A  Blot  in  the 
Scutcheon  '*  is  incomparably  the  best.  *<  King  Victor  and  King 
Charles  "  follows  it  after  a  certain  interval.  The  four  personages  of 
this  last  play  are  well  drawn  and  well  contrasted ;  the  wily  &ther 
with  the  open-hearted  son,  the  artful  minister  with  the  noble-minded 
wife.  We  have  always  admired  the  catasinrophe ;  when  the  hoary 
schemer,  bafSied  by  his  son*s  plain  honesty,  has  recourse  to  truth  at 
last,  and,  by  its  aid,  attains  the  privilege  of  dying  with  the  crown, 
the  object  of  his  life's  desires,  on  his  head.  But  the  '<  Blot  *'  is  at 
once  more  thoroughly  tragic  in  subject,  and  worked  out  with  more 
completeness.  It  is  a  play  in  which  not  a  stroke  is  wasted,  in  which 
every  speech  and  every  circumstance  contributes  to  the  final  result. 
Though  English  in  its  colouring,  though  it  depends  for  its  catastrophe 
on  the  modem  code  of  honour,  yet  this  tragedy  is  Greek  in  the  un- 
expectedness of  the  discovery  on  which  it  turns,  and  in  the  sense  of 
an  inevitable  impending  woe  which  pervades  it.  The  contrast  between 
the  prosperous  splendour  of  the  doomed  house  and  its  hidden  dis- 
grace, between  Mildred's  seemingly  innocent  beauty  and  her  real 
guilt,  is  most  impressive.  Nor  can  any  two  characters  be  more 
touching  in  their  sadness  than  those  of  Mildred  and  her  lover ;  the 
girl  looking  up,  loving  but  hopeless,  to  the  hand  which  she  feels  must 
strive  in  vain  to  lift  her  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  plunged  her 
first ;  the  youth's  frank  nature  subdued  to  unaccustomed  deceit,  and 
his  brave  arm  unnerved  by  his  consciousness  of  guilt.  In  all  the 
domain  of  tragedy  there  are  few  more  pathetic  speeches  than  Lord 
Mertoun's,  as  he  lies  mortally  wounded,  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  call  his  brother : — 

"  All,  Treaham,  say  I  not,  '  You  11  hear  mo  now  V 
And  what  procures  a  man  tho  right  to  speak 
In  his  defence  before  his  fellow-man, 
But — I  suppose — the  thought  that  presently 
He  may  have  leave  to  speak  before  his  God 
His  whole  defence  P  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Kow  say  you  this  to  her — 
You— not  another — say,  I  saw  him  die 
As  he  breathed  this — I  love  her — you  don't  know 
What  those  three  small  words  mean !    Say,  loving  her 
Lowers  me  down  the  bloody  slope  to  death 
With  memories — I  speak  to  her — ^not  you, 
Who  had  no  pity — will  have  no  remorse, 

Perchance  intend  her Dio  along  with  mo, 

Dear  Mildred !  'tis  so  easy — and  you'U  'scapo 
bo  much  unkindncBs ! " 
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The  dramatic  power  exhibited  in  this  tragedy  and  in  '*  Pippa  "  is  of 
a  very  high  order.  And  in  all  Browning's  plays  we  feel  that  we  are 
watching  real  men  and  women,  not  mere  impersonated  virtues  and 
vices ;  while  his  best  characters  are  strong  and  individual  conceptions, 
unfolded  to  us  naturally  by  their  own  words  and  deeds.  Where  there 
is  a  failure,  it  is*  caused  by  the  dramatist  placing  too  many  of  his 
personages  on  his  own  level  in  point  of  intellect,  so  that  their  reason- 
ings display  a  suspiciously  uniform  correctness,  their  wit  a  too  equal 
brilliancy.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Browning  sometimes  pushes 
his  speakers  unceremoniously  aside  to  take  their  place  himself.  King 
Victor's  reflection  on  the  loathsomeness  of  a  crafty  old  age  should 
have  been  made  by  some  bystander.  Colombe's  courtiers  reveal  their 
selfishness  with  uncourtly  frankness.  Poor  Young  Mertoun  speaks 
of  his  own  youth  more  like  an  older  man  talking  of  a  boy  than  a  boy 
talking  about  himself.  Ignorant  Phene  turns  a  critic's  eye  on  the 
students'  self-conceit.  And  even  dear  little  Pippa  herself  is  rather 
high-flown  and  strained  in  her  first  salutation  to  the  daylight,  and 
her  ''Best  people  are  not  angels  quite "  is  over-mature  and  unchild- 
like. 

This  disposition  to  lend  the  author's  brain  as  well  as  his  tongue 
to  his  characters  appears  oftener  still  in  Browning's  monologues; 
and  oftenest  of  all  in  that  series  which  form  his  latest  work.  In  the 
''  Experiences  of  Earshish,"  this  fine  description  of  the  risen  Lazarus'a 

state — 

**  The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life, 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 
His  heart  and  hrain  move  there,  his  feet  stay  here," 

is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  supposed  writer.  The  young 
David  reasoning  out  the  hope  of  the  future  in  **  Saul,"  the  aged  St. 
John  arguing  against  the  unbelief  of  later  times  (and  this,  too,  in  a 
style  so  remote  from  that  of  his  published  sayings  as  to  give  full 
proof  of  their  verbal  inspiration),  are  anachronisms  of  thought  whii^h 
at  once  direct  our  gaze  from  -the  supposed  to  the  real  speaker. 

The  three  monologues  most  entirely  free  from  such  faults  are  two 
which  belong  to  the  Italy  of  the  renaissance,  and  one  which  depicts 
the  darker  side* of  monastic  life.  Each  of  these  portrays  a  different 
kind  of  wickedness  at  its  height.  Each  is  a  legitimate,  because  a 
poetic,  exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  satire  possessed  by  its 
writer.  And  each  gives  proof  of  how  disinterested  he  is  in  its  employ- 
ment ;  since  he  forbears  all  appeal  to  the  ill-natiure  of  his  readers  by 
directing  its  lightnings  against  evil-doers  remote  from  them,  instead 
(like  the  older  satirists)  of  aiming  them  at  the  sinners  at  their  doors. 
The  *'  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  "  is  alike  too  well  known  and 
too  horrible  for  quotation.  It  is  a  picture  (ghastly  in  its  evident 
truth)  of  superstition  which  has  survived  religion ;  of  a  heart  which 
has  abandoned  the  love  of  kindred  and  friends,  only  to  lose  itself  in 
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a  wilderness  of  petty  spite,  terminating  in  an  abyss  of  diabolical 
hatred.  The  ordinary  providential  helps  to  goodness  have  been 
rejected;  the  ill-provided  adventurer  has  sought  to  scale  the  high 
snow-peaks  of  sainthness, — he  has  missed  his  footing, — and  the  black 
chasm  which  yawns  beneath  has  engulfed  him. 

Yet  more  terrible  than  the  outspoken  Spaniard  is  the  smooth  Italian 
prince  in  "  My  Last  Buchess,"  with  his  polished  reserve,  his  agree- 
able dilettanteism  and  his  cold-blooded  cruelty.  The  way  in  which 
that  accomplished  art-patron  (while  displaying  her  portrait  to  his 
intended  new  father-in-law's  envoys)  calmly  divulges  the  fact  that  he 
could  criticise  his  first  wife's  deportment  as  well  as  her  picture,  and 
that,  liking  the  former  worse  than  the  latter,  he  gave  commands  for 
her  death,  chills  the  blood  with  horror. 

Worse  still,  in  one  respect,  than  this  model  husband,  is  the  model 
bishop  whom  we  overhear  ordering  *<his  tomb  in  St.  Prazed's 
Church."  We  shudder  as  we  listen  to  that  mitred  worldling  invoking 
the  saints,  yet  dying,  as  he  lived,  without  God ;  viewing  his  disgrace- 
ful past  without  remorse,  his  terrific  future  without  concern ;  nay, 
unable  to  discern  that  future  at  all,  blocked  out,  as  it  is,  to  his 
contracted  vision  by  the  rose  marble  and  lapis  lazuli,  the  sculptured 
frieze  and  choice  Latin  inscription  for  which  he  wrestles  with  his  sons' 
avarice,  the  ornaments  of  that  magnificent  tomb  which  is  to  enable 
him  to  triumph  even  in  death  over  a  hated  rival.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  we  must  go  to  Juvenal  alike  for  an  adequate  parallel 
to  this  poem,  or  to  the  withering  sarcasm  of  the  first  part  of  '*  Holy- 
Cross  Day,"  in  which  a  Jew  (forced  to  listen  to  a  sermon  from  even 
such  a  bishop)  pours  forth  the  indignation  which,  as  he  says, 

"  Overflows,  when  to  even  the  odd, 
Men  I  helped  to  their  sins,  help  me  to  their  God." 

And  if  the  great  Roman's  severity  of  satire  is  here  equalled  or  out- 
done, who,  after  all,  need  feel  surprised  ?  For  what  heathen  satirist 
had  ever  folly  like  this  to  scourge  ?  The  old  world's  decayed  civilisa- 
tion showed  him  man  faithless  only  to  his  own  moral  sense  and  to 
the  ideal  that  philosophy  had  set  before  him.  A  Christian's  lapse  into 
paganism  involves  the  disregard  of  a  greater  Guide,  and  the  rejection 
of  a  diviner  prize.  In  the  awful  procession  formed  by  all  who  have 
heard  the  gospel,  if  **  those  who  are  being  saved  "  have  joys  unknown 
to  the  best  heathen,  in  like  manner  must  <<  those  who  are  perishing" 
far  surpass  the  worst  of  the  elder  day  in  their  folly,  their  guilt,  and 
their  misery. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  these  monologues  (masterpieces  of  their  kind) 
appal  us  while  we  admire.  Gentle  readers  (if  sensation  novels  have 
left  any)  will  wonder  how  their  author  bore  the  preliminary  study: 
just  as  the  beholder  of  certain  pictured  horrors  marvels  how  the  artist 
could  ever  endure  to  paint  them.    We  have  asked  ourselves  the  same 
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qnestion  before  now,  especially  when  reading  (in  the  '*  Dramatis  Per- 
sonsB  ")  the  ghastly  tale  of  the  dying  girl  and  her  hoard  of  gold.  And 
wo  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  jnst  as  critics  mark  with  surprise  in 
lofty  and  pure-minded  Dante  a  strange  attraction  to  the  physically 
nauseous  and  repulsive,  like  that  which  dragged  the  old  Greek  (pro- 
testing the  while  aloud)  to  satiate  his  eyes  on  the  loathsome  corpse  by 
the  wayside ;  even  such  a  power  do  similar  spectacles  in  the  moral 
world  exercise  over  Browning.  But  we  must  not  lead  any  one  to 
suppose  that  his  satire  gleams  phosphorescent  over  such  dark  spots 
alone.  Let  us  thankfully  remember  how  it  plays  over  the  ItsJian 
nobleman's  love  for  his  town  with  its  drum  and  fife,  and  all  its  little 
stirs ;  how  it  casts  a  new  though  not  a  favourable  light  on  the  hero 
of  Schiller's  ^*  Glove ; "  how  it  illuminates  the  silliness  of  the  mediae- 
valist  in  **  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess ;  "  and  how  it  once  condescends 
to  enact  the  part  of  the  good-natured  lightning  of  the  electric  machine, 
and  sport,  all  fiin  and  no  danger,  for  the  children's  amusement  in 
"  The  Piper  of  Hamelin." 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  deep-rooted  convictions,  alike 
moral  and  religious,  from  which  Browning's  severer  satire  springs ;  or 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  if  he  sometimes  disallows  the  claims  of  the 
beautiful,  he  is  never  unmindful  of  those  of  the  truth.  He  approaches 
the  subject  of  religion  oftener  than  is  the  wont  of  modem  poets,  and 
he  handles  it  more  satisfactorily.  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton 
knew  in  Whom  they  believed,  defective  as  is  the  last-named's  creed. 
But  Pope  only  proclaims  the  worship  of  an  unknown  God.  And  the 
bulk  of  modem  poetry  gives  the  reader  too  much  this  sort  of  impression 
of  its  writer's  mind  :  **  We  are  not  sure  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
true,  nay,  we  shrewdly  suspect  it  to  be  false ;  but  those  who  held  it 
in  the  olden  time,  and  the  unlettered  who  believe  it  now,  form  charm- 
ing them^  for  verse.  See  that  knight  taking  his  sword  from  the 
altar,  that  pale  votaress  kneeling  before  the  shrine ;  listen  to  those 
peasants'  evening  hymn,  or  to  the  preacher  before  whose  accents  the 
listening  crowd  sways  like  com  before  the  wind;  we  need  not 
inquire  whether  their  faith  be  tme  or  false,  but  let  us  diligently  im- 
prove, for  artistic  purposes,  the  beauty  of  its  manifestations." 

Not  so,  says  the  poet  before  us.  This  faith  is  true,  and  in  its  trath 
lies  its  beauty.  Strong  in  this  conviction,  he  does  not  fear  to  con- 
template those  who  hold  it  in  weakness,  in  ugliness,  even  in  vulgarity; 
because  to  his  eye  there  gleams  through  the  earthen  pitcher  the  Fire 
from  heaven,  behind  the  rough  shell  the  Pearl  of  Price,  beneath  the 
field's  thistles  and  nettles  the  hidden  Treasure. 

To  him  the  most  interesting  of  all  historic  periods  is  that  when  on 
wrecked  humanity,  after  the  long  and  stormy  night,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  first  arose.  By  force  of  contrast,  the  other  epoch  which 
seems  most  to  have  engaged  his  attention  is  that  of  the  revival  of 
Greek  learning  and  art  in  Europe,  with  all  the  loss  and  gain  which 
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have  resulted  from  it  to  the  Christian  Church.  Most  graphic  is  his 
picture  of  the  faith  and  love  of  primitive  times  in  the  unargumentativo 
portion  of  **  A  Death  in  the  Desert.**  Yot  more  remarkable  is  the 
'*  Epistle  of  Karshish/*  the  most  fascinating  to  thoughtful  minds  of 
all  Browning's  poems.  An  Arab  physician  of  the  first  century  de- 
scribes, in  a  letter  to  a  learned  friend,  his  interview  with  the  risen 
Lazarus.  He  is  inclined  to  consider  the  man's  story  a  case  of 
mistaken  trance ;  he  is  anxious  to  display  no  other  than  a  medical 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  for  that  purpose  intersperses  his  account 
with  descriptions  of  natural  curiosities.  But  when  he  comes  to 
mention  the  patient's  perfect  health  and  unearthly  peace,  he  betrays 
a  stronger  disposition  to  believe  his  tale  than  he  likes  to  acknowledge 
to  himself.  Ha  fights  against  the  conviction ;  after  saying  that  this 
Lazarus  believes  his  awakener  to  be  God  and  yet  Man,  he  apologises 
for  the  very  mention  of  so  monstrous  an  assertion.  Tet  the  affected 
indifference  with  which  he  turns  aside  to  describe  a  curious  plant 
which  he  has  seen,  cannot  hide  his  emotion  at  the  bare  possibility  of 
that  assertion's  truth.  This  tone  of  forced  calmness  is  maintained 
to  the  very  close  of  the  letter,  and  then  the  writer,  ceasing  to  struggle 
against  the  truth  which  is  shaking  his  spirit  to  its  centre,  exclaims: — 

"  The  very  God !  think,  Abib,  dost  thou  think  ? 
So  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too — 
So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  *  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here  I 
Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  inay'st  conceive  of  Mine, 
But  love  I  gave  thee  with  Myself  to  love. 
And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee !' 
The  madman  saith  He  said  so :  it  is  strange." 

"This  is  a  very  fine  poem.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  gives  us  a  sense 
of  pleasurable  surprise,  by  presenting  to  us  from  so  strange  and 
unexpected  point  of  view  the  great,  well-known  history ;  nor  only 
that  it  is  true  to  human  nature  in  its  picture  of  man's  ignorance 
taking  great  for  small  and  small  for  great  things:  it  derives  its 
especial  excellence  as  a  work  of  art  from  the  way  in  which  it  shows 
us  the  awful  truth  which  it  enshrines,  first  glimmering  from  afar, 
next  lighting  up  one  face  fully  amid  the  darkness,  and  then  at  last 
flooding  the  beholder  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  glory. 

Two  of  Browning's  noblest  lyrics  also  are  on  religious  subjects. 
His  "  Saul,"  though,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  anachronism,  is  still 
a  grand  expression  of  faith  in  God ;  and  the  uprising  of  all  nature  at 
the  close  of  the  poem,  to  sympathise  with  the  truth  new-born  in 
David's  soul,  is  a  beautiful  conception.  The  latter  part  of  **  Holy- 
Cross  Day"  (strange  end  to  its  sarcastic  beginning)  is  the  appeal  of 
men  faithful  to  their  portion  of  revealed  truth,  the  persecuted  Jews, 
against  their  Christian  oppressors,  who  hold  their  larger  heritage  in 
unrighteousness.     It  is  expressed  with  a  force  of  pathetic  indignation 
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which  is  wonderfdlly  Btriking.  At  the  opposite  pole  to  these  poems 
we  have  that  profoundly  instructive  caricature  of  the  exalters  of 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  love  among  the  divine  attributes — 
Caliban  ga2dng  with  mingled  fear  and  hatred  on  his  own  image, 
magnified  in  his  Setebos  and  projected  into  the  clouds  for  hiTn  to 
worship. 

These  five  poems  are  among  the  best  known,  as  they  are  among 
the  finest,  of  their  author.  On  the  other  hand,  his  **  Christmas  Eve  *' 
and  ** Easter  Day"  have  hardly  yet  received  the  attention  they 
deserve.  The  first-named  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  lightest  sport 
with  the  gravest  earnest.  Its  humour,  now  broad  as  in  the  account 
of  the  congregation  of  Zion  Chapel,  now  subtle  as  in  the  German  pro- 
fessor's lecture,  is  enhanced  by  the  same  far-fetched  trisyllabic 
rhymes  as  those  which,  in  the  "  Hamelin  Piper  '*  and  *^  Flight  of  the 
Duchess,"  compete  with  the  fun  of  '^Ingoldsby  Legends."  But  this 
humour,  perilous  from  its  close  juxtaposition  with  sacred  things,  is 
still  far  from  being  irreverence ;  for  there  stands  behind  it  so  strong 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  religious  truth,  that  the  possessor 
of  that  conviction  can  afford  to  jest  with  the  absurdities  of  that 
truth's  adherents.  From  a  beginning  quaint  and  laughable  to  excess, 
the  poem  rises  to  a  vast  height  of  moral  as  well  as  poetic  sublimity. 
It  was  written  at  Florence,  and  by  the  strong  grasp  it  takes  with  one 
hand  of  the  homeliest  and  commonest  earthly  matters,  with  the  other 
of  high  and  heavenly  things,  might  please  the  great  spirit  who  hovers 
over  Amo,  and  who  did  the  self-same  thing  (but  on  a  vaster  scale 
and  with  unapproachable  dignity)  in  his  own  mighty  poem. 

The  main  idea  of  ''  Christmas  Eve "  is  that  a  Christian  cannot 
despise  his  meanest  or  most  erring  brethren ;  if  he  allows  himself  so 
to  do,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Christian  any  longer.  A  subsidiary  thought 
is  that  it  is  one  thing,  and  that  most  dangerous,  to 

^'  Sit  apart,  holding  no  forms  of  creeds. 
But  contemplating  all," 

and  quite  another  (being  indeed  our  bounden  duty)  to  *'  prove  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Its  supposed  speaker  seeks 
shelter  one  Christmas  Eve  from  a  storm  among  the  congregation  of  an 
ugly  meeting-house  in  the  squalid  outskirts  of  a  town.  There,  after 
hearing  the  preacher  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  most  holy  Trinity 
from  tJie  dream  of  Pharaoh's  baker,  he  (to  the  pious  horror  of  his 
neighbours)  falls  asleep,  and  dreams.  In  that  vivid  dream  he  believes 
himself  to  have  rushed  out,  disgusted  by  the  preacher's  perversion  of 
Scripture  and  by  his  hearers'  spiritual  pride,  and  to  be  walking  alone 
on  the  hill-side.  There,  reflecting  on  the  scene  which  he  has  left,  he 
considers  how  he  first  attamed  the  knowledge  of  God  in  lonely  medi- 
tation, and  thinks  he  may  leave  others  to  seek  Him  in  their  narrow 
ehrineSy  standing  aloof  from  them  himself  to  commune^Tntl^^H^E^^ 
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the  great  temple  of  His  works.  He  is  reproved  by  a  vision.  The 
storm  has  ceased  :  the  moon  breaks  through  the  clond-masses  which 
walled  her  in,  and  a  resplendent  lunar  rainbow  spans  the  vault  of 
heaven,  the  fit  herald  of  the  greater  glory  which  approaches — ^the 
presence  of  Him  who  at  this  season  first  came  down  to  visit  His 
Church,  revealed  on  the  same  errand  to  the  astonished  gazer.  Then 
he  remembers  that  promise  to  the  assembled  two  or  three  which  he 
had  been  disregarding,  and  fears  to  have  forfeited  his  own  share  in 
it  by  his  contempt  for  his  lowly  brethren.  He  confesses  his  fault, 
and  grasps  the  healing  hem  of  the  glorious  vesture.  Wrapped  in  its 
folds,  he  is  borne  over  land  and  sea  to  Home.  Standing  there  at  the 
door  of  St.  Peter's,  he  thinks  why  it  is  that  he  is  left  outside  while 
the  Divine  Presence  goes  within  among  the  assembled  worshippers. 
He  sees  how  Infinite  Mercy  can  bless  the  erring  by  means  of  the 
truth  they  still  hold,  without  bidding  its  more  enlightened  children 
to  receive  the  error  because  they  love  the  truth.  Just  as  his  heart 
is  rising  to  embrace  these  brethren  whom  his  intellect  cannot  but 
disapprove,  he  is  borne  away  once  more.  He  now  finds  himself  at 
a  lecture-hall  in  Gottingen,  which  he  enters  unbidden,  hoping  to 
gain  for  his  mental  powers  what  Home  denied  them.  The  lecturer 
gravely  propounds, 

"  Whether  'twere  best  opine  Christ  was, 
Or  never  was  at  all,  or  whether 
He  was,  and  was  not,  both  together," 

and  the  believer  cannot  listen  to  him  long.  Yet  is  he  struck  by  the 
homage  rendered  to  that  Name  even  by  those  who  have  lost  their 
hold  of  all  that  can  explain  and  justify  it.  He  tries  to  hope  that 
these  men's  lips  deny  a  truth  that  their  hearts  receive  unknowingly, 
and  is  tempted,  amid  these  charitable  thoughts,  to  grow  careless  of 
creeds,  to 

"  a  mild  indifferentism, 

Toaching  that  all  our  faiths  (though  duUor 

His  shine  through  a  dull  spirit's  prism) 

Originally  had  one  colour." 

But  as  he  so  muses  he  finds  to  his  terror  that  he  has  lost  hold  of  the 
saving  garment  altogether.  Nor  does  he  recover  it  till  he  has 
acknowledged,  repentant, 

"  Needs  must  there  be  one  way,  one  chief. 
Best  way  of  worship :  let  me  strive 
To  find  it,  and  when  found,  contrive 
My  fellows  also  take  their  share." 

He  feels  that  man,  the  conscript  in  life's  battle,  must  **  buy  the  truth 
and  sell  it  not,"  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  dying  around  him  and  for 
his  own.  Thereupon  he  grasps  the  vesture  once  more — and  awakes, 
on  the  seat  as  before  beneath  the  preacher,  who  is  just  concluding  his 
discourse ;  whence,  consenting  on  reflection  to  drink  even  from  the 
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poorest  chalice  the  water  of  life  which  refreshes  the  sick  and  sor- 
rowful around  him,  he  (with  a  prayer  for  the  like  blessing  on  both 
Pope  and  professor)  rises  to  join  in  the  hamble  congregation's  evening 
hymn. 

So  ends  one  of  the  boldest  combinations  of  incongmons  materials 
ever  snccessfnlly  essayed — a  poem  which  makes  the  reader  smile  at 
first,  and  then  thrills  him  with  awe — the  awe  not  taking  away  his 
power  to  smile,  the  surface  absurdities  not  diminishing  the  awe.  The 
two  descriptions,  of  the  rainbow  at  night  and  of  St.  Peter's  with  its 
myriads  of  breathless  worshippers,  would  be  pointed  out  as  beauties 
in  any  poem ;  while  there  is  a  power  in  the  divine  apparition  (sug- 
gested, not  described)  which  unspeakably  comforts  and  elevates  the 
soul. 

In  the  companion  of  "  Christmas  Eve,"  **  Easter  Day,"  a  man  tells 
of  an  awful  vision  which  he  saw  on  that  blessed  morning — the  pro- 
duct, as  he  tries  to  think,  of  his  disordered  fancy  stimulated  by  an 
aurora  of  intense  brightness,  <but  which  he  sometimes  inclines  to 
believe  a  dread  reality ;  so  that,  while  seeming  a  living  man  among 
the  living,  he  may  be,  in  truth,  one  already  tried,  sentenced,  and 
undergoing  his  doom.  He  had  been  examining  his  own  heart,  he 
says,  when  he  looked  up,  and,  lo  !  the  heavens  were  on  fire,  the  great 
day  had  come,  and  he  must  stand  before  his  Judge — his  own  con- 
science pronouncing  his  condemnation,  because  he  had  chosen  the 
world  for  his  portion  instead  of  Him  who  made  it.  The  light  dies 
away ;  all  is  over,  and  he  hears  his  sentence  proclaimed.  Different 
crimes  find  di£ferent  penalties.  His  sin  has  been  the  preference  of 
earthly  to  heavenly  joys,  fiis  punishment  is  to  live  for  ever  among 
the  seeming-real  shows  of  the  now  vanished  world,  an  exile  from 
heaven  and  from  God.  At  first  he  thinks  this  doom  a  light  one ;  for 
is  there  not  enough  beauty  on  the  earth  to  give  the  mind  endless  s 
satisfaction  ?  **  Nay,"  replies  the  Judge,  "  not  a  mind  that  knows 
this  fairness  in  its  imperfection,  for  the  guarantee  of  that  perfect 
beauty  which  it  must  now  never  hope  to  see."  If  nature  thus  fails 
the  soul,  can  it  then  find  no  delight  in  art  ?  **  No,  for  earthly  art  only 
charmed  as  a  prophecy  of  that  ideal  which  shall  never  now  be  realised." 
Can  the  spirit  find  no  satisfaction  then  in  knowledge  ?  **  The  goal  of 
knowledge  has  been  reached."  Ah,  then !  cries  the  disappointed 
man,  let  me  at  least  love.  Love  gave  my  soul  its  purest  joys  in  the 
life  that  has  now  vanished.  Let  it  cheat  itself  into  still  loving  its 
shadowy  companions,  and  believing  they  can  love  again.  '^  Try  it, 
if  thou  wilt,"  is  the  final  answer;  <'  but  must  it  not  remind  thee  of  that 
Love  which  might  have  been,  thine  own  ? — the  love  which  created, 
redeemed,  and  would  have  filled  thy  soul  for  ever,  but  which  thou 
eouldst  not  credit  (so  great  was  it),  and  didst  cast  away  ?  "  Then  the 
soul  discerns  its  hopeless  misery,  and  prays,  in  its  despair,  at  least  for 
power  to  forget  its  state : — 
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"  Let  that  old  life  seem  mine— no  more — 
With  limitation  as  before. 
With  darkness,  hunger,  toil,  distress : 
Be  all  the  earth  u  -wilderness ! 
Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on, 
Still  hoping  ever  and  anon 
To  reach  one  eve  the  better  land. 


**  Then  did  the  Form  exx>and,  expand — 
I  knew  Him  through  the  dread  disguise, 
As  the  whole  God  within  Mb  eyes 
Embraced  me, 

XXXIII. 

"  When  I  lived  again, 
The  day  was  breaking,— the  grey  plain 
I  rose  from,  silvered  thick  with  dew. 
Was  this  a  vision  P    False  or  true  ? " 

The  speaker  knows  sot  which ;  his  fears  tell  him  it  was  tme,  and 
that  his  own  is  now  a  hopeless  case ;  his  hopes  oftener  persuade  him 
that  all  was  bnt  a  warning,  and  that  to  him  too  the  promise  of  Easter 
mom  may  yet  find  falfilment. 

The  leading  thonght  of  <<  Easter  Day  *'  is,  therefore,  that  so  familiar 
to  an  Augustine,  to  a  Herbert,  that  there  is  no  object  adequate  to  £11 
the  boundless  capacity  of  a  human  soul,  save  He  who  made  it  for 
Himself.  And  this  thought  is  enforced  with  an  argumentative  skill, 
and  adorned  by  a  poetic  beauty,  which  will  repay  close  examination ; 
while  the  great  theme  is  here  treated  with  more  uniform  seriousness 
than  in  **  Christmas  Eve." 

Both  poems  claim  the  Christian's  gratitude  by  their  unwavering 
and  fearless  faith;  both  command  the  critic's  admiration  by  the 
mastery  they  exhibit  over  the  most  unyielding  materials,  by  their 
wonderful  flights  of  fancy,  and  by  the  lofty  beauty  which  they  attain 
in  their  best  passages. 

The  versification  of  "  Christmas  Eve  "  and  ''  Easter  Day ''  exhibits 
on  a  lai^er  scale  the  quahties  of  strength  and  e^e,  conspicuous  in 
their  writer's  lyrics,  both  in  those  which  present  us  with  familiar 
measures,  and  in  those  where  (the  musician  of  the  prophecy  in  ''Pippa'^ 
turning  poet  instead  of  painter)  new  'combinations  of  sound  are 
essayed  and  startling  variations  effected.  Here,  as  we  have  said 
already,  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  genius  sometimes  interfere 
with  the  reader's  pleasure ;  for  some  of  his  short  poems  are  effectually 
precluded  by  their  subject  from  pleasing^  in  whatsoever  else  they  may 
succeed.  Others,  not  professedly  comic,  burlesque  their  theme  by 
out-of-the-way  rhymes  and  odd  expressions,  instead  of  setting  it  off 
for  our  admiration.    Others,  again,  though  fine  in  conception,  exhibit 
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faOnres  in  execntion — such  as  the  offence  against  good  taste  of  the 
disagreeable  similes,  the  grass  which  grows  "scant  as  hair  in 
leprosy,"  and  the  earth  which  breaks  into  "boils"  and  "blotches" 
in  "  Ghilde  Eoland."  With  such  faults  must  be  classed  quite  needless 
descents  from  a  high  poetic  eminence  to  a  level  of  plain,  perhaps 
ludicrous,  prose— descents  proper  and  natural  in  drama,  which  is  a 
miniature  representation  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  but  improper  and 
very  disturbing  in  lyric  poetry,  which  aims  at  depicting  single  exalted 
moments  of  life  taken  by  themselves.  An  instance  of  our  meaning, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  exemplification  of  the  saying  that  in  some 
cases  "the  half  is  more  than  the  whole,"  is  afforded  by  "The 
Grammarian's  Funeral,"  a  poem  which  we  may  assume  to  be  well 
known  to  those  for  whom  we  write.  In  it  low  words  like  "  dab  " 
and  "  queasy,"  and  the  prosaic  and  minute  catalogue  of  the  various 
eomplaints,  and  somewhat  trivial  studies,  of  the  deceased  mar  the 
grave  solemnity  of  the  burial  chant.  They  ill  accord  with  the  peculiar 
and  very  fine  musical  effect  of  the  bearers'  song,  as  they  carry  their 
beloved  teacher's  corpse  to  his  lofty  burying-place,  their  measured 
tread  keeping  time  to  the  accents  of  their  manly  grief,  swelling 
upwards  in  the  long  iambic  hne,  to  fall  back  regularly  in  the  short 
succeeding  adonic.  But  after  allowing  for  all  drawbacks,  we  still  find 
much  delightful  both  to  mind  and  ear  in  Browning's  lyrics,  and  see  in 
them  one  of  his  surest  passports  to  immortality.  Already  his  "  Para- 
celsus "  is  opened  oftener  for  the  sake  of  those  it  contains  than  for 
any  other  reason.  Some  of  them  give  fuller  expression  to  their 
writer's  love  of  nature,  and  close  observation  of  her  various  aspects, 
than  the  longer  poems,  where  such  gifts  are  of  necessity  subordinated  to 
**  the  proper  study  of  mankind."  Two  of  the  lyrics  *  give  a  livelier  idea 
of  the  scenery  of  north  and  south  Italy  than  many  volumes  of  travels. 
Othe^  set  before  us  the  Venice  of  the  past  with  graphic  power.  Of 
these,  "In  a  Gondola"  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and  sweetest  of  its 
author's  compositions — the  ever- varying  music  of  the  poem  conveying 
to  the  mind  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  that  passionate  love  of 
Italian  hearts  which  laughs  at  death  and  fate,  as  the  verse  flows  on, 
now  languishing  like  the  floating  barque,  now  steady  as  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  the  oars,  which  bear  the  doomed  pair  onward ;  now  broken 
by  the  bursts  of  song  which  rise  from  them  ever  and  anon  in  fitful 
snatches  as  they  sweep  to  their  destruction.  The  same  sense  of  how 
love  is  able  to  compress  an  eternity  into  an  hour  is  the  inspiring 
thought  of  "  The  Last  Ride  Together,"  where  the  full  strong  tide  of 
feeling  rolls,  in  wave  after  wave  alike,  each  curling  over  and  breaking 
in  anapaestic  foam.  But  to  English  hearts  the  short  poem  entitled 
"  The  Lost  Mistress  "  will  be  always  dearer  than  these,  alike  for  its 
simplicity  and  its  self-restraint. 

♦  «  By  the  Kresido  "  and  "The  Engliahman  in  Italy." 
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"The  Lost  Mistress. 

I. 
''All's  OTcr,  then :  does  trutli  sound  bitter 
As  one  at  first  believes  ? 
Hark !  'tis  the  sparrows'  good-nigbt  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves ! 

II. 
"  And  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly ; 
I  noticed  that  to-day ; 
One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully — 
You  know  the  red  turns  grey. 

III. 
"  To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest  P 
May  I  take  your  hand  in  mine  ? 
^  Mere  friends  are  we, — well,  iiiends  the  merest 

Keep  much  that  I'll  resign : 


''  For  each  glance  of  that  eye  so  bright  and  black, 
Though  I  keep  with  heart's  endeavour, — 
Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops  back, 
Though  it  stay  in  my  soul  for  ever  1 — 


"  Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 
Or  only  a  thought  stronger ; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  so  long  as  all  may. 
Or  so  very  little  longer  I  " 

There  are  three  very  noble  lyrics  in  the  later  volume  entitled 
"Dramatis  PersonaB,"  though  in  two  of  them — **Kabbi  Ben  Ezra" 
and  **  Abt  Vogler  ** — ^the  loftiness  of  the  thoughts  sometimes  outsoars 
adequate  clearness  of  expression.  The  first-named  is  a  fine  hymn  of 
the  aged,  with  its  solemn  expansion  of  the  metaphor  of  man  the  clay, 
and  time  the  wheel  on  which  the  great  Potter  shapes  him.  The  swift 
movement  of  "  Abt  Vogler  "  echoes  well  (until  its  prosaic  termination) 
the  extemporiser*s  thoughts,  who  sur^-eys  with  pride  **  the  palace  of 
music  "  he  rears,  and,  mourning  its  disappearance,  turns  for  relief  to 
the  Sole-Changeless,  in  Whom  all  fair  things  for  ever  abide.  This  is 
the  last  stanza  but  two  : — 

"  All  wo  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist ; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself ;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  sur\'ives  for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  confirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard ; 

Enough  that  He  heard  it  once :  wo  shall  hear  it  by-and-by." 

''  Prospice,"  the  best  known  of  the  three,  is  a  stirring  and  soul-uplifting 
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strain,  neither  hard  to  understand,  nor  anywhere  deviating  into  prose. 
Its  peculiar  staccato  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  **  Saul,"  though  not 
produced  in  the  same  manner.  For  readers  (if  any  there  he)  to  whom 
Browning's  remarkahle  and  successful  use  of  such  metres  is  not  known, 
we  extract  a  briefer  specimen,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his  minor 
poems ;  in  which  the  short  line  composed  of  two  anapsBsts  (following 
and  rhyming  to  the  three  of  the  longer  line)  represents  by  its  abrupt- 
ness the  misery  of  the  successful  duellist,  which,  becoming  too  great 
for  words,  breaks  off  shorter  yet  in  the  last  line  of  all : — 

"Afteb. 
<*  Take  the  cloak  from  his  fSftce,  and  at  first 
Lot  the  corpse  do  its  worst. 

How  he  lies  in  his  rights  of  a  man ! 
Death  has  done  all  death  can. 

*'  And  absorbed  in  the  new  life  he  leads, 
He  recks  not,  he  heeds 
Nor  his  wrongs  nor  my  vengeance — ^both  strike 

On  his  senses  alike, 
And  are  lost  in  the  solemn  and  strange 
Surprise  of  the  change. 

^*  Ha !  what  avails  death  to  erase 

His  offence,  my  disgrace  ? 
I  would  we  wore  boys  as  of  old 

In  the  field,  by  the  fold : 
His  outrage,  God's  patience,  man's  scorn, 

"Were  so  easily  borne. 

*'  I  stand  here  now,  he  lies  in  his  place : 
Cover  the  face." 

The  music  of  this  poem  is  not  of  the  old  familiar  sort,  like  that  of 
"  The  Lost  Leader  "  or  **  The  Cavalier  Tunes  "  on  the  one  hand,  or 
that  of  "  Johannes  Agricola,"  or  **  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband  "  on 
the  other ;  but  it  suits  the  subject  well,  and,  when  once  learned, 
clings  closely  to  the  memory. 

There  is  another  peculiar  metre  which  is  a  favourite  with  Browning; 
it  is  that  of  this  commentary  on  the  saying,  *'  Heaven  is  for  those 
who  have  failed  on  earth,"  which  we  here  present  to  our  readers ; 
premising  that,  beautiful  as  it  is,  they  will  see  in  it  three  instances 
(though  very  mild  ones)  of  the  faults  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
slightly-confused  metaphor  of  the  second  stanza's  first  line,  the  im- 
perfect rhyme  of  the  same  stanza's  last  word,  and  the  very  unpoetical 
expression  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza's  second  line,  are  unsought 
examples,  on  a  small  scale,  of  their  author's  occasional  defects  of 
taste.  But  they  are  here  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  one  of  the  most 
effective  contrasts  ever  drawn,  the  same  figure  noble  in  the  sunshine, 
but  standing  out  far  nobler  in  the  storm ;  and  they  are  overpowered 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  sufferer's  final  appeal  from  man  to  God : — 
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"The  Patriot. 

I. 
'*  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way 

With  myrtles  mixed  ia  my  path  like  mad. 
The  house-roofe  seemed  to  heave  and  sway, 
The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  h&d, 
,'  A  year  ago  on  this  veiy  day. 

II. 
"  The  air  broke  into  a  mist  with  helh, 

The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowd  and  cries. 
Had  I  said,  ^  GK>od  folk,  mere  noise  repels, 

But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder  skies ! ' 
They  had  answered, '  And  aftcnrwaxd  what  elte  $  * 

III. 
**  Alack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  stm, 
To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep ! 
Nought  man  could  do  have  I  left  undone : 

And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 
This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 

IV. 

**  There's  nohody  on  the  house-tops  now — 
Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set ; 

For  the  best  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow, 
At  the  Shambles*  Gate — or,  better  yet, 

By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 


'  I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 
A  rope  cuts  both  mj'  wrists  behind ; 

And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds, 
For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind, 

Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 


**  Thus  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go  ! 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down  dead. 
*  Paid  by  the  world, — ^what  dost  thou  owe 

MeP'    God  might  question :  now  instead, 
*Tis  God  shall  repay  1    I  am  safer  so." 

The  last  of  Browning's  short  poems  aboat  which  we  can  say  a  word 
at  present  is  the  romance  which  derives  its  name  from  Edgar's  song 
in  Kitig  Lear :  a  weird  story  invented  to  match  a  Shakspearean  title, 
rather  than,  like  Tennyson's  beautifnl  Marianas,  an  expansion  of  a 
Shakspearean  idea.  We  would  not  fear  to  take  any  one  who  had 
read  **  Childe  Eoland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came  "  through  carefully,  for 
judge  of  many  of  our  preceding  observations.  For  the  less  favourable 
would  be  justified  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  its  thirty-four  stanzas, 
by  a  sufficiency  of  prosaic  and  careless  expressions,  and  by  more  than 
a  sufficiency  of  grotesque  and  painful  metaphors ;  while  the  very  real 
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poetry,  "v^hich  these  blemish  without  destroying,  would  prove  of  itself 
the  justice  of  our  praise.  The  poem  at  first  sight  appears  the  recol- 
lection of  a  nightmare :  the  river,  '*  so  petty,  yet  so  spiteful,''  its 
suicidal  willows  and  its  hidden  horrors,  the  traces  of  deadly  combat 
on  its  bank  and  the  grim  wheel  of  torture  on  the  road,  furnishing  all 
the  scenery  of  a  fevered  dream.  But  from  amidst  these  wild  forms 
there  emerges  a  striking  image  of  life,  of  its  many  disappointments, 
its  strange  successes ;  and  the  mysterious  story  becomes  a  parable, 
sad  yet  inspiriting,  of  youth's  desire  attained  when  youth's  illusions 
are  no  more,  too  late  for  joy,  but  not  too  late  for  duty ;  of  the  highest 
of  all  the  kinds  of  courage,  that  of  the  man  who,  bereft  of  his  early 
comrades,  finds  the  stroke  which  he  was  to  have  struck  with  them 
brought  unexpectedly  within  the  reach  of  his  single  arm ;  who  knows 
that  whether  he  conquers  or  falls  it  must  now  be  alone,  yet  nerves  him- 
self to  do  a  man's  part  and  to  strike  the  blow,  alike  without  sympathy 
and  without  applause.  The  teller  of  the  taJe  has  vainly  sought  the 
Dark  Tower  for  years ;  there  to  perform  some  great,  but  xmexplained 
adventure.  After  all  his  hopes  have  died  away,  left  last  of  the  goodly 
band  who  first  vo\7ed  the  enterprise  along  with  him,  he  learns  amazed 
and  half  incredulous,  from  a  <*  hoary  cripple  with  malicious  eye,"  the 
right  track  to  the  Tower.  He  follows  it  i^  the  evening  light,  over  a 
long  and  dreary  plain,  amid  the  discouragement  of  fearful  or  loath- 
some sights,  and  yet  sadder  and  bitterer  memories.  As  he  pursues 
his  way,  his  object  seems  to  draw  no  nearer ;  nor  can  he  recognise 
the  goal  of  his  life-long  wandering  at  first,  as  it  rises  up  before  him 
in  the  failing  daylight.  Then  follow  the  last  four  stanzas  of  the  poem, 
as  unsurpassed  in  their  ever-gathering  swell  of  rich,  full  sound,  as  in 
the  excitement  of  their  vivid  imagery : — 


"  What  in  the  midst  lay  but  the  Tower  itself  P 

The  round  squat  turret,  blind  as  the  fool's  heart. 
Built  of  brown  stone,  without  a  counterpart 

In  the  whole  world.    The  tempest's  mocking  elf 

Points  to  the  shipman  thus  the  unseen  shelf 
He  strikes  on,  only  when  the  timbers  start. 

XXXII. 

"  Not  see  ?  because  of  night  perhaps  P    "Why,  day 

Came  back  again  for  that !  before  it  left 

The  dying  sunset  kindled  through  a  cleft : 
The  hUls,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay, 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay, — 

*  Kow  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the  heft ! ' 

XXXIII. 

"  Not  hear  ?  when  noise  was  everywhere !  it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  bell.    Names  in  my  ears, 
Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers, — 
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How  Bach  a  one  was  strong,  and  such  was  bold, 
And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 
Lost,  lost !  one  moment  knelled  the  woe  of  years. 

xxxnr. 
"  There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hillsides,  met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  frame 
For  one  more  picture !  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.    And  yet 
Daimtless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set. 
And  blow.     *  CAilde  Holand  to  the  Bark  Tower  eamej' " 

It  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  most  many- 
sided  poet  of  onr  day,  that  we  proceed  to  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
examination  of  his  latest  work :  the  collection  of  monologues,  asto- " 
nishing  alike  by  their  subject  and  their  size,  which  he  has  entitled 
"  The  Ring  and  The  Book."  But  for  this  we  have  no  space  at  pre- 
sent. And  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  inviting  those  un- 
known friends  who  have  patiently  borne  us  company  thus  far  in  our 
researches,  to  join  us  on  a  future  occasion  in  exploring  the  remote  bays 
and  devious  channels  of  that  vast  sea  of  words  which  yet  lies  before 
us.  Would  that  we  could  characterise  our  second  voyage  of  discovery 
as  Dante  does  his  own  I  Cut  if  truth  forbids  us  to  tempt  our  com- 
rades forward  by  saying  with  him — 

"  Per  correr  miglior  acqua  alza  le  vele 
Omai  la  navicella  del  mio  ingegno," 

we  can  at  least  promise  them  the  charm  of  novelty ;  and  bid  them 
prepare  to  see  with  us  new  shapes  of  monsters,  or  at  least  old  foes 
with  a  new  face,  surrounding  a  more  hapless  Florimel,  a  worse- 
befriended  Una,  than  ever  before  visited  a  poet's  dreams. 

£.  J.  H* 


{To  he  continued,) 
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CHARACTERISTIC. 


"  The  Americans/*  said  a  friend  of  onrs  the  other  day  who  knows 
them  weU,  '<  are  such  a  specially  good-humoured  and  good-natored 
people  !  They  hear  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  good-humour 
things  that  would  make  an  English  puhlic  furious !  "  And  the  speaker 
went  on  to  relate  how,  upon  one  occasion,  a  large  crowd  of  persons 
had,  invited  hy  advertisement,  gone  at  a  given  hour  to  emhark  on  a 
steamhoat  which  was  advertised  to  make  a  certain  voyage  on  one  of 
the  great  rivers.  .On  reaching  the  landing-stage  it  was  announced 
that  the  hoat  would  not  make  the  voyage  I  Not  a  soul,  continued  my 
informant,  appeared  to  think  for  an  instant  of  expostulation,  remon- 
strance, or  complaint.  They  laughed  at  4heir  own  and  each  other's 
disappointment,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  guessed  they  would  have 
to  go  hy  rail,  and  moved  off  with  an  unruffled  good-humour  delight- 
ful to  hehold.  They  were  too  busy,  and  had  one  and  all  discovered 
that  life  was  too  short  to  spend  any  of  its  hours  in  clamouring  for 
rights  which,  when  obtained  (if,  perchance,  they  ever  should  be 
obtained),  would  not,  when  all  was  well  calculated,  be  worth  the 
time  spent  in  reclaiming  them. 

The  anecdote,  and  the  habitual  tone  of  mind  illustrated  by  it,  seemed 
to  the  writer  to  parallel  itself  with  much  that  one  has  recently  heard 
of  the  contemporary  temper  of  the  times  among*ourselves,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  speculations  not  wholly  uninstructive. 

In  the  course  of  the  large  quantity  of  discussion  that  has,  for  a 
couple  of  years  past  or  more,  been  going  on  in  the  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  publications  with  reference  to  sundry  too  notorious 
cases  of  commercial  fraud,  or  quasi-fr&xid,  and  in  that  other  subsidiary 
discussion  respecting  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  public  prosecutor, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  increasing  unwillingness  of 
Englishmen,  especially  of  business  men,  to  take  trouble  and  go  to 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  their  own,  maintaining  their  own 
rights,  and  punishing  wrong-doers  who  have  invaded  them.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  a  markedly  increasing  practice  in  men's  conduct  of 
their  lives,  and  tendency  in  their  tempers,  to  **  put  up  with  the  first 
loss  as  the  least ;  *'  to  write  off  a  bad  debt,  and  have  done  with  it ; 
not  to  cry  over  spilt  milk  ;  and,  in  deciding  on  their  line  of  conduct 
towards  those  who  have  injured  them,  to  be  guided  solely  by  a  calm 
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and  enlightened  estimate  of  what  is  apparently  best  for  themselves^ 
their  own  pockets,  and  their  own  peace  of  mind. 

People  are  not  at  all  vindictive.  Yindictiveness  has  quite  gone  oat 
of  fashion.  And  vindictiveness  is,  as  all  copy-books  have  told  as, 
from  our  youth  up,  a  very  bad  thing,  besides  being  now  found  out  to 
be  a  very  troublesome  one !  So  that  the  forgiving  temper  of  the  times 
presents  itself  to  our  imaginations  in  quite  a  roseate  and  angelic 
light — a  proof  of  moral  progress,  affording  a  sweet  sight  to  gods  and 
men ! 

Clearly  progress !  for  this  was  assuredly  not  always  the  English* 
man's  temper.  And  yet,  remarkably  enough,  this  tone  of  the  public 
mind  may  be  curiously  paralleled  by  that  which  exists  among  another 
and  a  very  different  people,  where  no  such  progress  or  change  has 
occurred,  but  where  this  absence  of  vindictiveness  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  tl\e  popular  temper. 

It  is  in  Italy  that  we  may  find  manifestations  of  a  tone  and  habit 
of  mind  that,  if  we  disregard  the  outside  circumstances  unimportant 
for  our  present  purpose,  and  look  closely  at  the  real  constituents  of 
the  mental  habits  in  question,  will  be  seen  to  be  singularly  similar  to 
the  instances  of  non- vindictiveness  which  have  been  cited  as  charac- 
teristic of  ourselves  and  o«r  Transatlantic  cousins. 

Possibly  it  may  startle  some  readers  to  hear  the  Italians  cited  as  a 
non- vindictive  population.  The  statement  put  forth  simply  without 
explanation  would  certainly  contradict  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Italian  character.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  with  which  no  one  who  has  lived 
in  Italy  can  have  failed  to  be  struck,  that  precisely  that  sort  of  good- 
humoured  acquiescence  in  wrongs,  which  the  American  instance  above 
quoted  illustrates,  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  salient  charac- 
teristics of  the  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

An  Italian  audience  will  quietly  and  good-humouredly  turn  back 
£rom  the  door  of  a  theatre  closed  in  its  face  with  the  sudden  and 
previously  unnotified  announcement  to  the  effect  that  there  is  to  be 
no  performance.  An  Italian  public  will,  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  suffer  itself  to  be  turned  out  of  its  course  in  the  public  street, 
and  forced  to  make  a  circuit,  by  some  unauthorised  and  entirely 
wrongful  encroachment.  Italian  passengers  by  a  railway  will  submit 
without  a  murmur  to  any  amount  c^  unpunctuality  in  the  service — 
to  any  amount  of  inconvenience  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  adminis- 
tration, or  any  amount  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  each  other. 
Whatever  he  may  be  in  matters  of  a  different  nature,  the  Italian  is 
totally  free  from  "  vindictiveness"  in  any  of  these,  or  any  of  the 
similar  cases  which  occur  hourly  in  every  department  of  Italian  life. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  whether  this  temper  of  mind,  which  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  which  seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  the  characteristic  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  races  sprung  from  us,  is  as  desirable  a  one  as  it 
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may  perhaps  appear  to  some  persons  to  be ; — or  whether,  perchance, 
instead  of  being  snch,  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  alarming  symptoms  which  it  is  possible  for  the  general 
tone  of  a  nation's  temper  to  manifest. 

It  consists,  in  a  word,  of  the  absence — ^the  dying  oat — of  moral 
indignation.  Is  that  a  good  thing  ?  Or  is  it,  haply,  one  of  the  worst 
possible  of  things  ?  And  is  there  not,  perhaps,  reason  for  thinking 
even  that  this  matter  of  the  proneness  of  a  people  to  moral  bidigna- 
tion,  or  the  reverse,  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy thermometer,  so  to  speak,  of  the  temperature  of  the  national 
worth? 

The  declaration  of  Cromwell,  when  his  soul  was  vexed  by  the 
dominant  evils  of  his  time,  that  there  was  a  company  of  a  few  poor 
men  who  were  willing  to  spend  their  lives  rather  than  such  things 
should  be,  is  extant.  But  when  a  few  pounds  of  money  were  needed, 
the  other  day,  to  accomplish  the  punishment  and  putting  down  of 
abominations,  which  are  as  fatal  a  canker  in  the  social  life  of  our  day 
as  those  ills  against  which  Cromwell  took  the  sword  were  in  his  day, 
no  company  of  men  was  found  who  were  willing  to  spend  even  a  few 
pounds,  rather  than  such  sad  things  should  be !  And  yet  there  were 
plenty  of  by  no  means  poor  men  who  were  injured  by,  and  liable  to 
injury  by,  the  evils  which  it  was  sought  to  punish  and  put  down. 
No ! '  The  first  loss  was  the  least  i  It  was  troublesome  I  It  was  vin- 
dictive I  Men  shrunk  from  letting  their  names  appear  among  those 
who  voluntarily  came  forward  to  punish !  There  was  no  moral  indig- 
nation— ^no  burning  in  the  heart — that  prompted  men  to  say,  with 
clenched  lip  and  stern  eye,  that  mch  things  should  not  he ! 

Does  this  change  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  national  character 
and  temper  ?  Those  old  Puritans  and  Ironsides,  who  preferred  death 
to  the  toleration  of  what  they  felt  to  be  evil,  assuredly  inflicted  wrong 
themselves.  They  were  grossly  intolerant,  not  only  of  that  which 
no  man  should  tolerate,  but  of  much  that  wisdom  and  humanity 
would  have  counseUed  them  to  tolerate.  They  held  opinions  of  the 
absolute  truth  of  which  they  doubted  not.  But  ought  they  not  to 
have  doubted  ?  We  are  not  sure  now,  by  any  means,  of  all  that  they 
were  sure  of.  Doubt  is  philosophical;  doubt  is  tolerant;  doubt 
inspires  human  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others — for  opinions  op- 
posed to  our  own,  even  when  they  are  the  opinions  of  the  minority. 
Is  not  this  undoubting  readiness  to  put  down  that  which,  in  our 
own  opinion,  is  evil,  the  root  of  all  bigotry,  all  persecution,  and  all 
tyranny  ?  And  if  so,  does  it  not  constitute  an  improvement  to  have 
changed  that  old  undoubting  temperament  for  our  present  more 
tolerant  one,  born  of  philosophic  doubt  ? 

It  is  a  difficulty  which  is  cropping  up  again  and  again  in  all  sorts 
of  forms,  and  in  all  kinds  of  departments  of  the  science  of  human 
conduct ;  being,  in  fact,  a  legacy  from  the  old  idea,  which,  for  so 
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many  ages,  made  part  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  European 
mind  in  all  countries  :  the  notion  that  erroneous  belief  in  matters  of 
religion  was  sinful,  and  anti-social,  and  merited  repression  at  the 
hands  of  society. 

It  was  this  opinion,  undoubtingly  and  universally  received,  gene- 
rated naturally  enough  by  the  doctrines  preached  as  those  of  Chris- 
tianity for  so  many  ages,  which  falsified  men's  minds,  and  set  them 
astray  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  tolerance  on  the  one  hand,  and  moral 
indignation  on  the  other. 

The  question  put  to  every  nation,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  stands 
thus  :  **  Is  there  anything  of  nobleness  in  you,  0  Nation !  or  is  there 
nothing  ?  Are  there  in  this  nation  enough  of  heroic  men  to  venture 
forward,  and  to  battle  for  God's  Truth  versus  the  Devil's  Falsehood, 
at  the  peril  of  life  and  more  ?  Men  who  prefer  death  and  all  else  to 
living  under  Falsehood ;  who,  once  for  all,  will  not  live  under  False- 
hood ;  but,  having  drawn  the  sword  against  it  (the  time  being  come 
for  that  rare  and  important  step),  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  can 
say,  in  pious  clearness,  with  their  whole  soul, — *  Come  on,  then ! 
Life  under  Falsehood  is  not  good  for  me  ;  and  we  will  try  it  out  now. 
Let  it  be  to  the  death  between  us,  then  I ' 

<<  Once  risen  into  this  divine  white-heat  of  temper,  were  it  only  for 
a  season  and  not  again,  the  nation  is  thenceforth  considerable  through 
all  its  remaining  history.  What  immensities  of  dross  and  crypto- 
poisonous  matter  will  it  not  bum  out  of  itself  in  that  high  tem- 
perature, in  the  course  of  a  few  years !  Witness  Cromwell  and  his 
Puritans,  making  England  habitable,  even  under  Charles- Second  terms, 
for  a  couple  of  centuries  more.  Nations  are  benefited,  I  believe,  for 
ages,  by  being  thrown  once  into  that  divine  white-heat  in  this  manner. 
And  no  nation  that  has  not  had  such  divine  paroxysms  at  any  time  is 
apt  to  come  to  much/'  * 

All  which  passage  from  the  poet-prophet  is  very  excellent  preaching, 
and  laden  with  most  fragrant  truth.  But  when  the  seer  goes  on  to 
write  in  the  next  page — "If  you  do  not,  you  Man,  or  you  Nation, 
love  the  Truth  enough,  but  try  to  make  a  chapman-bargain  with 
Truth,  instead  of  giving  yourself  wholly — body,  and  soul,  and  Ufe — ^to 
her.  Truth  will  not  live  with  you.  Truth  will  depart  from  you.  .  .  . 
You  will  follow  falsity,  and  think  it  truth,  you  unfortunate  man  or 

nation.   You  will  right  surely,  you  for  one,  stumble  to  the  devil ; " 

when  he  writes  this,  his  holy  wrath  rather  runs  away  with  him, 
and  hurries  him  into  preaching  much  as  the  fiercest  bigots  and 
persecutors  have  preached.  This  is  truth,  says  the  persecutor ;  and 
death  is  better  for  you  than  that  you  should  not  accept  it.  And  the 
persecuted  answers,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  foUow  the  truth. 
No!  returns  the  persecutor,  in  the  words  of  our  prophet,  "You 
follow  falsity,  and  think  it  truth  I"  But  truth  for  me  is  what  I 
•  Carlyle's  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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trow; — and  the  only  possible  truth  to  me  I  What  is  truth  but  that 
which  a  man  really  trows  ? 

The  preacher  of  moral  indignation  overshoots  his  mark.  And  it  is 
certain  that  such  preaching  will  not  be  accepted  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  And  the  exceeding  value  of  the  sound  portion  of  the  sermon 
thus  risks  being  lost.  Men  will  not  believe  in  the  present  day  that 
they  ought  to  feel  moral  indignation  against  those  who  trow  differently 
from  themselves — to  whom  truth  appears  differently.  The  lessons  of 
history  have  at  last  succeeded  in  teaching  men  that  this  will  not  do. 
And  it  is  by  prolonging  the  old  confusion  between  doing  and  thinking, 
as  objects  for  human  animadversion,  that  a  general  absence  of  moral 
indignation  and  universal  loose  indifferentism  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
pagated. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  in  the  long  run  be  worse  for  humanity  than 
the  notion  that  men  should  be  hated  and  persecuted  for  their  opinions. 
The  world  may  be  held  to  have  learnt  this  lesson.  It  has  found  it 
out.  And  everybody  knows  that  the  reason  why  it  is  bad,  and  why 
it  can  never  answer  to  persecute  and  put  down  those  who  think 
differently  from  ourselves,  is  because  no  man  can  be  certain  that  his 
view  of  truth  is  the  correct  one.  If  one  could  be  sure  upon  this  point, 
war  against  a  false  opinion  would  be  right  and  expedient.  It  can 
never  be  so,  because  we  are  really  in  doubt  upon  the  subject ; — because 
when  A.  says,  **I  hold  the  truth;"  and  B.  says,  "No,  you  hold 
falsehood ;  I  hold  the  truth,"  there  is  no  umpire  to  whom  appeal  can 
be  made  to  decide  between  them.  These  are  the  cases  in  which,  as 
the  world  has  by  this  time  pretty  well  learned,  absolute  toleration  is 
and  should  be  the  rule.  But  surely  we  are  in  danger,  in  these  latter 
days,  of  falling  into  the  equally  mistaken  converse  of  the  mistake  our 
forefathers  fell  into.  They  very  readily  burned  with  a  **  divine  white- 
heat,"  as  Garlyle  says,  of  indignation  against  both  wrong-doers  and 
wrong- thinkers.  We  extend  an  equally  tepid  tolerance  to  both !  But 
wo  may  quite  depend  upon  this — that  unless,  to  use  the  words  of 
our  poet-prophet  again,  a  sufficient  number  of  heroic  men  are  found 
in  the  nation  to  stand  forth  with  the  hot  indignant  protest  on  their 
lips  that  such  things  shall  not  be — such  things  as  have  been  too  much 
lately  tolerated  among  us — ^we  shall  "right  surely,  we  for  one, 
stumble  to  the  devil,  and  are  every  day  and  hour,  little  as  we  imagine 
it,  making  progress  thither." 


VOL.  vn. 
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It  was  my  fortune,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  to 
receive  a  commission  from  a  London  daily  journal  to  represent  it 
with  the  Prussian  army  as  its  special  correspondent.  In  this  capacity 
I  accompanied  the  wonderful  advance  from  Saarbruck  to  Yincennes, 
and  now,  having  quitted  the  army  of  Paris  for  the  army  of  Metz,  I  am 
writing  within  two  thousand  yards  of  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Julien.  I 
claim,  with  some  confidence,  to  have  attained,  during  this  period,  to 
a  fair  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  Prussian  soldiery,  and  of 
the  Prussian  military  system,  its  characteristios  and  its  advantages. 
Myself  essentially  a  private  soldier,  although  I  no  longer  wear  the 
Queen's  uniform,  I  have  ever  cast  in  my  lot  with  my  fellows,  albeit 
of  another  nationality.  TVhile  others  on  the  same  duty  have  been 
ear- wigging  staff  officers  in  the  outer  rooms  of  the  head-quarters,  I 
have  been  bivouacking  in  the  front  with  the  foreposts.  I  have  ridden 
miles  through  a  hostile  country  in  the  company  of  a  single  adventurous 
Uhlan,  have  helped  wounded  cuirassiers  out  of  the  fierce  press  of 
Yionville,  and  have  lain  in  a  Landwehr  feldwacht  here  close  under  the 
earth-works  of  St.  Julien.  The  Prussian  troops  I  have  gauged  in  fair 
weather  and  foul — ^in  the  rich  wine  and  com  country  by  Bheims  and 
Epemay,  and  in  the  semi-starvation  that  immediately  followed  Grave- 
lotte.  No  man  can  have  done  this  without  learning  much  that  must 
be  valuable,  if  he  can  only  communicate  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
information  can  be  useful  as  a  lesson.  Writing  still  in  the  midst^of 
war,  as  I  am  doing,  it  is  difficult  calmly  to  digest  and  to  reason  on 
experiences,  and  I  must  plead  my  position  as  an  excuse  if  this  paper 
be  found  somewhat  disconnected. 

What  I  desire  to  do  is  to  state  the  several  causes  which  in  my 
opinion  have  contributed  to  the  Prussian  success  in  this  war,  and,  in  so 
far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  judging,  to  the  French  failure. 

The  marvellous  success  of  the  Prussians  seems  to  mo  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  causes,'^which  may  be  specified  under  the  following 
heads : — 

I. — The  Prussian  Militaby  System. 
n. — The  Intelligence  op  the  Peussian  Soldiesy. 
III. — The  Marching  Powebs  of  the  Pbussian  Troops. 
IV. — ^The  Fighting  Powebs  op  the  Prussian  Troops. 

Y. — The  Generalship  displayed  by  the  Prussian  Commanders. 
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YI« — Thr  Infebiobity  of  the  Fbekch  Tboops,  akd  the  Defigiengibs 
OF  the  Fbengh  MnjxABT  System. 

Taking  these  heads  in  detail,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  British 
public  by  this  time  understand  roughly  the  manner  in  which 


I. — The  Pbussiait  Militaby  System 

operates  in  furnishing  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers.  There 
is  first  the  regtdar  army,  in  which  every  sound  man  in  the  kingdom 
is  bound  to  serve  for  three  years  of  his  life,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 
that  of  twenly-three.  Then  there  is  the  reserve,  which  every  man 
enters  on  the  completion  of  his  term  with  the  standards,  and  in  which 
he  remains  till  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  He  then  becomes  a  Landwehr 
man,  and  continues  so  until  he  is  thirty-four,  when  he  lapses  into 
the  Landsturm,  on  the  roll  of  which  he  remains  till  he  is  unfit  for 
military  service.  Till  1866  there  was  a  first  and  second  reserve,  and 
a  first  and  second  levy  or  ban  of  the  landwehr,  but  these  distinctions 
no  longer  exist.  It  is  a  mistake  into  which  many  fall,  and  among 
others  the  Times  in  a  leading  article  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
campaign,  that  the  reserve  is  '*  in  the  rear  of  the  regular  army."  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  war  strength  of  a  regiment  is  just  double  its 
peace  strength,  and  the  increment  consists  of  the  reserve.  The 
blending  of  the  two  in  time  of  war  is  thorough  and  complete.  The 
medalled  men  of  1866  and  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein  campaigns  called 
up  &om  reserve  are  welded  into  the  same  ranks  with  the  young 
soldiers  who  are  serving  their  first  period  of  three  years.  Bayonet 
for  bayonet,  the  old  and  the  young  soldiers  balance  each  other,  and 
the  amalgamation  is  perfect  between  dash  and  steadiness — between 
whatever  recklessness  there  may  be  in  the  bravery  of  youth  and  the 
staid  valour  of  maturer  years.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  ibink  of 
the  Prussian  army  or  the  Prussian  reserves  as  a  militia  similar  to 
our  highly  estimable  but  rather  weak-kneed  *^  constitutional  force." 
The  British  militiaman  has  in  very  few  instances  been  a  soldier  other- 
wise than  in  the  militia.  He  is  quite  a  militia  veteran  if  he  has  gone 
through  his  month's  drill  once  a  year  for  four  or  five  years,  and  he  is 
not  liable  to  serve  abroad.  The  Prussian  reserve  man,  in  whatever 
stratum  he  may  be,  can  point  backward  to  three  full  years  spent  in 
active  soldiering  with  the  colours  of  his  regiment.  He  has  his  month's 
drill  every  year  like  our  respected  militiaman,  but  he  is  liable  for 
foreign  service,  and  that  to  the  very  end  of  the  chapter ;  for  although 
the  landsturm  man  be  exempt  till  an  invader  touch  the  soil  of  the  Father- 
land, once  he  is  called  out  he  can  be  sent  wherever  he  may  be  most 
wanted. 

It  is  not   easy  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  Prussian  military 
system,  or  to  appreciate  the  pacific  fruits  of  such  a  system  if  adopted 
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by  the  whole  civilised  world,  unless  one  has  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  mobilisation  of  the  reserves  under  the  pressure  of  an  impending 
campaign.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  I  spent  several 
ays  in  Cologne  and  its  adjacent  villages  watching  the  operation  of 
this  mobilisation.  The  spectacle  left  me  divided  between  admiration 
of  its  quiet  regularity,  its  complete  efficiency,  and  its  surprising 
rapidity,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  which  no  man  who  has  a  heart  to 
sympathise  with  his  fellows  could  escape.  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
the  reader  a  description  of  the  working  of  the  mobilisation  system. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  districts,  in  the  central  city  of  each 
of  which  are  the  head -quarters  of  the  army  corps  recruited  from  that 
district.     Thence  is  sent  forth  the  edict  for  mobilisation  to  the  towns, 
the  villages,  and  the  quiet  country  parishes.     The  authorities  there 
make   out  individual  summonses,  appointing  day  and  place  for  the 
gathering,  and  these  are  left  at  the  **  respective  places  of  abode  *'  of  the 
reserve  men.     Max  has  married,  and  children  have  begun  to  toddle 
around  his  modest  table.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  his  harvest,  and  Gretchen 
is  daily  expected  to  add  to  the  population  of  the  Fatherland.     Carl  is 
to  be  married  next  week ;  he  has  bought  his  humble  plenishing,  and 
the  priest  or  the  minister  has  been  spoken  to.     Hans  is  just  entering 
into  partnership ;  he  has  built  new  premises,  and  his  presence  may  be 
essential  to  make  the  spoon — his  absence  will  spoil  the  horn.     Heinrich 
is  on  the  eve  of  emigrating.     His  traps  are  bought  and  his  ticket  is 
paid  for.     But  the  major's  clerk  or  the  orderly  corporal  comes  round 
one  pleasant  summer  evening,  and  serves  on  one  and  all  a  certain  bit 
of  paper.     Max,  when  he  reads  it,  growls,   **  Donner  wetter,**  and 
actually  lets  his  pipe  out  in  the  dismal  pause  that  follows  its  perusal. 
Carl  walks  off  with  it  to  his  sweetheart,  and  there  is  a  blubbering 
match.     But  when  the  appointed  day  arrives,  Max  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  come  to  the  fiont — genuine  children  of  the  Fatherland.     Max 
leaves  the  harvest  in  statu  quo,  kisses  his  Gretchen,  and  wishes  her  well 
through  her  trouble,  slobbers  the  bairns,  and  strides  off  to  the  muster. 
— the  wallet  on  his  shoulder,  in  which  Gretchen  has  crammed  a  couple 
of  shirts,  a  lump  of  schwaHz  brod,  a  few  slices  of  schinken,  and  a  coil 
of  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  sausages — a  little  unaccustomed 
water  in  his  eye,  and  a  queer  lump  in  his  bare,  brown  throat.     Carl 
puts  off  his  wedding  indefinitely,  and  war  becomes  his  mistress,  vice 
the  other  frduIeiUf  superseded  for  the  time  being.     Heinrich  postpones 
expatriation,  perhaps  to  enrich  the  soil  of  France  with  certain  phos- 
phates, the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  bones.     Hans  leaves  the 
new  business  and  partner  (an  *' exempt**  let  us  hope)  to  take  thek 
course  ;  he  for  the  time  has  other  fish  to  fiy.     The  contingent  of  ihe 
village,  duly  called    over  and  found   complete,  is  sent  off   towards 
head -quarters.     By  the  way  it  meets  other  contingents,  till  finally,  as 
the  rendezvous  is  reached,  the  several  contingents  make  quite  a  pro- 
cession in  traversing  the  streets.     Now,  it  can  be  recognised  what  a 
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pore  democracy  in  a  social  sense  is  the  Prassian  army.  In  the  same 
file  walk  the  labouring  man  and  his  master's  son,  the  farmer's  boy 
and  the  banker's  clerk.  And  if  you  follow  them  till  they  have  got 
their  uniform,  it  is  likely  enough  that  you  will  find  the  labouring  man, 
who  already  has  his  medals  on  his  breast,  wearing  the  gold  stripes 
round  his  throat,  and  the  petty  centurion  over  his  quondam  superior, 
to  whom  he  sayeth,  **  Do  this,"  and  he  doeth  it. 

One  is  able  also  to  recognise  in  this  procession  the  genuine  military 
experience  of  Prussia.  Many  of  its  members  look  louts — they  drag 
their  legs  as  if  they  had  never  been  an  hour  at  the  goose  step,  and 
their  shoulders  are  as  round  as  if  they  had  never  learned  the  meaning 
of  supplying  motions.  One  of  our  smart  sergeants  of  Charles  Street 
would  emphatically  d — n  the  lot  all  round  as  "heart-breaks."  But 
the  heart-breaks  have  seen  and  done  what,  in  all  probability,  the 
recruiting-sergeant  has  only  a  very  funt  conception  of.  They  have  seen 
and  shared  in  the  shock  of  battle — they  are  veterans.  Two- thirds  of 
the  number  wear  the  war-medals  of  former  campaigns.  Max  was  at 
the  storming  of  the  Dannewerk;  Heinrich  plied  the  needle-gun  at 
Koniggratz.  Let  us  follow  the  party  to  the  arsenal.  Here  they  get 
their  uniforms,  and  on  the  peg  whence  each  military  suit  is  taken  is 
hung  up  the  civilian  raiment,  there  to  await  its  owner  on  the  return 
of  peace.  If  the  unclaimed  personal  flotsam  and  jetsam  is  a  per- 
quisite of  King  Wilhelm,  the  worthy  old-clo'  men  of  the  Juden 
Strasse  will  have  a  fine  harvest  of  it.  For  Gretchen  may  have 
been  a  widow  before  her  baby  was  out  of  long  clothes,  and  the 
priest  may  never  be  called  upon  to  marry  Carl.  It  was  astonishing 
how  the  uniform  altered  the  men  in  a  physical  sense.  The  brass 
eagle  on  the  forefront  of  the  spiked  helmets  wrought  an  extra- 
ordinary transformation.  The  slouch  gave  place  to  a  brisk,  swinging, 
soldier-like  stride,  the  hump  went  off  the  back,  and  I  could  hardly 
recognise  in  the  upright  soldierly  figure  the  **  slop-made  '*  straggler  of 
two  hours  before.  Then  one  could  see  what  a  physically  splendid 
race  of  men  these  Prussians  are.  There  are  among  them  few  excep- 
tionally tall  men,  although  the  Prussian  cuirassiers  might  stand  upon 
parade  with  our  Lifeguardsmen,  and  not  fear  the  comparison.  But 
their  breadth  across  the  shoulder  is  greater  on  an  average  than  that  of 
Britons,  and  their  depth  and  girth  of  chest  considerably  exceed  those 
of  our  Footguardsmen. 

The  Prussian  army  is  a  strange  mixture  of  sternness  of  discipline  in 
essentials  and  of  laxity  in  non-essentials,  that  is  calculated  at  first  to 
mislead,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  unvarying  rigour  of  the  English 
system.  A  private  soldier  thinks  nothing  of  speaking  both  fluently 
and  loudly  while  his  officer  is  also  speaking,  and  he  is  not  shut 
up  with  the  genuine  British,  **  Hold  your  tongue,  sir!"  But  ho 
yields  unquestioning  obedience  nevertheless,  and  I  never  heard  any 
grumbling,  no  matter  what  the  order  might  be.     There  are  many 
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links  in  the  Prassian  army  between  the  officers  and  the  men  which 
do  not  exist  in  oars.  All  officers  have  to  serve  a  short  time  in 
the  ranks  before  they  obtain  their  commission.  Daring  war  time 
the  sergeants  and  feldweheU  obtain  commissions  in  large  nambers, 
although  I  believe  that  in  peace  time  fewer  of  this  class  reach  the 
commissioned  ranks.  Then  every  regiment  contains  a  namber  of 
gentlemen-volunteers,  who  occupy  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  do 
the  duties  of  a  private  soldier,  but  who  are  admitted  to  the  society 
of  the  officers  in  bivouac  or  quarters.  The  ranks  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  especially  are  full  of  these  young  gentlemen  privates 
— young  fellows  who  in  peace  time  are  allowed  to  complete  their  term 
of  service  in  one  year,  finding  their  own  out^t,  and  maintaining 
themselves  at  their  own  charges.  I  may  give  an  instance  of  the 
effect  which  these  volunteers  exercise  on  the  regimental  system. 
At  a  tahle-d'lwte  in  Bheims  there  sat  opposite  to  me  two  young 
fellows  of  this  description.  Presently  a  general,  a  major,  and  a  ^ 
captain  came  in.  The  young  privates  rose  respectfully,  and  stood 
at  attention  till  the  officers  had  recognised  them,  then  they  sat 
down  and  finished  their  bottle  of  champagne.  The  captain  came  up 
and  shook  hands  with  them ;  he  had  known  them  familiarly  in  civil 
life ;  and  it  ended  in  the  two  parties  coalescing  on  a  perfectly  equal 
footing,  and  drinking  another  bottle  of  champagne  all  round.  Shade 
of  old  Sir  George  Brown !  ghost  of  Lord  Cardigan !  think  of  a 
private  and  a  general  clinking  glasses  together,  and  of  the  private 
differing  in  opinion  from  the  general,  and  giving  his  reasons  like  a 
man  !  The  same  private  left  the  generaPs  society  and  went  round 
to  the  stable  among  his  fellow-privates,  honest  fellows  from  the 
plough-tail.  With  them  he  groomed  his  horse,  and  had  his  half- 
hour's  chat  in  a  frank  spirit  of  thorough  comradeship  and  equality. 
Thus  he  constituted  a  link  between  them  and  the  general,  and  that 
without  exciting  any  jealousy,  or  feeling  that  although  in  the  ranks 
he  was  not  of  the  ranks.  This  is  no  isolated  case.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  Prussian  army,  drawn  as  it  is  from  all  classes  of  the 
population,  is  like  no  other  rank  and  file  in  the  world.  The  American 
armies  in  the  civil  war  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it,  but 
then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  **  bounty-jumping "  in  the  Prussian 
army ;  neither — we  arc  bound  to  lay  the  fact  to  heart — is  there  any 
Charles  Street. 

n.— The  Intelligence  op  the  Pbussl^n  Soldieey. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  the  Prussian  military  system  has  an 
intimate  relationship  to  this  topic.  Where  every  man  is  a  soldier, 
no  man  is  a  mere  mercenary.  Hans,  Hermann,  and  Carl  feel 
their  individual  responsibility  to  the  Fatherland  as  strongly  as  the 
general  who  commands  them.      The  Prussian  soldier  would  not 
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sknlk  a  batUe  or  **  fadge "  his  seniry-duty  for  worlds.  He  does 
his  soldiering  conscientioasly,  not  as  a  mere  military  machine,  with 
a  tendency  to  go  out  of  order  on  temptation.  Many  a  time  have  I 
found  men  on  sentry  a  mile  at  least  out  of  the  ken  of  any  authority, 
and  where  they  might  have  broken  the  rule  against  smoking  on 
sentry  with  perfect  impunity,  and  no  untoward  results.  Most  people 
know  what  a  smoke  is  to  a  Gorman,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
how  the  craving  is  intensified  if  he  has  not  seen  the  colour  of  tobacco- 
smoke  for  a  fortnight.  When  I  have  offered  these  sentries  a  cigar 
they  have  accepted  it,  but  never  would  any  man  take  a  light. 
Indeed,  the  offer  was  resented  with  some  acerbity.  The  Prussian 
soldiers  are  all  well  educated,  and  it  is  a  truism  not  worth  repeating 
that  natural  intelligence  is  developed  and  added  to  by  education. 
They  ;understand  military  operations,  and  delight  in  seeing  them 
successfully  worked  out.  With  the  political  complications  which 
have  led  to  the  war  they  are  familiar,  and  each  man  desires  to 
see  the  war  successful  because  of  the  ultimate  benefit  success  will 
confer  on  his  country,  and  not  out  of  a  mere  frothy  desire  not  to 
be  ''  licked.*'  The  intelligence  of  the  Prussian  troops,  and  the  con- 
victions and  aspirations  to  which  well-directed  intelligence  invariably 
gives  rise,  utterly  banish  from  among  them  grumbling  or  malingering. 
It  aids  greatly  also  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  army,  for  I  cannot 
help  ascribing  to  it  the  almost  uniform  sobriety  of  the  troops,  which 
does  so  much  to  ward  off  the  ailments  to  which  large  bodies  of  troops, 
often  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  are  so  liable.  AH  men  who 
have  seen  active  service  know  how  a  frantic  "spree"  to-day  is 
followed  by  dysentery  to-morrow,  and  possibly  by  cholera  the  day 
following.  The  Prussians  never  indulge  in  a  frantic  "  spree,"  and  so 
escape  the  consequent  disorders.  They  will  bivouac  beside  a  full  and 
open  wine-cellar,  and  hardly  diink  more  than  if  they  were  visitmg  the 
locality  merely,  and  had  to  pay  for  everything.  Rheims  is  a  city  that 
may  be  called  one  huge  wine-bottle,  yet  I  did  not  see  two  drunken 
Prussian  soldiers  in  its  streets. 

in. — ^The  Mabohino  Powers  of  the  Prussian  Troops. 

Without  having  personally  witnessed  the  endurance  of  the  Prus- 
sian troops  in  marching,  often  under  unfavourable  conditions,  I  could 
not  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of  such 
feats.  I  have  known  men  march  thirty  English  miles  a  day  for 
three  consecutive  days.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  the 
day's  march  was  over  the  troops  had  to  do  their  fire-lighting  and 
cooking,  and,  indeed,  had  occasionally  to  search  at  distances  for  the 
food  to  cook.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Prussian  troops  on 
the  march  almost  invariably  bivouac  in  the  open.  They  carry  no 
tents — an  excellent  arrangement  in  fine  summer  weather,  when  it  is 
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a  positive  pleasure  to  sleep  *^  under  the  beautiful  stars/'  but  one  that 
is  very  trying  when  the  weather  is  broken  and  inclement.  They  carry 
burdens  on  the  march  much  heavier  than  the  kit  of  our  English 
soldiers,  and  in  the  burning  dog-days  they  plodded  sturdily  forward 
all  day  long,  yet  I  only  heard^of  a  few  cases  of  sunstroke.  I  attri- 
bute this  exemption  to  the  almost  invariable  sobriety  of  the  Prussian 
soldiery.  It  was  but  the  other  day — nor  is  the  case  an  isolated  one 
— that  a  loud  clamour  was  raised  in  England  because  a  regiment  had 
been  marched  some  distance  in  the  sun  with  the  result  of  several  sun- 
strokes, one  of  which  was  fiEital.  Those  who  cried  shame  over  the 
trifling  Kingston  march  should  have  seen  the  Prussians  striding  steadily 
forward,  the  thermometer  at  eighty  or  eighty-flve  in  the  shade,  with 
needle-gun,  heavy  kuapsack,  eighty  rounds  of  ammunition,  huge  great- 
coat, camp  kettle,  sword  (a  useless  encumbrance),  spade,  water-botUe, 
haversack,  and  lots  of  odds  and  ends  dangling  about  them,  with 
perhaps  a  loaf,  like  a  curling  stone,  under  the  arm,  and  without  the 
remotest  symptom  of  sunstroke.  But  then  they  had  not  been  drunk 
with  bad  beer  or  worse  spirits  the  night  before,  and  it  is  this  over- 
night intoxication  to  which,  I  think,  inquiry  would  demonstrate  that 
cases  of  sunstroke  on  the  n^arch  are  mostly  attributable.  So  steady 
and  unfluctuating  are  the  marching  pace  and  endurance  of  the  Prussian 
troops,  that  it  must  be  a  miscalculation  on  his  own  part  if  a  leader  is 
out  in  a  reckoning  having  these  conditions  for  its  basis.  The 
generals  know  what  the  men  [can  do,  and  feel  assured  that  they  will 
do  it ;  and  this  confidence  enables  them  to  devise  strategical  com- 
binations in  the  full  conviction,  which  is  never  fiEdsifled,  that  the 
troopi  will  turn  up  at  the^appointed  place  true  to  time,  and  ready,  too> 
for  fighting,  no  matter  how  long  and  severe  the  road  has  been. 

rV. — The  Fighting  Powebs  of  the  Pbussian  Tboops. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  head,  instead  of  being 
No.  IV.,  should  have  been  No.  I.,  but  I  have  deliberately  chosen  the 
sequence.  If  the  three  previous  postulates  of  a  good  system,  individual 
intelligence  and  self-restraint,  and  capacity  for  physical  endurance,  are 
wanting,  cui  bono  were  it  that  an  army  from  the  general  to  the 
drummer-boy  is  the  bravest  of  the  brave?  As  regards  individual 
bravery  on  the  battle-field,  I  make  bold  to  think  that  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  is  generally  supposed,  just  as  individual  cowardice, 
presupposing  ahvays  that  the  attribute  is  comparatively  rare,  matters 
very  little.  Discipline  and  companionship  will  force  a  very  weak- 
kneed  coward  through  an  action  without  disgracing  himself.  Spurts 
of  individual  bravery  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  generic  idiosyncrasy  of  a  whole  army,  and  find  it  to 
consist  of  steadiness,  of  self-control,  whether  to  prevent  a  rush 
to  the  front  or  the  rear,  of  an  innate  coolness  under  exciting  con- 
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ditions  'which  at  times  I  have  almost  mistaken  for  phlegm,  and  yet 
with  an  indescribable  stately,  grave  enthusiasm  which  lies  so  deep 
that  yon  must  be  familiar  with  the  type  of  men  who  manifest  it ;  with 
an  absolute  bluntness  of  conception  on  the  part  of  such  troops  as  to 
when  they  are  beaten,  that  I  have  been  puzzled  sometimes  whether 
to  set  the  attribute  down  to  actual  stupidity  or  to  heroism  of  the 
highest  order ;  and  if  you  add  to  this  a  physical  strength  and  weight 
second  to  those  of  no  nation  in  the  world,  you  will,  I  think,  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  to  do  with  an  army  which  on  the 
battle-field  is  uncommonly  hard  to  beat,  and  you  will  not  have  been 
iar  from  arriving  at  a  specific  explanation  of  the  cause  of  a  formid- 
ability  so  marked.  It  so  happens,  likewise,  that  these  attributes  which 
I  take  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  troops  in  action,  are  exactly 
those  most  calculated  to  frustrate  the  outcome  of  the  national  military 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  French,  whose  leading  characteristics  in  the  field, 
as  Celts,  are  fury,  impetuosity,  and  sudden  nimble  dash.  Let  these 
fiEkil  to  make  their  impression,  and  the  game  is  up.  The  French  soldier 
is  nothing  if  not  actively,  and  indeed  furiously,  on  the  offensive.  If  he 
encounter  an  enemy  firm-pulsed  and  sturdy  enough  to  hold  his  ground 
before  the  whirlwind,  then  he  is  spent,  and  his  defeat  is  all  the  more 
assured  when  that  enemy,  not  content  with  standing  firm  as  a  rock, 
can,  and  does,  return  the  charge,  not,  indeed,  with  equal  impetu- 
osity, but  with  a  terrible  measured  sweep  that  clears  the  way  more 
effectually  and  surely  than  the  angry,  fitful  gusts  of  the  whirl- 
wind. Let  it  be  noted,  too,  as  conducing  to  the  French  defeats,  xthat 
the  French  leaders  have  invariably  balked  the  national  miHtary  idio- 
syncrasy to  which  I  have  referred,  and  have  kept  continually  on  the 
defensive,  armies  the  hair  of  whose  heads  was  shorn  by  any  tactics 
other  than  actually  offensive  ones. 

In  every  war  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  there  has  been 
less  and  yet  less  actual  bayonet  fighting,  owing  to  the  increasing 
efficiency  and  deadliness  of  arms  of  precision.  In  this  Franco- 
Prussian  war  I  am  aware  of  only  two  instances  of  bayonet  fighting 
on  anything  like  a  considerable  scale.  One  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Spicherenberg,  when  the  Prussians,  breathless  with 
their  clamber  up  the  steep,  tumbled  rather  than  charged  over  the 
entrenchment  upon  the  Frenchmen  who  defended  it.  The  other  was 
on  the  7th  October  in  Bazaine's  desperate  sortie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Maizieres.  Bemember  that  in  both  cases  the  French  were 
stationary,  while  the  Prussians  had  got  more  or  less  '*  way "  on 
them — a  circumstance  which  must  not  be  ignored  in  speaking  of 
the  Prussian  superiority.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lithe,  supple 
Frenchmen  recoiled  like  so  much  india-rubber  before  the  straight, 
strong  shoulder  push  of  the  Prussians.  But  india-rubber  recovers  its 
elasticity  and  rebounds — the  French  never  rebounded.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  a  matter  of  sheer  weight  rather  than  of  impetus.    It 
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was  by  impetas  rather  than  weight  that  we  drove  the  Bussians 
back  that  foggy  morning  when  the  grey-coats  came  creeping  up  the 
slopes  of  Inkermann,  and  it  was  also  by  the  fury  of  their  impetus 
that  the  French  carried  the  Mamelon.  But  the  Prussians  seem  to 
push  the  bayonet  forward  less  by  a  rapid  rush  than  by  a  measured, 
stately,  quick  step,  that  carries  everything  before  it  as  inexorably  as 
fate. 

Only  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Prussian  armies  in  this  war  can 
enable  one  to  realise  the  feeling  of  honest,  undisguised  dread  which 
the  chassepot  inspired  t  You  will  not  find  a  man  who  will  refuse  to 
own,  with  almost  a  shudder,  the  vast  superiority  of  the  chassepot. 
But  I  know  no  better  illustration  of  the  distinctive  fighting  attributes 
of  the  rival  forces  than  this,  that  the  Prussian  antidote  to  the  chasse- 
pot has  been  invariably  to  push  on  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the-  men  in  red  breeches  who  plied  the  **  pale  death.**  At  this  dis- 
tance the  Prussian  nerve  neutralised  the  superiority  of  the  chassepot. 
Steadily  and  precisely  the  men  in  brass-spiked  helmets  fired  from  the 
shoulder,  marking  their  enemies  at  every  prick  of  the  needle ;  while 
the  Frenchmen,  not  actually  "in  a  funk,*'  but  simply  in  a  condi- 
tion of  spasmodic  excitement,  blazed  into  space  with  the  weapon 
at  the  thigh,  or  aimed  only  with  a  wildness  that  made  the  alternative 
little  more  damaging. 

V. — ^Thb  Genebalship  displayed  by  the  Prussian  Commandebs. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  venture  on  military  criticism ;  but  I  think 
that  the  strategy  of  the  Prussian  leaders,  if  not  tested  folly  by 
reason  of  the  incompetence  of  their  opponents,  has,  except  on  two 
occasions,  been  quite  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The 
exceptions  to  which  I  allude  are  the  life-regardless  rashness  of 
General  Steinmetz  in  ordering  a  direct  storm  of  the  Spicherenberg 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  a  feint  there  while  he  turned  the 
French  position  via  Saarguemines  and  Grosblittersdorf.  What  makes 
this  direct  storm  worse  generalship  is  that  the  victory  was  actually 
won  by  the  flanking  manoeuvre  made  simultaneously  with  the  winning 
of  a  victory  by  the  storm.  There  was  thus  a  superfluous  victory 
won ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  won  twice  over,  and,  therefore, 
needlessly.  All  the  good  effected  by  the  fearful  slaughter  was  the 
moral  effect  on  both  armies,  operating,  of  course,  in  different  ways, 
and  that  its  action  from  this  point  of  view  was  important  is 
undeniable,  yet  it  cannot  compensate  adequately  for  the  loss.  The 
other  mistake  also  lies  at  the  door  of  Steinmetz.  It  consisted  in 
crossing  the  Moselle  to  the  south  instead  of  to  the  north  of  Metz 
after  his  fight  at  Gourcelles.  Had  he  done  the  latter  he  would  have 
swept  round  irresistibly  on  Bazaine*s  right  flank  at  St.  Privat,  whereas 
the  Crown  Prince  had  to  make  a  hazardous  and  difficult  wheel  on 
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the  section  of  a  very  wide  radius,  in  order  to  achieve  the  out- 
flanking movement  that  was  Steinmetz's  peculiar  province,  had  he 
not  blundered.  In  doing  this  Fritz  sensibly  weakened  the  centre, 
which  led  mainly  to  the  prolongation  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte. 
Instead  of  being  where  he  ought  to  have  been,  Steinmetz  from  the 
south  was  boring,  with  a  determination  which  is  all  his  own,  up 
the  glades  of  the  Bois  de  Yaux,  his  every  footstep  dyed  in  need- 
lessly-spilt blood,  and  blocking  the  very  tracks  down  which  Bazaine 
should  have  been  pushed  in  rout  off  the  plateau  on  which  he 
stood  to  give  battle.  Not  to  comment  too  lengthily  on  the  mis- 
takes of  a  gallant  old  man,  let  me  revert  to  the  general  character  of 
the  generalship  displayed.  This  consisted,  first,  in  the  wise  pre- 
ordination of  a  masterly  plan  of  the  campaign.  When  this  plan  became 
complicated  by  the  northward  movement  of  the  French  army  from 
Chalons,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Yon  Moltke  were  prompt  to  devise  a 
successful  modification  of  the  original  scheme  to  meet  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances. The  thorough  checkmate  of  the  French  at  Sedan  is  among 
the  most  brilliant  of  modem  strategic  performances.  True,  in  theory, 
Yon  Moltke  had  no  right  to  engage  all  his  reserves,  or  rather  to  fight 
without  any  reserve  at  all ;  but  what  seems  rashness  becomes  skill 
when  we  consider  it  marks  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  he  had  reduced  his  enemy.  Next  to  successful 
conception  and  accomplishment  of  strategy,  unremitting  vigilance  has 
been  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  policy,  in  combination 
with  a  promptness  which  never  gave  the  French,  once  defeated,  time 
to  spit  the  taste  of  having  been  so  out  of  their  mouths.  It  is  a  fact 
that  from  the  hour  the  frontier  was  crossed  till  Meaux  was  reached, 
the  French  armies  have  never  been  out  of  sight  of  the  Prussian 
scouting  parties.  The  truest-nosed  bloodhound  that  ever  ran  never 
followed  the  trail  more  determinedly  than  the  Uhlans  have  done; 
but,  whereas  the  bloodhound  hunts  by  the  scent,  these  indefatigable 
horsemen  have  ever  hunted  with  the  eye.  Again  and  again  have  the 
French  been  surprised  by  sadden  attacks,  and  these  not  casual  on- 
slaughts, but  skilfully-devised  and  artistically  carried-out  combinations. 
But  for  considerations  of  space  I  could  adduce  not  a  few  examples 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

VI. — ^The  Infebiobity  of  the  Fbench  Tboops,  and  the  Dbfi- 

dSNGIES   OF   THE   FrENCH   MiLITABT   SySTEH. 

I  cannot  but  think,  with  Colonel  Chesney,  that  the  reputed  military 
supremacy  of  the  French  has  been  a  myth  for  years ;  and  that  Europe 
has  been  deluded  by  the  pretentious  arrogance  of  a  nation  which  has 
been  trading  on  a  reputation  it  only  acquired  under  the  genius  of  one 
man,  and  which  it  ought  to  have  lost  when  his  genius  no  longer  directed 
its  efforts.     Since  Solferino  and  Magenta  the  French  army  has  under- . 
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gone  no  test  worthy  of  the  name ;  nor  do  I  know  that  the  Italian 
campaign  can  count  for  much  in  the  way  of  a  searching  test.  Suc- 
cesses in  Algeria  are  nothing  as  evidence  of  ability  to  cope  with  a 
great  military  power,  nor  can  virtual  failure  in  Mexico  go  for  anything. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of  Europe  to  consider  France  the  military  nation 
par  excellence  of  Europe.  What  I  have  seen  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  country  leads  me  to  believe  that  soldiering  is  intensely  unpopular 
with  its  inhabitants,  especially  with  the  rural  population.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  every  village  and  town  was  full  of  strong, 
hearty  young  fellows  in  blue  blouses,  who,  to  support  the  reputed 
military  character  of  France,  ought  in  such  an  emergency  to  have  the 
chassepot  on  their  shoulders  and  their  legs  inside  red  trousers.  When 
the  great  capital  of  the  ancient  world  was  threatened,  the  grapes  of 
Italy  were  trodden 

*^  By  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls. 
Whose  sires  had  gone  to  BomeV 

This  year  the  vintages  of  Budesheim  and  Steinberg,  of  Hochheim  and 
Assmanhausen,  have  been  pressed  by  the  girls  and  the  old  men.  All 
the  bone  and  sinew,  both  of  town  and  country,  in  the  Fatherland,  is 
round  the  colours  of  the  army.  The  sturdy  young  fellow  who  would 
linger  in  the  chimney-comer  when  his  fellows  had  shouldered  the 
zuminadelgewehr  and  marched  away  would  be  hissed  at  by  the  maidens, 
and  spat  upon  by  the  old  women.  But  these  French  faineants  harbour 
coolly  in  their  villages  and  towns,  and  stare  blankly  at  the  invaders 
as  they  tramp  through  the  streets. 

The  French  force  available  for  offensive  or  defensive  war  was,  at 
the  outset,  materially  weakened  by  the  necessity  existing,  from  the 
want  of  grip  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  on  the  affections  of  a  versatile 
and  yeasty  population,  for  the  retention  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
the  large  towns  of  the  empire  to  keep  their  inhabitants  in  order ;  and 
the  army — at  all  events,  that  army  which  capitulated  at  Sedan — ^was 
largely  tainted  with  a  mutinous  spirit.  I  know  from  personal  inter- 
course with  the  French  prisoners  on  the  island  in  the  Meuse  that 
whole  regiments  constituted  a  secret  society,  having  for  its  watch- 
word, **  Yive  la  Bepublique  ! "  It  was  in  attempting  to  bring  to  the 
fighting  pitch  one  of  those  disaffected  regiments  that  Macmahon 
met  his  wound.  The  French  troops  may  indeed,  as  French  dews- 
papers  tell  us,  have  wept  with  emotion  when  they  saw  **  Lulu " 
manifesting  unconcern  under  his  **  baptism  of  fire,"  but  they  certainly 
showed  no  lachrymose  symptoms  when  I  told  them  of  the  circum- 
stances under  w^hich  I  had  seen  the  Prince  Imperial's  father  cooling 
his  heels  while  he  waited  for  the  ultimatum  of  the  Prussian  monarch. 
I  believe  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  would  have  relinquished 
the  certainty  of  a  dinner  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  owner  of  the 
splendid  imperial  equipage — at  the  fat  horses  of  which  some  of  the 
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poor  fellows  mast  have  looked  with  watering  eyes — ^back  agaui  in  the 
Taileries  among  the  lilies  and  the  bees. 

Drunkenness,  too,  under  the  Second  Empire,  has  increased  through- 
out France  in  a  ratio  and  to  an  extent  of  which  few  have  any  con- 
ception ;  and  in  this  vice  the  army  is  far  in  advance  of  the  civilian 
population.  The  officers  are  too  often  ignorant,  reckless,  lustful,  and 
votaries  of  absinthe — a  species  of  hell- decoction  which  takes  the 
mental  and  bodily  pi^  out  of  a  man  faster  probably  than  any  other 
known  deteriorative  save  opium.  Drink  invariably  ruins  discipline ; 
and  I  fear  that  in  the  French  army  another  element  has  been  at  work 
in  this  direction.  I  refer  to  the  itch  for  personal  popularity  with 
the  rank  and  file,  which,  from  all  I  can  learn,  has  been  too  common 
even  in  the  higher  grades  of  officers.  Few  men  can  be,  like  the  first 
Napoleon,  at  once  exacting  and  a  disciplinarian. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  may  ask  permission  to  adventure  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  lessons  which  we  in  Britain,  as  a  military  nation, 
may  wisely  draw  from  this  memorable  campaign. 

Abchibald  Fobbes. 
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▲  lady.  ▲  poet. 

The  Lady. 

Sir  Poet,  when  you  came  but  now, 

(If  it  was  wrong  to  watch  you,  pardon,) 
Behind  the  weeping  birch's  bough, 

I  watched  you  saunter  round  the  garden. 
I  saw  you  bend  beside  the  phlox. 

Pluck,  as  you  passed,  a  spiig  of  myrtle, 
Beview  my  well-ranged  hollyhocks, 

Smile  at  the  fountain's  slender  spirtle  ; 

You  paused  beneath  the  cherry-tree. 

Where  my  marauder  thrush  was  singing, 
Peered  at  the  bee-hives  curiously, 

And  narrowly  escaped  a  stinging ; 
And  then  I  watched  you  turn  and  go 

Down  the  espalier  walk  that  reaches 
Out  to  the  western  wall,  and  so 

Drop  on  the  seat  before  the  peaches. 

What  was  your  thought  ? — ^you  waited  long- 
Sublime  or  graceful,  grave,  satiric  ? 

A  Morris  Greek-and-Gothic  song, 
A  tender  Tennysonian  lyric  ? 

A  Swinburne's  chant  of  fire  and  wine. 
Melodious,  misty,  and  prophetic  ? 

Or  some  deep  **  Bing-and-Book  "  design, 
Dramatic,  dark,  and  exegetic  ? 

Come,  tell  me.     Has  my  grot  a  muse 

Diminutive  enough  to  fill  it  ? 
Have  you,  Sir  Petrarch,  found  Vaucluse 

In  my  illusive  rock  and  rillet  ? 
Tell  me.     That  garden-seat  shall  be. 

So  long  as  Time  renown  disperses. 
Illustrious  as  the  spot  where  he — 

The  gifted  Blank — composed  his  verses. 
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The  Poet. 

Madam, — ^whose  nncensorions  ey^ 

Grows  gracious  over  certain  pages 
Wherein  the  Jester's  precepts  lie, 

It  may  be,  thicker  than  the  Sage's — 
I  hear  but  to  obey,  and  could 

Mere  wish  of  mine  the  pleasure  do  you. 
Some  song  as  whimsical  as  Hood, — 

As  gay  as  Praed, — should  answer  to  you. 

But,  though  the  common  voice  proclaims 

Our  only  serious  vocation 
Confined  to  giving  nothings  names, 

And  dreams  a  *'  local  habitation  ;*' 
Believe  me,  there  are  tuneless  days, 

When  neither  marble,  brass,  nor  vellum, 
Would  profit  much  by  any  lays 

That  haunt  the  poet's  cerebellum. 

More  empty  things,  I  fear,  than  rhymes. 

More  idle  things  than  songs,  absorb  it ; 
The  **  finely-frenzied  "  eye,  at  times, 

Beposes  mildly  in  its  orbit ; 
And,  painful  truth,  at  times,  to  him, 

Whose  Pegasus  is  nowise  restive, 
**  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim  " 

Is,  practically,  unsuggestive. 

The  fickle  muse  I     As  ladies  will. 

She  sometimes  wearies  of  her  wooer ; 
A  goddess,  yet  a' woman  still. 

She  flies  the  more  that  we  pursue  her ; 
In  short,  with  worst  as  well  as  best. 

Five  months  in  six,  your  hapless  poet 
Is  just  as  prosy  as  the  rest. 

But  cannot  comfortably  show  it. 

You  thought,  no  doubt, — the  garden-scent 

Brings  back  some  brief- winged  bright  sensation 
Of  love  that  came  and  love  that  went, 

Some  fragrance  of  a  lost  flirtation, 
Bom  when  the  cuckoo  changes  song. 

Dead  erg  the  apple's  red  is.  on  it, 
That  should  have  been  an  epic  long. 

Yet  scarcely  served  to  fill  a  sonnet. 
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Or  else  you  thought, — the  mnrmnring  noon, 

He  turns  it  to  a  lyric  sweeter, 
With  birds  that  gossip  in  the  tune, 

And  windy  bough-swing  in  the  metre ; 
Or  else  the  zigzag  fruit-tree  arms 

Becall  some  dream  of  harp-prest  bosoms, 
Bound  singing  mouths,  and  chanted  charms, 

And  medisBval  orchard  blossoms, 

Quite  a  la  mode,     Alas,  for  prose, — 

My  vagrant  fancies  only  rambled 
Back  to  the  red- walled  Bectory  close, 

Where  first  my  graceless  boyhood  gamboled, 
Climbed  on  the  dial,  teased  the  fish, 

And  chased  the  kitten  round  the  beeches, 
Till  widening  instincts  made  me  wish 

For  certain  slowly-ripening  peaches. 

Three  peaches.    Not  the  Graces  three 

Had  more  equality  of  beauty  :| 
I  would  not  look,  yet  went  to  see  ; 

I  wrestled  with  Desire  and  Duty  ; 
■    I  felt  the  pangs  of  those  who  feel 

The  laws  of  property  beset  them  ; 
The  conflict  made  my  reason  reel, 

And,  half  abstractedly,  I  eat  them ; — 

Or  two  of  them.     And  then  Despair — 

Especially  as  one  was  rotten — 
Moved  me  to  seek  some  forest  lair 

Where  I  might  hide  and  dwell  forgotten, 
Attired  in  skins,  by  berries  browned. 

Absolved  from  brushes  and  ablution  ; — 
But  then  the  garden -minions  found    • 

And  bore  me  straight  to  execution. 

I  saw  it  all  but  now.     The  grin, 

That  gnarled  old  Sandy's  rugged  features ; 
My  father,  scholar-like  and  thin, 

Unrousod,  the  tenderest  of  creatures ; 
I  saw — ah  me — ^I  saw  again 

My  dear  and  deprecating  mother ; 
And  then,  remembering  the  cane, 

Begretted — that  I'd  left  the  other. 

.Austin  Dobson. 
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WE  FOUR  m  NORMANDY. 

By  the  Avthob  op  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'* 


PART  III. 

MONT    ST.    MICHEL. 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  an*  men 
GuDg  aft  agley.** 

Alas,  they  do !  and  there  is  no  fighting  against  the  inevitable.  Still, 
it  was  hard — and  every  month  that  the  fact  recedes  into  the  past, 
convincing  one  more  and  more  of  its  utter  irremediableness,  it  grows 
harder — that  after  ha\dng  longed  to  see  Mont  St.  Michel  for  years 
and  years ;  after  having  come  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  it, 
and  see  it  in  company  with  three  other  pairs  of  eyes  which  would 
equally  have  enjoyed  the  sight  and  enhanced  its  pleasure — to  have  to 
give  this  aU  up — and,  aware  that  on  no  other  possible  day  could  the 
expedition  be  taken,  to  say  calmly,  "  Never  mind.  Go  without  me ! 
I  shall  hear  aU  about  it,  second-hand,  and  this  will  be" — ^with  an 
.internal  choke  of  disappointment — "  this  will  be  nearly  as  good." 

But  one  cannot  tell  about  a  thing  second-hand ;  and  the  wonders 
of  the  place  were  such,  that  to  half  describe,  or  unworthily  describe, 
would  be  perfect  sacrilege.  So  hero  Number  Two  lays  down  her  pen, 
and  it  is  taken  up  by  Number  Four,  who  with  her  eyes  beheld,  and 
with  her  mind  appreciated,  every  incident  of  that  most  interesting  day. 

Unfortunately,  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact  of  Number 
Two's  illness.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but  that  she  must  rest,  and 
that  on  the  very  day  fi^ed  for  our  excursion  to  Mont  St.  Michel. 
She  would  not  allow  us  to  alter  or  modify  plans  so  as  to  defer  this 
visit  until  she  could  go  too,  and  there  was  no  gainsaying  her  wish,  as 
she  said,  "  to  subside."  As  this  was  the  one  expedition  on  which  she 
had  particularly  set  her  heart,  it  was  very  hard  for  us  to  go  without 
her ;  all  the  harder,  because  she  insisted  that  it  was  very  easy  for  her 
to  stay  behind.  She  '*  subsided"  in  such  a  patient  and  cheerful 
manner  that  we  felt  particularly  depressed  and  guilty  when  we  set 
out  without  her.  I  must  say  that  she  had  a  certain  advantage  in 
being  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  self-sacrifice ;  we,  of  course, 
had  no  moral  support  of  that  kind,  and  when  she  bade  us  an  heroic 
farewell  we  slunk  out,  feeling  mean  and  selfish. 

If  it  has  been  borne  in  upon  the  reader's  mind  that  we  Four  in 
Normandy  were  unanimous  in  our  views,  I  must,  with  regret,  correct 
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that  impression.  We  differed  considerably  on  many  points,  and  if  we 
hadn't,  I  am  sure  we  should  have  bored  one  another  immensely. 

For  example,  Number  Four  thinks  Avranches  one  of  the  very 
dullest  places  she  ever  entered.  Whether  the  English  people  who 
inhabit  it  found  it  dull,  or  have  made  it  dull,  or  in  what  proportion 
their  influence  has  affected  it,  she  "cannot  pretend  to  say.  But  it 
certainly  was  a  cheerful  thing  to  get  out  of  it,  even  without  Number 
Two,  and  with  a  sulky  driver  and  two  dejected  horses. 

Avranches  is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  and  we  descended  the  long 
steep  slope  by  which  we  got  away  from  it  in  silence.  The  road  to 
Pontorson  lay  straight  before  us,  or  rather  it  seemed  to  rise  up  before 
us  like  a  tall  white  column.  On  our  right  hand  the  sea  had  crept  in 
almost  to  our  feet,  and  we  could  trace  the  whole  outline  of  the  great 
bay  which  it  has  formed  in  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  Normandy.  A 
belt  of  tamarisks  was  in  many  parts  all  that  separated  the  waste  of 
sands  that  was  dry  land  from  the  even  more  dreary  waste  of  sands 
which  was  sea.  But  the  shores  of  the  bay  were  in  some  parts  more 
picturesque,  and  we  could  descry  green  fields,  and  fine  trees,  and  a 
rocky  coast  in  the  distance.  At  low  tide  the  sands  of  the  bay  are 
dry  like  those  of  Morecambe  Bay  in  Westmoreland,  but  grey  instead 
of  golden,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  two  great  rocks,  steep  and 
abrupt,  rise  from  the  level  sands.  They  are  about  a  mile  apart.  One 
is  bare  and  uninhabited,  and  crouches  low  like  a  beast  of  prey ;  the 
other  towers  up  to  a  lofty  height,  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
studded  with  houses  from  base  to  summit,  and  crowned  on  the  very 
peak  of  the  rock  by  a  church.  Both  islands — for  these  are  Tom- 
beleine  and  Mont  St.  Michel — are  surrounded  by  water  at  high  tide, 
and  even  at  low  tide  the  grey  level  sands,  with  the  ripple  in  them, 
give  the  effect  of  sea  on  a  cloudy  day. 

We  were  to  drive  to  a  spot  where  the  distance  from  the  mainland 
to  Mont  St.  Michel  is  shortest,  and  where  the  sands  are  firm  enough 
for  a  carriage  to  pass  over  them.  Our  way,  at  first,  lay  through 
green  lanes  with  high  hedges,  from  which  the  blackberries  hung  in  great 
heavy  bunches.  We  said,  **  If  Number  Two  had  been  here  she  would 
have  made  us  walk  along  these  lanes  ;  she  cannot  resist  ripe  black- 
berries." We  said  it  with  a  consciousness  of  superiority  to  weakness, 
and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  condescending  to  weakness  that  we 
exclaimed  from  time  to  time,  ^^  What  a  pity  she  cannot  see  them ! 
We  could  well  spare  half-an-hour  to  saunter  through  these  lanes,  and 
they  would  make  her  as  happy  as  a  child."  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
thing,  and  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  certainly,  as  we  watched  those 
hedges,  the  black  bunches  seemed  to  grow  larger  and  blacker  and 
more  numerous,  whilst  the  sunlight  was  more  sunny,  and  the  dust 
became  dustier  every  moment.  A  "happy  thought"  occurred  to 
Number  Four.  "Don*t  you  think  we  might  taste  the  blackberries, 
just  to  tell  Number  Two  about  them  ?  It  is  so  much  easier  to  describe 
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a  sensation  when  yon  have  really  experienced  it,  and  blackberries 
belong  to  such  a  remote  period  of  one's  existence."  We  all  descended 
with  considerable  alacrity ;  Number  Three,  in  whom  the  instincts  of 
her  yonth  will  never  be  extinguished,  took  a  stick  with  a  large  handle, 
made  her  way  through  the  hedge,  and  soon  returned  laden  with  heavy 
boughs  dropping  black  sweet  stains.  She  triumphantly  compared  them 
with  our  dusty  handfuls,  and  proudly  divided  her  spoils.  We  found 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  any  of  these  back  to  Avranches, 
and  so  ate  them  "  to  the  health  of  Number  Two."  And  as  we  were 
eating  a  great  stillness  came  upon  us,  and  we  forgot  the  sweetness, 
and  the  sunny  lanes,  and  the  pleasant  land  of  France,  and  were 
carried  l)ack — at  least  one  of  us  was — to  English  lanes  of  many  many 
years  ago ;  lanes  that  are  now  terraces  and  squares  of  brick  houses, 
that  have  left  the  region  of  youth  and  poetry,  and  are  grown  hard 
and  grey ;  and  the  magic  berries  brought  back  young  faces  and  happy 
voices — alas !  the  faces  have  become  very  grave  and  sad  now,  the 
voices  low,  and  some  of  them  altogether  silent. 

We  were  roused  from  our  reveries  by  passing  a  bam  near  the  road- 
side, outside  of  which  three  women  and  a  man  were  thrashing  com. 
They  stood  as  if  for  a  quadrille,  and  the  blows  of  their  flails  fell  with 
unerring  regularity.  The  physical  inferiority  of  women  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  strongly  felt  in  France  as  in  England,  and  if  the  men 
have  any  theories  on  the  subject,  they  do  not  allow  them  to  interfere 
with  their  practice  of  assigning  a  great  deal  of  hard  out-door  work 
to  women.  Whilst  we  were  shrimping  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  as 
described  by  Number  Two,-  our  luggage  had  one  day  to  be  carried  for 
more  than  a  mile  before  we  reached  a  road  passable  for  any  vehicle. 
Our  porters  were  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  it  is  therefore  of  no  use 
to  try  and  conceal  the  fact  that  we  did  not  share  Number  Two's 
enthusiasm  for  "  a  handbag.'*  In  fact  wo  had  each  a  large  box,  as 
well  as  a  goodly  number  of  rugs  and  shawls.  The  man,  a  great 
strong  Norman  peasant,  took  the  lightest  and  easiest  box,  and  left 
the  little  sturdy  woman  to  toil  after  him  with  a  heavy  load.  I  over- 
took him  and  remonstrated,  "  How  can  you  leave  Jeanne  so  much  to 
carry  ?  You  ought  to  take  the  largest  share  youi-self,  for  men  are 
much  stronger  than  women."  "  Pardon,  mademoiselle.  Most  women 
are  much  stronger  than  men." 

Soon  we  had  lost  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  thrashers  and  the 
thoughts  they  gave  rise  to.  Green  lanes,  and  farmhouses,  and  bams 
were  at  an  end,  and  our  road  lay  by  the  sea  and  with  Mont  St.  Michel 
in  view.  We  saw  it  for  a  moment  only,  and  then  heavy  clouds  closed 
over  it,  and  wind  and  rain  beat  against  us.  We  passed  over  as  bad  a 
thing  to  be  called  a  road  as  well  could  be ;  an  uneven  sandy  track 
washed  into  furrows  and  ridges  by  the  high  tide,  which  had  here  and 
there  left  deep  pools  of  salt  water.  The  horses  plunged  and  stumbled, 
and  we  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  our  seats.     This  track  must  have 
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been  lost  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hedge  of  green  tamarisks  on  each 
side  of  it,  covered  when  we  passed  with  delicate  feathery  blossom. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  coarse  scanty  grass  was  springing  up 
over  the  sands  ;  which  were  divided  into  square  patches  by  ditches 
full  of  slimy  stagnant  water.  Every  now  and  then  we  saw  two  sheep, 
tied  together  by  the  head,  dragging  in  opposite  directions,  one  in  a 
ditch,  the  other  half-way  up  a  bank.  In  some  cases  incessant  con- 
tention seemed  to  have  paralysed  their  efforts,  and  they  were  standing 
stock  stiU — as  &r  apart  as  the  cord  which  united  them  would  allow. 
After  a  time  we  came  upon  a  gaunt,  bare-legged,  and  bare-headed  old 
woman,  clothed  in  scanty  rags,  herding  a  cow.  She  held  the  lean 
beast  by  a  cord  tied  to  the  horns,  and  was  much  tormented  by  its 
efforts  to  reach  the  reedy  grass  and  get  away  from  the  sandbank  on 
which  she  sat  knitting. 

The  rain  was  over  and  the  sun  shone  again  so  that  we  could  see 
Mont  St.  Michel  clearly.  The  walls,  ramparts,  and  houses  round  the 
base  of  the  island  looked  as  if  they  had  been  quarried  out  of  the 
stone  ;  above  them  rose  the  bare  perpendicular  rock  with  one  yawning 
black  mouth,  from  which  depended  an  iron  tramway.  '*  The  prisoners 
worked  there,"  said  our  driver,  with  sudden  interest.  "  There  is  a 
great  wheel  inside,  and  they  were  shut  up  in  the  wheel,  and  had  to 
tread  it  round  and  draw  up  provisions  from  beneath."  We  strained 
our  eyes  to  see  the  wheel,  for  the  sunlight  had  shown  dim  forms 
which  we  took  to  be  a  gibbet  with  ghastly  figures  hanging  from  it. 
Higher  up  we  could  see  the  walls  again,  and  on  the  summit  the 
church  with  its  square  tower.  Formerly,  instead  of  a  tower  there 
was  a  spire  to  the  church,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  gilded  statne  of 
the  Archangel,  St.  Michael,  with  a  drawn  sword  held  high  above  his 
head.  This  statue  turned  upon  a  pivot  and  was  moved  by  the  wind. 
Travellers,  in  former  times,  have  described  how,  as  they  were  crossing 
the  sands  from  Pontorson  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  the 
form  of  the  Archangel  would  stand  out  dark  against  the  fiery  disk 
which  glowed  behind  him,  and  surrounded  him  with  a  halo  of  golden 
rays ;  ready  either  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  God  or  to  come  down 
and  execute  judgment  upon  earth ;  standing  silent  and  dark  whilst 
the  sunlight  leaped  and  flashed  along  the  living  sword.  T)iey  tell 
how  in  the  storms  and  tempests  of  that  region  the  movements  of  the 
Archangel  and  the  gleaming  of  the  great  sword  through  the  murky 
air  made  men's  hearts  fail  them  for  fear. 

There  is  no  Archangel  now,  and  that  yawning  blackness  in  the 
rock  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  of  crime  and  punishment,  of  suffering 
and  injustice.  The  prison  has  obliterated  the  priest,  we  thought, 
but  a  sudden  turn  brought  us  back  to  more  immediate  interests.  We 
jolted  over  loose  masses  of  stone,  the  ruins  of  a  house  washed  down 
some  years  ago  in  a  storm,  and  turned  to  cross  the  bay.  It  was  low 
tide,  and  the  sands  were  bare  and  dry  for  miles  around  and  before 
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ns.  They  are  greenish-grey  in  colour,  like  London  mud  hard  baked, 
so  hard  where  we  crossed  that  the  horses*  feet  and  carriage  wheels 
made  no  more  impression  on  them  than  they  would  on  a  good  road. 
It  is  never  safe,  however,  to  leave  the  tracks  marked  out  by  convey- 
ances which  cross  daily,  as  some  parts  of  the  sands  are  often  suddenly 
transformed  into  dangerous  quicksands,  in  which  many  imprudent 
travellers  have  lost  their  lives.  The  little  river  Coesnon,  which 
divides  Normandy  from  Brittany,  flows  through  the  bay  till  it  meets 
the  sea.  Now,  at  low  tide,  the  narrow,  shallow  stream  seemed  to  be 
losing  itself  in  the  sand.  Here  and  there  at  intervals  the  bleached 
timbers  of  a  boat,  more  than  half  covered  and  swallowed  by  the  sands, 
told  of  wreck  where  there  was  apparently  so  little  danger.  A  dili- 
gence with  four  horses  was  crawling  over  from  Pontorson  to  St. 
Michel,  and  there  were  a  few  people  on  foot,  and  two  or  three  bare- 
legged men  fishing  in  the  Coesnon.  There  was  just  enough  life  to 
make  you  feel  what  a  wide  and  empty  place  it  was,  and  how  desolate. 

We  were  close  to  the  granite  rock  which  guards  the  bay,  and  had 
to  splash  through  the  Coesnon,  vrhich  flows  partly  round  the  island ; 
then  a  struggle  up  the  sandy  bank,  with  many  shouts  to  the  horses  as 
they  reach  the  stone  causeway,  and  we  clatter  through  the  one 
entrance  into  the  island.  We  pass  gate  after  gate,  for  there  are  three 
gates  in  the  strong  walls  that  protect  the  landward  side,  which  is  not 
inaccessible,  like  the  side  facing  the  open  sea.  We  enter  a  street, 
narrow  and  steep,  with  ramparts  to  the  right,  and  on  the  left  houses 
so  close  to  the  rock  that  they  seem  hewn  out  of  it^ — and  we  are 
almost  immediately  at  the  door  of  an  inn.  A  tall,  gaunt  brigand 
rushes  forward  and  takes  possession  of  us.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  I  am  not  describing  him  accurately  when  I  call  him  a  brigand. 
I  am  assured  that  he  is  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted  man,  a  very 
storehous3  of  "  sweetness  and  light,"  but  the  effect  he  produced  upon 
us  was  that  of  a  brigand — a  brigand  with  ragged  breeches  which  do 
not  reach  his  knees,  bare  feet,  and  very  hairy  legs  ;  his  brown  arms 
are  also  quite  bare,  and  his  head  has  no  covering  but  its  thick  black 
locks.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  what  he  had,  as  well  as 
what  he  had  not,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  breeches,  he  wore  an 
old  sleeveless  knitted  vest,  and  a  crimson  scarf  round  his  waist.  He 
snatched  our  bags,  rugs,  and  umbrellas  from  the  waggonette,  and 
addressing  us  as  his  ''  petit  monsieur  "  and  his  '*  bonnes  petites  dames," 
signified  his  intention  of  giving  us  in  charge  to  a  friend  of  his — a  dear 
friend — ^who  would  look  after  us  whilst  we  were  on  the  island.  He 
points  to  his  friend,  who  sits  crooning  on  a  stone  with  a  basket  of 
shells  and  bead- work  for  sale. 

We  decide  upon  resistance ;  and  having  very  clear  views  about 
what  we  should  call  luncheon  in  England  and  breakfast  in  France, 
we  pass  through  the  open  doorway  of  the  inn,  and  enter  a  low,  dark 
room.     Two  or  three  women  are  cooking  at  a  large  open  fir^-place  :  . 
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some   drivers,  who  have   come  with  other  visitors,  are  eating  and 
drinking  at  a  long  wooden  table,  dark  with  age  and  dirt.     There  is 
one  window,  which  opens  into  the  narrow^  street,  and  in  it  are  glass 
cases  full  of  shells  and  rosaries  and  trifles  carved  in  wood  and  bone. 
We  pass  to  an  inner  room,  and  forget  the  brigand,  and  the  promises 
which  sound  like  threats,  in  the  discussion  of  excellent  omelettes, 
cutlets,  and  grapes.     The  inn  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  most  of 
the  houses  on  the  island.     It  is  built  against  the  rock,  out  of  which 
the  stairs  and  some  of  the  rooms  are  hollowed.     The  stairs  are  so 
dark  and  gloomy,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  would  lead  to  a  dungeon ; 
and  the  bedroom,  dismal  as  it  is,  is  quite  a  surprise.     But  there  are 
ominous  holes  in  the  floor,  and  so  many  suggestions  of  rats,  that  we 
think  with  a  shudder  of  a  night  spent  on  the  island,  which  we  had  at 
one  time  intended.  We  leave  the  inn,  and,  to  the  disgust  of  the  brigand, 
decline  guidance  and  the  regular  walk  round  the  walls.  We  resolve  to 
climb  the  steps  which  we  see  winding  up  by  the  side  of  houses  and 
little  terrace-gardens,  to  take  our  own  time  and  our  own  way,  and  go 
up  and  up  as  far  as  one  can  see,  high  up  the  rock,  and  to  the  abbey 
gates.     Climbing  and  resting,  scorched  by  the  sun  and  beaten  back- 
wards by  a  flerce  wind  from  the  sea,  which  blew  over  the  island  and 
struck  us  in  the  face,  we  reached  the  last  flight  of  steps.     The  great 
walls  and  gates  frowned  above  us  as  we  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  look 
about  us.     The  steps  were  not  much  used  ;  tufts  of  grass  and  nettles 
grew  in  every  crevice,  with  pellitory  of  the  wall,  and  **  blue  flowering 
borage,  the  Aleppo  sort."     Beneath  us  was  the  parish  church,  and 
its  graveyard,  a  small,  narrow  slip  of  ground  on  the  surface  of  the 
rock ;  a  few  slender  poplars  grew  outside  the  wall  which  surrounded 
it,  a  large  bay-tree  flourished  within,  and  there  were  many  of  the 
light  iron  and  gilt  crosses  which  one  sees  in  all  French  cemeteries. 
Steep  narrow  steps  led  down  to  the  church,  which  a  priest,  with  two 
attendants  carrying  black  vestments,  was   descending.      They  had 
pleasant  voices,  and  were  talking  and  laughing.     The  bright  sunlight 
fell  on  them,  and  seemed  to  fall  on  the  sounds  also,  and  it  touched 
the  gilt  crosses  beneath  them,  and  led  the  eye  on  over  the  houses 
and  the  sands  to  tiie  bare  island  of  Tombeline — very  gaunt  and 
prosaic  in  such  a  bright  glow ;  and  then  on  again  to  the  mainland, 
with  its  happy  fields  and  trees  and  villages,  and  Avranches  standing 
high  upon  the  hill,   where  we  knew  that  Number  Two  would  be 
rejoicing  in  the  sunlight  for  our  sakes. 

But  during  this  time  the  chapel  bell  was  tolling ;  and  we  thought 
that,  for  all  the  cheery  voices  of  the  priests  and  the  glad  bright  day, 
there  must  be  sad  hearts  near  us.  Number  Three  has  such  a  large 
sympathy  with  sorrow  as  well  as  gladness,  that  she  could  not  go  on  to 
see  the  abbey  whilst  others  were  laying  away  their  dead,  but  must  wait 
reverently  until  the  ceremony  was  ended.  Number  Four  thought  it 
as  well  to  be  certain  of  facts  before   lavishing  sympathy,  and  so 
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descended  in  the  footsteps  of  the  priests,  foand  that,  as  matter  of  fact, 
the  church  hell  was  tolling  for  the  convenience  of  certain  nuns,  the  roof 
of  whose  convent  is  on  a  level  with  the  churchyard  wall,  and  made 
signs  to  relieve  the  mind  of  Numher  Three.  She  then  entered  the 
village  church,  which,  like  all  other  habitations  in  the  island,  is  built 
both  upon  the  rock  and  against  the  rock,  and  partly  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock.  The  interior  is  black  and  dismal ;  it  looks  like  a  dungeon 
in  which  religion  is  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life.  £very  stone 
in  the  pavement  is  a  tombstone  ;  and  the  dark  images,  carved  in  wood 
and  blackened  by  age,  which  are  fixed  against  the  walls,  seem  as  if 
they  had  climbed  up  out  of  the  high  dark  pews,  and  would  go  down 
again  to  the  under  world.  Number  Three  turned  back  again  to  the 
sunshine,  and  rejoining  the  two  others,  they  ascended  to  the  entrance 
of  the  great  building — ^half  abbey,  half  castle — the  successive  abode  of 
monks  and  soldiers  and  prisoners.  We  were  on  the  eastward,  or  land 
side,  of  the  island,  which  is  defended  by  a  vast  wall,  known  as  '*  La 
Merveille."  We  had  ascended  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  height, 
and  were  standing  before  an  old  donjon,  flanked  by  two  battlemented 
towers.  A  flight  of  dark  and  steep  stone  steps  leads  to  a  black  door 
in  the  donjon,  barred  with  iron.  A  bell-handle  hangs  outside,  with 
the  inscription  **  Sonnez  "  under  it.  We  rang,  and  were  admitted  by 
a  young  Jesuit  monk,  one  of  twelve  who  have  been  placed  in  the  abbey 
by  the  Bishop  of  Coutances.  We  ascend  more  steps,  and  And  our- 
selves in  what  it  would  seem  natural  to  call  an  entrance-hall,  but  which 
is  really  a  crypt,  with  massive  pillars  and  many  doors,  leading  to  other 
chambers.  The  one  thing  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  is,  that  this 
abbey  is  hollowed  out  of  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  that  as  you  ascend 
from  one  story  to  that  above  it,  you  stiU  find  subterranean  passages 
and  rooms.  You  mount  up  many  dark  steps,  and  find  yourself  in  a 
dungeon.  You  emerge  for  a  moment  on  a  narrow  platform  of  rock^ 
which  the  industry  of  the  early  monks  converted  into  a  garden,  and 
then  you  ascend  again  towards  the  summit,  but  find  yourself  still  in 
the  dark  rock  chambers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  history  of  this  building  within 
our  present  limits,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  passed  over  altogether  in  silence. 
The  story  is,  that  more  than  eleven  hundred  years  ago  St.  Aubert^ 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  resolved  to  build  an  abbey  on  this  island,  which 
some  say  was  then  the  abode  of  Druids,  whilst  others  assert  that  it 
was  a  sacred  burial-place.  It  was  known  as  Mons  Tumba ;  and  no 
doubt  the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  felt  for  it  made  St.  Aubert 
wish  to  devote  it  to  some  sacred  use.  He  believed  that  the  Archangel 
Michael  conmianded  bitn  to  build  a  monastery  on  the  island,  and  that 
the  command  was  repeated  to  biim  in  vision  after  vision.  He  could 
not  rest  until  he  set  to  work ;  therefore,  in  709,  he  led  a  small  colony 
of  Benedictine  monks  thither.  Miraculous  lights  and  signs  are  said 
to  have  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  abbey  was  to  be  built,  and 
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the  form  it  was  to  assume ;  and  a  spring  gashed  up  to  supply  the 
monks  with  water.  Not  long  after,  we  are  told  that  priests  arrived 
from  a  far-distant  island  bringing  the  sword  and  shield  of  the  Arch- 
angel. He  had  just  destroyed  a  horrible  dragon,  which  until  then  had 
ravaged  their  country,  and  had  left  these  trophies  of  his  victories,  when 
he  returned  to  the  skies,  with  orders  that  they  were  to  be  preserved 
in  the  new.  temple  dedicated  to  him.  Those  early  monks  must  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  hollowing  their  cells  and  their  graves  also  out 
of  the  granite  rock,  and  carrying  basket-loads  of  earth  to  mak^  a  small 
garden  on  a  rocky  ledge.  No  part  of  their  work,  except  that  garden, 
can  be  now  identified ;  but  the  abbey  grew  apace,  and  many  men  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  us  gave  it  help  and  protection.  The  pirate  BoUo, 
become  a  Christian  king,  reinstated  the  monks  of  St.  Michel  when 
pirates  had  driven  them  from  their  abbey  in  925.  Guillaume  Longue- 
Espee  and  his  successors  took  the  monks  under  their  protection,  and 
enriched  their  abbey  by  their  gifts.  It  must  have  been  weU  to  do  by 
the  time  that  William  the  Conqueror  set  out  for  England  in  1066,  since 
it  equipped  six  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet.  William  did  not  forget  his 
Norman  friends ;  and  as  that  kind  of  charity  which  consists  in  the 
transfer  of  other  people's  goods  is  not  pecuHar  to  our  own  times,  Mont 
St.  Michel  profited  greatly  by  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished. 

Crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  island,  and  by  their  help  the 
monks  amassed  so  rich  a  collection  of  manuscripts  that  the  abbey 
was  known  as  **  The  City  of  Books."  In  order  to  guard  their  own 
possessions,  as  weU  as  to  give  shelter  to  their  dependents  on  the 
mainland  in  the  time  of  war,  massive  fortifications  were  raised,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  abbey  had  attained  its  greatest 
splendour.  The  trophies  of  St.  Michael,  the  shield  and  the  sword, 
had  not  been  without  influence  over  his  followers,  and  in  1167  Abbot 
Bobert  was  governor  of  the  castle  as  well  as  head  of  the  monastery. 
In  1208,  when  Philip  Augustus  wished  to  punish  King  John  for  the 
murder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  he  laid  siege  to  Mont  St. 
Michel,  which  belonged  to  the  kings  of  England,  and  burnt  the 
abbey  to  the  bare  walls.  But  when  he  was  master  of  Normandy  he 
rebuilt  the  parts  he  had  destroyed,  and  placed  a  fortress  on  that 
crouching  rock,  the  sister  island  Tombeline.  It  was  in  vain  that,  two 
hundred  years  later,  the  English  besieged  the  castle  ;  it  proved  to  be 
impregnable,  and  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  1254  the  holy 
king,  St.  Louis,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont  St.  Michel :  a  tradition 
still  shows  the  room  in  which  he  sat  with  the  monks  at  meal  times. 
It  was  Louis  XI.  who  instituted  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
presided  at  the  first  chapter  in  1469.  There  were  to  be  ultimately 
thirty- six  knights  of  the  order,  but  only  fifteen  were  at  first  created. 
Louis  XI.  himself  invested  them  with  the  insignia  of  their  order,  a 
golden  collar  inlaid  with  shells,  to  which  was  suspended  a  medal  bear- 
ing an  image  of  the  Archangel.  At  a  later  period  the  number  of  knights 
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-was  increased  to  a  hundred,  and  at  length  the  honour  was  bestowed 
80  lavishly  that  the  sign  of  it  was  known  as  the  **  Collar  for  every  cur." 
The  monks  of  those  days  were  travelling  a  downward  road,  and  by 
the  year  1615  the  Benedictines  of  Mont  St.  Michel  had  become  so 
immoral  and  dissolute  that  they  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  even  in 
a  Catholic  country.  They  were  replaced  by  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Maur,  and  we  have  nothing  further  to  tell  of  them  except  that 
they  were  all  swept  away  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  abbey  was  con- 
verted into  a  prison.  It  was  used  as  a  prison  tiQ  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  but  it  has  now  been  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of 
Coutances,  who  has  installed  a  few  mosks,  and  it  is  again  an  abbey. 
**  We  are  twelve,"  said  our  youthful  guide,  with  dreamy  smile,  **  the 
number  of  the  Apostles."  The  bishop  has  also  sent  some  nuns,  who 
have  charge  of  an  orphanage  outside  the  walls,  near  the  parish  church 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Not  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  French  Bevolution,  Madame 
de  Genlis  took  her  young  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  Louis 
Philippe,  to  visit  Mont  St.  Michel.  She  gives  an  account  of  their 
arrival  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  guided  over  the  sands  by  men  with 
flaming  torches,  who  shouted  to  warn  them  of  dangerous  places  on 
all  sides,  whilst  above  and  beyond  stood  the  fortress  illuminated  in 
honour  of  the  princes.  She  speaks  with  pathetic  feebleness  of  the 
"  melancholy  impression  caused  by  all  these  new  objects."  We  did 
not  share  her  melancholy,  or  if  we  felt  it,  it  was  not  because  the 
objects  were  new,  but  because  they  were  old  and  effete,  and  the 
ardour  even  of  our  young  guide  could  not  make  us  believe  that  new 
life  would  ever  kindle  the  worn-out  frame  before  us,  or  that  the 
monk's  cell,  and  then  the  soldier's  barrack,  and  last  of  all  the 
prisoner's  dungeon,  could  ever  become  more  than  a  show  place  to 
saunter  through  and  wonder  at,  and  fill  with  sad  visions  of  the  past, 
rather  than  with  hopes  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Still  by  the 
help  of  our  photographs  we  will  walk  through  this  empty  shell. 

We  are  in  the  crypt,  or  entrance  haU,  one  end  of  which  is  lighted 
by  a  large  window.  Near  it  is  a  counter,  and  under  glass  cases  there 
are  photographs,  rosaries,  chaplets,  breviaries,  crosses,  and  such  like, 
for  sale.  One  of  the  twelve  *'  brothers  "  stands  behind  the  counter, 
with  grave  but  kindly  answers  for  all  our  questions.  He  suggests 
that  we  should  see  the  place  first,  and  choose  our  photographs  when 
we  return,  as  we  must  do,  to  this  hall.  We  pass  therefore  to  the 
Almoner's  Hall,  in  which  alms  were  formerly  distributed  to  the  poor, 
and  then  to  the  Buttery,  where  the  large  stores  required  for  this  pur- 
pose were  kept.  These  three  are  the  crypts,  or  lowest  chambers  in 
the  building,  and  their  massive  pillars  support  the  weight  of  the  upper 
part,  that  is,  of  the  external  walls  or  projecting  parts,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  every  successive  story  is  honey-combed  out  of  the  rock.  These 
three  crypts  are  known  as  the  **  Montgomeries."     They  take  their 
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name  from  a  Hugnenot  Montgomery  who  made  an  tmsnocessml 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  fortress.  He  had  obtained  an 
entrance,  but  was  slain  in  the  Eefectory,  whilst  the  followers  who 
aecompanied  him  were  put  to  death  in  the  outer  hall.  The  Knights  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  nsed  the  crypts  as  stables  for  their  horses. 

We  ascend  to  the  set  of  chambers  above  the  crypts,  and  enter 
the  Salle  des  Chevaliers,  or  Salle  des  Conferences,  said  to  be  the 
finest  Gothic  hall  in  existence.  Three  rows  of  plain  solid  stone 
pillars  divide  the  hall  into  foor  naves;  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
are  richly  carved  with  vine,  acanthus,  oak  leaves,  and  a  host  of 
fantastic  ornaments  ;  and  the  vaulted  roof  has  richly  carved  terminal 
roses.  This  hall  was  formerly  the  chapter-honse  of  the  monks. 
Every  year,  on  the  first  of  June — the  day  on  which  the  relics  of 
St.  Aubert  were  transferred  from  Avranches  to  the  Mount — all  the 
priors  of  the  house  who  were  scattered  throughout  France  and 
England  used  to  meet  and  hold  a  chapter.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  monks  gave  up  their  beautiful  hall  to  the  knights  of 
St.  Michael,  who  from  henceforth  held  their  chapters  in  it.  They 
also  hung  up  banners  aud  shields,  emblazoned  coats  of  arms  above 
their  stalls,  and  made  the  place  bright  with  colour  and  gold.  Empty 
and  clean,  it  stands  now' as  a  memorial  of  a  long  train  of  ecde- 
elastics  and  a  great  host  of  armed  men  who  have  talked,  and 
listened,  and  plotted,  and  disputed  within  it.  We  mount  more  dark 
steps  to  reach  the  old  Benedictine  refectory,  in  which  St.  Louis  is 
said  to  have  dined.  It  is  a  vast  hall,  divided  into  two  naves  by  lofty 
pillars.  Two  enormous  open  fire-places,  great  empty  mouths,  gape 
side  by  side  at  one  end  of  it.  The  monks  are  busy>  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  walls,  and  mending  the  windows,  and  here  as  elsewhere, 
trying  to  remove  the  traces  of  the  long  occupation  of  the  abbey  as  a 
prison.  The  wooden  partitions  which  divided  large  chambers  into 
dormitories,  the  flooring  which  converted  them  into  two-storied 
rooms,  are  all  going  or  gone.  Gaping  holes,  heaps  of  broken  wood, 
scaffolding,  and  tools,  all  tell  of  an  attempted  restoration.  But  the 
massive  pile  is  unpromising  material,  and  the  felons  have  left  a  brand 
upon  it  not  easy  to  be  effaced.  The  great  treadwheel  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  things  either  without  or  within  the  abbey. 

We  are  still  climbing  up  the  rocky  mount,  and  are  now  near  the 
summit,  for  we  have  reached  the  crypt  which  is  beneath  the  church 
that  stands  upoh  the  highest  point  on  the  island.  Nineteen  pillars 
support  the  weight  of  the  apse.  They  are  crowded  together,  without 
beauty  of  form  or  finish,  and  look  like  a  herd  of  great  patient  beasts 
crouching  under  a  heavy  burden.  A  light  as  from  a  star  gleams  out 
among  them,  and  our  young  priest  falls  on  his  knees  before  a  black 
image  of  the  Virgin,  of  miraculous  origin,  which  is  held  in  high 
repute.  Wandering  among  these  pillars  in  the  ^'dim  religious  light," 
we  drift  into  talk  with  him  as  to  his  vocation.     The  life  he  leads 
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may  seem,  he  tells  ns,  quiet  and  dull,  but  he  likes  it — it  is  his  voea- 
tion.  Some  men  can  do  one  thing  and  some  another ;  he  does  not 
say  this  is  the  highest  that  he  has  chosen,  other  people  may  not  think 
so,  but  it  suits  him,  meets  his  needs.  He  is  happy  even  now  whilst 
he  is  young,  and  how  much  more  contented  he  will  be  when  he  is 
old,  and  the  temptations  of  youth  and  the  love  of  the  world  are 
removed  farther  from  him  I  **  We  must  obey  the  will  of  God,"  he 
continues,  "  and  if  I  see  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  stand 
here  and  preach  to  this  pillar  " — and  he  laid  his  open  hand  against 
the  cold  stone — '*  I  must  do  it.  What  is  it  to  me  that  it  does  not 
hear,  or  answer,  or  show  any  sign  of  grace  ?  It  is  only  by  a  miracle 
that  any  human  heart  is  touched.  It  does  not  concern  me  whether  God 
chooses  to  perform  a  miracle,  but  it  does  concern  me  whether  I  do  the 
work  He  has  appointed  for  me."  The  words  were  spoken  with  great 
simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  Numbers  One  and  Three,  who  had  at 
first  looked  suspiciously  at  our  guide,  were  touched  by  them,  but  still 
thought  it  a  pity  he  should  kneel  down  and  worship  a  little  dirty  image. 

From  the  crypt  we  pass  to  the  old  <<  Promenoir,"  or  cloisters  of  the 
Benedictine  monks  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  rock-bound  on  two 
sides,  and  the  thick  outer  walls  are  pierced  with  windows  at  such  a 
height  that  light  enters,  but  no  vision  of  the  outer  world.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  long  dark  vault,  and  a  vaulted  passage  leads  from  it  to  the  garden  of 
the  Benedictines — a  ledge  of  rock,  from  which  some  of  the  stone  had 
been  hollowed  out  for  building  purposes,  and  to  which  all  the  soil  had 
been  carried  up  in  baskets.  Beyond  the  cloisters  are  the  cachotSy  the 
cells  used  for  solitary  confinement.  They  are  known  as  <*  The  Great 
Exile,"  "  The  Little  Exile,"  and  "  The  De^-il's  CaU."  They  are  aU 
hewn  out  of  the  granite  rock ;  the  first  two  have  no  light,  and  air  is 
admitted  through  a  very  smaU  grating  near  the  massive,  iron-ribbed 
door.  You  enter  one  of  them,  and  a  sea  of  blackness  swallows  yon 
up.  You  cannot  see  your  hand  before  your  face,  or  guess  the  walls 
thai  shut  you  in.  The  door  is  closed,  and  your  heart  sinks  within 
you.  You  cannot  hear  the  voices  outside,  and  a  gi^eat  horror  of 
darkness  and  silence  seizes  you.  In  frantic  haste  you  grope  around 
and  above,  to  make  sure  that  no  evil  thing  lurks  to  seize  you.  The 
place  is  empty,  dark,  hopeless ;  you  shudder  to  think  of  the  wretch 
shut  up  alone  there  with  his  crimes  or  his  wrongs,  and  your  brain  is 
busy  with  the  awful  realities  of  the  past,  when  the  guide  opens  the 
door  to  ask  you,  with  a  smile,  if  it  is  enough.  He  tells  us  that  when 
the  building  was  used  as  a  prison,  refractory  prisoners  were  sent  to 
these  cachotSf  or  dungeons,  for  twenty-four,  or  at  the  utmost,  thirty- 
six  hours.    But  the  soldier  monks  were  not  so  merciful ! 

Another  of  the  caclwU  was  known  as  '*  The  Iron  Gage,"  though  it 
was  in  reality  a  wooden  cage.  Strong  wooden  bars  separated  one 
end  of  a  long  and  narrow  cell,  lighted  by  a  single  window,  from  the 
other.     It  was  in  this  cage  that  the  journalist  Dubourg,  who  had 
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written  against  Louis  XIV.,  was  imprisonfd.  Here,  too,  he  died, 
or,  as  some  say,  was  devoured,  still  living,  by  the  rats.  On  the 
same  level  with  the  crypt  beneath  the  church  and  these  cloisters 
and  cachotSf  is  the  Benedictine  burial-place  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  is  also  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  we  find  that  the  nave  of  the 
present  church  is  above  us,  whilst  some  one  of  these  long,  vaulted 
chambers  was  probably  the  first  and  early  church.  We  pass  through 
them,  groping  our  way  to  the  light  which  comes  from  a  window  in 
the  outer  wall.  Near  it  a  tall,  handsome  man,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  a  soldier,  is  busy  with  plans 
and  charts  and  drawings.  He  is  making  investigations,  our  guide 
tells  us,  and  we  pass  out  to  a  rocky  platform,  or  rather  to  a  cell, 
three  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  rock  ;  the  fourth  is  open,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  guarding  it  even  when  prisoners  are  at  work, 
for  the  rock  above  and  beneath  is  a  sheer  precipice,  which  would 
make  escape  that  way  impossible.  By  means  of  an  enormous  tread- 
wheel,  which  was  formerly  worked  by  the  prisoners,  provisions  were 
thus  raised  to  the  summit.  The  iron  tramway  fixed  against  the  per- 
pendiculsir  face  of  the  rock,  up  which  they  were  hoisted,  the  large 
gap  in  the  rock  itself,  and  the  dim  outline  of  the  great  wheel  within, 
are  seen,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  the  sands  and  from  the  main- 
land. Near  at  hand  the  place  looks  like  the  skull,  and  the  wheel  like 
the  teeth  of  a  gigantic  Death,  ready  to  tear  and  devour  its  victims. 

When  we  returned  to  the  old  burial-vaults,  the  Frenchman,  busy 
with  his  plans,  to  whom  we  had  merely  bowed  in  passing,  stopped 
work  to  ask  if  we  had  noticed  the  dark  recesses,  and  knew  how  far 
they  extended  ?  Now,  our  eyes  had  been  unable  to  pierce  the 
gloom,  and  we  had  merely  passed  along  what  we  took  to  be  a  dark 
and  narrow  passage.  He  lighted  a  taper,  and  carrying  it  to  some 
little  distance,  showed  us  a  large  subterranean  chamber  leading  from 
that  in  which  we  stood,  and  receiving  no  light  from  the  outer  world. 
The  prisoners  used  it  as  a  storehouse  for  wood,  of  which  there  was 
still  an  enormous  quantity  left.  Our  new  guide  climbed  over  the 
heaps  of  wood,  which  at  the  far  end  reached  almost  to  the  roof. 
Fantastic  figures  started  out  of  the  darkness  as  he  passed,  with  the 
taper  held  high  above  his  head ;  arms  threatened  and  hands  beckoned 
him,. sullen  forms  crouched  down,  and  shadows  fied  from  him.  He 
sprang  from  one  projecting  mass  to  another,  rapid,  agile,  and  sure- 
footed, until  at  length  he  had  mounted  almost  to  the  roof,  and  the 
light  of  his  taper  was  made  dim  by  the  distance  and  the  height  at 
which  he  stood.  The  large  dimensions  of  the  vault,  its  high  arched 
roof  and  the  pillars  which  separated  it  from  a  long  aisle  running 
parallel  to  it,  were  suggested  rather  than  revealed  to  us.  He  returned, 
and  the  blackness  hurried  after  him  and  shut  him  out  again.  He 
explained  his  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are  corresponding  vaults 
and  recesses  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  in  which  we  stood,  and 
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be  pointed  to  the  evident, traces  of  a  doorvray  which  must  have 
existed  at  some  time  in  the  solid  masonry.  But  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  abbey  is  dead  and  buried,  like  the  old  Benedictine  monks ; 
their  cloisters,  their  cemetery,  their  church,  are  the  vaults  above 
which  the  new  structures  have  been  raised.  Part  of  the  old  cemetery 
has  been  used  until  recently  as  a  storehouse  for  potatoes.  The 
potatoes  were  heaped  up  over  the  bones  of  the  old  monks,  and  on 
the  dust  into  which  they  have  mouldered.  '^  You  have  but  to  scrape 
the  dust  aside,"  said  our  informant,  ^'  and  you  find  their  bones — 
skulls  and  arms  and  legs  without  number."  We  were  not  inclined 
to  scrape  for  their  bones,  and  left  the  vast  tombs  in  which  the  past 
lies  dead  and  buried,  to  turn  towards  the  upper  air.  Our  way  lay 
through  the  old  cloisters  again,  and  then  up  steps  leading  from  it, 
with  the  rock  for  a  wall  on  our  right  hand.  At  a  certain  point  the 
rock  ended,  and  masonry  took  its  place.  '*  That  is  the  summit  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,"  said  our  gnide ;  ''all  that  remains  is  above  and  on 
the  rock."  We  emerge  into  the  daylight  and  the  open  air,  and  find 
that  we  have  now  reached  the  third  or  topmost  story  of  the  abbey. 
On  this  story  there  are  the  cloisters,  dormitories,  refectory,  and 
library  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  church  with  its  nave  of  the 
eleventh  and  choir  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  exquisite  cloisters,  with  their  two  hundred  and  twenty  pillars, 
are  of  the  thirteenth  century.  What  a  contrast  there  is  between  their 
lightness,**  grace,  and  beauty,  and  the  gloom  of  the  old  Benedictine 
cloisters  we  have  just  left  I  Windows  in  the  western  wall  look  over 
the  sea  to  the  setting  sun,  and  the  space  enclosed  by  the  cloister  walls 
is  open  to  the  blue  sky, — a  region  unknovm  to  the  older  monks  in 
their  dungeons.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  one  can  shake  off  the 
associations  of  the  fortress  or  the  prison.  The  lavish  and  exuberant 
decorations  make  one  sympathise  with  the  delight  which  the  monks 
must  have  felt  when  they  had  worked  their  way  up  to  the  light.  The 
exquisite  tracery  of  the  arches,  the  slender  pillars,  and  the  dehcate 
and  subtle  carving  of  the  capitals,  filled  our  guide  with  something  of 
the  enjoyment  and  pride  his  predecessors  must  have  felt  in  them. 
Still,  as  we  sat  in  the  sunshine  trying  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the 
change,  we  found  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  renunciation 
of  the  earlier  times.  There  was  an  actual  giving  up  of  everything 
which  makes  life  pleasant  in  order  to  attain  a  higher  jgood  not  com- 
patible with  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  Whereas  later,  although  the 
theory  of  incompatibility  was  still  held,  the  recluses  did  contrive 
to  get  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
But  they  did  this  violence  to  their  consciences  with  such  evil  results 
to  themselves  and  all  around  them,  as  the  world  has  seen. 

At  this  stage  we  drifted  into  talk  about  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
China.  Our  guide  was  greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  so 
excited  in  discussing  it,  that  we  never  got  him  fairly  back  to  any 
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more  immediate  interests.  We  passed  from  the  cloisters  to  the 
chnrch,  which  stands,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  snmmit  of  the  island. 
The  nave  was  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Abbot 
Hildebert,  and  is  Norman ;  but  the  choir  is  much  more  recent,  and 
very  much  of  it  belongs  to  the  Renaissance.  All  the  rich  decorations 
of  the  church  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1798 ; 
but  there  are  still  many  curious  bas-reliefs,  which  have,  however, 
been  removed  from  their  original  positions,  and  placed  in  the  chapels 
of  the  choir.  We  were  struck  with  one  which  represents  five 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  the  central  and  largest  being  the 
Crucifixion.  The  two  thieves  hang  one  on  each  side  of  Christ,  and 
the  soul,  represented  as  a  naked  new-bom  babe,  is  escaping  from  the 
mouth  of  each.  A  merciful  angel  is  waiting  to  receive  the  soul  of  the 
penitent  thief,  whilst  the  impenitent  is  keenly  watched  by  a  devil 
with  horns,  and  hoof,  and  a  pitchfork  held  in  an  ominous  and 
suggestive  position.  I  think  that  the  relief  of  having  escaped  from 
the  crypts  and  cachots  beneath  may  help  to  account  for  our  admiration 
of  the  lightness,  and  largeness,  and  beauty  of  the  church.  It  is  very 
bare,  and  has  the  look  of  having  been  swept  and  garnished.  Several 
years  ago  the  restorations  and  reparation  which  had  become  necessary 
were  confided  to  the  prisoners,  a  fact  which  makes  any  detailed 
account  of  them  superfluous.  Over  and  above  anything  that  could 
possibly  have  been  required,  they  erected  some  enormous  pillars  in 
the  nave.     Works  of  supererogation  are  always  out  of  place. 

We  passed  from  the  church  to  the  rocky  terrace  known  as  "  Beau- 
regard," and  now  from  the  very  summit  of  the  island  looked  once 
more  over  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  and  land — looked  a  farewell  that 
was  not  all  regret.  It  is  better  to  know  that  some  things  have  been 
than  that  they  are,  and  the  great  interest  of  Mont  St.  Michel  must  be 
that  it  is  the  monument  of  a  past  that  is  dead  and  gone ;  that  the 
pious  hermits,  the  vdcked  monks,  the  dissolute  soldiers,  and  the 
prisoners  will  return  no  more.  We  left  the  church  and  descended  on 
the  outside  of  the  abbey  buildings,  passing  the  cistern  under  the 
northern  transept,  which  contains  twelve  hundred  tons  of  water.  By 
many  steps  we  reached  the  point  from  which  we  had  started,  and 
there  in  the  entrance-hall,  the  first  of  the  Montgomeries,  we  chose 
our  photographs.  The  ''  brother  "  who  sold  them  aided  us  with  great 
intelligence,  selecting  the  best  he  could  find  on  the  counters,  and 
even  then  not  contented  until  he  had  seen  if  he  had  no  better  copies 
in  reserve.  Had  we  not  chosen  too  many  ?  he  asked.  Did  we  want 
all  those  ?  Surely  not  the  small  size  and  the  large  ones  also  ?  Yes, 
we  wanted  them  all,  but  should  like  the  names  written  on  them,  lest 
we  should  forget.  *'  I  will  fetch  you  a  pen,"  said  the  frere,  "  and 
tell  you  the  names.  I  would  do  it  for  you  myself  with  pleasure,  but 
I  cannot  write."  The  announcement  gave  us  as  much  surprise  as  if  it 
had  come  from  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  was  stated 
BO  frankly  and  simply,  that  we  could  no  more  have  remarked  upon  it 
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than  if  be  had  confessed  to  ignorance  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  For  all 
that,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  was  dying  to  know  why  he  couldn't 
write,  especially  as  he  was  appointed  salesman  to  the  establish- 
ment.    And  if  I  ever  go  again  I  mean  to  ask  somebody  else  about  it. 

We  said  good-bye  to  him  and  to  our  guide  with  regret,  and  once 
again  turned  our  footsteps  to  the  outer  world,  and  towards  the  wall 
''La  Merveille,"  by  which  we  proposed  to  descend.  There  is  now 
no  garrison  in  the  place ;  soldiers  and  criminals  were  removed 
together,  and  the  marvel  is,  therefore,  not  that  there  are  so  few,  but 
that  there  are  any  inhabitants  at  all,  since  there  can  be  so  very  little 
occupation  for  them. 

From  the  walls  we  looked  down  into  gardens  and  houses  beneath 
us,  passed  under  mighty  fig-trees,  '^hich  in  many  places  over- 
shadowed the  path,  and  longed  for  tempting  grapes,  which  we  stood 
and  contemplated  as  they  hung  beneath  us  in  delicious  bunches. 
Now  that  special  garden  belonged  to  the  male  population  of  the 
island — namely,  the  brigand,  who  gladly  recognised  us,  cut  the 
grapes,  and  sent  them  to  us  by  an  old  woman,  who  put  a  ladder 
against  the  wall,  and  handed  them  to  us  in  a  plate.  As  we  were 
speaking  to  her,  angry  voices  in  an  a^oining  garden  attracted  her 
attention.  She  looked  over  the  wall,  burst  into  tears,  and  scrambled 
down  the  ladder,  leaving  her  plate,  with  the  franc  in  it  upon  the 
wall.  She  turned  back  to  explain  :  **  Hon  Bieu !  mon  Dieu !  it  is  a 
daughter  fighting  with  her  own  mother-in-law !  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
it."  The  two  women  looked  coarse  and  wicked ;  the  younger  one 
much  more  so  than  the  elder.  So  far  as  we  could  make  out,  they 
were  fighting  for  the  possession  of  an  old  broom-handle.  The 
daughter  secured  it ;  and  pushing  her  mother-in-law  out  of  the  house, 
proceeded  to  bolt  and  fasten  doors  and  window.  But,  to  her  dis- 
appointment, the  old  woman  did  not  return  and  take  up  the  struggle. 
She  went  away  to  her  neighbours,  and  loudly  bewailed  her  wrongs. 
In  vain  she  opened  doors  and  windows,  and  defied  her  to  return,  the 
old  woman  would  not  even  look  at  the  house.  At  last  the  younger 
appeared  at  a  door  in  the  roof,  which  opened  on  the  wall  close  to  us, 
and  passed  out,  singing  in  a  harsh,  triumphant  manner.  This  scene 
dragged  the  little  island  back  into  real  life,  and  showed  it  as  it  really 
is — a  population  of  poor  and  ignorant  people,  with  no  other  employ- 
ment or  trade  than  making  shell  baskets  and  pincushions,  or  the 
chance  of  conducting  a  stranger  round  the  walls.  A  quarrel  like 
that  which  we  had  witnessed  was  an  event  of  all-absorbing  interest. 
When  we  left  the  walls,  and  walked  up  the  narrow  street  beneath,  we 
found  every  one  discussing  it. 

The  brigand  awaited  us  at  the  inn.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  friend  of  his  with  a  boat  should  earn  an  honest  penny  by 
rowing  us  up  the  Coesnon  to  the  mainland  ;  that  another  dear  friend 
should  assist ;  that  he  himself  would  accompany  us  ;  and  that  a  still 
more  intimate  friend,  the  ostler,  should  also  be  o\^^^q^^^o&^^ 
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protested  against  the  arrangement,  but  the  brigand  had  secured  his 
point  by  sending  the  carriage  away  over  the  sands,  and  we  had  to 
submit.  He  helped  us  into  the  boat  with  such  vigour,  and  pinched 
our  arms  so  dreadfully  in  the  operation,  that  Number  Three  insisted 
on  his  being  "  bought  off "  before  we  started.  So  we  gave  him  a 
pourboire^  and  told  him  that  he  need  not  accompany  us  farther.  He 
was  quite  contented  with  the  arrangement,  and  stood  on  the  bank 
shouting  good  wishes  to  us,  and  superfluous  directions  to  the  rowers. 
We  left  the  island  glorified  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun — quite  a 
typical  island,  outer  walls  to  guard  against  all  foes,  outer  waves 
washing  the  strong  wall ;  within,  the  village  rising  house  above  house 
upon  the  rock ;  the  aspiration  of  the  village  fulfilled,  as  it  were,  in  the 
abbey,  and  the  aspiration  of  the  abbey  in  the  church.  But  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church,  the  spire  with  the  Archangel,  is  now  wanting, 
and  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  square  tower  with  a  platform,  from 
whence  the  curious  traveller  may  count  church  steeples  and  towns  and 
villages  and  distant  islands  in  the  sea.  And  so  with  the  island ;  it  is 
a  place  from  which  to  look  out  upon  the  past,  a  past  that  is  utterly 
at  an  end.  That  life  in  which  soldiers  and  priests  occupied  the  social 
heights,  and  all  others  merely  crouched  about  their  feet  to  minister 
to  them,  and  drag  out  a  wretched  life  sustained  by  their  bounty, 
is  gone  for  ever.  %  Nothing  else  has  come  to  take  its  place  in  Mont 
St.  Michel.  Priest  and  soldier  are  gone,  but  the  ignorance  and  poverty 
which  they  called  forth  and  fostered  remain  to  testify  against  them. 

Look  at  it  from  afar,  however,  and  how  the  glow  of  sunset  glorifies  the 
place,  and  distance  lends  it  new  beauties !  We  were  glad  the  brigand 
played  us  that  trick,  as  we  sat  silent  in  the  boat  and  the  golden 
island  glowed  like  a  vision  and  then  &ded  out  into  cold  grey  rock. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  our  coachman,  who  had  given 
himself  up  to  skittles  and  cider.  He  invited  us  to  partake  of  the 
cider,  and  we  turned  away  in  such  ihdignation,  that  his  companion 
said  to  him,  "  Are  they  princes  ?  "  The  irony  was  not  lost  upon  us, 
but  we  sternly  walked  on,  and  when  the  carriage  at  length  overtook 
us  the  coachman  was  penitent,  and  tried  to  appease  us  by  a  present 
of  walnuts  which  he  stole  from  somebody  else's  tree. 

Although  evening  was  far  advanced,  the  threshers  whom  we  had 
passed  were  still  at  work.  A  large  heap  of  grain  lay  near  them,  and 
the  road  was  knee-deep  in  straw.  Men,  women,  and  children,  their 
day*s  work  over,  sat  laughing  and  talking.  There  was  no  longer  a 
quadrille  party  as  in  the  morning,  but  four  women  and  three  men 
stood  in  a  row  working  like  one  machine  with  seven  flails. 

We  went  home  very  quietly,  saddened  by  the  dreary  waste  around 
us,  and  recalling  little  bits  to  tell  Number  Two.  We  did  tell  her,  but 
she  refused  to  chronicle  the  events  of  this  day,  and  so  it  fell  to  tho 
lot  of  Number  Four  to  take  up  her  pen.  I  now  replace  it  in  her  more 
skilful  fingers,  and  in  my  turn  "  subside." 
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WILFRID  CFMBERMEDE. 

By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  Author  of  "Alec  Foubes,"  etc 


CHAPTER  X. 

I   BtTILD   CASTLES. 

My  companions  had  soon  found  out,  and  I  think  the  discovery  had 
something  to  do  with  the  kindness  they  always  showed  me,  that  I 
was  a  good  hand  at  spinning  a  yam:  the  nautical  phrase  had  got 
naturalized  in  the  school.  We  had  no  chance,  if  we  would  have  taken 
it,  of  spending  any  part  of  school-hours  in  such  a  pastime ;  but  it 
formed  an  unfEuling  amusement  when  weather  or  humour  interfered 
with  bodily  exercises.  Nor  were  we  debarred  from  the  pleasure  after 
we  had  retired  for  the  night, — only  as  we  were  parted  in  three  rooms, 
I  could  not  have  a  large  audience  then.  I  well  remember,  however, 
one  occasion  on  which  it  was  otherwise.  The  report  of  a  super- 
excellent  invention  having  gone  abroad,  one  by  one  they  came  creeping 
into  my  room,  after  I  and  my  companion  were  in  bed,  until  we  lay 
three  in  each  bed,  all  being  present  but  Fox.  At  the  very  heart 
of  the  climax,  when  a  spectre  was  appearing  and  disappearing  mo- 
mently with  the  drawing  in  and  sending  out  of  his  breath,  so  that 
you  could  not  tell  the  one  moment  where  he  might  show  himself  the 
next,  Mr.  Elder  walked  into  the  room  with  his  chamber-candle  in  his 
hand,  straightway  illuminating  six  countenances  pale  with  terror — 
for  I  took  my  full  share  of  whatever  emotion  I  roused  in  the  rest.  But 
instead  of  laying  a  general  interdict  on  the  custom,  he  only  said, 

**  Come,  come,  boys  I  it*s  time  you  were  asleep.  Go  to  your  rooms 
directiy." 

"  Please,  sir,"  feltered  one — ^Moberly  by  name — the  dullest  and  most 
honourable  boy,  to  my  thinking,  amongst  us,  *^  mayn't  I  stay  where  I 
am  ?    Cumbermede  has  put  me  all  in  a  shiver."  /    ^^^i^ 
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Mr.  Elder  laughed,  and  turning  to  me,  asked  with  his  usual  good 
humour, 

"  How  long  will  your  stoiy  take,  Cumbermede  ?  " 

«*  As  long  as  you  please,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  I  can't  let  you  keep  them  awake  all  night,  you  know." 

**  There's  no  fear  of  that,  sir,"  I  repHed.  **  Moberly  would  have 
been  asleep  long  ago  if  it  hadn't  been  a  ghost.  Nothing  keeps  him 
awake  but  ghosts." 

**  Well,  is  the  ghost  nearly  done  with  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  sir.     The  worst  is  to  come  yet." 

**  Please,  sir,"  interposed  Moberly,  **  if  you'll  let  me  stay  where  I 
am,  I'll  turn  round  on  my  deaf  ear,  and  won't  listen  to  a  word  more 
of  it.     It's  awful,  I  do  assure  you,  sir." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed  again. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said.  **  Make  haste  and  finish  your  story,  Cumber- 
mede, an4  let  them  go  to  sleep.  You,  Moberly,  may  stay  where 
you  are  for  the  night,  but  I  can't  have  this  made  a  practice  of." 

**  No,  no,  sir,"  said  several  at  once. 

"  But  why  don't  you  tell  your  stories  by  dayhght,  Cumbermede  ? 
I'm  sure  you  have  time  enough  for  them  then." 

<'  Oh,  but  he's  got  one  going  for  the  day  and  another  for  the 
night." 

**  Then  do  you  often  lie  three  in  a  bod?"  asked  Mr.  Elder  with 
some  concern. 

"  Oh  no,  sir.     Only  this  is  an  extra  good  one,  you  see." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed  again,  bade  us  good  night,  and  left  us.  The 
horror  however  was  broken.  I  could  not  call  up  one  shiver  more, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Moberly,  as  well  as  his  two  companions,  had 
slipped  away  to  roomier  quarters. 

The  material  of  the  tales  I  told  my  companions  was  in  part  supplied 
from  some  of  my  uncle's  old  books,  for  in  his  little  library  there  were 
more  than  the  Arcadia  of  the  same  sort.  But  these  had  not  merely 
afforded  me  the  stuff  to  remodel  and  imitate  ;  their  spirit  had  wrought 
upon  my  spirit,  and  armour  and  war-horses  and  mighty  swords  were 
only  the  instruments  with  which  faithful  knights  wrought  honour- 
able deeds. 

I  had  a  tolerably  clear  perception  that  such  deeds  could  not  be  done 
in  our  days ;  that  there  were  no  more  dragons  lying  in  the  woods ; 
and  that  ladies  did  not  now  fall  into  the  hands  of  giants.  But  I 
had  the  witness  of  an  eternal  impulse  in  myself  that  noble  deeds  had 
yet  to  be  done,  and  therefore  might  be  done,  although  I  knew  not  how. 
Hence  a  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  ancient  descent,  as  involving  asso- 
ciation with  great  men  and  great  actions  of  old,  and  therefore  ren- 
dering such  more  attainable  in  the  future,  took  deep  root  in  my  mind. 
Aware  of  the  humbleness  of  my  birth,  and  unrestrained  by  pride  in 
my  parents — I  had  lost  them  so  early — I  would  mdulge  in  many  a  dav- 
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dream  of  what  I  would  gladly  have  been.  I  wonld  ponder  over  the 
delights  of  having  a  history,  and  how  grand  it  would  be  to  find  I  was 
descended  from  some  far-away  knight  who  had  done  deeds  of  high 
emprise.  In  such  moods  the  recollection  of  the  old  sword  that  had 
vanished  from  the  wall  would  return :  indeed  the  impression  it  had 
made  upon  me  may  have  been  at  the  root  of  it  all.  How  I  longed  to 
know  the  story  of  it !  But  it  had  gone  to  the  grave  with  grannie.  If 
my  uncle  or  aunt  knew  it,  I  had  no  hope  of  getting  it  from  either  of 
them ;  for  I  was  certain  they  had  no  S3anpathy  with  any  such  fancies 
as  mine.  My  fJEivourite  invention,  one  for  which  my  audience  was  sure 
to  call  when  I  professed  incompetence,  and  which  I  enlarged  and  varied 
every  time  I  returned  to  it,  was  of  a  youth  in  humble  life  who  found 
at  length  he  was  of  far  other  origin  than  he  had  supposed.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  the  fancy,  not  uncommon  with  boys,  has  its  roots  in 
the  deepest  instincts  of  oar  human  nature.  I  need  not  add  that  I 
had  not  yet  read  Jean  Paul's  Titan,  or  Hesperus,  or  Comet. 

This  tendency  of  thought  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  my  visit  to 
Moldwarp  Hall,  as  I  choose  to  name  the  great  house  whither  my 
repentance  had  led  me.  It  was  the  first  I  had  over  seen  to  wake  the 
sense  of  the  mighty  antique.  My  home  was,  no  doubt,  older  than 
some  parts  of  the  hall ;  but  the  house  we  are  born  in  never  looks  older 
than  the  last  generation  until  we  begin  to  compare  it  with  others.  By 
this  time,  what  I  had  learned  of  the  history  of  my  country,  and  the 
general  growth  of  the  allied  forces  of  my  intellect,  had  rendered  me 
capable  of  feeling  the  hoary  eld  of  the  great  Hall.  Henceforth  it  had 
a  part  in  every  invention  of  my  boyish  imagination. 

I  was  therefore  not  undcsirous  of  keeping  the  half- engagement  I 
had  made  with  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  but  it  was  not  she  that  drew  me.  With 
all  her  kindness,  she  had  not  attracted  mo  ;  for  cupboard-love  is  not 
the  sole,  or  always  the  most  powerful  operant  on  the  childish  mind  : 
it  is  in  general  stronger  in  men  than  in  either  children  or  women. 
I  would  rather  not  see  Mrs.  Wilson  again — she  had  fed  my  body, 
she  had  not  warmed  my  heart.  It  was  the  grand  old  house  that 
attracted  me.  True,  it  was  associated  with  shame,  but  rather  with 
the  recovery  from  it  than  with  the  fall  itself;  and  what  memorials  of 
ancient  grandeur  and  knightly  ways  must  lie  within  those  walls,  to 
harmonize  with  my  many  dreams  I 

On  the  next  holiday,  Mr.  Elder  gave  me  a  ready  permission  to  revisit 
Mojdwarp  Hall.  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  nearest  way 
by  crossroads  and  footpaths,  and  fall  of  expectation,  set  out  with  my 
companions.  They  accompanied  me  the  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
and  left  me  at  a  certain  gate,  the  same  by  which  they  had  come  out  of 
the  park  on  the  day  of  my  first  visit.  I  was  glad  when  they  were  gone, 
for  I  could  then  indulge  my  excited  fancy  at  will.  I  heard  their  voices 
draw  away  into  the  distance.  I  was  alone  on  a  little  footpath  which 
led  through  a  wood.  All  about  me  were  strangely  tall  and  slender  oaks ; 
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bnt  as  I  advanced  into  the  wood,  the  trees  grew  more  various,  and 
in  some  of  the  opener  spaces,  great  old  oaks,  short  and  big-headed, 
stretched  out  their  hnge  shadow-filled  arms  in  tme  oak-&shion.  The 
ground  was  uneven,  and  the  path  led  up  and  down  over  hollow  and 
hillock,  now  crossing  a  swampy  bottom,  now  climbing  the  ridge  of  a 
rocky  eminence.  It  was  a  lovely  forenoon,  with  gray-blue  sky  and 
white  clouds.  The  sun  shone  plentifully  into  the  wood,  for  the  leaves 
were  thin.  They  hung  like  clouds  of  gold  and  royal  purple  above 
my  head,  layer  over  layer,  with  the  blue  sky  and  the  snowy  clouds 
shining  through.  On  the  ground  it  was  a  world  of  shadows  and  sunny 
streaks,  kept  ever  in  interfluent  motion  by  such  a  wind  as  John  Skelton 
describes : 

There  blew  in  that  gardyng©  a  soft  piplyng  cold 
Enbrethyng  of  Zepherun  with  his  pleasant  wynde. 

I  went  merrily  along.  The  birds  were  not  singing,  but  my  heart  did 
not  need  them.  It  was  spring-time  there  whatever  it  might  be  in  the 
world.  The  heaven  of  my  childhood  wanted  no  lark  to  make  it  gay. 
Had  the  trees  been  bare  and  the  frost  shining  on  the  ground,  it  would 
have  been  all  the  same.     The  sunlight  was  enough. 

I  was  standing  on  the  root  of  a  great  beech- tree,  gazing  up  into  the 
gulf  of  its  foliage,  and  watching  the  broken  lights  playing  about  in  the 
leaves  and  leaping  from  twig  to  branch,  like  birds  yet  more  golden 
than  the  leaves,  when  a  voice  startled  me. 

**  You're  not  looking  for  apples  in  a  beech-tree,  hey  ?  **  it  said. 

I  turned  instantly,  with  my  heart  in  a  flutter.  To  my  great  relief 
I  saw  that  the  speaker  was  not  Sir  Giles,  and  that  probably  no  allusion 
was  intended.  But  my  first  apprehension  made  way  only  for  another 
pang,  for,  although  I  did  not  know  the  man,  a  strange  dismay  shot 
through  me  at  sight  of  him.  His  countenance  was  associated  with 
an  undefined  but  painful  fact  that  lay  crouching  in  a  dusky  hollow  of 
my  memory.  I  had  no  time  now  to  entice  it  into  the  light  of  recollec- 
tion.    I  took  heart  and  spoke. 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  I  was  only  watching  the  sun  on  the  leaves." 
.  **  Very  pretty,  ain't  it  ?    Ah,  it's  lovely !     It's  quite  beautiful — ain't 
it  now  ?     You  like  good  timber,  don't  you  ? — Trees,  I  mean,"  he  ex- 
plained, aware,  I  suppose,  of  some  perplexity  on  my  countenance. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.     "  I  like  big  old  ones  best." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  returned  with  an  energy  that  sounded  strange  and 
jarring  to  my  mood ;  "  big  old  ones,  that  have  stood  for  ages — ^the 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  Saplings  ain't  bad  things  either,  though.  But 
old  ones  are  best.  Just  come  here,  and  I'll  show  you  one  worth 
looking  at.     It  wasn't  planted  yesterday,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  followed  him  along  the  path,  until  we  came  out  of  the  wood. 
Beyond  us  the  ground  rose  steep  and  high,  and  was  covered  vjrith 
trees;  but  here  in  the  hollow  it  was  open.  A  stream  ran  along 
between  us  and  the  height.     On  this  side  of  the  stream  stood  a  mi^ty 
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tree,  towards  which  my  companion  led  me.  It  was  an  oak  with  such 
a  hushy  head  and  such  great  roots  rising  in  serpent  rolls  and  heaves 
above  the  ground,  that  the  stem  looked  stunted  between  them. 

'^  There ! ''  said  my  companion;  '*  there's  a  tree  !  there's  something 
like  a  tree  !  How  a  man  must  feel  to  call  a  tree  like  that  his  own  I 
That's  Queen  Elizabeth's  oak.  It  is  indeed.  England  is  dotted  with 
would-be  Queen  Elizabeth's  oaks  ;  but  there  is  the  very  oak  which 
she  admired  so  much  that  she  ordered  luncheon  to  be  served  under 
it.  .  .  Ah!  she  knew  the  value  of  timber — did  good  Queen  Bess. 
That's  now — now — let  me  see — the  year  after  the  Armada — nine  from 
fifteen — ah  well,  somewhere  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago." 

"  How  lumpy  and  hard  it  looks  !  '*  I  remarked. 

"  That's  the  breed  and  the  age  of  it,"  he  returned.  "  The  wonder 
to  me  is  they  don't  turn  to  stone  and  last  for  ever,  those  trees.  Ah  I 
there's  something  to  live  for  now !  " 

He  had  turned  away  to  resume  his  walk,  but  as  he  finished  the 
sentence,  he  turned  again  towards  the  tree,  and  shook  his  finger 
at  it,  as  if  reproaching  it  for  belonging  to  somebody  else  than  him- 
self. 

"  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  "  he  asked,  wheeling  round  upon  me 
sharply,  with  a  keen  look  in  his  magpie-eyes,  as  the  French  would 
call  them,  which  hardly  corresponded  with  the  bluntness  of  his 
address. 

"  I'm  going  to  the  Hall,"  I  answered,  turning  away. 

"You'll  never  get  there  that  way.  How  are  you  to  cross  the 
river  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.     I've  never  been  this  way  before." 

**  You've  been  to  the  Hall  before  then?   Who  do  you  know  there?" 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  answered. 

**  Hm !  Ah  I  You^  know  Mrs.  Wilson,  do  you  ?  Nice  woman, 
Mrs.  Wilson ! " 

He  said  this  as  if  he  meant  the  .opposite. 

"  Here,"  he  went  on — "  come  with  me.     I'll  show  you  the  way." 

I  obeyed  and  followed  him  along  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

'*  What  a  curious  bridge  !  "  I  exclaimed,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  an 
ancient  structure  lifted  high  in  the  middle  on  the  point  of  a  Gothic 
arch. 

"  Yes,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  Curious  ?  I  should  think  so !  And  well 
it  may  be  1  It's  as  old  as  the  oak  there  at  least.  There's  a  bridge 
now  for  a  man  like  Sir  Giles  to  call  his  own  !  " 

"He  can't  keep  it  though,"  I  said,  moralizing;  for,  in  carrying  on 
the  threads  of  my  stories,  I  had  come  to  see  that  no  climax  could  last 
f  jr  ever. 

"  Can't  keep  it  I     He  could  carry  off  every  stone  of  it  if  he  liked." 

"  Then  it  wouldn't  be  the  bridge  any  longer."  . 
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**  You're  a  sharp  one,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  truly  enough.  I  seemed  to  myself  to 
be  talking  sense,  that  was  all. 

"  Well  I  do.     What  do  you  mean  by  saying  he  couldn't  keep  it  ?  " 

**  It's  been  a  good  many  people's  already,  and  it'll  be  somebody 
else's  some  day,"  I  replied. 

He  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  suggestion,  for  he  gave  a  kind  of 
grunt,  which  gradually  broke  into  a  laugh  as  he  answered, 

"  Likely  enough  I  likely  enough  I  " 

We  had  now  come  round  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  I  saw  that 
it  was  far  more  curious  than  I  had  perceived  before. 

"  Why  is  it  so  narrow  ?  "  I  asked  wonderingly,  for  it  was  not  three 
feet  wide,  and  had  a  parapet  of  stone  about  three  feet  high  on  each 
side  of  it. 

"  Ah !  "  he  replied  ;  "  that's  it,  you  see.  As  old  as  the  hills.  It 
was  built,  this  bridge  was,  before  ever  a  carriage  was  made — ^yes 
before  ever  a  carrier's  cart  went  along  a  road.  They  carried  every- 
thing then  upon  horses'  backs.  They  call  this  the  pack-horse  bridge. 
You  see  there's  room  for  the  horses'  legs,  and  their  loads  could  stick 
out  over  the  parapets.  That's  the  way  they  carried  everything  to 
the  Hall  then.  That  was  a  few  years  before  you  were  born,  young 
gentleman." 

"  But  they  couldn't  get  their  legs — the  horses,  I  mean — couldn't 
get  their  legs  through  this  narrow  opening,"  I  objected;  for  a  flat 
stone  almost  blocked  up  each  end. 

'*  No ;  that's  true  enough.  But  those  stones  have  been  up  only  a 
hundred  years  or  so.  They  didn't  want  it  for  pack-horses  any  more 
then,  and  the  stones  were  put  up  to  keep  the  cattle,  with  which  at 
some  time  or  other  I  suppose  some  thrifty  owner  had  stocked  the 
park,  from  crossing  to  this  meadow.  That  would  be  before  those 
trees  were  planted  up  there." 

When  we  crossed  the  stream,  ho  stopped  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  and  said, 

"Now,  you  go  that  way — up  the  hill.  There's  a  kind  of  a  path  if 
you  can  find  it,  but  it  doesn't  much  matter.     Good  morning." 

He  walked  away  down  the  bank  of  the  stream,  while  I  struck  into 
the  wood. 

When  I  reached  the  top,  and  emerged  from  the  trees  that  skirted 
the  ridge,  there  stood  the  lordly  Hall  before  me,  shining  in  autumnal 
sun-light,  with  gilded  vanes,  and  diamond -paned  windows,  as  if  it 
were  a  rock  against  which  the  gentle  waves  of  the  sea  of  light  rippled 
and  broke  in  flashes.  When  you  looked  at  its  foundation,  which 
seemed  to  have  torn  its  way  up  through  the  clinging  sward,  you  could 
not  tell  where  the  building  began  and  the  rock  ended.  In  some  parts 
indeed  the  rock  was  wrought  into  the  walls  of  the  house ;  while  in 
others  it  was  faced  up  with  stone  and  mortar.     My  heart  beat  high 
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with  Tagno  rejoicing.  Grand  as  the  aged  oak  had  looked,  here  was 
a  grander  growth — a  growth  older  too  than  the  oak,  and  inclosing 
within  it  a  thousand  histories. 

I  approached  the  gate  by  which  Mrs.  Wilson  had  dismissed  me.  A 
flight  of  nide  steps  cnt  in  the  rock  led  to  the  portcullis  which  still 
hung,  now  fixed  in  its  place,  in  front  of  the  gate ;  for  though  the 
Hall  had  no  external  defences,  it  had  been  well  fitted  for  the  half-sieges 
of  troublous  times.  A  modem  mansion  stands,  with  its  broad  sweep 
up  to  the  wide  door,  like  its  hospitable  owner  in  full  dress  and  broad- 
bosomed  shirt  on  his  own  hearth-rug :  this  ancient  house  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  world,  like  one  of  its  ancient  owners,  ready  to  ride,  in 
morion,  breast-plate,  and  jack-boots — yet  not  armed  cap-a-pie,  not  like 
a  walled  castle,  that  is. 

I  ascended  the  steps,  and  stood  before  the  arch — filled  with  a  great 
iron-studded  oaken  gate — which  led  through  a  square  tower  into  tho 
court.  I  stood  gazing  for  some  minutes  before  I  rang  tho  bcU.  Two 
things  in  particular  I  noticed.  The  first  was— over  the  arch  of  tho 
doorway,  amongst  others — one  device  very  like  tho  animal's  head 
upon  the  watch  and  the  seal  which  my  great-grandmother  had  given 
me.  I  could  not  be  sure  it  was  the  same,  for  the  shape — both  in  tho 
stone  and  in  my  memory — ^was  considerably  worn.  The  other  interested 
me  far  more.  In  the  great  gate  was  a  small  wicket,  so  small  that 
there  was  hardly  room  for  me  to  pass  without  stooping.  A  thick 
stone  threshold  lay  before  it :  the  spot  where  the  right  foot  must  fiJi 
in  stepping  out  of  the  wicket,  was  worn  into  the  shape  of  a  shoe,  to 
the  depth  of  between  three  and  four  inches  I  should  judge,  vertically 
into  the  stone.  The  deep  foot-mould  conveyed  to  me  a  sense  of  the 
coming  and  going  of  generations,  such  as  I  could  not  gather  from 
the  age-worn  walls  of  the  building. 

A  great  bell-handle  at  the  end  of  a  jointed  iron-rod,  hung  down 
by  the  side  of  the  wicket.  I  rang.  An  old  woman  opened  the  wicket, 
and  allowed  me  to  enter.  I  thought  I  remembered  the  way  to  Mrs. 
Wilson's  door  well  enough,  but  when  I  had  ascended  the  few  broad 
steps,  curved  to  the  shape  of  the  comer  in  which  tho  entrance  stood, 
and  found  myself  in  the  flagged  court,  I  was  bewildered,  and  had  to 
follow  the  retreating  portress  for  directions.  A  word  set  mo  right, 
and  I  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  presence.  She  received  me  kindly, 
and  expressed  her  satisfaction  that  I  had  kept  what  she  was  pleased 
to  consider  my  engagement. 

After  some  refreshment  and  a  little  talk,  Mrs.  Wilson  said, 

"Now,  Master  Cumbermode,  would  you  like  to  go  and  see  the 
gardens,  or  take  a  walk  in  the  park  and  look  at  the  deer  ?  " 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  returned,  "  you  promised  to  show  me  the 
house." 

"You  would  hko  that,  would  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered, — ^**  better  than  anything." 
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"  Come,  then,*'  she  said,  and  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  the  wall. 
**  Some  of  the  rooms  I  lock  up  when  the  family*s  away.'* 

It  was  a  vast  place.  Bonghly  it  may  be  described  as  a  large  oblong 
which  the  great  hall,  with  the  kitchen  and  its  offices,  divided  into  two 
square  courts — the  one  flagged,  the  other  gravelled.  A  passage  dividing 
the  hall  from  the  kitchen  led  through  from  the  one  court  to  the  other. 
We  entered  this  central  portion  through  a  small  tower ;  and,  after  a 
peep  at  the  hall,  ascended  to  a  room  above  the  entrance,  accessible 
from  an  open  gallery  which  ran  along  two  sides  of  the  hall.  The  room 
was  square,  occupying  the  area-space  of  the  little  entrance  tower.  To 
my  joyous  amazement,  its  walls  were  crowded  with  swords,  daggers 
— ^weapons  in  endless  variety,  mingled  with  guns  and  pistols,  for  which 
I  cared  less.  Some  which  had  hilts  curiously  carved  and  even 
jewelled,  seemed  of  foreign  make :  their  character  was  different  from 
that  of  the  rest ;  but  most  were  evidently  of  the  same  family  with  the 
one  sword  I  knew.  Mrs.  Wilson  could  tell  me  nothing  about  them. 
All  she  knew  was,  that  this  v^ras  the  armoury,  and  that  Sir  Giles  had 
a  book  with  something  written  in  it  about  every  one  of  the  weapons. 
They  were  no  chance  collection :  each  had  a  history.  I  gazed  in 
wonder  and  delight.  Above  the  weapons  hung  many  pieces  of  armour 
— no  entire  suits,  however ;  of  those  there  were  several  in  the  hall 
below.  Finding  that  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  object  to  my  handling  the 
weapons  within  my  reach,  I  was  soon  so  much  absorbed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  them,  that  I  started  when  she  spoke. 

''You  shall  come  again.  Master  Cumbermede,"  she  said.  *'We 
must  go  now." 

I  replaced  a  Highland  broadsword,  and  turned  to  follow  her.  She 
was  evidently  pleased  with  the  alacrity  of  my  obedience,  and  for  the 
fj*8t  time  bestowed  on  me  a  smile  as  she  led  the  way  from  the 
armoury  by  another  door.  To  my  enhanced  delight  this  door  led  into 
the  library.  Gladly  would  I  have  lingered,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  walked  on, 
and  I  followed,  through  rooms  and  rooms,  low-pitched,  and  hung  with 
tapestry,  some  carpeted,  some  floored  with  black  polished  oak,  others 
with  some  kind  of  cement  or  concrete,  all  filled  with  ancient  furniture 
whose  very  aspect  was  a  speechless  marvel.  Out  of  one  into  another, 
along  endless  passages,  up  and  down  winding  stairs,  now  looking  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower  upon  terraces  and  gardens  below — now 
lost  in  gloomy  arches,  again  out  upon  acres  of  leads,  and  now  bathed 
in  the  sweet  gloom  of  the  ancient  chapel  with  its  stained  windows  of 
that  old  glass  which  seems  nothing  at  flrst,  it  is  so  modest  and  har- 
monious, but  which  for  that  very  reason  grows  into  a  poem  in  the 
brain :  you  see  it  last  and  love  it  best — I  followed  with  unabating 
delight. 

When  at  -length  Mrs.  Wilson  said  I  had  seen  the  whole,  I  begged 
her  to  let  me  go  again  into  the  library,  for  she  had  not  given  me 
a  moment  to  look  at  it.     She  consented. 
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It  was  a  part  of  the  honse  not  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  con- 
nected with  the  armoury  by  a  descent  of  a  few  steps.  It  lay  over 
some  of  the  housekeeping  department,  was  too  near  the  great  hall, 
and  looked  into  the  flagged  court.  A  library  should  be  on  the  ground 
floor  in  a  quiet  wing,  with  an  outlook  on  grass,  and  the  possibility  of 
gaining  it  at  once  without  going  through  long  passages.  Nor  was 
the  library  itself,  architecturally  considered,  at  all  superior  to  its 
position.  The  books  had  greatly  outgrown  the  space  allotted  to  them, 
and  several  of  the  neighbouring  rooms  had  been  annexed  as  occasion 
required;  hence  it  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  rooms,  some  of  them 
merely  closets  intended  for  dressing-rooms,  and  all  veiy  ill  lighted.  I 
entered  it  however  in  no  critical  spirit,  but  with  a  feeling  of  reverential 
delight.  My  uncle* s  books  had  taught  me  to  love  books.  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  his  five  hundred  volumes,  a  wonderful  library ; 
but  here  were  thousands — as  old,  as  musty,  as  neglected,  as  dilapi- 
dated, therefore  as  certainly  full  of  wonder  and  discovery,  as  man 
or  boy  could  wish. — Oh  the  treasures  of  a  house  that  has  been 
growing  for  ages  I  I  leave  a  whole  roomful  of  lethal  weapons,  to 
descend  three  steps  into  six  roomfdls  of  books — each  '*  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master  spirit " — for  as  yet  in  my  eyes  all  books  were 
worthy !  Which  did  I  love  best  ?  Old  swords  or  old  books  ?  I  could 
not  tell.     I  had  only  the  grace  to  know  which  I  ought  to  love  best. 

As  we  passed  from  the  first  room  into  the  second,  up  rose  a  white 
thing  from  a  comer  of  the  window-seat,  and  came  towards  us.  I 
started.     Mrs.  Wilson  exclaimed : 

«*  La !  Miss  Clara  I  how  ever ?  " 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  abyss  of  possibility. 

"They  told  me  you  were  somewhere  about,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  I 
thought  I  had  better  wait  here.     How  do  you  do  ?  " 

"La,  child,  you've  given  me  such  a  turn!"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"  You  might  have  been  a  ghost  if  it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the 
night." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  said  the  girl  merrily.  "  Only  you 
see  if  it  had  been  a  ghost  it  couldn't  have  been  me." 

"  How's  your  papa.  Miss  Clara  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  he's  always  quite  well." 

"  When  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  To-day.     He's  at  home  with  grandpapa  now." 

"  And  you  ran  away  and  left  him  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  that.  He  and  grandpapa  went  out  about  some  business 
— to  the  copse  at  Deadman's  Hollow,  I  think.  They  didn't  want  my 
advice — they  never  do  ;  so  I  came  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Wilson." 

By  this  time  I  had  been  able  to  look  at  the  girl.  She  was  a  year 
or  two  older  than  myself,  I  thought,  and  the  loveliest  creature  I  had 
ever  seen.  She  had  large  blue  eyes  of  the  rare  shade  called  violet, 
a  little  round  perhaps,  but  the  long  lashes  did  something  to  rectify 
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thai  fault ;  and  a  delicate  nose — tnined  np  a  little  of  course,  else  at  her 
age  she  could  not  have  heen  so  pretty.  Her  month  was  well  cnrved, 
expressing  a  fnll  share  of  Paley*s  happiness  ;  her  chin  was  something 
large  and  projecting,  hnt  the  lines  were  fine.  Her  hair  was  a  light 
hrown,  hnt  dark  for  her  eyes,  and  her  complexion  wonld  have  been 
enchanting  to  any  one  fond  of  the  "  sweet  mixture,  red  and  white." 
Her  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  undetermined — but  therein  I 
was  not  critical.  "An  exceeding  fair  forehead,"  to  quote  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  plump,  white,  dimple-knuckled  hands  complete  the  picture 
suflSciently  for  the  present.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  better  to  say 
only  that  I  was  taken  with  her,  and  then  the  reader  might  fancy  her 
such  as  he  would  have  been  taken  with  himself.  But  I  was  not  fasci- 
nated. It  was  only  that  I  was  a  boy  and  she  was  a  girl,  and  there 
being  no  element  of  decided  repulsion,  I  felt  kindly  disposed  towards 
her. 

Mrs.  Wilson  turned  to  me. 

"  Well,  Master  Cumbermede,  you  see  I  am  able  to  give  you  more 
than  I  promised." 

**  Yes,"  I  returned ;  "  you  promised  to  show  me  the  old  house '* 

"And  here,"  she  interposed,  "I  show  you  a  young  lady  as  well." 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  I  said  simply.  But  I  had  a  feeling  that  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  not  absolutely  well-pleased. 

I  was  rather  shy  of  Miss  Clara — not  that  I  was  afraid  of  her,  but 
that  I  did  not  exactly  know  what  was  expected  of  me,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
gave  us  no  farther  introduction  to  each  other.  I  was  not  so  shy, 
however,  as  not  to  wish  Mrs.  Wilson  would  leave  us  together,  for 
then,  I  thought,  we  should  get  on  well  enough ;  but  such  was  not 
her  intent.  Desirous  of  being  agreeable,  however — as  far  as  I  knew 
how,  and  remembering  that  Mrs.  Wilson  had  given  me  the  choice 
before,  I  said  to  her — 

**  Mightn't  wo  go  and  look  at  the  deer,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

"You  had  better  not,"  she  answered.  "They  are  rather  ill- 
tempered  just  now.  They  might  run  at  you.  I  heard  them  fighting 
last  night,  and  knocking  their  horns  together  dreadfully." 

"  Then  we'd  better  not,"  said  Clara.  "  They  frightened  me  very 
much  yesterday." 

We  were  following  Mrs.  Wilson  from  the  room.  As  we  passed  the 
hall-door,  we  peeped  in. 

"  Do  you  like  such  great  high  places  ?  "  asked  Clara. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  I  answered.  "  I  like  great  high  places.  It  makes 
you  gasp  somehow." 

**  Are  you  fond  of  gasping  ?  Does  it  do  you  good  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  mock-simplicity  which  might  be  humour  or  something  not  so 
pleasant. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  does,"  I  answered.     "  It  pleases  me." 

"  I  don't  like  it.     I  like  a  quiet  snug  place  like  the  library — ^not 
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a  great  wide  place  like  this,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  swallowed  you 
and  didn't  know  it." 

"  What  a  clever  creature  she  is  !  "  I  thought.  We  turned  away 
and  followed  Mrs.  Wilson  again. 

I  had  expected  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  her,  hut  the 
moment  we  reached  her  apartment,  she  got  out  a  hottle  of  her  home- 
made wine  and  some  cake,  saying  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  home.  I 
was  much  disappointed — the  more  that  the  pretty  Clara  remained 
hehind ;  hut  what  could  I  do  ?  I  strolled  back  to  Aldwick  with  my 
head  fuller  than  ever  of  fancies  new  and  old.  But  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
said  nothing  of  going  to  see  her  again,  and  without  an  invitation  I 
could  not  venture  to  revisit  the  Hall. 

In  pondering  over  the  events  of  the  day,  I  gave  the  man  I  had 
met  in  the  wood  a  full  share  in  my  meditations. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   TALK  WITH   MY   UNCLE. 

When  I  returned  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  told  my  uncle, 
amongst  other  things,  all  that  I  have  just  recorded ;  for  although  the 
affiiir  seemed  far  <away  from  me  now,  I  felt  that  he  ought  to  know  it. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  apple. 
He  did  not  identify  the  place  however,  until  he  heard  the  name  of 
the  housekeeper :  then  I  saw  a  cloud  pass  over  his  face.  It  grew 
deeper  when  I  told  him  of  my  second  visit,  especially  while  I 
described  the  man  I  had  met  in  the  wood. 

''  I  have  a  strange  fancy  about  him,  uncle,"  I  said.  '*  I  think  he 
must  be  the  same  man  that  came  here  one  very  stormy  night — long 
ago — and  wanted  to  take  me  away." 

"  Who  told  you  of  that  ?  "  asked  my  uncle,  startled. 

I  explained  that  I  had  been  a  Hstener. 

**  You  ought  not  to  have  listened." 

*'  I  know  that  now;  but  I  did  not  know  then.  I  woke  frightened, 
and  heard  the  voices." 

**  What  makes  you  think  it  was  the  same  man  ?  " 

*^  I  can't  be  sure,  you  know.  But  as  often  as  I  think  of  the  man  I 
met  in  the  wood,  the  recollection  of  that  night  comes  back  to  me.'* 

**  I  daresay.     What  was  he  like  ?  " 

I  described  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

**  Yes,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  daresay.     He  is  a  dangerous  man." 

**  What  did  he  want  with  me  ?  " 

'*  He  wanted  to  have  something  to  do  with  your  education.  He  is 
an  old  friend — acquaintance  I  ought  to  say — of  your  father's.  I 
should  be  sorry  you  had  any  intercourse  with  him.     He  is  a  \ety 
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worldly  kind  of  man.  He  believes  m  money  and  rank  and  getting  on. 
He  believes  in  nothing  else  that  I  know." 

<'  Then  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  like  him,"  I  said. 

**  I  am  pretty  sure  you  wouldn't,"  returned  my  uncle. 

I  had  never  before  heard  him  speak  so  severely  of  any  one.  But 
from  this  time  he  began  to  talk  to  me  more  as  if  I  had  been  a  grown 
man.  There  was  a  simplicity  in  his  way  of  looking  at  things,  how- 
over,  which  made  him  quite  intelligible  to  a  boy  as  yet  uncorrupted 
by  false  aims  or  judgments.  He  took  me  about  with  him  constantly, 
and  I  began  to  see  him  as  ho  was,  and  to  honour  and  love  him  more 
than  ever. 

Christmas- day  this  year  fell  on  a  Sunday.  It  was  a  model  Christ- 
mas-day. My  uncle  and  I  walked  to  church  in  the  morning.  When  wo 
started,  the  grass  was  shining  with  frost,  and  the  air  was  cold ;  a  fog 
hung  about  the  horizon,  and  the  sun  shone  through  it  with  red  rayless 
countenance.  But  before  we  reached  the  church,  which  was  some 
three  miles  from  hame,  the  fog  was  gone,  and  the  frost  had  taken 
shelter  with  the  shadows  ;  the  sun  was  dazzling  without  being  clear, 
and  the  golden  cock  on  the  spire  was  glittering  keen  in  the  moveless 
air. 

'*  What  do  they  put  a  cock  on  the  spire  for,  uncle  ?  "  I  asked. 

<'  To  end  off  mth  an  ornament,  perhaps,"  he  answered. 

<'  I  thought  it  had  been  to  show  how  the  wind  blew." 

'*  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  great  things — I  mean  the  spire, 
not  the  cock — had  been  put  to  little  uses." 

•*  But  why  should  it  be  a  cock,"  I  asked,  "  more  than  any  other 
bird  ?  " 

'*  Some  people — those  to  whom  the  church  is  chiefly  historical, 
would  tell  you  it  is  the  cock  that  rebuked  St.  Peter.  Whether  it  be 
BO  or  not,  I  think  a  bettor  reason  for  putting  it  there  would  be  that 
the  cock  is  the  first  creature  to  welcome  the  light,  and  tell  people  that 
it  is  coming.     Hence  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  clergyman." 

*<  But  our  clergyman  doesn't  wake  the  people,  uncle.  I've  seen 
him  send  you  to  sleep  sometimes." 

My  uncle  laughed. 

'*  I  daresay  there  are  some  dull  cocks  too,"  he  answered. 

"  There's  one  at  the  farm,"  I  said,  **  which  goes  on  crowing  every 
now  and  then  all  night — in  his  sleep — Janet  says.  But  it  ilever  wakes 
till  all  the  rest  are  out  in  the  yard." 

My  uncle  laughed  again.  We  had  reached  the  churchyard,  and 
by  the  time  wo  had  visited  grannie's  grave — that  was  the  only  one  I 
thought  of  in  the  group  of  family  mounds — ^the  bells  had  ceased,  and 
we  entered. 

I  at  least  did  not  sloop  this  morning ;  not  however  because  of  the 
an ti- somnolence  of  the  clergyman — but  that,  in  a  pew  not  far  off  from 
me,  sat  Clara.     I  could  see  her  as  often  as  I  pleased  to  turn  my  head 
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half-way  round.  Church  is  a  very  favourable  place  for  falling  in  love. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  older  people  to  shake  their  heads  and  say 
you  ought  to  be  minding  the  service — that  does  not  aflect  the  fact 
stated — especially  when  the  clergyman  is  of  the  half- awake  order  who 
take  to  the  church  as  a  gentleman-like  profession.  Having  to  sit  so 
still,  with  the  pretty  face  so  near,  with  no  obligation  to  pay  it  attention, 
but  with  perfect  liberty  to  look  at  it,  a  boy  in  the  habit  of  inventing 
stories  could  hardly  help  fancying  hipaself  in  love  with  it.  Whether 
she  saw  me  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  Although  she  passed  me  close  as  we 
came  out,  she  did  not  look  my  way,  and  I  had  not  the  hardihood 
to  address  her. 

As  we  were  walking  home,  my  uncle  broke  the  silence. 

"You  would  like  to  be  an  honourable  man,  wouldn't  you,  Willie?" 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  that  I  should,  uncle." 

**  Could  you  keep  a  secret  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

'*  But  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  a  secret." 

"  I  don't  know  more  than  one." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

**  Not  to  tell  it." 

•*  Never  to  show  that  you  knew  it,  would  be  better  still." 

"  Yes,  it  would—" 

**  But,  suppose  a  thing : — suppose  you  know  that  there  was  a 
secret;  suppose  you  wanted  very  much  to  find  it  out,  and  yet  would 
not  try  to  find  it  out :  wouldn't  that  be  another  way  of  keeping  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,  it  would.  If  I  knew  there  was  a  secret,  I  should  like  to 
find  it  out." 

**  Well,  I  am  going  to  try  you.  There  w  a  secret.  I  know  it ;  you 
do  not.  You  have  a  right  to  know  it  some  day,  but  not  yet.  I  mean 
to  tell  it  you,  but  I  want  you  to  learn  a  great  deal  first.  I  want  to 
keep  the  secret  from  hurting  you.  Just  as  you  would  keep  things  from 
a  baby  which  would  hurt  him,  I  have  kept  some  things  from  you." 

"  Is  the  sword  one  of  them,  uncle  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  You  could  not  do  anything  with  the  secret  if  you  did  know  it," 
my  uncle  w^ent  on,  without  heeding  my  question ;  **  but  there  may 
be  designing  people  who  would  make  a  tool  of  you  for  their  own  ends. 
It  is  far  better  yon  should  be  ignorant.  Now  will  you  keep  my 
secret  ? — or  in  other  words,  will  you  trust  me  ?  " 

I  felt  a  little  frightened.  My  imagination  was  at  work  on  the  form- 
less thing.  But  I  was  chiefly  afraid  of  the  promise— lest  I  should 
anyway  break  it. 

**  I  will  try  to  keep  the  secret — keep  it  from  myself,  that  is — ain't 
it,  uncle  ?  " 

**  Yes.     That  is  just  what  I  mean." 

**  But  how  long  will  it  be  for,  uncle  ?  "  r^  T 
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''  I  am  not  quite  sure.  It  will  depend  on  how  wise  and  sensible 
you  grow.  Some  boys  are  men  at  eighteen — some  not  at  forty.  The 
more  reasonable  and  well-behaved  you  are,  the  sooner  shall  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  tell  it  you." 

He  ceased,  and  I  remained  silent.  I  was  not  astonished.  The 
vague  news  fell  in  with  all  my  fancies.  The  possibility  of  something 
pleasant,  nay  even  wonderful  and  romantic,  of  course  suggested  itself, 
and  the  hope  which  thence  gilded  the  delay  tended  to  reconcile  me  to 
my  ignorance. 

*'  I  think  it  better  you  should  not  go  back  to  Mr.  Elder*s,  Willie," 
said  my  uncle. 

I  was  stunned  at  the  words.  Where  could  a  place  be  found  to 
compare  for  blessedness  with  Mr.  Elder's  school  ?  Not  even  the  great 
Hall  with  its  acres  of  rooms  and  its  age-long  history,  could  rival  it. 

Some  moments  passed  before  I  could  utter  a  faltering  "  Why  ?" 

•*  That  is  part  of  my  secret,  Willie,"  answered  my  uncle.  "  I  know 
it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  you,  for  you  have  been  very  happy  with 
Mr.  Elder." 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered.  It  was  all  I  could  say,  for  the  tears 
were  rolling  down  my  cheeks,  and  there  was  a  great  lump  in  my 
throat. 

'<  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  give  you  pain,  Willie,"  he  said  kindly. 

"  It's  not  my  blame,  is  it,  uncle  ?  "  I  sobbed. 

**  Not  in  the  least,  my  boy." 

"  Oh  I  then,  I  don't  mind  it  so  much." 

''  There's  a  brave  boy  !    Now  the  question  is,  what  to  do  with  you." 

**  Can't  I  stop  at  home  then  ?  " 

**  No,  that  won't  do  either,  Willie.  I  must  have  you  taught,  and  I 
haven't  time  to  teach  you  myself.  Neither  am  I  a  scholar  enough  for 
it  now ;  my  learning  has  got  rusty.  I  know  your  father  would  have 
wished  to  send  you  to  college,  and  although  I  do  not  very  well  see 
how  I  can  manage  it,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can.  I'm  not  a  rich  man, 
you  see,  Willie,  though  I  have  a  little  laid  by.  I  never  could  do  much 
at  making  money,  and  I  must  not  leave  your  aunt  unprovided  for." 

''  No,  uncle.  Besides,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  work  for  myself  and 
you  too." 

**  Not  for  a  long  time  if  you  go  to  college,  Willie.  But  we  need 
not  talk  about  that  yet." 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  my  uncle's  room.  He  was  sitting  by  his 
fire  reading  the  New  Testament. 

*<  Please,  uncle,"  I  said,  '*  will  you  tell  mo  something  about  my 
father  and  mother." 

'*  With  pleasure,  my  boy,"  he  answered,  and  after  a  moment's 
thought  began  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  my  father's  life,  with  as  many 
touches  of  the  man  himself  as  he  could  at  the  moment  recall.  I  will 
not  detain  my  reader  with  the  narrative.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
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my  father  was  a  simple  hononrable  man,  without  much  education,  but 
a  great  lover  of  plain  books.  His  health  had  always  been  delicate ; 
and  before  he  died  he  had  been  so  long  an  invalid  that  my  mother's 
health  had  given  way  in  nursing  him,  so  that  she  very  soon  followed  him. 
As  his  narrative  closed  my  uncle  said :  "  Now,  Willie,  you  see,  with  a 
good  man  like  that  for  your  father,  you  are  bound  to  be  good  and 
honourable.  Never  mind  whether  people  praise  you  or  not;  you 
do  what  you  ought  to  do.  And  don't  be  always  thinking  of  your 
rights.  There  are  people  who  consider  themselves  very  grand  because 
they  can't  bear  to  be  interfered  with.  They  think  themselves  lovers 
of  justice,  when  it  is  only  justice  to  themselves  they  care  about.  The 
true  lover  of  justice  is  one  who  would  rather  die  a  slave  than  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  To  wrong  any  one  is  the  most  terrible  thing 
in  the  world.  Injustice  to  you  is  not  an  awful  thing  like  injustice  in 
you.  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  great  man,  Willie.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  a  great  man  ?" 

"  Something  else  than  I  know,  Tm  afraid,  uncle,"  I  answered. 

*'  A  great  man  is  one  who  will  try  to  do  right  against  the  devil 
himself ;  one  who  will  not  do  wrong  to  please  anybody  or  to  save  his 
life." 

I  listened,  but  I  thought  with  myself  a  man  might  do  all  that,  and 
be  no  great  man.  I  would  do  something  better — some  fine  deed  or 
other — I  did  not  know  what  now,  but  I  should  find  out  by  and  by. 
My  uncle  was  too  easily  pleased  ;  I  should  demand  more  of  a  great 
man.     Not  so  did  the  knights  of  old  gain  their  renown.    I  was  silent. 

''  I  don't  want  you  to  take  my  opinions  as  yours,  you  know, 
Willie,"  my  uncle  resumed.  "  But  I  want  you  to  remember  what  my 
opinion  is." 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  to  a  drawer  in  the  room,  and  brought  out 
something  which  he  put  in  my  hands.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes.    It  was  the  watch  grannie  had  given  me. 

"There,"  he  said,  "is  your  father's  watch.  Let  it  keep  you  in 
mind  that  to  be  good  is  to  be  great." 

"  0  thank  you,  uncle  I "  I  said,  heeding  only  my  recovered  treasure. 

"  But  didn't  it  belong  to  somebody  before  my  father  ?  Grannie 
gave  it  me  as  if  it  had  been  hers." 

"  Your  grandfather  gave  it  to  your  father  ;  but  when  he  died,  your 
great-grandmother  took  it.     Did  she  tell  you  anything  about  it  ?  " 

<<  Nothing  particular.     She  said  it  was  her  husband's." 

"  So  it  was,  I  believe." 

'*  She  used  to  call  him  my  father." 

"  Ah,  you  remember  that ! " 

''I've  had  so  much  time  to  think  about  things,  uncle  1 " 

"  Yes.     Well — ^I  hope  you  will  think  more  about  things  yet." 

''  Yes,  uncle.  But  there's  something  else  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
about." 
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"What's  that?" 

"  The  old  sword  ?  " 

My  uncle  smiled,  and  rose  again,  saying — 

"Ah!  I  thought  as  much. — Is  that  anything  like  it?'*  he  added, 
bringing  it  from  the  bottom  of  a  cupboard. 

I  took  it  from  his  hands  with  awe.  It  was  the  same.  If  I  could 
have  mistaken  the  hilt,  I  could  not  mistake  the  split  sheath. 

"  Oh,  uncle  ! "  I  exclaimed,  breathless  with  delight. 

"  That's  it — isn't  it  ?"  he  said,  enjoying  my  enjoyment. 

"  Yes,  that  it  is  !     Now  tell  me  all  about  it,  please." 

"  Indeed  I  can  tell  you  very  little.  Some  ancestor  of  ours  fought 
with  it  somewhere.  There  was  a  story  about  it,  but  I  have  forgot  it. 
You  may  have  it  if  you  like." 

"  No,  uncle  !     May  I  ?     To  take  away  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  think  you  are  old  enough  now  not  to  do  any  mischief 
with  it." 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  happier  boy  in  England  that  night. 
I  did  not  mind  where  I  went  now.  I  thought  I  could  even  bear  to 
bid  Mrs.  Elder  farewell.  Whether  therefore  possession  had  done  me 
good,  I  leave  my  reader  to  judge.  But  happily  for  our  blessedness, 
the  joy  of  possession  soon  palls,  and  not  many  days  had  gone  by 
before  I  found  I  had  a  heart  yet.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  my  aunt 
who  touched  it. 

I  do  not  yet  know  all  the  reasons  which  brought  my  uncle  to  the 
esolution  of  sending  me  abroad :  it  was  certainly  an  unusual  mode 
of  preparing  one  for  the  university ;  but  the  next  day  he  disclosed 
the  plan  to  me.  I  was  pleased  with  the  notion.  But  my  aunt's  apron 
went  up  to  her  eyes.  It  was  a  very  hard  apron,  and  I  pitied  those 
eyes  although  they  were  fierce. 

*«  Oh,  auntie  ! "  I  said,  "  what  are  you  crying  for  ?  Don't  you  like 
me  to  go?" 

**  It's  too  far  off,  child.  How  am  I  to  get  to  you  if  you  should  be 
taken  ill?" 

Moved  both  by  my  own  pleasure  and  her  grief,  I  got  up  and  threw 
my  arms  round  her  neck.  I  had  never  done  so  before.  She  returned 
my  embrace  and  wept  freely. 

As  it  was  not  a  fit  season  for  travelling,  and  as  my  uncle  had  not  yet 
learned  whither  it  would  be  well  to  send  me,  it  was  after  all  resolved 
that  I  should  return  to  Mr.  Elder's  for  another  half-year.  This  gave 
me  unspeakable  pleasure ;  and  I  set  out  for  school  again  in  such  a 
blissful  mood  as  must  be  rare  in  the  experience  of  any  life. 
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CHAPTER  xn. 

THE   HOUSE-STEWABD. 

Mt  uncle  had  had  the  watch  cleaned  and  repaired  for  me,  so  that 
notwithstanding  its  great  age,  it  was  yet  capable  of  a  doubtful  sort  of 
service.  Its  caprices  were  almost  human,  but  they  never  impaired 
the  credit  of  its  possession  in  the  eyes  of  my  school-fellows ;  rather 
they  added  to  the  interest  of  the  little  machine,  inasmuch  as  no  one 
could  foretell  its  behaviour  under  any  circumstances.  We  were  far 
oftener  late  now,  when  we  went  out  for  a  ramble.  Heretofare  we 
had  used  our  faculties  and  consulted  the  sky — ^now  we  trusted  to  the 
watch,  and  indeed  acted  as  if  it  could  regulate  the  time  to  our  conve- 
nience,  and  carry  us  home  afterwards.  We  regarded  it,  in  respect  of 
time,  very  much  as  some  people  regard  the  Bible  in  respect  of 
eternity.  And  the  consequences  were  similar.  We  made  an  idol  of 
it,  and  the  idol  played  us  the  usual  idol-pranks. 

But  I  think  the  possession  of  the  sword,  in  my  own  eyes  too  a  far 
grander  thing  than  the  watch,  raised  me  yet  higher  in  the  regard  of 
my  companions.  We  could  not  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the 
sword,  for  one  thing,  as  with  the  watch.  It  was  in  more  senses 
than  one  beyond  our  sphere — a  thing  to  be  regarded  with  awe  and 
reverence..  Mr.  Elder  had  most  wisely  made  no  objection  to  my 
having  it  in  our  bed-room ;  but  he  drove  two  nails  into  the  wall  and 
hung  it  high  above  my  reach,  saying  the  time  had  not  come  for  my 
handling  it.  I  believe  the  good  man  respected  the  ancient  weapon, 
and  wished  to  preserve  it  from  such  usage  as  it  might  have  met  with 
from  boys.  It  was  the  more  a  constant  stimulus  to  my  imagination,  and 
I  believe  insensibly  to  my  moral  nature  as  well,  connecting  me  in  a  kind 
of  dim  consciousness  with  foregone  ancestors  who  had,  I  took  it  for 
granted,  done  well  on  the  battle-field.  I  had  the  sense  of  an  inherited 
character  to  sustain  in  the  new  order  of  things.  But  there  was  more 
in  its  influence  which  I  can  hardly  define — the  inheritance  of  it  even 
gave  birth  to  a  certain  sense  of  personal  dignity. 

Although  I  never  thought  of  visiting  Moldwarp  Hall  again  without 
an  invitation,  I  took  my  companions  more  than  once  into  the  woods 
which  lay  about  it :  thus  far  I  used  the  right  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  housekeeper.  One  day  in  spring,  I  had  gone  with  them  to 
the  old  narrow  bridge.  I  was  particularly  fond  of  visiting  it.  We 
lingered  a  long  time  about  Queen  Elizabeth's  oak ;  and  by  climbing 
up  on  each  others'  shoulders,  and  so  gaining  some  stumps  of  vanished 
boughs,  had  succeeded  in  clambering,  one  after  another,  into  the 
wilderness  of  its  branches,  where  the  young  buds  were  now  push- 
ing away  the  withered  leaves  before  them,  as  the  young  generations 
of  men  push  the  older  into  the  grave.  When  my  turn  came,  I 
climbed  and  climbed  until  I  had  reached  a  great  height  in  its 
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top.  Then  I  sat  down,  holding  hy  the  branch  over  my  head, 
and  began  to  look  about  me.  Below  was  an  entangled  net,  as  it 
seemed — a  labyrinth  of  boaghs,  branches,  twigs,  and  shoots.  If  I 
had  fallen  I  conld  hardly  have  reached  the  earth.  Through  this 
environing  mass  of  lines,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  country  around — 
green  fields,  swelling  into  hills,  where  the  fresh  foliage  was  bursting 
from  the  trees  ;  and  below,  the  little  stream  ever  pursuing  its  busy  way, 
by  a  devious  but  certain  path  to  its  unknown  future.  Then  my  eyes 
turned  to  the  tree- clad  ascent  on  Ihe  opposite  side  :  through  the  top- 
most of  its  trees,  shone  a  golden  spark,  a  glimmer  of  yellow  fire.  It 
was  the  vane  on  the  highest  tower  of  the  Hall.  A  great  desire  seized 
me  to  look  on  the  lordly  pile  once  more.  I  descended  in  haste,  and 
proposed  to  my  companions  that  we  should  climb  through  the  woods, 
and  have  a  peep  at  the  house.  The  eldest  who  was  in  a  measure  in 
charge  of  us — ^his  name  was  Bardsley,  for  Fox  was  gone — proposed 
to  consult  my  watch  first.  Had  we  known  that  the  faithless  thing 
had  stopped  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  resumed  its  onward 
course  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  we  should  not  have  delayed  our 
return.  As  it  was,  off  we  scampered  for  the  pack-horse-bridge,  whick 
we  left  behind  us  only  after  many  frog-leaps  over  the  obstructing 
stones  at  the  ends.  Then  up  through  the  wood  we  went  like  wild 
creatures,  abstaining  however  from  all  shouting  and  mischief,  aware 
that  we  were  on  sufferance  only.  At  length  we  stood  on- the  verge 
of  the  descent,  when  to  our  surprise  we  saw  the  sun  getting  low  in 
the  horizon.  Clouds  were  gathering  overhead,  and  a  wailful  wind 
made  one  moaning  sweep  through  the  trees  behind  us  in  the  hollow. 
The  sun  had  hidden  his  shape  but  not  his  splendour  in  the  skirts  of 
the  white  clouds  which  were  closing  in  around  him.  Spring  as  it  was, 
I  thought  I  smelled  snow  in  the  air.  But  the  vane  which  had  drawn 
me  shone  brilliant  against  a  darkening  cloud,  like  a  golden  bird  in  the 
sky.  We  looked  at  each  other,  not  in  dismay  exactly,  but  with  a 
common  feeling  that  the  elements  were  gathering  against  us.  The 
wise  way  would  of  course  have  been  to  turn  at  once  and  make  for 
home ;  but  the  watch  had  to  be  considered.  Was  the  watch  right, 
or  was  the  watch  wrong?  Its  health  and  conduct  were  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  commonweal.  That  question  must  be 
answered.  We  looked  from  the  watch  to  the  sun,  and  back  from  the 
sun  to  the  watch.  Steady  to  all  appearance  as  the  descending  sun 
itself,  the  hands  were  trotting  and  crawling  along  their  appointed 
way,  with  a  look  of  unconscious  innocence,  in  the  midst  of  their 
diamond  coronet.  I  volunteered  to  settle  the  question :  I  would 
run  to  the  Hall,  ring  the  bell,  and  ask  leave  to  go  as  far  into  the 
court  as  to  see  the  clock  on  the  central  tower.  The  proposition  was 
applauded.  I  ran,  rang,  and  being  recognized  by  the  portress,  was  at 
once  admitted.  In  a  moment  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  the  treachery 
of  my  bosom-friend,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the  court,  when  a 
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lattice  opened,  and  I  heard  a  voice  calling  my  name.     It  was  Mrs. 
Wilson's.     She  beckoned  me.     I  went  up  nnder  the  window. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  me,  Master  Cumbennede  ?  "  she  said. 

"  You  didn't  ask  me,  Mrs.  Wilson.  I  should  have  liked  to  come 
very  much." 

"  Come  in,  then,  and  have  tea  with  me  now." 

"No,  thank  you,"  I  answered.  "  My  schoolfellows  are  waiting  for 
poie,  and  we  are  too  late  already.     I  only  came  to  see  the  clock." 

"  Well,  you  must  come  soon,  then." 

"I  will,  Mrs.  Wilson.  Good  night,"  I  answered,  and  away  I  ran, 
opened  the  wicket  for  myself,  set  my  foot  in  the  deep  shoe-mould, 
then  rushed  down  the  rough  steps  and  across  the  grass  to  my  com- 
panions. 

When  they  heard  what  time  it  was,  they  turned  without  a  word, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute,  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  over 
the  bridge.  The  wood  followed  us  with  a  moan  which  was  gathering 
to  a  roar.  Down  in  the  meadow  it  was  growing  dark.  Before  we 
reached  the  lodge,  it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  the  wind,  when  we  got 
out  upon  the  road,  was  blowing  a  gale.  We  were  seven  miles  from 
home.  Happily  the  wind  was  in  our  back,  and,  wet  to  the  skin, 
but  not  so  weary  because  of  the  aid  of  the  wind,  we  at  length  reached 
Aldwick.  The  sole  punishment  we  had  for  being  so  late — and  that  was 
more  a  precaution  than  a  punishment — ^was  that  we  had  to  go  to  bed 
immediately  after  a  hurried  tea.  To  face  and  fight  the  elements  is, 
however,  an  invaluable  lesson  in  childhood,  and  I  do  not  think  those 
parents  do  well  who  are  over  careful  to  preserve  all  their  children 
from  all  inclemencies  of  weather  or  season. 

When  the  next  holiday  drew  near,  I  once  more  requested  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  Moldwarp  Hall.  I  am  now  puzzled  to 
understand  why  my  uncle  had  not  interdicted  it,  but  certainly  he  had 
laid  no  injunctions  upon  me  in  regard  thereto.  Possibly  he  had 
communicated  with  Mrs.  Wilson :  I  do  not  know.  If  he  had  requested 
Mr.  Elder  to  prevent  me,  I  could  not  have  gone.  So  far  however  must 
this  have  been  from  being  the  case,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  holiday^ 
Mr.  Elder  said  to  me  : 

"  If  Mrs.  Wilson  should  ask  you  to  stay  all  night,  you  may." 
I  suspect  he  knew  more  about  some  things  than  I  did.    The  notion 
of  staying  all  night  seemed  to  me  however  out  of  the  question.     Mrs* 
Wilson  could  not  be  expected  to  entertain  me  to  that  extent.   I  fancy, 
though,  that  she  had  written  to  make  the  request.     My  schoolfellows 
accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  there  left  me.    Mrs.  Wilson 
received  me  with  notable  warmth,  and  did  propose  that  I  should  stay 
all  night,  to  which  I  gladly  agreed,  more,  it  must  be  confessed,  from 
the  attraction  of  the  old  house  than  the  love  I  bore  to  Mrs.  Wilson. 
" But  what  is  that  you  are  carrying?"  she  asked. 
It  was  my  sword.     This  requires  a  little  explanation. 
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*>  It  was  natural  enough  that  on  the  eve  of  a  second  visit,  as  I  hoped, 
to  the  annoury,  I  should,  oi^  going  up  to  hed,  lift  my  eyes  with  long- 
ing look  to  my  own  sword.  The  thought  followed — ^what  a  pleasure  it 
would  he  to  compare  it  with  ike  other  swords  in  the  armoury.  If  I 
could  only  get  it  down  and  smuggle  it  away  with  me !  It  was  my 
own.  I  believed  Mr.  Elder  would  not  approve  of  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  never  told  me  not  to  take  it  down :  he  had  only 
hung  it  too  high  for  any  of  us  to  reach  it — almost  close  to  the  ceiling 
in  fact.  But  a  want  of  enterprize  was  not  then  a  fault  of  mine,  and* 
the  temptation  was  great.  So  when  my  chum  was  asleep,  I  rose,  and 
by  the  remnant  of  a  fading  moon,  got  together  the  furniture — no  easy 
undertaking  when  the  least  noise  would  have  betrayed  me.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  a  chest  of  drawers  not  far  from  under  the  object  of 
my  ambition,  and  I  managed  by  half  inches  to  move  it  the  few  feet 
necessary.  On  the  top  of  this  I  hoisted  the  small  dressing  table, 
which  being  only  of  deal,  was  very  light.  The  chest  of  drawers  was 
large  enough  to  hold  my  small  box  beside  the  table.  I  got  on  the 
drawers  by  means  of  a  chair,  then  by  means  of  the  box  I  got  on  the 
table,  and  so  succeeded  in  getting  down  the  sword.  Having  replaced 
the  furniture,  I  laid  the  weapon  under  my  bolster,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  The  moment  I  woke,  I  got  up,  and  before  the  house  was  stir- 
ring, had  deposited  the  sword  in  an  outbuilding  whence  I  could  easily 
get  it  off  the  premises.  Of  course  my  companions  knew,  and  I  told 
them  all  my  design.  Moberly  hinted  that  I  ought  to  have  asked 
Mr.  Elder,  but  his  was  the  sole  remark  in  that  direction. 

"  It  is  my  sword,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  answered. 

"  How  do  you  come  to  have  a  sword  7  "  she  asked.  **  It  is  hardly 
a  fit  plaything  for  you." 

I  told  her  how  it  had  been  in  ihe  house  since  long  before  I  was 
bom,  and  that  I  had  brought  it  to  compare  with  some  of  the  swords 
in  the  armoury. 

**  Yery  well,"  she  answered.  **  I  daresay  we  can  manage  it;  but 
when  Mr.  Close  is  at  home,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  into  the  armoury. 
He's  so  jealous  of  any  one  touching  his  swords  and  guns  !  " 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Close  then?" 

"  Mr.  Close  is  the  house-steward." 

*'  But  they're  not  his  then,  are  they  ?  " 

"  It's  quite  enough  that  he  thinks  so.  He  has  a  fancy  for  that  sort 
of  thing.  I'm  sure  I  don't  see  anything  so  precious  in  the  rusty  old 
rubbish." 

I  suspected  that,  as  the  saying  is,  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Close.  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  foot,  which,  according  to  rumour,  he  had 
had  to  leave  for  some  misconduct.  This  was  in  the  time  of  the 
previous  owner  of  Moldwarp  Hall,  and  nobody  now  knew  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  become  house- steward — ^a  position  in 
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which  Sir  Giles,  when  ho  camo  to  the    property,   had  retained  his 
services. 

**  We  are  going  to  have  company,  and  a  dance,  this  evening,"  con- 
tinned  Mrs.  Wilson.  "I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  yon,  my 
hands  are  so  ftdl." 

This  was  not  very  consistent  with  her  inviting  me  to  stay  all  night, 
and  confirms  my  suspicion  that  she  had  made  a  request  to  that  pur- 
port of  Mr.  Elder,  for  otherwise,  surely,  she  would  have  sent  me  home. 

**  Oh  !  never  mind  me,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  said.  "  If  you  will  let  me 
wander  about  the  place,  I  shall  be  perfectly  comfortable." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  might  get  in  the  way  of  the  family,  or  the  visitors," 
she  said. 

**  rU  take  good  care  of  that,"  I  returned.  "  Surely  there  is  room 
in  this  huge  place  without  running  against  any  one." 

"  There  ought  to  be,"  she  answered. 

After  a  few  minutes*  silence,  she  resumed,    • 

**  We  shall  have  a  good  many  of  them  staying  all  night,  but  there 
will  be  room  for  you,  I  daresay.  What  would  you  like  to  do  with 
yourself  till  they  begin  to  come  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  library,"  I  answered,  thinking,  I  confess, 
of  the  adjacent  armoury  as  well.     **  Should  I  be  in  the  way  there  ?  " 

"No;  I  don't  think  you  would,"  she  replied  thoughtfully.  **  It's 
not  often  any  one  goes  there." 

"  Who  takes  charge  of  the  books  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  I  books  don't  want  much  taking  care  of,'*  she  replied.  "  I 
have  thought  of  having  them  down  and  dusting  the  place  out,  but  it 
would  be  such  a  job  I  and  the  dust  don't  signify  upon  old  books.  They 
ain't  of  much  count  in  this  house.     Nobody  heeds  them." 

*'*'  I  wish  Sir  Giles  would  let  me  come  and  put  them  in  order  in  the 
holidays,"  I  said,  little  knowing  how  altogether  unfit  I  yet  was  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

"  Ah  well !  we'll  see.     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  You  don't  think  he  would  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  he  might.  But  I  thought  you  were  going 
abroad  soon." 

I  had  not  said  anything  to  her  on  the  subject.  I  had  never  had  an 
opportunity. 

«  Who  told  you  that,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind.  A  little  bird.  Now  you  had  better  go  to  the 
library.  I  daresay  you  won't  hurt  anything,  for  Sir  Giles,  although 
he  never  looks  at  the  books,  would  be  dreadfully  angry  if  he  thought 
anything  were  happening  to  them." 

"I'll  take  as  good  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  my  uncle's.  He 
used  to  let  me  handle  his  as  much  as  I  liked.  I  used  to  mend 
them  up  for  him.  I'm  quite  accustomed  to  books,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Wilson." 
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"  Con^e  then ;  I  will  show  yon  the  way,"  she  said. 
"I  think  I  know  the  way,"  I  answered.     For  I  had  pondered  so 
much  over  the  place,  and  had,  I  presnme,  filled  so   many  gaps  of 
recollection  with  creations  of  fancy,  that  I  quite  believed  I  knew  my 
way  all  about  the  house. 

"We  shall  see,"  she  returned  with  a  smile.  "I  will  take  you 
the  nearest  way,  and  you  shall  tell  me  on  your  honour  if  you 
remember  it." 

She  led  the  way,  and  I  followed.  Passing  down  the  stone  stair 
and  through  several  rooms,  mostly  plain  bedrooms,  we  arrived  at  a 
wooden  staircase  of  which  there  wore  few  in  the  place.  We  ascended 
a  little  way,  crossed  one  or  two  rooms  more,  came  out  on  a  smaU 
gallery  open  to  the  air,  a  sort  of  covered  bridge  across  a  gulf  in  the 
building,  re-entered,  and  after  crossing  other  rooms,  tapestried,  and  to 
my  eyes  richly  furnished,  arrived  at  the  first  of  those  occupied  by  the 
library. 

"  Now  did  you  know  the  way,  Wilfrid  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered.  ^^  I  cannot  think  how  I  could 
have  forgotten  it  so  entirely.     I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  You  have  no  occasion,"  she  returned.  **  You  never  went  that 
way  at  all." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  ! "  I  said  ;  "  what  a  place  it  is  !  I  might  lose  myself 
in  it  for  a  week." 

"  You  would  come  out  somewhere,  if  you  went  on  long  enough,  I 
daresay.  But  you  must  not  leave  the  library  till  I  come  and  fetch 
you.     You  will  want  some  dinner  before  long." 

"  What  time  do  you  dine  ?  "  I  asked,  putting  my  hand  to  my  watch- 
pocket. 

"  Ah !  you've  got  a  watch — ^have  you  ?     But  indeed  on  a  day  like 
this,  I  dine  when  I  can.  lYou  needn't  fear.     I  will  take  care  of  you." 
"  Mayn't  I  go  iuto  the  armoury  ?  " 

"If  you  don't  mind  the  risk  of  meeting »Mr.  Close.  But  he's  not 
likely  to  be  there  to-day." 

She  left  me  with  fresh  injunctions  not  to  stir  till  she  came  for  me. 
But  I  now  felt  the  place  to  be  so  like  a  rabbit-warren,  that  I  dared 
not  leave  the  library,  if  not  for  the  fear  of  being  lost,  then  for 
the  fear  of  intruding  upon  some  of  the  family.  I  soon  nestled  in 
a  comer,  with  books  behind,  books  before,  and  books  all  around 
me.  After  trying  several  spots,  like  a  miner  searching  for  live  lodes, 
and  finding  nothing  auriferous  to  my  limited  capacities  and  tastes,  I  had 
at  length  stmck  upon  a  rich  vein,  had  instantly  dropped  on  the  floor, 
and,  with  my  back  against  the  shelves,  was  now  immersed  in  "  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom."  As  I  read,  a  ray  of  light  which 
had  been  creeping  along  the  shelves  behind  me,  leaped  upon  my  page. 
I  looked  up.  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  room  so  light.  Nor  had  I  per- 
ceived before  in  what  confusion  and  with  what  disrespect  the  books 
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were  heaped  npon  the  shelves.  A  dim  feeling  awoke  in  me  that  to 
restore  sach  a  world  to  order  would  be  like  a  work  of  creation ; 
bat  I  sank  again  forthwith  in  the  delights  of  a  feast  provided  for  an 
imagination  which  had  in  general  to  feed  itself.  I  had  here  all  the 
delight  of  invention  without  any  of  its  effort. 

At  length  I  became  aware  of  some  weariness.  The  sunbeam  had 
vanished,  not  only  from  the  page,  but  from  the  room.  I  began  to 
stretch  my  arms.  As  the  tension  of  their  muscles  relaxed,  my  hand 
fell  upon  the  sword  which  I  had  carried  with  me  and  laid  on  the  floor 
by  my  side.  It  awoke  another  mental  nerve.  I  would  go  and  see 
the  armoury. 

I  rose,  and  wandered  slowly  through  room  after  room  of  the 
library,  dragging  my  sword  after  me.  When  I  reached  the  last,  there, 
in  the  comer  next  the  outer  wall  of  the  house,  rose  the  three 
stone  steps,  leading  to  the  little  door  that  communicated  with  the 
treasury  of  ancient  strife.  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  irre- 
solute for  a  moment,  fearful  lest  my  black  man  Mr.  Close  should 
be  within,  polishing  his  weapons  perhaps,  and  fearful  in  his  wrath. 
I  ascended  the  steps,  listened  at  the  door,  heard  nothing,  lifted 
the  old,  quaintly- formed  latch,  peeped  in,  and  entered.  There 
was  the  whole  collection,  abandoned  to  my  eager  gaze  and  eager 
hands !  How  long  I  stood,  taking  down  weapon  after  weapon,  ex- 
amining each  like  an  old  book,  speculating  upon  modes  of  use,  and 
intention  of  varieties  in  form,  poring  over  adornment  and  mounting,  I 
cannot  tell.  Historically  the  whole  was  a  sealed  book ;  individually 
I  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  not  a  few,  noting  the  differences 
and  resemblances  between  them  and  my  own,  and  instead  of  losing 
conceit  of  the  latter,  finding  more  and  more  reasons  for  holding  it 
dear  and  honourable.  I  was  poising  in  one  hand,  with  the  blade  up- 
right in  the  air — ^for  otherwise  I  could  scarcely  have  held  it  in  both — a 
huge  two-handed,  double-hilted  sword  with  serrated  double  edge, 
when  I  heard  a  step  approaching,  and  before  I  had  well  replaced  the 
sword,  a  little  door  in  a  comer  which  I  had  scarcely  noticed — the 
third  door  to  the  room — opened,  and  down  the  last  steps  of  the 
narrowest  of  winding  stairs,  a  Httle  man  in  black  screwed  himself 
into  the  armoury.  I  was  startled  but  not  altogether  frightened.  I 
felt  myself  grasping  my  own  sword  somewhat  nervously  in  my  left 
hand,  as  I  abandoned  the  great  one,  and  let  it  fall  back  with  a  clang 
into  its  comer. 

"  By  the  powers ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Close,  revealing  himself  an  Irish- 
man at  once  in  the  surprise  of  my  presence,  '^  and  who  have  we 
here  ?  " 

I  felt  my  voice  tremble  a  little  as  I  replied, 

"  Mrs.  Wilson  allowed  me  to  come,  sir.  I  assure  you  I  have  not 
been  hurting  anything." 

"  Who's  to   tell  that  ?     Mrs.  Wilson  has  no  business  to  let  any 
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one  come  here.  This  is  my  quarters.  There — ^you've  got  one  in 
yoar  hand  now  !  You've  left  finger-marks  on  the  blade,  I'll  be  bound. 
Give  it  me." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand.     I  drew  back. 

"  This  one  is  mine,"  I  said. 

"  Ho,  ho,  young  gentleman  !  So  you're  a  collector — ^are  you  ? 
Already  too  !  Nothing  like  beginning  in  time !  Let  me  look  at  the 
thing  though." 

He  was  a  little  man,  as  I  have  said,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  frock 
coat  and  a  deep  white  neckcloth.  His  face  would  have  been  vulgar, 
especially  as  his  nose  was  a  traitor  to  his  mouth,  revealing  in  its  hue 
the  procKvities  of  its  owner,  but  for  a  certain  look  of  the  connoisseur 
which  went  far  to  redeem  it.  The  hand  which  he  stretched  out  to 
take  my  weapon,  was  small  and  delicate — like  a  woman's  indeed. 
-  His  speech  was  that  of  a  gentleman.  I  handed  him  the  sword  at  once. 

He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  it,  when  a  strange  look  passed  over  his 
countenance.  He  tried  to  draw  it,  failed,  and  looking  all  along  the 
sheath,  saw  its  condition.  Then  his  eyes  flashed.  He  turned  from 
me  abruptly,  and  went  up  the  stair  he  had  descended.  I  waited 
anxiously  for  what  seemed  to  me  half  an  hour  :  I  daresay  it  was  not 
more  than  ten  minutes.  At  last  I  heard  him  revolving  on  his  axis 
down  the  corkscrew  staircase.  He  entered  and  handed  me  my 
sword,  saying — 

<'  T£ere  I  I  can't  get  it  out  of  the  sheath.  It's  in  a  horrid  state  of 
rust.     Where  did  you  fall  in  with  it  ?  " 

I  told  him  all  I  knew  about  it.  If  he  did  not  seem  exactly  inte- 
rested, he  certainly  behaved  with  some  oddity.  When  I  told  him 
what  my  grandmother  had  said  about  some  battle  in  which  an 
ancestor  had  worn  it,  his  arm  rose  with  a  jerk,  and  the  motions  of 
his  face,  especially  of  his  mouth,  which  appeared  to  be  eating  its  own 
teeth,  were  for  a  moment  grotesque.  When  I  had  finished,  he  said, 
with  indiflferent  tone,  but  eager  face — 

"  Well,  it's  a  rusty  old  thing,  but  I  like  old  weapons.  I'll  give 
you  a  bran  new  officer's  sword,  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  for  it — I  will. 
There  now  I     Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"I  could  not  part  with  it,  sir — not  for  the  best  sword  in  the 
country,"  I  answered.     **You  see  it  has  been  so  long  in  our  family." 

**  Hm  !  hm  !  You're  quite  right,  my  boy.  I  wouldn't  if  I  were 
you.  But  as  I  see  you  know  how  to  set  a  right  value  on  such  a 
weapon,  you  may  stay  and  look  at  mine  as  long  as  you  like.  Only 
if  you  take  any  of  them  from  their  sheaths,  you  must  be  very  careful 
how  you  put  them  in  again.  Don't  use  any  force.  If  there  is  any- 
one you  can't  manage  easily,  just  lay  it  on  the  window-sill,  and  I 
will  attend  to  it.  Mind  you  don't  handle — I  mean  touch  the  blades 
at  all.     There  would  be  no  end  of  rust-spots  before  morning." 

I  was  full  of  gratitude  for  the  confidence  he  placed  in  me. 
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"  I  can't  stop  now  to  tell  yoa  about  tbem  all,  bnt  I  will — some 
day." 

So  saying  be  disappeared  once  more  np  tbe  little  staircase,  leaving 
me  like  Aladdin  in  tbe  jewel-forest.  I  bad  not  been  alone  more  tban 
balf  an  bour  or  so,  bowever,  wben  be  returned,  and  taking  down  a 
dagger,  said  abruptly, 

**  There,  that  is  tbe  dagger  with  which  Lord  Harry  KoUeston  '* — ^I 
think  that  was  the  name,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  family  or  its 
history,  I  could  not  keep  the  names  separate — *'  stabbed  his  brother 
Gilbert.     And  there  is " 

He  took  down  one  after  another,  and  with  every  one  ho  associated 
some  fact — or  fancy  perhaps,  for  I  suspect  now  that  he  invented  not 
a  few  of  his  incidents. 

'*  They  have  always  been  fond  of  weapons  in  this  bouse,"  he  said. 
"  There  now  is  one  with  the  strangest  story  I  It's  in  print — I  can 
show  it  you  in  print  in  the  library  there.  It  had  tbe  reputation  of 
being  a  magic  sword " 

"  Like  King  Arthur's  Excalibur  ?  "  I  asked,  for  I  bad  read  a  good 
deal  of  the  history  of  Prince  Arthur. 

**  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Close.  "  Well,  that  sword  had  been  in  the 
family  for  many  years — I  may  say  centuries.  One  day  it  disappeared, 
and  there  was  a  great  outcry.  A  lackey  had  been  discharged  for 
some  cause  or  other,  and  it  was  believed  he  bad  takep  it.  But 
before  they  found  him,  the  sword  was  in  its  place  upon  the  wall. 
Afterwards  the  man  confessed  that  he  had  taken  it,  out  of  revenge, 
for  be  knew  how  it  was  prized.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
night,  as  he  slept  in  a  roadside  inn,  a  figure  dressed  in  ancient 
armour  had  entered  tbe  room,  taken  up  the  sword,  and  gone  away 
with '  it.  I  daresay  it  was  all  nonsense.  His  heart  had  failed  him 
when  he  found  he  was  followed,  and  he  had  contrived  by  the  help  of 
some  fellow-servant  to  restore  it.  But  there  are  very  queer  stories 
about  old  weapons — swords  in  particular.  I  must  go  now,"  he  con- 
cluded, **  for  we  have  company  to-night,  and  I  have  a  good  many 
things  to  see  to." 

So  saying  he  left  me.  I  remained  a  long  time  in  the  armoury,  and 
then  returned  to  tbe  library,  where  I  seated  myself  in  the  same 
comer  as  before,  and  went  on  with  my  reading — lost  in  pleasure. 

All  at  once  I  became  aware  that  the  light  was  thickening,  and 
that  I  was  very  hungry.  At  the  same  moment  I  heard  a  sUght  rustle 
in  tbe  room,  and  looked  round,  expecting  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson  come  to 
fetch  me.  But  there  stood  Miss  Clara — not  now  in  white,  however, 
but  in  a  black  silk  frock.  She  had  grown  since  I  saw  her  last,  and 
was  prettier  than  ever.     She  started  when  she  saw  me. 

''You  here  I "  she  exclaimed,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  all 
our  lives.     **  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Reading,"  I  answered,  and  rose  from  the  floor,  replacing  the 
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book  as  I  rose.  "  I  thought  you  were  Mrs.  Wilson  come  to  fetch 
me. 

"  Is  she  coming  here  ?  " 

''  Yes.     She  told  me  not  to  leave  the  library  till  she  came  for  me." 

**  Then  I  must  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  Why  so,  Miss  Clara  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  I  don't  mean  her  to  know  I  am  here.  If  you  tell,  I  shall  think 
you  the  meanest " 

'*  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  find  your  punishment  before  you've 
found  your  crime,*'  I  said,  thinking  of  my  own  processes  of  invention. 
What  a  little  prig  I  must  have  been  1 

"  Very  well,  I  will  trust  you,"  she  returned,  holding  out  her  hand. 
— **  I  didn't  give  it  you  to  keep,  though,"  she  added,  finding  that, 
with  more  of  country  manners  than  tenderness,  I  fear,  I  retained  it 
in  my  boyish  grasp. 

I  felt  awkward  at  once,  and  let  it  go. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  **  Now,  when  do  you  expect  Mrs. 
Wilson  ?  " 

'^  I  don't  know  at  all.  She  said  she  would  fetch  me  for  .dinner. 
There  she  comes,  I  do  believe." 

Clara  turned  her  head  like  a  startled  forest  creature  that  wants  to 
listen  but  does  not  know  in  what  direction,  and  moved  her  feet  as  if 
she  were  about  to  fly. 

"Come  back  after  dinner,"  she  said:  "you  had  better!"  and 
darting  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  lifted  a  piece  of  hanging 
tapestry,  and  vanished  just  in  time,  for  Mrs.  Wilson's  first  words 
crossed  her  last. 

"  My  dear  boy — ^Master  Cumbermede,  I  should  say,  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  to  you  sooner.  One  thing  after  another 
has  kept  me  on  my  legs  till  I'm  ready  to  drop.  The  cook  is  as 
tiresome  as  cooks  only  can  be.  But  come  along ;  I've  got  a  mouthful 
of  dinner  for  you  at  last,  and  a  few  minutes  to  eat  my  share  of  it 
with  you,  I  hope." 

I  followed  without  a  word,  feeling  a  little  guilty,  but  only  towards 
Mrs.  WUson,  not  towards  myself,  if  my  reader  will  acknowledge  the 
difierence — for  I  did  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  betray  Miss  Clara.  We 
returned  as  we  came  ;  and  certainly  whatever  temper  the  cook  might 
be  in,  there  was  nothing  amiss  with  the  dinner.  Had  there  been, 
however,  I  was  far  too  hungry  to  find  fault  with  it. 

**  Well,  how  have  you  enjoyed  yourself.  Master  Wilfrid  ?  Not 
very  much,  I'm  a&aid.  But  really  I  c«uld  not  help  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson. 

"  I  couldn't  have  enjoyed  myself  more,"  I  answered.  "  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I'll  go  back  to  the  library  as  soon  as  I've  done  my  dinner." 

"  But  it's  almost  dark  there  now." 
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"  You  wouldn't  mind  letting  me  have  a  candle,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

**  A  candle,  child  !  It  would  be  of  no  use.  The  place  wouldn't 
light  up  with  twenty  candles." 

**  But  I  don't  want  it  lighted  up.  I  could  read  by  one  candle  as 
well  as  by  twenty." 

**  Very  well.  You  shall  do  as  you  like.  Only  be  careful,  for  the 
old  house  is  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  if  you  were  to  set  fire  to  anything, 
we  should  be  all  in  a  blaze  in  a  moment." 

**  I  will  be  careful,  Mrs.  Wilson.  You  may  trust  me.  Indeed  you 
may." 

She  hurried  me  a  little  over  my  dinner.  The  bell  in  the  court 
rang  loudly. 

"  There's  some  of  them  already !  That  must  be  the  Simmonses. 
They're  always  early,  and  they  always  come  to  that  gate — ^I  suppose 
because  they  haven't  a  carriage  of  their  own,  and  don't  like  to  drive 
into  the  high  court  in  a  chaise  from  the  George  and  Pudding." 

"  I've  quite  done,  ma'am :  may  I  go  now  ?  " 

"Wait  till  I  get  you  a  candle." 

She  took  one  from  a  press  in  the  room,  lighted  it,  led  me  once 
more  to  the  library,  and  there  left  me  with  a  fresh  injunction  not  to 
be  peeping  out  and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  visitors. 
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WE  FOUR  IN  NORMANDY. 

By  the  Author  op  *'JoHy  Halifax,  Gentleman/' 


PART  IV. 

AVRANCHES — PONTORSON ^DOL ST.  MALO — DINAN — ^LE   MANS. 

How  soon  do  wc  forget  pain  !  How  long  do  we  remember  pleasant- 
ness 1  Thus — is  it  strange?  no  ;  it  is  not  strange  at  all,  that  the 
dreary  day  which  resulted,  not  unfortunately,  in  the  account  of  Mont 
St.  Michel  being  written  by  Number  Four,  is  now  recalled  by  Number 
Two  only  as  a  quiet  misty  time,  of  which  she  is  now  oblivious  of 
everything  except  the  exceeding  kindliness  that  surrounded  her,  the 
sweet  expression  of  the  faces,  the  tender  tone  of  the  voices,  English 
and  French,  for  the  femme  de  chanibre  in  despair  called  in  some 
English  ladies  to  her  sick  charge.  "Who  they  were  Number  Two 
never  asked  nor  knew,  for  they  left  next  day,  but  she  cherishes  still 
the  recollection  of  their  gentle  services,  as  well  as  those  of  the  faithiul 
little  Frenchwoman,  with  hand  so  light,  and  heart  so  warm,  and 
patience  never  failing,  whom  she  will  likely  never  again  behold  in  this 
world.  Whenever  she  thinks  of  Avranches  she  thinks  of  these,  and 
still  persists  that  the  place  was  a  pleasant  place — not  dull,  only  peace- 
ful— though  the  most  she  saw  of  it  was  the  rose-covered  chintz  of 
the  bed-curtains  and  the  odd  parapet  of  the  opposite  house,  before 
mentioned.  Ay,  and  though  the  one  thing  she  came  to  see  she  did 
not  see  ;  and  Mont  St.  Michel,  with  all  its  wonders  and  beauties, 
remains,  and  probably  will  ever  remain,  to  her  a  Yarrow  unvisited,  a 
bliss  unattained.  But  Avranches  is  a  permanent  remembrance,  in  all 
its  sweet  picturesqueness — a  place  where,  it  seems,  the  sun  always 
shines ;  the  great  sweeps  of  forest-land  keep  unfaded  their  waves 
upon  waves  of  vivid  green ;  and  the  bay,  with  its  grey,  castellated 
rock  of  St.  Michel,  and  the  long  flat  island  of  Tombeleine  lies  for 
ever  bathed  in  that  glittering  soft  sea  calm. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  travelling  was  possible,  even  Number  Two 
was  anxious  to  depart,  for  time  was  limited,  and  we  were  already 
nearly  due  at  our  tour's  end.  So  One  and  Four  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands ;  Four  engaging  to  speak  and  One  to  maintain  a 
dignified  dumbness,  which  implied  anything  and  gave  the  weight  of 
masculine  authority  to  everything,  they  set  forth  to  find  a  vehicle 
which  should  take  us  easily  and  safely  to  Dol,  the  nearest  point  where 
we  could  reach  the  now  desirable  railway.     Up  and  down  the  town 
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they  went,  always  seeming  to  come  back  to  the  same  point — the 
market-place,  where  sat  old  women  under  old  umbrellas,  selling  the 
oddest  combination  of  fish  and  vegetables,  with  fruit  rare  and  lovely 
to  an  English  eye  and  taste — grapes,  figs,  melons,  in  unlimited  quan- 
tity. At  last  they  succeeded  in  finding  another  old  woman,  who  had 
a  oarriage  for  hire,  but  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  husband  in  Paris, 
horses  six  miles  out  in  the  field,  and  a  vauHen  of  a  cocker,  asked  about 
three  times  as  much  as  she  ought  to  have  done.  A  parley  ensued. 
Voluminous  French  from  Number  Four — severe,  solemn,  Britannic 
silence  on  the  part  qi  Number  One.  **  Monsieur  could  not  think  of 
paying  such  a  sum, — thought  it  exorbitant, — was  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased "  (here  Monsieur,  responding  to  a  hint,  looked  as  black  as 
thunder  and  as  inflexible  as  three  resolute  Britons  rolled  into  one). 
''  There  was  therefore  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  elsewhere." 

"Ah,  mon  Dieu,''  reconsidered  the  complaisant  Frenchwoman, 
'*  that  would  be  a  great  pity.  She  supposed  Monsieur  must  have  his 
way.  Would  he  consider  such  and  such  a  sum  too  much  ?  "  suddenly 
descending  in  the  scale  of  charges  so  rapidly  that  Number  Four 
immediately  guessed  how  much  these  innocent-looking  Normans 
were  cheating  us  obnoxious  English. 

"  No,  Monsieur  objected  still ;  but  perhaps  a  modified  arrange- 
ment might  be  possible.'*  And  at  last  a  bargain  was  completed,  at 
which,  obedient  to  another  hint,  Monsieur  smiled,  sweet  as  summer, 
and  professed  himself  quite  satisfied. 

**  Ah,  Madame,  Messieurs  les  maris  have  always  their  own  way, 
n*est-ce  pas  ?  Toujours,  toujours !  "  said  the  Frenchwoman,  regard- 
ing quite  pathetically  "  Madame '*  and  her  supposed  husband.  So 
Numbers  One  and  Four,  not  disclaiming  their  unexpected  honours, 
came  back  with  flying  colours,  and  sent  Numbers  Two  and  Three 
into  fits  of  laughing  over  their  graphic  account  of  the  scene. 

But,  punctual  to  the  minute,  the  two  horses,  reported  as  hard  to 
catch  in  their  field  as  young  bufialoes  on  a  prairie,  stood  peaceably  at 
the  inn-door,  guided  by  the  vauHen^  who  seemed  the  mildest  of  blue- 
bloused  Norman  peasants.  It  was  a  sunshiny  day,  and  even  Number 
Two  revived  a  little  to  the  pleasures  of  travelling,  the  interest  of 
perpetually  new  scenes,  the  amusement  of  watching  curious  forms  of 
human  nature,  so  diverse,  and  yet  radically  so  much  the  same. 

'^  The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  so  we  got  into  con- 
versation with  our  vaunen  and  gained  a  deal  of  information  about 
every  house  we  passed,  the  principal  one  being  a  most  pretentious 
modern  edifice,^with  corresponding  grounds  ;  the  property,  he  told  us, 
of  a  gentleman  whom  the  neighbourhood  had  dubbed  "  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  de  Chocolat."  After  that  we  passed  into  a  region  very 
pretty,  but  very  desolate,  with  only  an  occasional  house,  cr  cluster  of 
houses,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  long  line  of  read.  Sometimes 
there  seemed  to  be  a  little  agricultural  work  going  on.     In  one  place 
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we  saw  a  gronp  fit  for  a  painter — two  men  and  two  women  threshing 
wheat.  Their  figures  and  the  mutual  rhythm  of  their  fiails,  used 
alternately  in  pe^ect  time,  made  a  quartette  that  was  quite  a  treat  to 
both  eye  and  ear.  And  here,  too,  we  noticed,  as  Number  Four  has 
said,  that  woman's  rights  in  Normandy  seemed  to  consist  in  working 
as  hard  as  the  men,  or  a  trifle  harder.  At  village  cider-houses — 
alas !  as  numerous  quite  as  our  beer-houses — at  cottage-doors  and 
street-comers,  it  was  always  the  men  we  saw  idling  about,  the  women 
were  generally  busy  at  work.  Only  once  did  we  notice  a  group  really 
doing  nothing ;  but  then  they  were  actually  old  women,  ugly  as  the 
witches  in  Macbeth^  and  they  sat  in  a  gossiping  row,  perfectly  happy 
apparently,  round  a  huge  manure -heap,  which  proves,  what  often 
occurred  to  us  English, — that  there  must  be  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  construction  of  French  noses. 

At  Pontorson  we  ought,  according  to  "Murray,"  to  have  seen 
something — a  fine  old  church  and  curious  mutilated  carvings ;  but  we 
saw  nothing  beyond  the  conmionplace  street,  and  the  large,  desolate 
inn-bedroom,  where  we  took  refuge  from  the  warfare  there  was 
between  two  rival  hotel-keepers  for  the  possession  of  us  unworthy 
during  the  hour  and  half  that  the  horses  had  to  rest.  Except — yes,  I 
remember — Numbers  One  and  Three  did  nobly  start  to  investigate 
the  churchyard,  but  soon  returned,  having  seen  nothing  more  curious 
than  a  few  grave-stones,  on  every  one  of  which  were  carved  queer 
ornaments,  which  they  afterwards  learnt  were  meant  for  large  stone 
tears, — and  having  found  their  sole  object  of  interest  in  the  singeing 
of  a  large  black  pig. 

We  had  hoped  to  get  fresh  horses  at  Pontorson ;  but  our  vawien, 
who  seemed  as  weak  and  pliable  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  saint 
aHve,  altogether  failed  in  his  negotiations,  and  we  had  to  go  forward, 
indulging  our  tired  horses  as  best  we  could,  and  trusting  to  fate  that 
we  should  reach  Dol  somehow,  perhaps  in  time  for  the  train  to 
St.  Malo,  whither,  with  a  wild  longing  to  find  strength  in  the  fresh 
sea-breezes.  Number  Two  entreated  to  go.  Bright  was  the  sun,  deli- 
cious the  air,  lovely  the  country  that  stretched  out  before  us,  yet  for 
the  first  hour  our  minds  were  too  wholly  intention  our  horses  to  enjoy 
anything  much.  Until  crossing  the  little  river  Coesnon,  we  became 
aware  that  "We  Four  in  Normandy"  was  now  a  misnomer.  We  had 
passed  into  Brittany,  that  curious  and  beautiful  country  of  which  its 
natives  are  so  proud,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  they  retained 
immemorially,  by  fixing  upon  ours  the  name  of  La  Grande  Bretagne. 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  title.  Descending  the  carriage  on 
a  hill- top,  tempted  at  last  by  the  most  magnificent  blackberries  that 
ever  grew,  we  suddenly  looked  behind  us,  and  beheld  a  view  im- 
possible ever  to  forget.  An  amphitheatre,  miles  and  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, lay  below — ^not  an  actual  dense  forest,  but  a  sea  of 
waving  woodland ;  for  any  intermediate  pasture-fields  are  all  planted 
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"with  apple-trees,  so  that  the  country  is  one  huge  orchard.  What  it 
must  he  when  the  forest  trees  first  hurst  into  leaf  and  the  apple-trees 
into  hlosBom,  may  he  imagined. 

But  we  cannot  stop  either  to  admire  scenery  or  gather  blackberries. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  sad  things  of  travelling,  that  the  traveller,  more 
than  most  men,  **  never  continueth  in  one  stay,"  that  the  pleasant 
places  are  as  fugitive  as  the]|  unpleasant  ones — mere  pictures  in  a 
panorama  that  is  always  moving  on  ?  Like  a  picture,  therefore,  now 
looks  this  beautiful  Breton  country,  with  the  women  in  queer  Breton 
head-dresses  flitting  through  it — always  the  women ;  for,  as  before 
said,  they  seemed  much  busier  than  the  men.  In  the  few  villages 
we  passed,  they  sat  knitting  in  groups,  with  their  children  round 
them ;  and  deeper  in  the  country  we  saw  them  collected  about  the 
apple-crushing  machines,  or  following  the  huge  fruit-laden  wains,  or 
picking  up  the  rosy-cheeked  refuse  that  still  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
half-emptied  trees.  They  were  not  handsome,  these  Breton  women 
— ^less  BO  decidedly  than  the  Normans — and  they  all  seemed  prema- 
turely aged,  probably  with  out-door  labour ;  and  yet  it  was  better  to 
see  them  big,  strong,  bucolic-looking  creatures,  in  their  rough  pictu- 
resque costume — better  by  half  than  the  fine,  flaunting,  dirty,  sodden- 
faced,  gin-palace-haunting  women  who  are  the  mothers  of  our  city 
population. 

But  the  afternoon  advanced,  our  hprses  grew  slower  and  slower, 
and  our  hearts  were  sinking  within  us,  when  we  saw  in  the  distance 
an  unmistakable  town,  surmounted  by  a  cathedral  tower,  and  not  far 
from  it  a  great  long  hill,  crouching  like  an  enormous  beast,  some- 
thing after  the  shape  of  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire,  only  it  was  not  so 
green,  but  had  houses  and  gardens  sprinkled  over  its  back  and  sides. 
This  was  Mont  Dol,  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  district,  from  its 
queer  form  and  the  way  in  which  it  seems  to  lift  itself  suddenly  out 
of  the  plain,  just  as  the  rock  of  St.  Michel  rises  out  of  the  sea. 
Indeed,  being  of  the  same  formation,  granite,  it  is  supposed  that 
Mont  Dol  was  also  once  a  similar  island,  and  that  the  bay  extended 
thus  far.  Its  present  margin,  not  far  off,  is  so  shallow,  that,  though 
the  tide  flows  up  almost  to  the  door-siUs  of  the  fishing- cottages  that 
ring  it  round,  no  boat  can  approach  them.  This  we  heard,  but  saw 
nothing,  not  even  the  celebrated  Eochers  de  Oancale,  close  by,  where 
feed  the  innumerable  oysters  upon  which  all  Paris  feeds  in  its  turn. 
Our  whole  minds  were  set  upon  catching  the  train,  and  returning  to 
the  bosom  of  civilization. 

Civilization,  did  I  say  ?  Alas  I  certainly  St.  Malo  was  not  the 
place  to  go  to  for  it.  Of  all  the  abominable  towns  I  ever  saw — at 
least  a  century  behind  any  provincial  town  in  England  in  the  com- 
forts, and  cleanliness,  and  decencies  of  life — St.  Malo  is  the  worst ! 
Ghost  of  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  so  sweetly  sentimental,  so 
charming  in  your  devotion  to  your  faithful  Madame  Becamier,  so 
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egotistically  exacting  of  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life, — do  you 
ever  come  back  and  haunt  that  hotel  which  makes  its  fame  upon  the 
room  where  you  were  bom  ?  A  room  we  did  not  visit,  nor  your 
tomb  either,  Monsieur  le  Yicomte,  you  being  no  hero  to  us  ;  but  the 
four-and-twenty  hours  we  spent  in  your  native  town  were  enough  to 
sicken  us  of  it  for  life. 

Enough.  Let  us  turn  from  the  dark  to  the  bright  side  :  there  is  a 
bright  side  to  everything.  Undoubtedly  St.  Malo  is  a  most  curious 
place  ;  a  town  built  entirely  on  a  little  island  in  a  bay,  and  crossed 
to  from  the  mainland  by  a  drawbridge ;  fortified  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  feels  as  if  one  had  been  besieged,  or  was  going  to  be 
besieged  immediately ;  and  to  see  ordinary  life  carried  on  therein,  or 
to  walk  idly  on  the  deserted  ramparts,  and  gaze  round  on  the  placid 
sea,  emptied  of  invading  ships,  seems  quite  unnatural.  One  expects, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  completeness,  the  bombarding  squadron  of 
Admiral  Berkeley,  or  the  army  of  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
or  the  countless  privateers  that  in  the  last  war  used  to  drop  in  and 
out  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Malo,  to  pounce  upon  any  innocent  English 
merchantman,  like  a  spider  upon  a  fly.  People  say  that  a  great  many 
large  fortunes  were  made  at  this  time  by  Malouins,  who  have  never 
quite  liked  to  mention  how  they  made  them. 

But  how  of  We  Four?  We  slept,  we  rose,  we  wandered  idly 
hither  and  thither  round  the  ramparts,  where  the  delicious  sweet  sea- 
air  neutralised  other  airs  not  'exactly  from  heaven ;  we  watched  the 
tide  creep  over  the  **  sillon,"  the  space  of  sand  between  island  and 
mainland.  Numbers  Three  and  Four  valorously  set  forth  along  the 
chain  of  half- sunken  rocks  or  islets  which  stretched  out  seawards,  the 
most  part  of  which  is  covered  at  high  water, — and  came  back  wet, 
enthusiastic,  rather  regretting  that  they  had  nearly  escaped  being 
islanded  at  the  end  there  until  the  next  low  tide.  Numbers  One  and 
Two  contented  themselves  with  investigating  the  town,  buying  charm- 
ing Algerine  baskets  of  a  young  Malouin,  who  was  exceedingly  proud 
of  his  English, — and  penetrating,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  into  the 
castle,  built  by  that  most  independent  person,  Anne  of  Brittany,  who 
put*  over  one  of  its  towers  the  quaint  inscription,  **  Qui  quon  grognst 
ainsi  sei'a :  c'est  man  plaisir.''  Doubticss  she  had  her  plaisir — this 
Breton  lady.  And  to  this  day  you  cannot  look  at  the  general 
character  of  Breton  heads  without  feeling  that  the  race  are  bom  to 
get  their  plaisir — viz.,  their  own  way — in  most  things.  Of  which 
peculiarity  we  had  full  experience  before  nightfall :  but  of  this  anon. 

There  were  two  or  three  ways  of  getting  to  Dinan,  our  next  resting- 
place,  which  we  were  hungering  to  reach — by  carriage,  by  diligence, 
or  by  boat.  The  first  was  a  roundabout  way ;  of  the  second  we  had 
had  enough ;  the  third,  hearing  that  the  scenery  down  the  Banco  was 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  we  tiaought  we  would  try. 
So  after  a  morning  in  which  we  had  exhausted,  we  believed,  all  the 
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cnriosities  of  St.  Malo,  and  certainly  onr  own  capacities  for  enduring 
its  unpleasantnesses,  we  thankfully  bade  it  adieu,  leaving  nothing 
behind  that  we  regretted.  Except  one  face,  set  off  by  her  peculiar 
head-dress — ^a  grave,  sweet,  strong  Breton  face,  which  I  am  sure  had 
**a  story  in  it,"  though  the  woman  was  only  a  femme  de  ckambre  at 
an  inn.  Millais  might  have  painted  it ;  or  Miss  Thackeray  invented 
out  of  it  one  of  her  charming  studies  of  Frenchwomen,  such  as  Heine ; 
and  even  an  ordinary  observer  could  not  help  feeling  that  such  women 
would  make  mothers  of  a  race  that  fully  justified  the  tolerably  good 
esteem  in  which  the  Bretons  hold  themselves,  and  no  doubt  deserve 
to  be  held.  They  are,  we  were  given  to  understand,  both  more  moral 
and  religious,  as  a  province,  than  many  other  parts :  they  keep  the 
Sabbath  more  strictly  at  St.  Malo  than  in  any  town  in  France.  It  is 
only  to  be  wished  that  they  would  add  to  their  godliness  a  certain 
quality  which  has  been  described  as  being  "next"  to  it  among 
Christian  virtues — cleanliness ;  so  that  strangers  need  not  be  driven 
to  the  resolution,  in  bidding  adieu  to  this  most  picturesque  and  curious 
place,  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

It  did  feel  almost  like  Scotland,  settling  ourselves  on  board  the 
steamer,  whence,  after  just  catching  a  glimpse  of  Dinard  opposite, 
and  of  the  wide  sea- view  behind,  we  saw  following  after  us  what  on 
the  Clyde  we  should  have  called  "a  scud" — a  sudden  drenching 
shower,  sweeping  up  from  the  sea  in  trailing  skirts  of  rain,  obliterating 
everything  for  the  time  being.  It  will  pass,  we  said,  for  our  tour  had 
been  wonderfully  fortunate  as  to  weather  ;  but  it  did  not  pass — rather 
darkened  down.  When  we  ceased  rocking  on  the  mouth  of  the  Eance, 
and  began  sailing  down  between  its  banks,  admiring  them  as  much 
as  we  could  between  the  fissures  of  combined  umbrellas,  the  scenery 
certainly  became  more  Scotch  than  ever,  especially  the  raiu.  Slowly 
the  shores,  which  might  have  been  pretty  in  sunshine,  vanished  in  the 
mist,  and  we  devoted  our  whole  energies  to  keeping  ourselves  from 
being  soaked  through.  Meanwhile  we  watched  a  party  of  French- 
men, apparently  young  i^'oirrietaires  going  to  la  chasse,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  country  consists,  we  are  told,  chiefly  in  a  splendid  "  get 
up  "  for  the  occasion.  Certainly  their  toilettes  were  astonishing,  and 
their  game-bags  so  highly  ornamental  as  to  make  it  rather  a  satis- 
factory circumstance  that,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  they  are  not  often 
filled.  But  we  had  not  much  time  for  criticism,  since,  as  soon  as  ever 
the  rain  began  to  show  a  settled  determination  to  fall — ^not  furiously, 
but  with  a  persistent  soak,  such  as  we  had  never  yet  seen  in  France, 
our  sporting  friends  retired  under  shelter,  whence  they  never  emerged 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

For  us,  we  braved  it  out.  There  are  worse  positions  than  that  of 
four  resolute  people,  well  happed,  and  cheerful- minded,  each  ready  to 
endure  inconvenience,  and  to  save  others  from  it,  sitting  together  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer,  and  trying  to  make  the  best  of  things.     In 
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spite  of  the  blinding  rain,  we  saw  enough  of  the  Ranee  and  its  scenery 
to  show  us  that  heather  and  fern  might  grow  luxuriantly,  rocks  be 
tumbled  about  in  charming  picturesqueness,  and  waves  run  merrily 
into  pretty  pebbly  little  bays,  here  in  France  as  well  as  in  our  familiar 
North.  And  though,  of  course,  the  Ranee  is  not  equal  to  our  river  of 
rivers — the  Clyde — still  it  is  a  very  beautiful  stream,  and,  spite  of  the 
rain,  we  were  almost  sorry  when  we  found  our  engines  suddenly 
stopping,  and  our  voyage  at  an  end. 

Then  ensued  a  scene  which  certainly  never  would  have  happened 
even  in  the  most  barbaric  regions  of  Scotland.  It  seems  the  Ranee 
requires  to  have  its  channel  periodically  cleansed,  in  order  to  make  it 
na\T[gable  to  Dinan.  Accordingly  within  about  four  miles  of  that 
town,  the  stream  is  dammed  up,  and  traffic  ceases,  the  rest  of  the 
rbute  being  taken  by  road.  We  had  arrived  the  very  day  before  the 
waters  were  to  be  let  on  again,  and  accordingly  we  were  turned  out, 
a  troop  of  bewildered  passengers,  to  find  our  way  on  as  best  we  might, 
by  means  of  a  row  of  half-a-dozen  carriages — ^if  such  tumble-down 
vehicles  deserved  the  name — that  we  saw  waiting  on  the  bank. 
^:  Instantly  we  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  natives,  as  wild  in 
looks  and  speech  as  if  they  were  South  Sea  Islanders.  They  voci- 
ferated, they  snatched  at  our  baggage,  they  clutched  us  by  the  arm, 
to  enforce  their  requests  that  we  would  enter  their  equipages ;  indeed, 
the  drivers  of  two  begun  a  regular  stand-up  fight  for  the  possession  of 
our  unfortunate  selves.  How  it  was  settled  I  know  not :  I  only  know 
that  somehow  or  other  we  took  shelter  from  the  beating  rain  in  an 
old  "shandry-dan"  of  some  kind,  in  which  the  two  insane-looking 
Bretons  who  mounted  in  front  promised  to  convey  us  to  an  hotel  we 
indicated.  Accordingly,  packed  as  tightly  as  possible,  we  started, 
dashing  at  a  reckless  pace  along  the  high  steep  river-bank,  over  which 
— though  happily  we  knew  it  not — only  yesterday  a  carriage  had  been 
driven,  and  one  of  its  occupants  drowned. 

Still  we  felt  not  quite  comfortable,  especially  as  at  every  wretched 
cabaret  we  passed — and  we  passed  about  one  in  each  half  mile — the 
whole  processionjof  vehicles  stopped,  and  all  the  owners  turned  out  to 
refresh  themselves  with  potations  of  cider,  or  cider-brandy,  said  to  be 
the  strongest,  nastiest,  and  most  injurious  form  of  alcohol  made  in 
Europe.  Meanwhile  their  horses — the  wiser  and  nobler  animals  of 
thettwo — quietly  cropped  the  grass  at  the  very  edge  of  the  dangerous 
path,  and  the  passengers,  shut  in  and  helpless,  waited  patiently  or 
impatiently,  according  to  their  temperaments,  till  the  refreshment 
was  over. 

These  pauses  lasting  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  each,  somewhat 
lengthened  the  road  to  Dinan.  But  when  at  last  we  saw  the  town, 
our  annoyances,  dangers,  and  wrongs  were  forgotten.  Imagine  a 
bright,  rapid  river,  about  as  wide  as  the  Severn  at  Bristol,  or  the  Tay 
at  Dunkeld,  running  along  between  deep  banks,  till,  on  a  sudden 
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sweep,  these  rise  into  high  rocks,  upon  which  grows  a  white, 
cathedral-crowned  town  on  one  side,  and  a  green  suburb  on  the  other. 
Connecting  them,  cut  out  sharply  against  the  blue  sky — it  was  blue 
now,  for  the  rain  had  ceased — was  the  span  of  a  huge  viaduct,  massive 
and  soHd,  yet  so  exquisite  in  proportion  that  it  looked  as  light  and 
airy  as  if  fairies  had  built  it  during  the  night,  or  as  if  it  had  not  been 
built  at  all,  but  grown  as  naturally  as  the  rocks  and  trees.  In  a 
breath  we  all  exclaimed  that  Dinan  was  one  of  the  very  prettiest 
places  we  had  ever  seen  !  and  every  succeeding  day  (we  stayed  four 
bright  days,  though  on  two  of  them  it  rained  all  day  long)  conj&rmed 
the  impression. 

"Pretty"  is  perhaps  the  best  word.  •  No  Breton  scenery  that  we 
fell  in  with  is  actually  grand  ;  its  chief  peculiarity  is  a  general  sense 
of  green,  sunshiny  beauty — home-like,  and  yet  novel.  No  wonder 
that,  like  Avranches,  it  is  much  colonised  by  English,  our  compatriots, 
whom  ill-health  or  ill-fortune  has  driven  abroad  for  a  time.  Not  after 
the  fashion  of  Boulogne  and  other  places — ^it  is  too  dull,  too  quiet  a 
town  for  disreputable  immigrants.  The  little  society  at  Dinan  is 
apparently  seldom  afflicted  with  a  greater  sin  than  poverty ;  and  in 
this  delicious  climate,  in  the  simplicity  of  life  enforced  by  a  com- 
munity so  small  that  everybody  must  know  everybody,  and  all  their 
affairs,  impecuniosity  ceases  to  be  much  of  an  evil.  This  small 
colony  of  happy  ahens,  building  their  nests  together  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  rock,  and  living  in  that  friendly  fraternity  which  is  so 
difficult  to  get  in  England — ^gossiping  a  good  deal,  no  doubt,  and 
perhaps  growing  by  force  of  circumstances  a  little  narrow  and 
isolated,  but  invariably  kind  to  one  another  in  trouble,  and  sympa- 
thetic in  joy,  also  ready  to  welcome,  heart- warm,  any  new-comer  with 
their  own  tongue,  as  they  welcomed  us — we  will  not  write  about  them» 
but  we  remember  them,  and  shall  always  think  with  pleasure  of  the 
little  English  circle  at  Dinan. 

This  day,  alas !  we  were  not  under  its  protecting  wing,  or  we 
should  not  have  suffered  as  we  did,  in  almost  the  only  instance  on 
our  tour  where  the  natives  reaUy  set  themselves  to  plunder  the 
foreigner. 

Arrived  in  the  town,  our  vehicle  stopped,  not  at  the  hotel  we  had 
indicated,  but  at  another,  which  looked  so  dirty,  so  disreputable,  that 
we  declined  to  enter  it,  and  insisted  on  being  driven  to  the  one  we 
had  named.  Our  driver  refused,  and  declared  that  here,  and  here 
alone,  could  we  go.  Then  ensued  a  fierce  parley,  in  which  all  the 
Britannic  spirit  revolted  against  oppression,  and  all  the  Breton  spirit 
determined,  like  Anne  of  Brittany,  to  get  its  plaisir.  Number  Four, 
as  spokeswoman,  in  most  decided  and  indignant  French,  insisted  on 
our  being  conveyed  to  the  place  we  had  bargained  for.  Number 
One  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  all  Frenchmen,  nay,  all 
foreigners,  were — well,  never  mind !  Number  Three  looked  unutterable 
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things  ;  while  number  Two  sat,  silent  and  worn-out,  until  the  enemy 
began  to  take  down  our  luggage  and  turn  us  out  of  the  carriage.  Then 
her  heroism  broke  down ;  she  begged  that  she  might  be  taken  any- 
where, on  any  terms,  if  only  she  might  lay  down  her  weary  head  in 
peace.  So,  out  of  sheer  pity,  a  paction  was  made  by  the  indignant 
three,  and  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  consideration  of  five  francs  we 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  right  hotel.  Accordingly,  the  luggage 
was  replaced,  we  solemnly  remounted,  and  were  driven — just  round 
the  comer ! 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  three,  and  hard  to  bear  the  grin  of  the 
delighted  cocker,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for  his  fare.  But  it  had 
been  a  bargain,  and  must,  of  course,  be  held  to.  John  Bull  never 
breaks  his  word ;  only,  when,  with  a  satirical  smile,  which  ran 
through  the  circle  of  admiring  compatriots  gathered  to  witness  the 
altercation  between  the  native  and  the  foreigner,  our  driver  suggested 
that  Monsieur  should  add  to  his  generosity  by  giving  a  ponr-boire, 
Monsieur  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  five-franc  piece  came  out  of 
the  indignant  British  pocket,  and  then  the  wrath  followed  in  a  burst. 

"  C*est  un  vol ! "  cried  Number  One  impetuously  ;  and  marched 
away.  The  rest  followed,  Number  Four  boiling  with  suppressed 
anger.  Number  Three  scarcely  less  furious,  and  Number  Two  follow- 
ing after,  in  a  most  humiliated  and  depressed  condition,  feeling  that 
for  her  had  been  sacrificed  not  only  francs,  but  patriotism,  honour, 
and  justice. 

But  we  were  safe  in  harbour.  The  landlady  condoled  with  us,  but 
said,  of  course,  that  no  imposition  was  surprising,  coming  from  that 
hotel.  She  gave  us  the  best  rooms  in  her  own  ;  within  half  an  hour 
she  made  us  so  comfortable,  hovering  about  us  with  her  bright  Breton 
face,  so  pleasant  and  motherly,  that  we  soon  forgot  our  wrongs. 
Friends  came  about  us,  protecting  us  from  the  possibility  of  further 
cheating,  and  guaranteeing  our  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  hotel. 
We  had  an  excellent  tahle'dlwte,  and  the  salon  all  to  ourselves,  where, 
if  any  one  had  seen  the  merry  Four,  over  a  regular  English  game  at 
whist,  they  would  hardly  have  recognised  the  four  grumblers  at  St. 
Malo  and  its  dirt,  the  four  forlorn  voyagers  under  dripping  umbrellas, 
the  four  ill-used  travellers,  victims  to  Breton  rogues. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  say  all  Bretons  are  rogues,  but  they  certainly 
are  a  rougher  race  than,  for  instance,  the  Normans.  In  their  jyoiois, 
too,  there  is,  even  to  a  foreigner,  as  great  a  difference  as  between  the 
speech  of  Cockneydom  and  Yorkshire,  and  in  theii*  manners  a  still 
greater  variety.  They  pride  themselves  upon  being  not  French  at 
all,  but  Breton  ;  and  certainly,  they  hardly  seem  of  the  same  race  as 
the  polite  Frenchman  of  the  Boulevards,  with  his  small  -figure,  sharp, 
smiling  face,  and  voluble,  mincing,  high-pitched  voice.  The  Breton,  big, 
bony,  rough- tongued,  is  really  more  like  a  Briton  by  far.  And  yet  there 
is  a  strong  antipathy  between  the  peoples,  as  our  countrjonen  here 
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informed  ns.  Even  the  £40,000  per  annum  which  the  English  are 
said  to  spend  here  has  not  reconciled  the  natives  of  Dinan  to  their 
presence  in  the  town.  There  are  still  disputes  without  ends ;  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  permanent  guerilla  warfare  between  them  and  us,  which 
only  a  few  days  before  had  come  to  a  climax.  A  party  of  English 
cricketers,  returning  from  a  day's  pleasure  at  St.  Servan,  had  rashly 
called  a  Breton  cochon !  which  the  cochon  returned  by  a  cut  of  hia 
whip.  Thereupon  ensued  a  general  fight,  the  remembrance  of  which 
was  likely  to  rankle  in  the  Dinan  mind  for  months. 

But  we  were  not  immigrants,  perhaps  prone  to  look  with  too  critical 
eyes  on  national  faults  with  which  we  had  no  sympathy ;  nor  were 
we  disposed  to  call  even  our  enemy  of  the  neighbouring  hotel  a 
cochon.  So  we  accepted  our  blessings,  and  laid  us  down  under  the 
roof  of  our  kind-faced  landlady,  and  within  a  stone's-throw  of  still 
kindlier  friends,  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  peace  than  we  had  known 
since  we  left  England.  We  had  also  another  source  of  thankfulness — 
at  Dinan  we  re-found  our  clothes. 

And  here  for  a  word  of  tender  warning.  Let  no  rash  continental 
tourists,  who  having  suffered  as  we  once  did  by  the  incumbrance  of 
luggage,  think  to  save  themselves  by  leaving  it  behind  them,  and 
roaming  about  even  for  a  few  days  with  only  a  hand-bag  and  *^  what 
they  stand  in."  No  one  knows  his  or  her  fate,  especially  in  travelling. 
The  misery  of  being  exposed  under  pelting  rain,  knowing  well  that 
you  have  no  other  dress  than  the  one  you  now  sit  and  soak  in  ;  the 
dread  of  falling  ill,  and  being  detained  at  an  hotel,  and  wondering 
what  in  the  wide  world  you  shall  do  while  the  hlanchisseuse  detains 
your  garments,  and  makes  you  exalt  the  common  comforts  of  your  life 
into  absolute  luxuries — all  these  sorrows  I  pass  over,  because  no  one 
would  pity  them,  or  sympathise  with  the  agony  of  waiting  for  tele- 
graphic messages,  the  reckoning  of  the  speed  of  the  grande  vitesse,  the 
doubts  as  to  whether  French  officials,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been 
confided,  were  to  be  trusted  at  all.  Nor  shall  I  describe  the  thrill  of 
happiness  with  which  at  last  we  stood  over  the  welcome  portmanteau 
safe  and  independent  of  the  world.  Never,  as  long  as  we  are  in  it, 
will  we  be  left  to  wander  over  it  without,  at  least,  those  "  two  changes 
of  raiment "  which  Biblical  authority  has  immortalised. 

But  our  wanderings  were  drawing  to  an  end.  Numbers  One  and 
Two  were  already  due  to  friends  far  off,  Numbers  Three  and  Four  to 
others  still  farther.  This  day,  on  which,  in  the  deep  felicity  of  clean 
attire,  we  walked  through  the  Sunday  streets  of  Dinan  to  its  cathedral 
service,  the  last  Catholic  church  we  were  likely  to  have  a  chance  of 
attending,  was  to  be  the  final  wind-up  of  the  adventures  of  Us  Four 
in  Normandy.  We  felt  a  little  sad,  for  all  our  holidays  are  rare,  our 
combined  holidays  still  rarer,  and  people  who  thus  travel  together  for 
a  whole  week  without  quarrelling,  and  actually  regret  one  another  at 
the  end,  must  be,  everybody  must  allow,  very  respectable,  not  to  say 
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remarkable  people.  So,  at  first,  we  did  not  look  at  Dinan  quite  as 
admiriDgly  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  from  the  regret  that  we  should 
not  see  it  properly  together,  since  Numbers  Three  and  Four  were  to 
depart  quite  early  on  Monday  morning. 

Still,  the  town  struck  us,  on  nearer  view,  with  full  confirmation  of 
our  first  vision  of  it.  A  more  picturesque  place  can  hardly  be  ;  some 
of  its  streets  are  delicious  in  their  quaint  antiquity ;  and  the  square, 
with  its  formal  trees,  and  its  statue — ugly  enough — of  that  ugly,  im- 
provident, heroic,  affectionate,  noble  Du  Guesclin,  the  grand  hero  of 
Brittany, — is  unique  of  its  kind.  Then  there  is  the  castle,  built  by 
the  Duchess  Anne,  and  now  used  as  a  prison  (which  we  afterwards 
went  over,  but  not  as  **  Four  ") ;  the  Jardin  Anglais,  greatly  boasted 
of,  and  certainly  very  pretty ;  above  all,  the  lovely  viaduct,  which 
makes  a  feature  from  all  points  of  view,  every  point  seeming  lovelier 
than  the  last. 

Dinan  is  a  clean  town,  too  ;  probably  from  being  set  on  a  hill,  so 
that  its  open  street-gutters  are  less  harmful  than  beneficial.  If  a 
storm  comes, — and  one  came  just  as  we  were  quitting  the  cathedral, 
— ^in  five  minutes  the  whole  street  is  in  a  flood.  We  found  ourselves 
islanded  on  a  door-step,  and  having  to  leap  over  a  roaring  torrent 
nearly  three  feet  wide,  unless  we  could  waib  for  its  subsiding,  which 
we  were  told  would  not  be  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more.  But]  it 
acted  as  a  first-rate  health-officer — no  such  abominable  odours  as  at 
Coutances,  Granville,  and  St.  Malo  troubled  our  sensitive  British 
noses  at  Dii^an.  Instead,  though  it  was  Sunday,  there  was  the  rich 
perfume  of  peaches  and  pears  attracting  the  respectable  mass-goers  as 
they  turned  home,  and  furnishing  a  picture  like  one  of  George  Lance's 
at  every  street- comer.  The  fruit  was  not  quite  ripe,  certainly,  and, 
though  it  may  seem  heterodox  and  unpoetical  to  say  it,  I  doubt 
whether  open-air  grapes,  melons,  or  peaches  are  really  half  so  luscious 
as  our  hothouse  fruit,  but  they  were  most  beautiful  to  look  at. 
Though  it  was  Sunday,  we  bought  and  ate. 

Another  Sunday  expedition  we  made — our  last — ^which  will  long 
remain  vivid  in  our  memories.  The  rain  clearing  and  the  blue  sky 
coming  back  again — ah!  that  bright-blue  sky  of  France,  seldom 
absent  for  a  day — ^we  determined  to  go  somewhere,  and  some  of  us 
said,  "  Let  us  go  to  La  Garaye." 

Mrs.  Norton's  poem  has  made  well-known  that  touching  story  of 
a  devoted  husband  and  his  beautiful  loving  wife,  whom  a  sudden 
accident  changed  into  a  crippled  invalid  for  life ;  how  they  turned 
their  house  into  a  hospital,  and  both  gave  themselves  to  the  end  of 
their  days  to  the  duty  of  succouring  the  afflicted ;  with  not  only  their 
personal  fortune,  but  personal  care. 

''The  Lady  of  La  Garaye,"  might  or  might  not  have  been  the 
lovely  character  Mrs.  Norton  has  painted  her,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  and  her  husband  wer9  most  individual  and  remarkable 
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people — ^ime  philanthropists  in  an  age  when  philanthropy  was  not 
the  fashion  ;  that  they  quitted  entirely  the  gay  world  in  which  they 
were  bom,  and  hid  themselves  in  this  far-away  nook  among  their 
sick,  whom  they  personally  tended.  For  this  end  they  both  studied 
medicine  and  surgery;  and  the  Comtesse  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
famous  oculist.  They  died — happily,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  brutalities  of  the  Revolution  destroyed  the  fruit  of  their 
labours,  and  made  the  Chateau  of  La  Garaye  the  ruin  it  is  now. 

We  entered  it,  crossing  a  muddy  field  and  still  muddier  wood,  to  a 
farm-house  which  is  made  out  of  come  of  its  out-buildings,  and 
inhabited  by  a  tenant  of  the  present  owner,  who  turns  what  we  call 
in  England  "  an  honest  penny  "  by  showing  it  to  strangers.  It  is 
that  most  touching  form  of  ruin — no  castle,  not  even  a  baronial  man- 
sion, only  a  house.  The  gates  of  the  garden  where  the  Lady  of 
La  Garaye  may  have  cultivated  her  medicinal  plants  are  broken  and 
lichen-covered ;  the  gnarled  apple-trees  still  bear  fruit  in  their  old 
age,  and  that  day  were  a  picture  of  rosy  plenty ;  but  over  every- 
thing is  thrown  the  shade  of  desolation.  Round  the  shattered 
windows,  from  which  many  a  sick  face  may  have  looked  out,  gazing 
its  last  on  this  beautiful  world,  and  many  another  brightened  into 
health  as  it  caught  its  first  hopeful  peep  at  the  half-forgotten  world 
outside — round  these  blank,  eyeless  windows  climb  gigantic  brambles, 
trailing  along  heavy  with  fruit,  as  large  and  black  and  sweet  as  mul- 
berries. We  gathered  and  ate  ;  almost  with  solemnity.  It  was  a 
subject  too  tender  for  much  speaking  about — ^that  of  a  life  which, 
darkened  for  ever,  took  comfort  in  giving  light  and  blessing  to  other 
lives  sadder  than  its  own — a  subject  that  Dickens  might  have  written 
about — ^Dickens,  whom,  as  I  write  his  name  here  almost  wthout 
thinking,  I  start  to  remember  has  been  these  twenty-four  hours — only 
twenty-four  hours — one  of  us  no  more,  but  an  immortal,  disem- 
bodied soul. 

"  Oh,  the  solemn  and  strange 
Surprise  of  the  change ! " 

Whence  are  we  ?  Why  are  we  ?  How  soon  do  we  all  become 
shadows — those  who  are  written  about,  and  those  who  write — 
shadows  as  evanescent  as  the  gentle  ghosts  which  seem  to  haunt  this 
ruined  house,  this  deserted,  weed-covered  garden,  which  scarcely 
more  than  a  century  ago  was  full  of  life — ^life  with  fJl  its  burdens 
and  all  its  blessedness,  its  work  and  sufiering,  pleasure  and  pain,  now 
swept  away  together  into  eternal  rest  I 

We  stayed  a  good  while  at  La  Garaye,  until  driven  out  of  its  plea- 
sant solitude  by  the  apparition  of  the  cicerone,  a  grim-looking 
fermiere,  with  hand  extended  for  the  customary  franc.  Then  we  left 
it  for  ever,  as  one  has  to  leave,  in  travelling,  many  a  pleasant  place, 
which  one  knows  one  is  most  unlikely  ever  to  behold  again  with 
mortal  eyes. 
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La  Garaye  was  the  last  combined  sight-seeing  of  Us  Four.  To  be 
sure,  after  dinner,  some  of  us  wandered  out,  impromptu,  to  look  at 
the  town  in  its  night-aspect — ^rather  dim,  for  the  oil-lamps  are  few,  and 
even  these  never  lighted  when  it  is — or  ought  to  be — moonlight.  So 
the  great  gabled  houses  cast  shadows  black  as  Acheron ;  and  the 
cathedral,  the  seminaire,  and  the  castle  looked  grand  and  gloomy  as 
heart  could  desire.  Only  when  we  suddenly  came  out  on  the  Jardin 
Anglais,  and  leaned  over  the  parapet  which  looks  sheer  down  to  the 
river's  level — and  I  believe  the  rocks  between  which  it  nms  are  at 
that  point  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high — the  moon  came  out 
with  a  burst,  and  made  the  whole  landscape  as  bright  as  day.  It  was 
a  perfect  fairy-land.  I  cannot  paint  it ;  I  can  only  remember.  None 
of  Us  Four  are  ever  likely  to  forget  it  all  our  days. 

Next  morning,  when  the  long-absent  rain,  which  had  so  kindly 
kept  away  from  us,  except  in  very  brief  showers,  during  all  our  tour, 
set  in  in  one  solid,  persistent  down-pour,  we  parted.  The  less  said 
of  partings  the  better.  If  our  readers  are  as  sorry  to  bid  good-bye 
to  us  as  we  were  to  bid  good-bye  to  one  another,  I  may  say,  with 
Mr.  Pecksniff  (oh  I  the  sharp,  sudden  pain  that  comes  with  the  allu- 
sion, the  choking  of  the  throat  over  him  who  will  never  make  us 
laugh  or  weep  any  more  !),  that  **  we  have  not  laboured  in  vain." 
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TO  A  GIFTED  FEIEND, 

ON  BEABJKG  A  DIGTATBD  LETT£B. 


Deab  friend,  methinlffl  when  thus  thy  plenaiy  soul 
Speaks  from  yon  pale  deflEiult  that  lies  so  low, 
The  hale  and  stalwart  by  thy  conch  most  know 

Such  fond  intoleration  to  be  whole 

As  he  who,  where  the  storms  of  battle  roll, 
Himself  nnthrown,  beholds  the  cannon  throw 
His  father  at  his  feet,  and,  while  a  woe 

Of  splendid  shame  dements  him  to  that  sole 
Passion,  above  the  Men  field  looks  round 
The  red  conversion  of  the  baptized  ground 

For  aught  whereon  to  spend  his  sanguine  wealth, 
And,  seeking  not  the  value  but  the  cost, 
Bushes  to  win  whatever,  won  or  lost. 

May  end  this  gross  unwounded  infEimy  of  health. 

Sydney  Dobell. 


VOL.  vn.  0  c 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  FEANCESCA  DA  RIMINI. 


Labge  as  is  the  space  occnpied  by  the  great  name  of  Dante  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  world,  his  works  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
known  to  the  present  generation  of  readers,  save  by  certain  passages 
which  have  by  common  consent  been  selected  as  specimens,  as  it 
were,  of  his  writings.  There  are  certain  well-known  episodes  which 
are  very  generally  read  with  more  or  less  of  genuine  appreciation. 
The  names  of  Ugolino,  of  Pia  de'  Tolomei,  of  Adam  the  forger,  and 
his  longing  for  one  drop  from  the  streams  of  Fontabranda,  and  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  have  become  household  words  among  ns — of 
Francesca  above  all.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  so-shortly- 
told  story  of  Francesca  has  been  read  by  very  many  thousands  of 
readers  who  have  read  no  other  lines  of  the  Divina  Oommedia.  And 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
Francesca  and  the  circumstances  of  her  story,  as  they  may  be 
gathered  from  the  not  very  clear  pages  of  the  Italian  chroniclers. 

Such  a  little  narrative  may  bo  the  more  acceptable  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  such  an  account  has  been  rendered 
possible.  This  has  been  done  mainly  by  the  industry  of  Dr.  Luigi 
Tonini,  of  Rimini,  who  has  published  in  that  city  a  small  volume 
of  <<Memorie  Btoriche  interne  a  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  in  which 
he  has  condensed  the  results  of  a  very  large  amount  of  original 
research.  It  is  inaccurate,  perhaps,  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  before. 
What  Dr.  Tonini  has  done,  another  might  have  accomplished.  But 
the  investigation  was  one  which  required  all  the  patience,  the  industry, 
and  the  opportunities  of  a  genuine  Italian  antiquary  digging  in  the 
archive-mines  of  his  native  city.  And  assuredly  but  for  Dr.  Tonini 
there  would  have  been  small  chance  that  the  substance  of  the  follow- 
ing paper  would  ever  have  been  laid  before  English  readers. 

The  story  has  been  touched  by  the  poet,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in 
the  shortest  possible  manner.  A  great  deal  of  the  exquisite  skill 
manifested  in  the  treatment  of  it  depends  upon  this  delicate  lightness 
of  touch.  To  be  enjoyed  as  a  matchless  gem  of  poetry,  nothing  more 
can  be  required  than  what  the  poet  has  given.  But  a  legitimate  curio- 
sity may  be  felt  as  to  the  real  history  of  personages  who  have  been 
so  celebrated,  and  of  events  which  so  many  eyes  have  wept.  Dante's 
earliest  commentator,  his  brother-poet,  Boccaccio,  has  given  us  the 
bare  facts  of  the  story.  But,  after  the  manner  of  his  time  and  dime, 
he  has  neglected  to  supply  any  of  those  matter-of-fact  particulars  as 
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to  dates  and  places,  which  a  modern  man  and  an  Englishman  feels 
to  be  so  necessary  to  the  fall  comprehension  of  an  historical  fact,  and 
which  are,  as  will  be  seen,  especially  necessary  to  the  right  apprecia- 
tion of  the  story  in  question. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  begin  by  transcribing  the  passage  from 
Dante.  It  will  not  take  mnch  space.  After  comparing  several 
translations  for  this  purpose,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
rendering  of  Longfellow  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  In  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  reproducing  the  exact  meaning,  and  generally  even  the 
construction  of  the  original,  it  is  probably  superior  to  all  others.  The 
absence  of  rhyme,  of  course,  renders  this  more  feasible.  But  also, 
as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  in  those  cases — not  a  few — in 
which  the  meaning  of  the  poet  is  doubtful,  the  poet-instinct  of  the 
translator  has  led  him  to  adopt  the  preferable  one. 

Longfellow  gives  the  passage  as  follows  : — 

"  O  Poet,  willingly 

Speak  would  I  to  those  two,  who  go  together 

And  Beam  upon  the  wind  to  be  so  light. 
And  he  to  me.    *  Thou'lt  mark  when  they  shall  bo 

Nearer  to  us ;  and  then  do  thou  implore  them 

By  love  which  leadeth  them,  and  they  will  come. 
Soon  as  the  wind  in  our  direction  sways  them 

My  voice  uplift  I.    *  0  ye  weary  souls ! 

Come  speak  to  us,  if  no  one  interdicts  it.* 
As  turtle-doves,  called  onward  by  desire, 

With  open  and  steady  wings  to  the  sweet  nest 

Fly  through  the  air  by  their  volition  borne. 
So  came  they  from  the  band,  whore  Dido  is, 

Approaching  us  athwart  the  air  malign, 

So  strong  was  the  a£fectionate  appeal. 
O  living  creature,  gracious  and  benignant. 

Who  visiting  goest  through  the  purple  air, 

Us,  who  have  stained  the  world  incarnadine, 
If  were  the  King  of  the  Universe  our  friend, 

We  would  pray  unto  him  to  give  thee  peace, 

Since  thou  hast  pity  on  our  woo  perverse. 
Of  what  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  speak, 

That  we  wiU  hear,  and  we  will  8i)eak  to  you. 

While  silent  is  the  wind,  as  it  is  now. 
Sitteth  the  city  wherein  I  was  bom 

Upon  the  seashoxe,  where  the  Po  descends 

To  rest  in  peace  with  all  his  retinue  ? 
Ix)V6  that  on  gentle  heart  doth  swiftly  seize. 

Seized  this  man  for  the  person  beautiful 

That  was  ta'en  from  me ;  and  still  the  mode  ofi^nds  me. 
Love  that  exempts  no  one  beloved  from  loving, 

Seized  me  with  pleasure  of  this  man  so  strongly 

That,  as  thou  seest,  it  doth  not  yet  desert  mn. 
Ijove  has  conducted  us  unto  one  death ; 

Cai'na  waiteth  him  who  quenched  our  life  I ' 

These  words  were  borne  along  from  them  to  us.  • 
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M  soon  as  I  had  heard  those  bouIb  tonnented, 

I  bowed  my  face,  and  so  long  held  it  down 

Until  the  poet  said  to  me,  *  What  think'st  thou  ?  * 
When  I  made  answer,  I  began :  'Alas  ! 

How  many  pleasant  thoughts,  how  much  desiro 

Condncted  these  unto  the  dolorous  pass  I ' 
Then  unto  them  I  turned  me,  and  I  spake. 

And  I  began :  <  Thine  agonies,  fVancescay 

Sad  and  compassionate  to  weeping  make  me. 
But  tell  me,  at  the  time  of  those  sweet  sighs, 

By  what  and  in  what  manner  Love  conceded 

That  you  should  know  your  dubious  desires  ?' 
And  she  to  me.    *•  There  is  no  greater  sorrow 

Than  to  be  mindful  of  the  happy  time 

In  misery ;  and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 
But  if  to  recognise  the  earliest  root 

Of  loTO  in  UB  thou  hast  so  great  desire^ 

I  will  do  e'en  as  he,  who  weeps  and  speaks. 
One  day  we  reading  were,  for  our  deb'ght. 

Of  Launcelot,  how  Love  did  him  enthral. 

Alone  we  were,  and  without  any  fear. 
Full  many  a  time  our  eyes  together  drew 

That  reading,  and  drove  the  colour  from  our  faces ; 

But  one  point  only  was  it  that  overcame  us. 
When  as  we  read  of  the  much-longed-for  smile 

Being  by  such  a  noble  lover  kissed, 

This  one,  who  ne'er  from  me  shall  be  divided. 
Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 

Galeotto  was  the  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it. 

That  day  no  further  did  we  read  therein.* 
And  all  the  while  one  spirit  utter'd  this 

The  other  one  did  weep  so,  that  for  pity 

I  swooned  away  as  if  I  had  been  dying. 
And  foil  even  as  a  dead  body  falls." 

Tho  city  which  **  sitteth  on  the  seashore,  where  the  Po  descends," 
is  Ravenna.  Caina  is  the  name  given  by  Dante  to  that  lowest  holgia 
of  hell  to  which  fratricides  are  condemned.  The  book  they  were 
reading  was  the  romance  of  Lancelot  of  the  Bonnd  Table  and  Ginevra, 
Arthur's  faithless  queen.  This  once  well-known  romance  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Galeotto,  who  is  described 
in  it  as  having  acted  as  go-between  to  the  guilty  couple.  And  hence 
the  name  Galeotto  came  to  be  used  commonly  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  which  the  name  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  was  used  to  convey. 
What  Francesca  meant  to  say,  therefore,  was,  "  The  book  served  ua 
as  Galeotto,  the  writer  of  it,  served  Lancelot  and  Ginevra."  And  it 
may  be  further  observed  here,  that  it  was  just  as  well  understood  in 
that  day  as  it  would  be  in  this,  that  the  romance  in  question  was 
thoroughly  adapted  to  act  in  the  capacity  Francesca  accuses  it  of 
acting  in ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  condemned  by  the 
Church  as  immoral.  It  is  true  that  it  had  not  yet  been  authoritatively 
condemned  when  Francesca  and  Paolo   selecte  .1  it  to  amuse  their 
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leisnre  -with  ;  for  Innocent  III.  prohibited  it  by  a  bull  dated  1818. 
The  line  above  referred  to  is  a  difficult  one ;  and  the  commentators  offer 
divers  explanations  of  it.  Bnt  that  given  above  seems  to  the  present 
writer  the  only  admissible  one,  and  clearly  that  intended  by  the  poet. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  tell  the  story  which  Dante  alludes 
to,  rather  than  relates,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Boccaccio,  and  by  the 
contemporary  historians  of  the  period. 

The  first  lliing  to  be  noted  is  that  Francesca  was  not ''  da  Bimini " 
at  all.  The  fact  that  has  made  her  name  a  household  word  among  all 
nations  belongs  to  the  history  of  Bimini,  a  city  of  the  district  called 
Emilia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ;  and  hence  she  has  ever  since 
been  called  by  all  the  world  Francesca  da  Bimini.  But  she  was  in 
truth  Francesca  da  Bavenna.  Her  father  was  Guido  da  Polenta, 
generally  called  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  period  Guido  Minore,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  cousin  of  the  same  name  who  was  some  years 
his  senior.  Boccaccio  mistakenly  calls  him  Guido  il  Yecchio.  This 
Guido  il  Minore  was  "  Signore  "  or  "  Tiranno  "  of  Bavenna,  and  was 
the  first  of  his  family  who  succeeded  in  acquiring  that  position.  His 
forbears  had  held  the  Castle  of  Polenta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bavenna,  as  a  feud  under  the  archbishops.  Hence  they  had  been 
made  "Visconti"  under  these  prelates;  and,  gradually  encroaching 
and  extending  their  power,  had  at  last  imposed  themselves  on  their 
fellow-citizens  as  ''tyrants,"  or  despotic  sovereigns.  It  was  the 
common  story  of  the  foundation  of  similar  Italian  mediroval  sove* 
reignties. 

Boccaccio  does  not  trouble  himself  to  give  us  any  date  whatso- 
ever in  any  part  of  his  narrative;  nor  is  it  easy  now  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  And  yet  much  of  the  special  interest  of  the 
8t6ry  to  Dantescan  readers  turns,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  on 
the  dates  to  which  the  circumstances  ought  to  be  assigned.  Wo 
must  do  our  best,  therefore,  to  get  at  them  as  nearly  and  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  probability  as  we  can.  Lamberto  da  Polenta,  the 
father  of  Guido  il  Minore,  is  first  heard  of  in  history  in  1217,  as  at 
that  time  taking  an  active  part  in  the  politics  and  struggles  of  the 
day.  And  he  is  heard  of  no  more  after  1240,  in  which  year  he  in 
all  probability  died.  His  son  Guido,  after  having  suffered  exile  with 
all  his  family,  succeeded,  by  force  of  arms,  in  recovering  his  position 
in  Bavenna  in  1248.  It  is  known  that  he  was  still  living  a  very 
old  man  in  1807.  And  it  may  be  considered  tolerably  certain  that  ho 
died  not  long  after  that  date. 

It  18  therefore  already  clear  that  Carlyle,  accurate  as  he  usually  is 
in  such  matters,  has  fallen  into  a  great  mistake  when  he  speaks  of 
Francesca's  father  as  Dante's  friend,  and  pictures  to  himself  Francesca 
having  perhaps  sat  upon  the  poet's  knee.*  Dante's  friend,  patron, 
and  host  was  Guido  Novello  (well  known  in  the  history  of  his  family 
•  "  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship.*'    The  Hero  as  Poet. 
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by  that  appellation),  the  grandson  of  Qtiido  il  Minoroi  Franoesca's 
father,  and  son  of  Ostasioi  Francesca^a  brother.  The  "  poei*s  friend  '^ 
was  therefore  nephew  of  the  lady  whose  terrible  story  he  has  ka* 
mortalised. 

Now  Goido  il  Minoroi  the  founder  of  the  Polenta  iamily  as  a 
£a.mily  of  sovereign  princes,  had,  in  the  eourse  of  the  ambiiioufl 
straggles  which  had  succeeded  in  making  him  suchi  fidlen  into  hos- 
tility with  Malatesta,  who  was  engaged  in  doing  the  same  thing  for 
his  family  at  Bimini,  and  sncceeded  as  entirely  as  the  PdentiDs  did  at 
Bavenna.  Of  the  history  of  this  Malatesta  we  have  a  few  dates^ 
which  may  be  given  with  somewhat  more  of  certainty  than  those 
respecting  the  rival  family  at  Bavenna.  He  was  bom  in  1212,  and 
died  aged  one  hundred  years  in  1812.*  His  will,  made  in  1811,  is 
still  extant.  He  married  three  wives.  By  the  first,  of  whom  neither 
her  proper  name  nor  the  date  of  her  marriage  is  known,  he  had  only 
one  daughter,  Bengarda.  By  the  second,  Concordia  Pandolfini  of 
Vicenza,  whom  he  married  in  1248,  he  had  four  sons,  Giovanni, 
Paolo,  Malatestino,  and  Bamberto.  By  his  third  wife,  Margherita  di 
Pandulfo,  whom  he  married  on  the  25th  of  July,  1266,  he  had  one 
son,  Pandulfo,  and  two  daughters,  Maddalena  and  Simona«  Any 
certain  dates  which  we  can  pick  up  here  and  there  will  be  useful  for 
our  present  purpose,  as  will  be  seen  directly;  but  otherwise  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  above  personages  save  the  two 
eldest  sons  of  the  second  marriage,  Giovanni  and  Paolo. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Giovanni,  the  eldest  son  of  old  Malatesta.  But  we  can 
fix  it  within  a  few  years. .  For  as  we  have  seen  his  mother  was 
married  in  1248,  and  we  find  that  he  was  assisting  his  father  in  lead* 
ing  the  partisans  of  the  family  to  battle  in  1275,  in  all  probability, 
therefore,  he  was  at  that  time  as  nearly  as  may  be  twenty-six,  and 
could  not  have  been  much  older.  Neither  has  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Paolo,  Malatesta's  second  son,  been  recorded.  But  the  first  date 
we  find  in  connection  with  him  is  that  of  his  marriage  in  1269.  Atf 
the  second  son  of  a  marriage  which  took  place  in  1248,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  than  nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  marriage ;  and  as  he 
could  hardly  have  been  much  less,  the  date  of  his  marriage  helps  to 
fix  also  the  date  of  his  elder  brother*s  birth.  In  that  year,  1269, 
Paolo  married  Orrabile  Beatrice,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Uberto^ 
Conte  di  Ghiaggiolo.  This  Uberto  had  died  seven  years  before,  in 
1262,  and  Paolo  Malatesta  had  been  betrothed  to  her  some  time 
previously  to  his  marriage.  We  find  also  that  old  Malatesta, 
Paolo's  father,  took  steps  for  possessing  himself  of  the  property  of 

*  That  is,  he  was  certainly  alive  in  1312,  and  was  then  one  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  death ;  bat  he  is  no  more  heard  of.  But  a  very  ancient 
historian  of  Eimini,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  foorteenth  centnry,  Bays,  I 
observe,  that  this  Malatesta  *'  vizit  annos  centum  et  plus,** 
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the  faeiroBS  before  the  marriage  took  place.  The  ''cotmty"  of 
Ohiaggiolo  was  a  fend,  dependmg'in  part  on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ilario 
di  Galatea,  and  in  part  on  the  arohbishopric  of  Bavenna.  And  before 
the  marriage  between  his  son  Paolo  and  the  heiress  took  place, 
Mahitesta  had  already  procured  investiture  for  himself,  on  his  son's 
behalf,  of  the  ^^  county,"  which  was  the  lady's  dower  from  both  the 
above  feudal  superiors. 

Now  the  only  interest  attaching  to  these  facts  lies  in  the  proba- 
bility which  seems  to  arise  from  them,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
youth  of  Paolo  at  the  time,  that  the  marriage  between  him  and 
Orrabile  was  not  a  love-match  at  aU,  but  was  merely  managed  by 
his  father  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  Count  of  Ghiaggiolo's  heritage. 
This  probability  has  not  been  adverted  to  by  any  of  the  commenta- 
tors ;  but  it  certainly  contributes  its  share  to  the  full  comprehen- 
sion and  appreciation  of  the  subsequent  events. 

P^lo  had  two  children,  Uberto  and  Margherita,  by  his  wife ;  but 
we  have  not  the  date  of  the  birth  of  either  of  them. 

Giovanni  Malatesta,  his  elder  brother,  is  known  in  history  as 
.Gianciotto,  or  Sciancato,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
}ame  from  birth.  Some  writers — ^Mr.  Dayman,  the  translator  of  the 
^'  Purgatorio,''  among  others — ^have  hence  been  led  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  his  name  was  Lancelotto.  Besides  being  lame,  he 
was  a  remarkably  ugly  man,  but  a  valiant  soldier,  though  specially 
noted  for  his  sternness  and  ferocity.  Of  his  brother  Paolo^  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  written  that  he  was  particularly  handsome,  and  not 
at  all  given  to  war  or  warlike  things.  He  was  so  remarkable  for 
beauty  that  his  name  has  remained  in  the  history  of  the  &mily  as 
"Paolo  ilBello." 

Now  in  the  year  1275  the  various  interests  and  family  politics 
which  had  caused  the  Polentas  of  Bavenna  and  the  Malatestas  of 
Bimini  to  fJEill  out,  brought  about  the  expediency  of  a  reconciliation. 
And  to  this  end,  it  was  proposed  that  Gianciotto,  the  eldest  son  of 
Malatesta,  should  wed  Francesca,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Guido 
Polenta.  Gianciotto,  as  has  been  seen,  must  have  been  about 
twenty-six  at  the  time.  As  to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Francesca,  no 
documentary  evidence  exists.  She  was  one  of  four  children,  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  Of  none  of  these  is  the  date  of  birth 
known.  But  we  know  that  Lamberto,  the  elder  brother,  must  have 
been  of  full  age  (twenty-one)  in  1280 ;  and  that  the  first  military 
doings  of  Ostasio,  the  younger  brother  (father  of  Guido  Novello, 
Dante's  friend — Lamberto,  the  elder  brother,  having  left  no  legitimate 
o&pring),  belong  to  the  year  1282.  Now  in  those  days  the  first 
appearance  in  arms  of  a  young  noble  would  be  little  likely  to  be 
delayed  beyond  his  twentieth  year.  And  if  the  elder  brother  was 
twenty-one  in  1280,  and  the  younger  were  twenty  in  1282,  we  may 
assume,  without  danger  of  being  very  far  wrong,  that  their  sister 
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Francesea  was  not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen — perhaps  not 
above  fifteen — ^in  1275.  She  was  at  all  events  old  enough  to  have 
already  gained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  celebrated  beauty,  when  she 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  ugly  lamiter  Gianciotto  Malatesta. 

Boccaccio  relates  that  Paolo  was  sent  from  Bimini  to  Ravenna  to 
ask  and  receive  the  hand  of  Francesea  as  proxy  for  his  brother;  and 
that  this  was  so  arranged  by  Guido,  her  father,  in  comphanee  with 
the  advice  of  certain  of  his  friends,  who  told  him  to  have  a  care  how 
he  managed  this  matter,  lest  trouble  and  scandal  should  come  of  it. 
•*For,"  said  they,  "you  know  very  well  what  sort  of  girl  your 
daughter  is — ^what  a  spirit  she  has ;  and  if  she  sees  Gianciotto  before 
the  marriage  is  perfected,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  will  ever  be 
able  to  persuade  her  to  take  him  for  a  husband."  So,  m  order  thai 
trouble  arid  scandal  might  not  covm  of  it,  they  deceived  the  unfortunate 
girl — ^with  the  result  we  know. 

Some  of  the  later  commentators  remark,  however,  that  if  this  story 
had  been  the  true  one,  it  might* be  expected  that  Dante,  the  friend 
of  Francesca's  nephew,  and  wishing  to  excuse  her  fault  as  much  as 
possible,  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  it.  On  the  other  hand« 
however,  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that  it  is  strange  that  Dante, 
as  a  friend  of  the  family,  should  have  ever  mentioned  the  circumstance 
at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  desire  of  both  the  fiuotiilies, 
especially  of  the  Polentas,  to  bury  the  whole  affidr  in  oblivion ;  and 
the  poet  has  been  often  blamed  for  his  ingratitude  to  his  friends  and 
protectors,  the  Polentas,  for  alluding  even  to  the  sad  story. 

Other  ancient  writers  have  asserted  that  the  hand  of  Francesea  had 
been  promised  to  Paolo  Malatesta  by  the  girl's  mother ;  and  in  order 
to  make  such  a  circumstance  possible,  they  quite  gratuitously  assume 
that  Paolo,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  was  unquestionahly  married  in 
1269,  was  in  1275  a  widower.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  shadow 
of  evidence  in  support  of  any  such  supposition  as  this  promise  of 
Francesea  to  Paolo ;  and  the  fact  of  such  a  tale  having  been  put  for- 
ward may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  an  indication  that  nothing  can  be 
considered  to  be  known  upon  the  subject  save  the  fact  that  the  cele- 
brated beauty,  Francesea,  was  married  by  her  family  from  political 
considerations  to  the  notedly  ugly  and  deformed  Giovanni  Malatesta 
in  the  year  1275. 

Further,  it  is  known  that  a  daughter  named  Concordia  was  bom  to 
them.  But  there  is  no  evidence  discoverable  to  show  when  she  was 
bom.  When  old  Malatesta,  the  founder  of  the  £sunily,  was  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine,  making  his  will  in  the  year  1811,  he  made  bequests  to 
all  his  surviving  descendants.  Gianciotto  was  dead ;  but  the  grand- 
father names  all  his  grandchildren,  and  Concordia  among  them.  And 
it  would  seem  that  she  was  at  that  time  single ;  for  no  mention  is 
made  of  her  husband,  as  surely  would  have  been  the  case  had  she 
been  married. 
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Some  of  the  writers  make  mention  of  a  son  bom  to  Giovanni  and 
Francesca,  named  Uberto.  Bat  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  no  other  child  save  Concordia  was  the 
issue  of  that  unhappy  marriage. 

Then  the  contemporary  records  tell  ns  nothing  further  save  the  facts 
immortalised  by  the  poet.  Dante  tells  ns,  indeed,  nothing  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  tragedy,  except  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  fault 
of  the  lovers,  and  such  indication  of  their  death  as  is  conveyed  by 
the  intimation  that  Oaina  (the  place  in  hell  appropriated  to  fratricides) 
awaited  the  slayer  of  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  Dante  touches 
the  story  as  one  that  would  be  known  already  to  his  readers. 

But  Boccaccio  completes  the  narrative  so  far  as  to  tell  us  the 
manner  in  which  the  fratricide  was  committed,  and  the  wrong  against 
the  husband  avenged. 

'^  And  as  Paolo  and  Madonna  Francesca  persevered  in  this  intimacy, 
and  as  Gianciotto  went  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities  as  podesta,* 
having  no  suspicion  in  his  mind,  the  lovers  began  to  live  together  as 
such.  Upon  which  a  faithful  servant  of  Gianciotto,  perceiving  what 
was  going  on,  went  to  him,  and  told  him  all  that  it  so  much  behoved 
him  to  know,  promising  to  give  him,  whenever  he  pleased,  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses  as  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had  told  him.  Upon 
which  Gianciotto,  terribly  disturbed,  returned  secretly  to  Bimini.  The 
servant  watched  till  he  saw  Paolo  enter  the  chamber  of  Madonna 
Francesca,  and  then  brought  his  master  to  the  door  of  it.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  enter,  inasmuch  as  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside, 
he  called  to  his  wife  from  without,  and  pushed  against  the  door  with 
his  shoulder.  Whereupon,  his  voice  having  been  recognised  by  Fran- 
cesca and  Paolo,  the  latter  thought  to  escape  by  a  trap-door  which 
formed  a  communication  between  the  chamber  of  Francesca  and 
another  beneath  it.  Paolo  threw  himself  into  the  aperture  of  the 
trap-door  therefore,  at  the  same  time  telling  his  mistress  to  open  the 
door  to  her  husband.  But  the  matter  turned  out  differently  from 
what  he  had  hoped  ;  for,  in  throwing  himself  down,  a  portion  of  his 
dress  +  was  caught  by  a  nail  which  protruded  from  a  part  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  trap-door.  In  the  meantime  Francesca  had  opened  the 
door,  ready  to  excuse  herself,  and  imagining  that  her  lover  had  ahready 
escaped.  But  Gianciotto,  entering  immediately,  saw  his  brother  hang- 
ing in  the  trap-door  by  his  clothes ;  and,  having  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
ran  to  him  to  kill  him.    Francesca  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself 

*  I^^was  the  almost  tmivcrsal  practice  in  all  the  independent  cities  of  medisBval 
Italy  to  select  the  annual  podest^,  or  chief  exeontive  magistrate,  from  among 
the  citizens  of  some  other  city ;  the  object  being  to  avoid  maladministration  of 
the  ofELce  from  fiEiyoiir  to  friends  or  fear  of  enemies. 

t  Of  his  coretto,  Boccaccio  writes,  and  the  subsequent  commentators  explain 
the  word  to  mean  a  species  of  defensive  garment,  used  for  the  special  protection 
of  the  heart. 
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between  her  lover  and  the  nplifted  hand  of  her  husband.  Whereapon 
that  happened  which  Gianciotto  by  no  means  intended,  for  he  loved 
his  wife  better  than  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dagger,  driven  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  husband,  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  woman 
before  it  reached  Paolo.  But  in  the  next  instant  the  infuriated  man, 
withdrawing  his  weapon,  aimed  a  second  blow  at  his  brother,  and 
killed  him."  Then,  says  Boccaccio,  who  had  just  assured  us  thai 
Gianciotto  loved  his  wife  better  than  his  own  life,  '<  he  left  them  both 
dead,  and  went  straightway  about  his  own  affairs;  and  the  next 
morning  the  two  lovers  were,  with  many  tears,  buried  in  the  same 
sepulture." 

8uch  is  the  account  Boccaccio  gives,  and  in  the  main,  and  in  all 
important  points,  it  agrees  with  those  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  time. 
One  of  the  early  commentators,  the  Cavaliere  Giacomo  Gradonico, 
who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  declares  that 
Gianciotto  had  "  many  times  corrected  "  his  wife  and  his  brother  for 
their  bad  conduct,  and  only  killed  them  when  he  found  that  all  he 
could  say  did  not  avail  to  induce  them  to  amend  it  1  But  this  rather 
strange  view  of  the  matter  is  not  supported,  as  &r  as  I  can  find,  by 
any  other  writer,  and  certainly  not  by  any  probability. 

Nevertheless,  a  difficult  and  not  uninteresting  question  arises  as  to 
the  time  at  which  the  catastrophe  occurred.  Only  two  or  three  of 
the  many  ancient  chroniclers  who  with  more  or  less  detail  record  the 
circumstance  assign  any  date  to  it.  And  it  is  very  dear  that  these 
assign  it  wrongly.  One  account  states  the  tragedy  to  hftve  occurred 
in  the  year  1296,  and  another  puts  it  as  late  as  1812.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  lead  to  the  rejection  of  either 
of  these  dates  without  going  into  the  matter  at  a  much  greater  length 
and  with  more  detail  than  would  prove  interesting  to  an  English 
reader.  They  are  drawn  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ages  which 
must  necessarily  be  assigned  to  a  variety  of  persons  more  or  less 
nearly  connected  with  the  principal  personages  of  the  story,  respecting 
whom  undoubted  documentary  evidence  may  yet  be  found.  It  must 
here  suffice  to  say,  that  the  result  of  much  recent  and  very  carefal  and 
laborious  investigation  is  to  produce  a  very  strong  persuasion  that  the 
tragedy  immortalised  by  Dante's  genius  took  place  m  the  year  1285. 
And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  did  not  take  place  before  1283. 
For  in  December  of  the  year  1282  Paolo  was  invited  by  the  Bepublio 
of  Florence  to  go  to  that  city  as  podesta,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
But  he  did  not  complete  his  term  of  office,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in 
the  February  of  the  following  year,  1283,  he  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  resign  his  functions  and  return  home  on  "  urgent  private 
affairs."  What  these  affitirs  can  have  been  we  have  no  means  of 
guessing,  as  the  contemporary  history  of  Rimini,  and  of  his  family, 
gives  us  no  assistance  whatever  in  doing  so ;  unless,  indeed,  we  accept 
the  conjecture  of  Signor  Passerini,  in  his  article  on  Paolo  Malatesta  in 
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the  eontmnaiiott  of  Ldtta*0  "  Famiglie  (Delebri,**  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  FaoIo*8  passioii  for  his  sister-in-law  that  made  it  intolerable  to 
him  to  be  at  a  distanoe  from  her* 

The  tragedy,  then,  occnrred  in  all  probability  in  1285,  and  certainly 
not  before  1268.  Bnt  Francesea  and  her  hnsband  had  then  been 
married  ten  years,  and  Paolo  had  been  married  to  his  wife  for  sixteen 
years! 

Now  we  think  that  it  may  be  assnmed  that  these  &cts  will  appear 
rather  startlmg  to  the  "  spiriti  gentili  "  who  have  hnng  over  Dante*s 
exquisite  episode,  bnt  have,  as  is  natural,  known  nothing  whatever  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  it  but  what  they  have  learned  from  the  poet 
himself,  or,  at  most,  from  Boccaccio's  commentary. 

It  is  tme  that  Dante  says  no  word  to  indicate  that  the  sad  day  on 
which  Francesea  and  her  lover  read  no  further  in  the  ^'historiaD 
peoeare  dooentes,"  which  betrayed  them,  was  the  iome  day  on  which 
*'  love  conducted  them  to  a  common  death."  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  that  the  vast  majority  of  readers  of  the  celebrated 
lines  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  two  events  related — the  fall 
into  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  it — ^were  not  separated  by  a  long 
interval.  It  is  quite  tme,  also,  that  it  is  still  open  to  us  to  suppose 
that  they  were  not  so  separated.  We  may  still  believC)  if  we  prefer 
it,  that  the  mature  matron,  wife,  and  mother  of  ten  years*  standing, 
and  her  paramour,  a  paterfamilias  of  sixteen  years'  standing,  then 
first  went  astray,  and  were  forthwith  discovered  and  paid  the  forfeit 
of  their  lives.  But  neither  would  this  theory,  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed,  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  reader's  sentiment.  It  is  not 
90  that  Dante's  readers  have  pictured  to  themselves  Francesea  da 
Eimlni  and  Paolo  i  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the 
soul  of  the  stoutest  elderly  gentleman  seeming  <<  upon  the  wind  to  be 
so  light  i "  But  still  the  Paolo  whose  cheeks  turned  pale,  and  whose 
'  limbs  trembled  with  the  emotion  of  the  first-dared  kiss,  is  scarcely 
satisfactorily  figured  forth  to  the  imagination  by  the  presentment  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  the  father  of  a  &mily,  and  in  the  fourth 
lustrum  of  his  married  life !  And  however  little  rare  it  may  be  for 
English  wives  to  be  in  the  full  pride  of  their  beauty  after  ten  years* 
of  marriage,  it  does  seem  extremely  improbable  that  the  love  which 
"  presa  cestui  della  bella  persona,"  should  in  the  case  of  an  Italian 
matron  be  first  excited  ten  years  after  marriage  in  the  breast  of  a 
brother-in-law»  who  has  habitually  associated  with  her  during  all  that 
time! 

We  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  the  conviction  that  this 
was  not  the  condition  of  things  and  combination  of  circumstances 
which  Dante  intended  to  paint.  But,  unquestionably,  Francesea  and 
her  lover  were  at  that  no  longer  romantic  period  of  their  lives  when 
the  punishment  of  their  guilt  overtook  them.  And  we  fear  that  the 
only  theory  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  open  to  us  is  that  which 
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woald  represent  the  fault  thai  called  for  the  husband's  vengeance  as 
including  long  years  of  falsehood,  deception,  and  betrayed  confidence ; 
and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  story  point  to  the  probability 
of  this  conclusion.  Franoesca  had  been  married  against  her  -wishes  to 
a  man  whom  she  not  only  did  not  love,  but  who  was  such  as  to  make 
it  exceedingly  improbable  that  she  ever  should  love  hims  Add  to  this 
that,  according  to  some  accounts,  she  was  already  in  love  with  the 
subsequent  partner  of  her  sin,  must  we  not  needs  conclude  that  the 
moment  when  such  a  lapse  from  virtue  as  she  was  guilty  of  befell, 
occurred  then,  when  she  was  young  and  inexperienced,  when  she  was 
indignant  at  the  cruel  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  her,  v^n  she 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  passion  she  had  conceived  for  him  who 
had  so  unhappily  become  her  brother-iu-law,  and  not  ten  years  after 
all  this  ?  And  if  we  admit  the  conviction  that  this  must  have  been 
the  case,  we  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  credit  the  couple  whom 
the  poet  has  consigned  to  an  immortality  of  romantic  and  poetic 
interest,  and  certainly  not  of  infEtmy,  with  a  ten-years'  life  of  the 
basest  treachery  and  vilest  adultery. 

And  here  follow  one  or  two  considerations  of  a  more  interesting 
nature  to  readers  at  the  present  day  than  any  speculations  as  to  the 
degree  of  guilt  of  the  two  lovers.  What  were  the  sentiments  present 
in  the  mind  of  Dante  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated  episode,  and  what 
the  nature  of  the  sentiments  he  intended  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
his  readers  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  we  should  search  his  exquisite  lines 
in  vain  for  the  smallest  manifestation  of  moral  indignation  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  ten  years  so  spent  by  a  brother  and  a  sister-in-law,  he  a 
fJEither  and  she  a  mother  by  their  respective  mates.  We  do  find  the 
unmistakable  expression  of  the  feeling,  that  they  were  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  and  of  the  tenderest  and  most  loving  pity. 
Now,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  vernacular  literature  to  meet  with  abundance  of  those 
''  historisd  peccare  docentes  "  which  seek  to  extenuate  faults  of  the 
nature  of  that  committed  by  Francesca  and  Paolo  Malatesta,  and  to 
engage  the  reader  to  feel  that  they  are  pardonable,  or  at  least  that 
those  guilty  of  them  may  be  the  objects  of  interest  and  sympathy. 
But  the  point  which  is  worth  observing  is  that  the  writers  of  these 
productions  in  our  own  language  set  about  their  object  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  that  pursued  by  the  great  Florentine  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  modem  English  author,  be  his  own  theolo- 
gical bias  and  opinions  what  they  might,  would  never  attempt  to 
represent  his  hero  or  heroine  as  worthy  of  the  reader's  sympathy, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  object  of  God's  final  reprobation.  And 
herein  may  be  seen  and  studied  a  very  curious  and  deeply-reaching 
difference  between  the  Italian  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  and  manner 
of  feeling.      The  latter  associates  his  own  sentiments  with  those 
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which  he  believes  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Creator  in  a  manner 
which  no  feeling  renders  necessary  to  the  Italian.  The  Italian,  while 
accepting  and  sabmitting  to  the  Divine  power  with  bowed  head,  feels 
no  necessity  of  conforming  his  own  mental  attitude  and  judgment 
thereto.  This  latter  mentid  attitude  is  to  the  northern  man  impos- 
sible. He  must  either  admit  and  feel  that  the  sinner  condemned  to 
eternal  reprobation  is  reprobate  and  detestable  to  him  also  ;  or,  if  he 
fails  to  feel  that,  he  disputes  the  condemnation. 

The  wide-branching  results  of  this  curious  difference  of  idiosyncrasy 
may  be  traced  in  mingled  directions,  and  discovered  to  be  the  key  to 
many  specialties  of  national  character.  But  it  would  need  more  than 
a  few  pages  to  do  so  in  detail ;  and  it  must  suffice,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  have  indicated  a  path  of  investigation  which  curious 
inquirers  into  national  character  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following 
&r  themselves. 

T.  A.  Tbollops. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  ABMY  POPULAR. 

BY  A  STAPP-SEBGEAKT. 


La87  month  we  endeavoured  to  answer  the  question — Why  is  the 
Army  unpopular  f 

How  to  make  it  popular  is  a  question  that  eoneems  vlb  all,  and 
at  the  present  time  demands  serious  eonsideration*  We  will  now 
endeavour  to  answer  this  also* 

But,  before  doing  so,  it  would  be  as  well  to  glanee  at  the  more 
salient  points  of  the  new  Army  Enlistment  Act,  and  see  if  its  iramers 
thoroughly  understood  the  subject  on  which  they  were  legislating. 
As  the  Act  originally  stood,  it  was  proposed  that  men  should  only 
serve  three  years  in  the  ranks,  then  retire  to  the  reserve.  Any  one 
at  all  conversant  with  military  matters  knows  that  such  a  system, 
applied  to  cavalry,  artillery,  or  engineers,  would  never  work.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  is  a  fact,  which  perhaps  does  not  admit  of  easy 
explanation,  that  short  service  has  never  been  popular  with  the 
British  soldier.  With  him  it  is  all  or  nothing.  And  he  has  hitherto 
looked  upon  soldiering  as  his  trade  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  work 
at  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  three  years  have 
been  changed  to  six,  very  few  of  the  recruits  now  enlisting  avail 
themselves  of  the  short-service  clause.  As  to  the  advantages  men 
would  derive  from  belonging  to  the  reserve,  it  would  puzzle  any 
impartial  person  to  define  them.  If  a  man  has  spent  three,  or  even 
six  years  in  the  army,  we  will  suppose  that  he  has  sown  his  wild 
oats  during  that  period,  and  that  he  comes  back  to  his  home  a  wiser 
man,  at  any  rate.  Without  speculating  what  effect  on  his  manners 
and  morals  his  daily  surroundings  during  the  above  period  may 
have  had,  another  question  arises — ^How  will  his  former  or  possible 
employers  look  upon  his  absence  in  the  army  ?  Will  it  be  a  recom- 
mendation in  their  eyes  ?  It  is  doubtful.  It  is  true  he  can  settle  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  supposing  he  wants  to  settle  out  of  the 
kingdom,  to  emigrate,  in  fact.  This  contingency  has  evidently  been 
lost  sight  of.  But  we  will  suppose  this  candidate  for  the  reserve  does 
settle  down,  gets  employment,  or  starts  in  business ;  he  will  naturally 
think  of  marrying,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  fact  of  his  being 
liable  to  be  called  away  from  his  home  would  be  a  recommendation 
in  the  eyes  of  a  prudent  young  woman.  He  marries,  however, 
children  grow  up  around  him,  he  prospers  in  business— how  anxious 
must  such  a  man  be  as  a  husband  and  father  when  the  political 
barometer  indicates  stormy  weather  !  He  may  be  thoroughly  patriotic, 
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bat  he  is  alBO  prudent.     Bhonld  the  worst  come  to  pass,  he  mast 
leave  home  and  basinesfl  and  don  his  uniform  again ;  but  not  among  * 
hia  old  comrades.    He  must  join  any  regiment  to  which  the  autho- 
rities choose  to  post  him,  and  take  his  chance  with  the  rest. 

The  foregoing  are  the  drawbacks  to  the  reserve  scheme,  and  the 
only  offset  to  them  is  an  assured  income  of  fourpence  a  day.  Such 
is  an  outline  of  the  bargain  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  the  cream  of 
our  young  men  would  be  anxious  to  make  witii  the  State,  and  some 
of  the  authorities  are  evidently  surprised  that  their  anticipations  have 
not  been  realised. 

A  system  whereby  we  could  create  a  really  efficient  army  of 
reserve,  on  which  we  could  count  in  case  of  emergency,  is  just  what 
is  wanted ;  but  it  cannot  be  got  so  cheaply  as  some  people  seem  to 
imagine. 

Indeed,  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of  the  imaginatiooi  to  believe  that 
one  section  of  society  will  be  found  so  disinterested  and  patriotic  as 
voluntarily  to  incur  such  grave  responsibility,  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  those  who  are  too  prudent  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment with  the  State  even  for  self<protection.  And  yet  the  framers 
of  the  Act  in  question  evidently  thought  that  this  reserve  clause  would 
be  very  attractive. 

Compelling  a  recruit  to  enlist  for  general  service,  instead  of  allow- 
ing him  to  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  was  another  unfair  provision, 
which  would  tend  more  than  people  are  aware  of  to  keep  the  better  sort 
of  young  men  from  enlisting.  It  was  asking  too  much  from  men  who 
were  firee  agents,  that  they  should  conclude  a  bargain  blindfolded. 

The  abolition  of  bounties  (although  bounties  have  been  only  nominal 
of  late  years)  is,  however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A  bounty 
was  merely  a  bait  which  led  to  desertion  and  dissipation,  and  was 
rather  an  injury  to  the  recruit  than  otherwise ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  no  equivalent  has  been  offered  in  place  of  it.  The 
Army  Enlistment  Act,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  and  all  its  alterations— t.^.,  improvements — are  due 
to  the  practical  knowledge  of  military  critics.  The  aspect  of  a  ques* 
tion  depends  entirely  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  seen. 
Regarded  from  a  private  soldier's  point  of  view,  a  more  one-sided 
piece  of  legislation  has  seldom  been  introduced  into  St.  Stephen's 
than  the  Act  in  question.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  doubts  the  honour 
or  good  intentions  of  those  who  introduced  it.  This  is  another  proof 
how  necessary  it  is  that  law-makers  should  thoroughly  understand 
the  position,  temper,  and  disposition  of  those  for  whom  they  legisn 
late.  There  has  been  so  much  military  legislation  lately,  that  it  has 
rather  tended  to  unsettle  the  soldier's  mind  than  reassure  him,  and 
instead  of  being  flattered  that  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  his 
profession,  he  has  become  suspicious,  and  naturally  asks  himself 
what  next  ?    And  no  wonder-— tpnly  last  year  the  authorities  were 
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iryisg)  only  too  saccesBfolly,  to  drive  good  soldiers  out  of  the  service. 
Men  were  not  only  allowed  to  take  their  discharge,  bat  encouraged 
to  do  so ;  those  whose  first  period  of  service  had  expired,  and  who 
wanted  to  re-engage  in  order  to  earn  a  pension,  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  on  the  ground  that  their  farther  services  were  not  reqaired, 
while  many  strong,  hearty  men,  who  went  to  hospital  with  trifling 
ailments,  were  detained  and  discharged  as  invalids  even  against  their 
will.  Now  we  want  men,  and  cannot  get  them«  Soldiers  no  longer 
associate  the  idea  of  stability  with  their  profession  that  they  formerly 
did,  and  they  have  a  vagae  impression  that  the  military  authorities 
are  less  inclined  to  keep  faith  with  them  now  than  they  used  to  bd. 

A  system  of  short  service,  besides  creating  an  efficient  reserve  force, 
would  almost  do  away  with  pensions,  thereby  effecting  a  great  saving 
to  the  country.  But  if  men  will  not  enlist  on  these  conditions,  there 
is  an  end  of  th^  whole  affair.  As  the  British  soldier  seems  instinc- 
tively to  prefer  a  long  period  of  service  to  a  short  one,  he  must  be 
humoured  so  far ;  but  as  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  any  plan 
which  would  reward  him  for  length  of  service  without  entailing  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  State  deserves  serious  consideration.  Here  are 
two  plans  to  reward  soldiers  for  length  of  service,  without  iacreasing 
taxation.  In  the  first  place,  every  minor  appointment  in  the  gift  of 
the  State, — ^inland  revenue,  customs,  post-office,  the  care  and  custody 
of  Crown  buildrngs  and  lands, — m.  a  word,  every  subordinate  i^point- 
ment  in  the  public  service,  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
blamelessly  served  their  country  m  a  military  capacity  for  a  term  of 
years,  on  condition  that  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications.  A 
wide  field  would  thus  be  thrown  open  to  deserving  merit,  while  very 
strong  inducements  would  be  held  out  to  men  to  perform  their  duties 
efficiently,  and  to  improve  their  education.  These  men  need  not 
receive  a  penny  more  pay  than  the  present  holders  of  these  appoint^ 
ments,  and  being  trained  soldiers,  they  would  still  be  available  as  a 
reserve  force. 

The  second  plan  of  reward  would  be  a  free  passage  to,  and  a  free 
grant  of  land  in,  one  of  our  numerous  colonies.  Considering  the 
millions  of  cultivatable  acres  that  are  lying  waste  in  our  various 
colonial  possessions,  this  plan  is  surely  unobjectionable,  and  no  one 
would  grudge  the  military  emigrant  a  passage  a  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  soldier's  raining  hitherto  has 
hardly  been  of  a  nature  to  develop  those  quaw  tics  which  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  pioneer  colonist — self-reliance,  handiness,  and  indus- 
trious habits. 

His  mind  and  body  were  alike  subjected  to  a  rigorous  repressive 
system  of  minute  interference,  whereby  it  was  attempted  to  regulate 
the  most  trifling  details  of  his  daily  life  and  duty,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  him  an  aatomaton,  who  could  move  as  he  was 
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told  when  on  parade.  To  a  really  intelligent  man,  snch  a  Bystem  was 
simply  annoying ;  but  men  who  were  not  very  strong-minded,  and 
had  not  much  individuality  in  them,  succumbed  to  a  system  which 
seemed  made  for  them,  and  became  perfectly  obedient  so  long  as  they 
were  thus  controlled,  and  perfectly  helpless  when  that  control  was 
removed,  on  the  same  principle  that  if  a  child  with  weak  limbs  is 
constantly  wheeled  about  in  a  perambulator,  and  is  not  allowed  to  try 
to  walk,  it  will  eventually  become  a  cripple.  Thus  it  is  that  many 
old  soldiers  whose  mental  qualities  were  not  particularly  bright  when 
they  entered  the  service,  instead  of  improving,  have  become  the 
victims  of  a  system  which  almost  excluded  them  from  the  pale  of 
rational  beings,  and  have,  when  they  left  the  service,  become  a  burden 
to  their  friends  and  a  nuisance  to  society.  The  amount  of  scientific 
training  that  soldiers  must  now  undergo  before  they  become  effective, 
compels  them  to  exercise  their  thinking  faculties,  and  the  more  these 
fjEusulties  are  developed,  the  higher  must  a  man  rise  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, as  well  as  in  that  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  no  longer  an 
unwarranted  liberty  for  a  soldier  to  exercise  his  reasoning  powers 
— he  is  not  now  told  he  has  '^  no  business  to  think.'' 

Many  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  give  soldiers  useful  and 
profitable'  employment  when  they  are  not  required  for  duty  or 
parade.  Such  a  scheme  has  not  yet  been  systematised — ^indeed,  it 
is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  does  not  require  much  argument  to  show 
how  useful  it  would  be  to  the  soldier  in  keeping  up  his  knowledge 
of  his  former  profession,  or  in  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  a  trade  that 
may  be  useful  in  the  service,  and  must  be  useful  when  he  leaves  it. 
In  India  and  the  colonies  especially  this  plan  might  be  systematically 
carried  out,  and  when  it  has  become  general,  there  will  be  no  reason 
why  soldiers  should  return  to  civil  life  unfitted  for  its  duties.  Then 
military  colonists  would  be  less  likely  to  fail  than  they  would  be  at 
present. 

K  the  authorities  would  only  adopt  these  two  methods  of  rewarding 
soldiers — ^by  throwing  open  the  civil  service  to  them,  and  by  assisting' 
others  to  emigrate,  and  giving  them  a  grant  of  land— a  very  great 
improvement  would  soon  be  apparent  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  -- 
the  recruits,  who  are  now  both  scarce  and  indifferent.  What  makes 
the  above  plans  more  attractive  is  the  fact  that  ^ey  can  be  carried 
out  without  expense,  while  military  settlers  could  look  after  them- 
selves abroad,  and  the  new  civil  employes  would  form  a  reserve  force 
at  home. 

If  men  remain  in  the  service  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  them  must  be  allowed  to  marry  as  heretofore.  This  brings 
us  to  the  question  of  married  soldiers.  There  is  no  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the  army  that  more  urgently  needs  reform  than  the  position 
of  these  men  and  their  wives.  Soldiers  are  allowed  to  marry,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  their  commanding  officer,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
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cent.  This  is  an  indulgence  that  is  reserved  for  good  men.  Let  ns 
see  what  it  is. 

No  addition  is  made  to  a  soldier's  pay  in  the  event  of  his  marriage ; 
the  only  recognised  source  of  income  in  addition  to  his  pay  is  the 
single  men's  washing,  which  is  divided  among  the  married  women. 
Men  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  pay  a  penny  a  day,  and  those  of  the 
in&ntry  a  halfpenny  a  day,  to  have  their  washing  done.  The 
ntimher  of  men*s  washings  a  woman  has  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  she  may  have  as  few  as  five  or  six,  or  as  many  as  ten  or 
fifteen ;  so  that  given  the  number  of  men  and  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  ihey  belong,  a  woman's  gross  earnings  can  easily  be 
reckoned.  She  has  to  find  washing  materials,  &c.,  and  pay  for 
assistance  if  unable  to  do  the  work  herself,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  sha  dearly  earns  all  she  gets.  Nor  is  this  all :  in  some  cavalry 
regiments,  the  commanding  officer's  zeal  for  the  service  outruns 
his  gallantry  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  these  poor  women, 
as  in  addition  he  makes  them  scrub  out  the  rooms  and  wash  up  the 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  things  of  the  room  or  rooms  for  which 
they  wash,  thus  entailing  on  them  several  hours'  hard  work  daily, 
and  corresponding  neglect  of  their  own  homes  and  families.  To  the 
credit  of  the  men  be  it  said,  that  they  frequently  assist  the  women 
in  such  cases,  even  when  they  have  barely  time  to  do  so.  Such  a 
cruel  system  of  over-working  poor  women  is  not  general  in  the 
cavalry,  however.  In  other  regiments  each  stalwart  dragoon  takes 
his  turn  as  housemaid,  and  does  the  cleaning-up  work  for  his 
comrades  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  parade  these  regiments 
are  as  well  disciplined  and  look  as  smart  as  those  in  which  a  man 
cannot  be  spared  off  parade  to  save  the  poor  women  from  such 
hard,  ignominious  toil.  Of  course  soldiers'  wives  are  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  military  discipline.  In  some  regiments  the  orderly 
officer  visits  their  quarters  daily ;  in  others,  the  colonel  prescribes 
the  courtesy  with  which  they  are  to  salute  him  when  they  pass ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  colonel's  lady,  as  female  commanding  officer,  has 
marched  the  women  to  church  in  the  same  manner  as  her  husband 
marched  the  men.  It  is  not  recorded,  however,  whether  on  these  occa- 
sions she  was  equally  successful  in  preserving  **  silence  in  the  ranks." 

The  greatest  terror  to  these  poor  women  is  the  medical  officer. 
If  he  be  at  all  fussy  or  energetic,  he  visits  their  quarters  frequently, 
and  upsets  pots  and  pans,  and  pokes  his  stick  into  every  comer.  As 
there  is  frequently  a  deal  of  overcrowding  in  married  quarters,  these 
visits  are  necessary  ;  but  a  woman  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
decency  and  cleanliness  must  inwardly  rebel  at  such  treatment.  She 
must,  however,  give  no  sign,  or  if  she  did,  she  might  be  reported  and 
turned  out  of  barracks,  which,  unless  she  has  friends  to  go  to,  is 
equivalent  to  starvation.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  many  married 
soldiers  are  comfortable,  and  are  relatively  better  paid  and  better  off 
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than  many  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  most  shameful  grieyanee  to 
which  they  have  frequently  to  submit  has  not  yet  been  adverted 
to.  This  is  their  deficient  accommodation.  If  we  were  to  say  that 
this  accommodation  is  frequently  inferior  to  that  afforded  by  the 
casual  ward  of  a  London  workhouse,  the  assertion  would  appear 
libellous,  and  would  be  considered  untrue.  Without  making  the 
assertion,  however,  we  will  briefly  glance  at  the  subject.  One  room 
to  any  married  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  however  nume- 
rous his  &mily  may  be,  is  all  that  he  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 
service.  Where  rooms  are  unoccupied  he  may  have  the  privilege  of 
a  second  one,  but  such  eases  are  rare  and  exceptional.  It  must 
tax  the  ingenuity  and  care  of  any  woman  when  she  has  a  large 
family  to  make  one  room  answer  for  all  purposes.  What  is  worse, 
these  rooms  are  frequently  small.  Even  in  the  new  barracks  at 
Aldershot  built  so  llttely  this  fault  is  apparent.  There  is  only 
room  for  a  bed,  a  small  table,  and  a  few  articles  of  furniture. 
Where  the  children  are  to  be  put  is  a  problem  which  those  who 
planned  the  barracks  did  not  attempt  to  solve.  But  the  worst 
remains  to  be  told.  If,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  all  these 
email  rooms  are  occupied,  the  remainder  of  the  married  people  are 
told  off  to  unoccupied  huts  or  barrack-rooms — two,  three,  and  even 
four  families  occupying  one  hut  or  barrack-room.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dilate  on  this  subject.  The  fact  of  one  open  room,  without  parti- 
tion of  any  kind,  being  at  once  kitchen,  sitting-room,  bed-room, 
dressing-room,  and  nursery  for  four  families,  is  suggestive  enough 
without  entering  into  details.  Under  such  circumstances  the  terms 
''  home  "  and  '^  fireside "  become  a  mockery.  In  these  cases  the 
husbands  are  glad  to  escape  to  the  barrack-room  for  a  little  peace  and 
quietness,  as  they  say  themselves.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  more 
on  the  subject  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  At  any  rate, 
the  workhouse  system  has  one  advantage — the  sexes  are  kept  apart  r 
Many  married  soldiers  prefer  to  pay  their  lodging  and  live  outside, 
thus  forfeiting  all  advantages  rather  than  submit  to  such  degrading 
association.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised 
Christian  country,  and  the  army  cannot  hope  to  be  popular  while 
health  and  decency  are  thus  outraged.  Marriage  should  either  be 
totally  prohibited  or  suitable  provision  be  made  for  married  soldiers. 

If  a  soldier's  training  was  of  a  more  varied,  comprehensive,  and 
useful  nature,  the  army  would  be  more  popular  with  all  classes.  At 
present  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  a  soldier's  practical  know- 
ledge of  his  profession  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  time 
spent  in  teaching  him,  and  this  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  not 
of  the  soldier.  Steadiness  on  parade  and  in  the  ranks,  and  exactness 
and  precision  in  going  through  the  various  drills  and  exercises 
laid  down  in  our  drill-books,  are  absolutely  insisted  upon  by  our 
military  authorities,  and  most  justly  so.    But  indispensable  as  these 
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qaalifications  are  in  a  soldier,  they  are  not  the  only  things  he 
ought  to  learn.  Becruits  in  the  present  day,  however,  have  many 
advantages  over  their  predecessors  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  existence  of  gymnasia,  and  the  mental  and  bodily  training 
required  of  a  man  before  he  can  efficiently  use  a  rifle,  are  nseful  in 
improving  his  intellectual  and  physical  powers.  What  is  wanted  is 
an  extension  of  this  system,  whereby  a  soldier  will  be  made  more 
useful  as  a  soldier,  and  more  intelligent  as  an  individual.  Instead  of 
drilling  a  man  stupid  by  keeping  him  for  some  hours  daily  on  parade 
repeating  exercises  which  he  could  go  through  in  his  sleep,  so  well 
does  he  know  them,  let  proved  efficiency  be  rewarded  by  exemption 
from  drill,  save  what  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  his  technical  knowledge. 
The  time  thus  saved  could  be  employed  in  many  different  ways  for 
the  soldier's  permanent  benefit ;  besides,  such  a  system,  by  encou- 
raging and  rewarding  proficiency,  would  be  a  wonderful  incentive 
to  smartness  when  on  parade.  Such  a  plan  would  find  little  favour 
with  those  martinets  who  have  drill  on  the  brain,  and  who  think  that 
a  soldier's  proper  place  is  on  parade,  and  that  he  there  learns  all  he 
requires  to  know.  The  objections  of  such  men  should  not  have  much 
weight,  however,  for  in  many  cases  they  can  only  teach  a  soldier  the 
A  B  C  of  his  profession,  and  so  fit  him  for  higher  instruction. 

We  will  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  time 
thus  saved  from  needless  drill  might  be  applied,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  do  more  than  hint  at  them.  A  range  of  workshops,  not 
necessarily  expensive  ones,  should  exist  m  every  barracks,  where 
soldiers  would  have  an  opportunity  of  practising  themselves  in  those 
arts  a  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  alike  in  war  or  peace.  The 
alterations  and  repairs  required  in  barracks  from  time  to.  time,  as 
well  as  the  repair  of  barrack  furniture,  should  be  done  by  soldiers  as 
far  as  possible.  Besides,  in  places  where  there  is  no  commissariat, 
they  should  be  taught  to  bake  their  own  bread,  instead  of  getting  it 
from  a  contractor,  who  is  sometimes  not  over- conscientious,  as  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  some 
time  ago,  will  show.  One  morning  the  prisoners  in  the  local  prison 
reported  their  bread  as  being  bad.  The  prison  authorities  saw  the 
bread,  admitted  the  fact,  and  the  contractor  was  sent  for  to  give  an 
explanation.  He  came  and  apologised  for  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
accident ;  for  it  was  one,  as  he  thus  explained.  He  supplied  the 
garrison  as  well  as  the  prison  with  bread,  and  his  new  assistant  had 
hy  mistake  sent  the  soldiers*  bread  to  the  prisoners. 

Cooking  is  another  most  useful  art,  in  which  soldiers  are  very  far 
behind.  Such  ignorance  is  quite  inexcusable  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
true  we  have  a  school  of  cookery  at  Aldershot,  and  a  trained  cook  in 
every  regiment;  but  those  who  can  remember  a  time  when  such  things 
were  not  in  the  army  see  very  little  difference  between  then  and  now. 

The  great  fault  of  our  system  has  hitherto  been,  in  making  our 
soldiers  perfect  in  drill  and  parade  movements,  while  leaving  then^ife 
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total  ignorance  of  the  practical  duties  of  campaigning.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  taught  all  that  can  be  learnt  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  of  an  army  in  the  field  in  even  less  time  than  is 
now  devoted  to  drill  purposes.  Practical  skirmishing  in  unknown 
localities,  marching  across  country  or  through  a  wood,  reconnoitring 
towns  and  villages  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  resources  and 
capabilities,  attacking  and  defending  improvised  military  positions, 
bivouacking  out  in  fine  weather,  and  marching  off  during  the  night 
without  using  lights  or  sounding  bugles ;  halting  to  cook  their  dinner, 
and  in  the  meantime  entrenching  their  position,  and  as  far  as  possible 
concealing  their  numbers  from  observation  ;  making  temporary  roads, 
or  rendering  roads  temporarily  impassable  ; — in  a  word,  making  the 
most  of  circumstances.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  practical  training 
which  officers  and  men  should  undergo.  All  this,  and  more,  could 
be  done  without  any  injury  to  discipline. 

The  mental  and  moral  well-being  of  our  soldiers  also  requires 
attention.  A  soldier  is  only  brought  in  contact  vrith  his  superiors 
officially.  He  sees  his  commanding  officer  on  parade  ;  his  company 
officers  visit  his  room,  too  often  to  find  fault  with  some  very  trifling 
irregularity.  If  he  has  some  temporary  ailment  and  goes  to  hospital, 
he  sees  the  surgeon,  who  possibly  tells  him  there  is  little  wrong 
with  him.  On  Sunday  he  is  marched  to  church,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, hears  a  regimental  sermon,  as  it  is  called,  wherein  the 
chaplain  bets  forth  the  heinousness  of  the  slightest  neglect  of  the 
Queen's  Begulations, — a  sort  of  second  Bible  in  the  service,  and 
from  which  a  good  sermon  can  be  preached.  A  young  soldier, 
after  a  few  months'  experience  of  such  treatment,  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  his  military  superiors  are  "down  on  him,"  and  he 
endeavours  to  keep  out  of  their  way  as  much  as  possible.  There 
are  many  officers  who  do  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  men,  and 
study  their  welfare ;  but  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

How  seldom,  for  instance,  do  we  hear  of  a  chaplain  lecturing  to 
the  men  on  subjects  which  rightly  pertain  to  his  profession  ;  or  of  a 
medical  officer  giving  them  practical  instructions  on  the  proper  means 
of  preserving  health  and  preventing  disease,  on  the  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness and  good  ventilation  in  their  rooms,  the  effect  of  climate  on 
health,  or  how  to  give  aid  to  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field !  Not 
one  soldier  in  a  hundred  (except  the  hospital  sergeant  and  orderlies) 
has  the  slightest  idea  how  to  assist  in  carrying  a  wounded  man  off  the 
field,  to  temporarily  bandage  a  fractured  limb,  or  improvise  a  tourni- 
quet with  a  smooHi  pebble  and  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or  apply  it 
afterwards.  Yet  all  this  knowledge  might  be  imparted  to  the  men 
of  a  regiment  in  the  course  of  half-a-dozen  short  lectures. 

Officers  of  scientific  attainments  who  could  give  lectures  on  pro- 
fessional subjects  that  would  interest  and  instruct  the  men  seldom 
condescend  to  do  so.  At  present  the  lecturing,  such  as  it  is,  is 
confined  to  the  schoolmasters,  a  body  of  educated  men  certainly,  but. 
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luiless  they  choose  to  step  oat  of  the  beaten  path,  there  is  little  room 
for  the  display  of  their  abilities.  A  magic- lantern  and  set  of  slides 
axe  supplied  to  each  garrison,  and  after  having  been  used  at  one  place, 
the  slides  are  forwarded  to  another.  The  last  afiair  of  this  sort  which 
the  writer  attended  consisted  of  some  dozen  views  of  South  African 
scenery,  with  some  very  fierce-looking  lions  and  tigers  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  then  followed  two  views  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  summer  and  in 
winter ;  and,  lastly,  one  of  those  moving  Chinese  puzzles,  and  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  succession  of  mice  jumping  down  a 
cat's  throat,  and  the  lecture  was  over.  The  latter  portion  of  it  was 
highly  appreciated  by  some  children  who  were  present.  Tis  said 
men  are  boys  of  larger  growth,  and  the  military  authorities  seem  to 
think  so.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  them,  however,  that  what  is 
highly  interesting  to  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  may  not  be 
equally  so  to  one  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  There  are  many 
intelligent  men  in  the  ranks  who  have  got  beyond  the  magic-lantern 
stage  of  instruction,  and  who  would  appreciate  something  more 
solid.  The  army  should  be  a  school  in  which  young  men  might 
receive  a  mental  and  physical  training  that  would  at  once  make  them 
efficient  soldiers  and  more  useful  members  of  society  when  they  lefi 
the  service.  If  this  was  the  case,  respectable  and  intelligent  young; 
men  would  not  manifest  such  reluctance  to  enlist  as  they  do  now, 
nor  would  their  parents  be  so  averse  to  their  doing  so. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  assimilate  the  military  regu- 
lations to  those  of  civil  life.  This  is  decidedly  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  A  soldier  is  still  a  citizen,  and  although  he  must  be- 
under  martial  law  while  serving,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  law 
should  be  made  an  instrument  of  annoyance  and  punishment  by  a 
rigid  observance  of  unnecessary  and  utterly  useless  regulations,  which 
seem  to  have  been  framed  to  annoy  men  rather  than  to  regulate  their 
doings.  The  minor  regulations  of  the  service  must  be  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  they  are  at  present  to  make 
the  service  attractive  to  really  intelligent  men. 

The  purchase  system  is  another  subject  on  which  a  good  deal  has 
lately  been  said.  It  finds  few  defenders,  and  is  evidently  doomed* 
Its  abolition  will  be  an  undoubted  gain  to  the  army,  as  it  is  a  most 
illogical  anomaly  that  money  can  purchase  a  position  which  should 
only  be  the  reward  of  professional  ability.  However,  it  has  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  many  brilliant  officers  to 
the  service,  and  the  subject  must  be  carefully  considered.  The  great 
majority  of  officers  should  receive  a  special  training  to  fit  them  for 
their  duties,  instead  of  paying  a  sum  of  money,  and  becoming  officers 
at  once,  while  a  fair  proportion  of  duly-qualified  non-commissioned 
officers  should  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a 
good  education  and  upright,  gentlemanly  behaviour  must  be  insisted 
on.  A  British  officer  must  still  be  a  gentleman.  Such  a  compromise 
seems  a  feasible  way  to  supersede  the  purchase  system. 
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Bloov,  doatli-smit  lily  pale, 

Blood-red ; 
Thy  stem  is  snapt,  thy  frail 

Fair  leaves  are  slied  ; 
Beneaih  the  trampling  foot 

Thou  liest  low ; 
I  see  from  out  thy  root 

A  swarded  Uty  blcnv. 

Stir,  stir  where  thou  art  laid 

In  slumber  dread, 
Thou  flag  *  out- worn  and  frayed. 

Of  splendour  fled, 
Whereon  the  mould  hath  preyed, 

The  moth  hath  fed. 
Hast  hidden  long  ?  Now  show 

Thy  crimson  dulled  and  riven, 
Thy  fires  that  spread  and  glow — 

To  thee  the  day  is  given. 
A  sword  on  earth  !  o'erhead, 
A  dawn  that  breaks  blood-red, 

A  risen  sun  in  heaven. 


Wake,  echoes  wild  and  vast. 

That  linger,  left 
By  Roland's  mighty  blast  f 

Within  the  riven  cleft; 
Speed,  echoes  wild  and  drear. 

From  hill  to  plain  forlorn. 
And  let  the  dying  hear 

The  loud,  death-freighted  horn 

*  The  Oriflammo  has  not  been  borne  in  the  field  since  the  days  of  Charles  VII. 
In  1536  it  was  seen  in  an  abbey,  almost  devoured  by  moths;  it  was  made  of  red 
BUk,  covered  with  flames  of  gold.     Qtuui  aurijlamma, 

t  The  horn  blown  by  Eoland  in  the  act  of  dying,  at  the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles. 
Of  Roland  it  was  said  "  that  he  might  be  slain,  but  could  never  be  conquered." 
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Of  Boland,  chief  in  pride, 
Who  might  not  turn  nor  yield, 
Doomed  victor  of  ilie  field 

Whereon  he  died. 


Gome  forth,  thon  dauntless  maid, 

To  battle  unafraid  ! 
Art  sleeping  still  ?     They  said 

The  maid,  the  maid  is  dead  ; 
But  now  one  sayeth  **  Kise," 
The  land  thou  lovest  cries — 
Arm !  arm ! !  'tis  France  that  pleads. 
Arm !  arm !  I  *tis  France  that  needs 
The  strength  that  is  not  sold, 
The  smile  unbought  by  gold ! 

Arise  !  thou  champion  strong 

And  desolate  I 
Long  bound,  a  captive  long. 

Twice  snared  by  choice  and  fiate. 
The  Philistine,  the  foe 
Is  on  thee  now !  but  lo, 
Art  thou  not  Samson  ?    He 

Who  burst  his  fetters  late 
At  night,  and  forced  the  door, 
And  on  his  shoulders  bore 

Away  both  bar  and  gate  !  * 
Art  thou  not  he  who  drave 

The  spoilers  forth  ?     Of  thee 
What  would  the  spoilers  crave  ? 

Too  sad  their  sport  to  be. 
Too  strong  to  he  their  slave. 

DoBA  Gbsenwell. 
Dec.  9, 1870. 

♦  Judges  xvi.  3. 
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We  are  now  about  to  redeem  our  promise,  and  to  endeavour  to 
complete  our  survey  of  Browning's  genius  by  a  notice  of  his  longest 
and  most  characteristic  poem :  a  work  in  which  he  has  broken  even 
more  decisively  than  before  with  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
which  is  as  yet  his  last  word  to  the  perplexed,  but  on  the  whole 
admiring,  English  public. 

If  '<  The  Bing  and  the  Book "  fails  to  fulfil  the  most  hopeful 
anticipations  raised  in  the  minds  of  some  readers  by  Browning's 
earlier  poems,  it  nevertheless  falsifies  the  auguries  of  ill  which 
others  have  derived  from  them.  Like  its  own  heroine's  career,  it 
presents  many  easy  points  of  attack.  like  her  true  self,  its  intrinsic 
worth  is  great.  In  each  case  alike  the  evil  is  accidental,  avoidable, 
and  therefore  vexatious  to  the  beholder;  the  good,  deep-seated, 
essential,  but  not  always  immediately  apparent.  Some  of  the  faults 
here  are  so  evident  at  first  sight  that  we  cannot  imagine  them  to 
have  escaped  the  author's  attention ;  and  we  are  forced  to  suppose 
them  to  be  a  portion  of  his  deliberate  design,  tolerable  in  his  sight 
for  its  sake,  though  not  for  their  own.  We  will  mention  one  or  two 
of  these  before  proceeding  to  our  analysis  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of  Browning's  new 
poem  is  redundancy.  There  is  too  much  of  everything  in  it.  Too  much 
of  the  story,  too  many  thoughts  (for  the  heads  into  which  they  are  put), 
too  many  metaphysics,  too  many  metaphors,  and  vastly  too  many 
words.  Nothing  can  be  more  like  real  life  than  the  way  in  which  the 
story  of  "  The  Bing  and  the  Book  "  reverberates  through  its  pages ;  first 
discussed  by  unconcerned  persons,  then  given  in  as  evidence  or  con- 
fession, then  sifted  to  form  the  ground  of  a  judicial  sentence ;  but  the 
echo  grows  tiresome  after  awhile.  When  we  have  heard  the  tale  of 
Count  Guido's  crime  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time,  ingenious  as  the 
author  is  in  making  each  repetition  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject, 
we  wish  to  shut  our  ears  against  any  further  information.  Art's  first 
office,  selection,  has  been  here  very  imperfectly  discharged ;  and  the 
result  is,  a  considerable  waste  of  the  reader's  time  and  patience.  If 
a  needless  expenditure  of  words  is  involved  in  the  very  plan  of  the 
work,  they  are  wasted  with  yet  more  reckless  profusion  by  the  way 
in  which  that  plan  is  carried  out.  The  speakers  here  differ  from  one 
another  in  various  important  respects ;  but  they  are  all  alike  in  one 
thing :  their  excessive  love  of  talk.     The  criminal  before  his  judges. 
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the  Pope  in  his  study,  the  victim  npon  her  death-hed,  talk  as  calmly 
and  as  persistently  as  the  advocate  who  is  paid  for  the  exertion,  and 
as  the  very  idler  in  the  street.  There  is  an  abundance  of  metaphorical 
illustration  even  from  lips  that  **  breathe  their  words  in  pain ;  "  philo- 
sophical and  theological  disquisitions  are  pursued  through  many  pages 
by  minds  wearied  after  a  long  day's  labour,  or  tortured  by  approach- 
ing doom ;  while  no  matter,  which  has  even  the  remotest  bearing  on 
the  case,  escapes  being  •*'  at  every  point  twice  done  and  then  done 
double  "  for  our  enlightenment — now  by  friendly  and  now  by  hostile 
hands.  This  affluence  of  talk  dilutes  many  a  fine  thought  till  it  ceases 
to  be  striking,  and  impairs  the  effect  often  of  a  good  simile  by  follow- 
ing it  up  with  an  inferior  one.  But  its  most  observable  result  is  thai 
it  has  swelled  the  poem  before  us  to  a  size  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
adventures  of  the  pious  -tineas,  or  of  the  wise  Ulysses ;  nay,  larger 
by  some  three  thousand  lines  than  the  *'  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  itself. 
It  has  the  gigantic  proportions  of  one  of  Carlyle's  histories ;  who,  like 
most  of  our  modern  historians,  disregards  Sydney  Smith's  entreaty  to 
remember  the  Flood,  and  persists  in  crediting  his  readers  with  the 
leisure  and  opportunities  of  an  antediluvian  existence.  But  it  is 
mournful  to  see  our  poets  too  beginniug  to  adopt  the  same  theory, 
and  insist  on  constructing  their  works  of  art  upon  a  scale  so  ill  suited 
to  our  abbreviated  life.  In  *'The  Ring  and  the  Book"  '*the  lofty 
verse  "  is  built  up  several  stories  too  high.  Some  of  its  courses  are 
of  brick,  and  only  some  of  marble.  A  fairy-wand  which,  leaving 
these,  should  remove  those,  would  much  enhance  the  beholder's 
pleasure. 

The  next  thing  in  this  poem  remarkable  even  by  a  superficial 
glance,  is  the  boldness  with  which  its  author  has  flung  away  one  of 
his  legitimate  holds  on  his  reader's  curiosity.  He  sets  out  by  telling 
you  the  main  facts  of  his  story,  and  the  fate  of  its  principal  per- 
sonages ;  bidding  you  concentrate  your  whole  interest  on  the  question 
of  their  respective  izmocence  or  guilt.  Not  Thackeray  himself,  even  in 
his  latest  days,  could  be  more  frank.  Now  this  also  (well  as  the 
result  may  seem  to  justify  Browning's  audacity)  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  Anxiety  to  know  how  a  story  will  end  is  a  very  legitimate, 
though  not  the  highest,  source  of  interest ;  and  it  befits  a  wise  writer 
never  needlessly  to  stop  up  a  single  avenue  of  pleasure.  Guide's  fate 
might  have  been  left  uncertain  until  the  end,  with  no  loss  that  we  can 
discover,  and  with  very  considerable  advantage. 

The  third  point  which  must  surprise  most  readers  is  the  nature  of 
the  story  here  to  be  narrated  at  such  unprecedented  length,  and  with 
such  quiet  confidence  in  their  unexhausted  powers  of  attention.  What 
can  there  be  so  long  to  engage  our  interest  in  a  cruel  murder ;  the 
steps  to  which  are  various  degrees  of  baseness ;  the  hand  committing 
which  is  prompted  by  the  most  ignoble  of  motives  ?  Nor  will  their 
confidence  be  restored  by  noticing  that  the  poet  here  follows  the 
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example  of  certain  novelists,  and  appoints  various  spokesmen  to  tell 
that  story  in  detail,  the  main  outline  of  which  he  has  already  (con- 
trary to  their  practice)  revealed;  thus  threatening  those  who  read 
with  the  tedium  of  one  of  lUchardson's  novels,  without  its  slow- 
gathering,  but  finally  absorbing  interest.  Yes !  there  is  no  question 
about  the  matter.  This  time  Browning  runs  his  race  very  heavily, 
and  (in  three  respects  at  least)  quite  needlessly  weighted.  All  the 
more  reason,  therefore,  to  cheer  him  when,  to  our  surprise,  but  to 
our  unfeigned  pleasure,  he  stands  triumphant  at  the  goal.  For  this 
book  which  the  faults  we  have  named  might  (and  would  in  any  other 
case)  have  made  insufferably  wearisome,  is  rendered  instead  pro- 
foundly interesting  by  its  great  compensating  merits.  While  impartial 
judges  must  fine  its  author  for  his  disregai^d  of  rules,  and  for  the  evil 
example  which  he  has  set  (alas !  for  our  incautious  youth  if  they  try 
to  follow  it),  they  cannot  refuse  to  crown  him  for  his  courage,  nor 
can  they  fail  to  admire  the  power  of  thought  and  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  have  sustained  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
xmexampled  feat. 

The  tale  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  poem  is  briefly  this.  Count 
Guido  Franceschini,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Arezzo,  has  sought  to  repair  its  broken  fortunes  by  a  wealthy 
marriage  with  a  plebeian  house  in  Home.  The  parents  of  his  young 
wife,  Pompilia,  make  their  goods  over  to  their  son-in-law ;  who  on 
his  side  ofiers  them  a  home  in  his  palace.  But  there  h«  renders  the 
foolish,  fond  old  pair  so  wretched,  that  they  are  thankful  to  escape 
from  him,  leaving  daughter  and  goods  behind.  No  sooner,  however^ 
do  they  find  themselves  once  more  safe  in  Bome,  than  the  supposed 
mother,  Yiolante,  confesses  to  her  husband,  Pietro,  that  Pompilia  is 
in  truth  not  their  own  child,  but  an  infant  whom  she  bought  from 
its  wretched  mother,  and  knowing  his  wish  for  children,  imposed  on 
him  as  their  own.  This  discovery  enables  the  old  man  to  retaliate 
on  the  Count  (who,  of  course,  considers  it  invented  for  that  very 
purpose)  by  reclaiming  from  him  the  wealth  bestowed  in  error  on  a 
stranger's  child.  Guido  (unable  to  strike  her  foster-parents  at  Bome) 
takes  his  revenge  on  the  unhappy  Pompilia.  Not  contented  with 
every  other  kind  of  cruelty,  he  last  of  all  aims  at  her  soul ;  and  tries 
by  wicked  devices  to  entangle  her  in  a  correspondence  with  the  gay 
young  canon,  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi.  His  design  is  baffled  by 
Pompilia*s  innocence,  and  by  the  impression  which  her  goodness 
produces  on  the  young  priest's  mind.  Nevertheless,  a  strange  result 
follows.  The  unhappy  woman  begins  to  look  forward  to  a  heaven- 
sent consolation ;  and  resolves  to  do  for  the  safety  of  her  expected 
child  what  she  scorned  to  do  for  her  own.  Powerless  herself  in  her 
tormentor's  hands,  she  summons  Caponsacchi  to  her  aid,  and  bids 
him  see  her  safe  to  Bome.  He  obeys.  Much  scandal  follows ;  but 
Pompilia's  chief  end  is  gained.   Her  babe  is  bom  beneath  her  adopted 
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parents'  roof,  a  villa  near  Borne ;  a&d  so  sets  its  nnnatnral  father  free 
to  follow  the  promptings  of  his  hate.  Till  now  he  has  spared 
Pompilia's  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  to  which  he  can  only  lay 
claim  in  her  name.  Now,  as  his  infant's  guardian,  his  claim  will  be 
as  good  after  as  before  her  death.  He  goes  to  the  villa  with  four 
accomplices  a  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  his  child,  kills  the  two  old 
people,  and  leaves  his  wife  for  dead,  in  trath,  mortally  wounded ;  but, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  mischance,  he  is  arrested  before  he  can  regain 
the  Tuscan  territory,  tried  at  Rome,  found  guilty,  and  beheaded 
according  to  his  deserts.  Of  all  these  events,  only  the  last  three  have 
yet  to  happen  when  the  poem  begins. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  author  tells  us  he  found  in  an  old 
book,  containing  an  account  of  the  trial ;  such  the  facts  with  which 
he  proposes  to  blend  the  amount  of  fancy  needed  to  bring  out  the 
truth  contained  in  them,  and  so  make  ''  The  Book,"  even  as  virgin 
gold  requires  the  slight  foreign  admixture's  support  to  round  it  into 
"  The  Bing." 

The  Count's  villainy,  which,  unrelieved  by  one  single  good  quality, 
would  have  disgusted  most  artists  with  the  undertaking,  has  not  re- 
pelled Browning.  That  ardent  student  of  human  nature  never  objects, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  desert  primrose-path,  or  rose-garden,  for  the 
foulest  mud  of  the  most  fetid  alley,  provided  it  offer  him  a  chance  of 
picking  up  a  new  and  curious  specimen  from  its  depths.  To  him, 
now  as  of  old,  what  to  ordinary  minds  would  be  repulsive,  possesses 
a  strange  power  of  attraction  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  much  en- 
J03rment  in  depicting  this  vulpine  nature,  this  man  without  heart  or 
conscience,  misled  by  vain  confidence  in  his  intellectual  superiority, 
turning  and  doubling  through  many  an  artful  maze,  but  brought  to 
bay  at  last. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  dramatic  skill  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  this  design  is  not  without  defects.  Even  in  the  best 
speeches,  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Browning's  style — a  style  strange 
enough  in  one  man,  impossible  to  be  natural  to  many — are,  as  usual, 
continually  interfering  with  the  desired  illusion.  And  even  where 
the  author  has  most  entirely  sunk  his  own  personality  in  the  speaker's, 
the  mode  of  expression  irresistibly  suggests  to  us  that  he  has  trans- 
lated that  other  man's  thoughts  into  his  own  language  before  pre- 
senting them  to  us.  In  other  cases  the  personation  becomes  apparent; 
80  that  though  the  features  of  the  mask  admirably  resemble  the  person 
represented,  and  the  drapery  sweeps  down  in  majestic  folds,  as  if  to 
enshroud  his  very  form,  yet  under  these  disguises  the  actor's  voice 
betrays  him.  We  hear  an  idiotic  advocate  deviate  into  good  sense  in 
a  way  which  we  know  it  can  never  be  the  creature's  own  "  naturd 
to."  A  Pope  amazes  us  by  calmly  treading  paths  of  theological 
speculation,  which  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  would  have  shunned  as 
leading  straight  to  the  bottomless  pit.     Alas !  for  what  Count  Guido 
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calls  in  his  review  of  bis  own  failure,  *^  Artistry 's  haunting  curse,  the 
Incomplete;"  though  in  Browning's  case  it  is  the  over-complete 
which  generally  does  the  mischief.  And  if  (taking  warning  by  the 
fate  of  the  finest  tragedy  produced  in  the  last  century,  which  our  own 
will  scarcely  read  even  in  its  abbreviated  form)  he  would  try  to  avert 
Clarissa's  doom  from  Pompilia,  by  shortening  her  record  with  his 
own  hand,  his  poem  would  gain  as  much  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view  as  in  its  chances  of  popularity  with  the  British  public  of  the 
future. 

This  much  premised,  we  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  examination. 

The  author's  prologue  ended,  before  the  principal  actors  enter,  we 
are  to  hear  how  the  men  of  their  time  regarded  their  case.  A  speaker, 
who  represents  the  opinion  obtaining  in  one  half  of  Borne,  tells  the 
husband's  story.  We  hear  of  an  unfaithful  wife  who  had  drugged, 
robbed,  and  deserted  her  lord ;  falling  a  sacrifice  to  his  just  but  tardy 
vengeance  after  having  given  the  crowning  proof  of  her  guilt.  Then 
the  spokesman  of  the  city's  other  half  takes  the  young  wife's  side ;  and 
shows  her  to  us  as  she  lies  ayvifrOiitra  (^oya>,  cleared  of  all  calumnies  by 
the  death- stroke — Shaving,  according  to  her  prayer,  survived  her  many 
wounds  long  enough  to  show  the  truth.  Then  again  we  overhear  a 
third  speaker,  with  whom  black  is  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very 
white,  who  discusses  the  matter  in  an  aristocratic  saloon,  and,  with 
great  show  of  impartiality,  tries  to  make  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the 
blame.  Up  to  this  time  the  reader's  mind  is  meant  to  be  in  suspense. 
He  knows  not  which  tale  is  true ;  whether  to  condemn  or  to  excuse 
the  Count,  whether  to  pity  or  to  blame  his  victim.  But  now  the  two 
speakers  step  forth  who  are  to  make  all  clear ;  in  the  height  of  whose 
love  and  hatred  the  hidden  shapes  of  good  and  evil  are  to  be  revealed 
— ^the  young  priest  who  once  saved,  the  husband  who  slew,  Pompilia. 
Their  speeches  are  by  far  the  best  and  most  dramatic  in  the  whole 
poem.  Each  unintentionally  displays  his  own  character — Count 
Guido  in  the  stress  and  pressure  of  his  fight  for  life ;  Caponsacchi  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  anguish  over  the  noble  Hfe  new- spilt.  In  the 
lurid  glare  of  Pompilia' s  advancing  funeral  torches  the  one  form 
gathers  blackness,  the  other  light,  while  Guido  discloses  the  hate, 
and  Caponsacchi  the  love,  which  prudence  would,  in  calmer  moments, 
have  bidden  each  alike  conceal.  Guido  speaks  like '  one  who  has 
wit  enough  to  speak  out  when  frankness  seems  likely  to  serve  him 
better  than  deceit ;  Caponsacchi  like  one  who  loves  the  truth  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  Count's  so-called  confession  is  an  artful  justification  of  the 
deed  which  he  cannot  deny,  confronted  as  he  is  by  the  deposition  of 
its  still  Hving  witness.  It  is  a  tale  of  intolerable  wrongs  borne  with 
only  too  much  patience ;  and  it  is  told  plausibly  enough  to  make  the 
reader  waver,  at  least  to  the*  extent  of  holding  Guido  an  honest  be- 
liever in  his  wife's  guilt.     The  Count  is  too  wise  to  try  to  pass  for  an 
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amiable  man  or  a  loving  husband.  He  owns  cynically  enongh  that, 
in  his  marriage  bargain  with  Pompilia's  mother,  though  he  reckoned 
on  the  poor  child's  love  being  thrown  in  as  a  matter  of  course, 

*'  Ab  -when  I  buy,  timber  and  twig,  a  tree, 
I  buy  the  song  o    the  zdghtmgale  inaido  ;'* 

yet  he  saw  in  such  a  prosaic  aH'air  as  marriage  no  reason  to  ransack 
for  his  unhappy  young  wife's  benefit,  on  his  own  part, 

'*  Those  old  odd  comers  of  an  empty  heart 
For  remnanta  of  dim  lore  the  long  disiued, 
And  dusty  crumbhngs  of  romance.*' 

Bui  Guido  powerfully  bespeaks  his  judges'  pity,  noble  themselves,  for 
the  falling  fortunes  of  his  noble  house,  cast  to  the  ground  by  the  very 
hand  which  strove  to  stay  their  fall ;  for  its  great  name  irretrievably 
tarnished  by  what  Bhould  have  restored  its  lustre. 

<'  The  poor  old  noble  house  that  drew  the  rags 
0'  the  Franceschini's  once  superb  array 
Oeee  round  her,  hoped  to  slink  unchallenged  by,** 

made  now  a  by- word  in  the  city.     The  ruined  hopes  of 

**  A  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  the  like 
That  looked  up  to  my  face  when  dajB  were  dim 
And  £Euicied  they  found  light  there,  plead  for  compoaiion." 

In  spite  of  our  better  judgment,  we  pity  the  Count  as  he  gives  the 
details  of  his  life's  last  venture  and  of  its  miserable  failure ;  we  com- 
miserate the  man  as  he  shows  himself  to  us  (after  the  revelation  of 
his  wife's  origin,  the  scandal  of  her  flight,  his  own  vain  effort  to  get 
his  wretched  marriage  annulled)  sitting  lonely  and  sad  in  his  dark  and 
cheerless  gallery,  and  saying  to  himself — 

**  Let  me,  a  man,  manfully  meet  the  fact. 
Confront  the  worst  o*  the  truth,  end,  and  have  peace. 
I  am  irremediably  beaten  here, — 

•  •  •  «  • 

They  hare  caught  me  in  the  carem  where  I  foil. 
Covered  my  loudest  cry  for  human  aid 
With  this  enormous  paring-stone  of  shame. 

•  «  •  •  « 

Why  claim  escape  from  man's  predestined  lot 
Of  being  beaten  and  baffled  ?  " 

Then,  as.  a  thunder>clap  to  startle  him  out  of  acquiescence  in  his  sor- 
rows, comes  the  birth  of  that  boy  who  can  now  only  perpetuate  his 
family's  disgrace ;  who,  on  even  the  most  favourable  and  incredible 
supposition,  is  to  him 

'^  The  child  I  had  died  to  see  though  in  a  dream. 
The  child  I  was  bid  strike  out  fqr,  beat  the  ware     ' 
And  bafDe  the  tide  of  troubles  where  I  swam, 
80  I  might  touch  shore,  lay  down  life  at  last 
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At  the  feet  so  dim  and  distant  and  divine 

Of  the  apparition,  as  'twere  Mary's  babe 

Had  held,  through  night  and  stomif  the  torch  aloft, — 

Bom  now  in  very  deed  to  bear  this  brand 

On  forehead,  and  curse  me  who  could  not  save." 

Then,  says  Guido,  he  wavered  no  longer.  Honour  called  him ;  he 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  righted  himself  at  last.  The  stroke  which 
revenged  his  wrongs  was  dealt  for  every  husband  and  father  in  Bome. 
Sorely  his  judges  will  give  him  an  honourable  acquittal,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  they  will  have  mercy  on  a  sorely-tried  man,  and  restore 
him  to  that  son  whom  he  promises  to  take  on  their  word  for  his ;  to 
that  old  mother  for  whose  sake  he  asks  that  she  may 

'*  Come  break  her  heart  upon  my  breast, 
Not  on  the  blank  stone  of  my  nameless  tomb." 

The  skill  shown  in  this  speech  is  great,  alike  in  the  art  of  its  speaker 
and  in  his  mistakes.  Its  utter  falsehood  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  comparing  it  with  Guide's  last  words  in  the  fourth  volume.  Mean- 
time its  force  and  pathos  are  great ;  but  no  less  worthy  of  notice  are 
its  indirect  revelations  of  a  mean  and  selfish  nature,  made  uncon- 
sciously by  the  Count  while  seeking  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage ; 
whilst  cleverest  and  most  natural  of  all  is  his  one  imprudence,  when, 
by  claiming  his  son  at  the  promptings  of  his  avarice  (or  by  one  of 
those  oversights  which  every  one  who  lies  at  great  length  is  sure  to 
make),  he  indirectly  acquits  his  unhappy  wife,  and  owns  his  disbelief 
in  his  own  story. 

The  next  speech  (Caponsacchi's)  is  equally  good.  Here  Browning's 
capital  delineation  of  an  honest  and  ingenuous  nature  contrasts  well 
with  the  preceding  portrait.  Count  Guido's  falsehoods  were  very 
plausible ;  but  they  carried  no  conviction  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  listen  to  Caponsacchi  and  doubt  a  single  one  of  his 
assertions,  for  they  bear  the  very  impress  of  truth.  He  speaks  as 
one  who  has  no  more  to  do  with  Ufe.  He  knows  that  men  will  believe 
him  now — now,  when  (sad  perversity  of  human  things  !)  their  belief 
comes  too  late  to  save  the  innocent.  He  turns  more  in  sadness  than 
in  wrath  to  the  judges  who  once  gave  no  heed  to  his  tale  ;  who,  by 
declining  before  either  to  fully  acquit  or  to  condemn,  left  the  gate 
open  at  which  murder  has  entered : — 

*•  You  were  wrong,  you  see  :  that's  well  to  see  though  late. 
That's  aU  we  may  expect  of  man,  this  side 
The  grave :  his  good  is — knowing  he  is  bad. 

Thus  will  it  be  with  us  when  the  books  ope 
And  we  stand  at  the  bar  on  judgment  day. 

«  •  •  «  « 

My  port 
Is  done ;  i'  the  doing  it,  I  pass  away 
Out  of  the  world.    I  want  no  more  with  earth. 
Let  me,  in  heaven's  name,  use  the  very  snuff 
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0'  thQ  taper  in  one  last  spark  shall  show  truth 
For  a  moment,  show  Pompilia  who  was  true ! 
Not  for  her  sake,  but  yours :  if  she  is  dead. 
Oh,  Sirs,  she  can  be  loved  by  none  of  you 
Most  or  least  priestly !    Saints,  to  do  us  good, 
Must  be  in  heaven,  I  seem  to  understand : 
We  never  find  them  saints  before  at  least. 
Be  her  first  prayer  then  presently  for  you — 
She  has  done  the  good  to  me." 

How  great  that  good  was,  the  young  man  proceeds  to  tell ;  agonised 
as  he  speaks  by  the  thought  that  even  now 

^  The  snow-white  soul  that  angels  fear  to  take 
Untenderly," 

is  passing  away  from  earth.  He  tells  how,  a  frivolous  man  of  £ashion, 
a  high-bom  idler  then,  he  was  aroused  to  better  thoughts  by  his  very 
first  sight  of 

'*  A  lady,  young,  taU,  beautiful,  strange  and  sad ;" 

whose  Madonna  brow  he  strives  to  depict ;  and  how 

*'  The  dark  orbs  dwelt  deep  underneath, 
Looked  out  of  such  a  sweet  sad  heaven  on  me — 
The  lips,  compressed  a  little,  came  forward  too, 
Careful  for  a  whole  world  of  sin  and  pain. 
That  was  the  face  her  husband  makes  his  plea 
He  sought  just  to  disfigure." 

Caponsacchi  shows  a  heart  sound  (despite  past  follies)  at  the  core,  by 
his  indignant  declaration  that  he  never  gave  an  instant's  credence  to 
the  hateful  letters  (her  husband's  forgeries)  which  purported  to  come 
to  him  from  Pompilia.  When  she  sent  for  him  he  disbelieved  the 
message,  and  only  went  to  shame  Count  Guido  by  detecting  his 
artifices.     But  to  his  utter  amazement — 

"  There  at  the  window  stood 
Framed  in  its  black  square  length,  with  lamp  in  hand, 
Pompilia ;  the  same  great,  grave,  grieffal  air, 
As  stands  in  the  dusk  on  altar  that  I  know. 
Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell, 
Our  I/ady  of  aU  the  Sorrows." 

She  entreated  him  to  save  her ;  her  last  hope,  since  she  had  invoked 
the  aid  of  archbishop,  governor,  and  confessor,  alike  in  vain.  She 
implored  him  to  take  her  to  her  foster-parents  at  Bome,  away  from 
that  husband  of  whom  she  said — 

"  He  laid  a  hand  on  me  that  burned  all  peace, 
AU  joy,  all  hope,  and  last  all  fear  away, — 
Dipping  the  bough  of  life,  so  pleasant  once. 
In  fire  that  shrivelled  bud  and  leaf  alike." 

To  the  young  priest  it  seemed  sin  to  reject  her  prayer,  be  the  con- 
sequence of  granting  it  what  it  might;  for  he  felt  as  he  gazed  on 
Pompilia — 
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"  There  was  no  duty  patent  in  the  world 
Like  daring  try  be  good  and  true  myself, 
Leaving  the  shows  of  things  to  the  Lord  of  Show 
And  Prince  o*  the  Power  of  the  Air." 

He  describes  her  subsequent  flight,  and  how  he  cared  for  her  through 
its  course  as  a  brother  might  for  his  sister.  He  knows  his  judges  will 
take  his  word  for  that  now — now,  when  it  matters  so  little  whether 
they  believe  or  no.  And  he  has  a  mournful  pleasure  in  dwelling  on 
its  incidents ;  breaking  off  wildly  while  recounting  traits  of  Pompilia's 
goodness,  to  exclaim — 

"  They've  killed  her,  Sirs. 
Can  I  be  calm?" 

And  now  Gaponsacchi's  task  is  done.  He  has  shown  the  judges,  in 
revealing  the  real  character  of  the  murdered,  what  manner  of  man 
was  her  destroyer ;  and  pointed  at  him,  slinking  out  of  the  sight  even 
of  the  condemned  host,  fit  company  for  Judas  alone.  He  suffers  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  bliss  he  would  have  enjoyed 
himself,  had  Heaven  allotted  to  him  this  pearl  which  Guido  has 
trampled  to  powder — ^this  Pompilia,  who  will  never  now  make  child 
or  husband  happy : — 

"  Sirs,  I  am  quiet  again.    You  see  we  are 
So  Tery  pitiable,  she  and  I, 
Who  had  conceivably  been  otherwise," 

and  then  at  last  the  young  priest  gives  way  to  his  anguish ;  over- 
powered by  the  thought  of  what  life  might  have  been  to  him,  shared 
with  such  a  woman. 

"  To  leam  not  only  by  a  comet's  rush 
But  a  rose's  birth, — not  by  the  grandeur,  God — 
But  the  comfort,  Christ.    All  this,  how  far  away ! 

•  •  *  *  • 

0  great,  just,  good  God !    Miserable  me ! " 

So  at  length  we  attain  to  certainty.  Our  last  lingering  suspicion 
is  dispelled,  and  Guidons  guilt  and  Pompilia's  innocence  appear  in 
their  true  colours.  And  we' come  to  see  a  fresh";  instance  of  that 
"  irony  of  fate,"  which  is  the  key-note  of  the  Sophoclean  drama,  in 
these  two  men ;  the  one  of  whom  the  world  called  the  husband,  the 
ot&er  the  lover,  of  Pompilia.  For  not  even  in  the  honourable  Ajax 
acting  ignobly,  or  in  the  mean  Ulysses,  as  he  stands  playing  the 
gene/ous  man's  part  over  his  foe's  corpse,  is  the  apparent  more  at 
variance  with  the  real  than  in  Guido,  the  avenger  on  his  wife  of  the 
sin  to  which  he  vainly  tempted  her  himself ;  or  in  the  seeming  liber- 
tine, Caponsacchi,  as  he  stands  forth  (a  new  St.  George)  the  uncom- 
promising defender  of  the  innocent. 

And  thus  Browning  reaches  the  climax  of  his  tale,  too  soon  con- 
sidering that  he  is  only  half  through  his  book ;  and,  with  diminished 
•    VOL.  vn.  E  E 
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cnriosifcy,  bat,  as  yet,  unabated  interest,  we  obey  Ms  snmmons  to  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  Pompilia-  Wo  approach  it  with  high- wrought 
expectation ;  and  (there  is  no  denying  it)  we  retire  a  good  deal  dis- 
appointed. It  may  be  that  some  disappointment  was  inevitable ;  that 
to  paint  aright  the  inspirer  of  such  a  hate  and  such  a  love  as  we  have 
JQst  witnessed,  is  an  all  but  hopeless  task.  Would  it  not  tax  the 
powers  even  of  a  Shakespeare  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the 
feelings  of  this  wife,  who  owes  her  first  thanks  to  her  husband  for 
death;  of  this  young  mother  commending  her  little  babe  to  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  ;  of  this  Christian  soul  about  to  depart  out  of 
life's  awful  purgatory  to  her  God  ?  What  words  can  befit  this  unique 
position,  or  rightly  respond  to  the  august  conception  we  have  formed 
of  one  thus  pre-eminent  in  sorrow?  But  all  allowance  made. 
Browning  oeuld,  and  therefore  should,  have  given  ua  a  better  speech 
(as  a  whole)  than  this  which  he  places  in  the  numtii  of  his  dying 
heroine.  He  could  have  given  us  a  shorter  one,  and  not  sufBared 
eighteen  hundred  long  lines  to  contradict  all  the  probabilities  of  the 
case.  He  could  have  kept  psychological  as  well  as  physical  likelihood 
in  view,  and  not  allowed  Pompilia  to  waste  her  last  breath  in  fiu* 
fetched  similitudes^  and  needless  particulars.  And  he  could  hav» 
taken  greater  pains  than  he  has  to  leave  us,  undisturbed,  the  ideal  of 
simplicliy  and  piety  which  he  before  so  diligently  painted.  If  King 
Bichard  marvelled  to  hear  ''sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 
names,"  can  we  help  wondering  at  Pompilia's  elaborate  comparisons ; 
as,  for  instance,  of  her  strange  history  to  the  sport  of  her  childhood, 
in  personating  the  figures  on  the  tapestry  ?  Where  and  to  whom  can 
be  the  profit  of  her  recalling,  in  the  detail  she  does,  the  circumstances 
of  her  ill-omened  marriage  ?  t  Is  there  not  a  sarcastic  harshness 
quite  alien  to  Pompilia,  in  her  description  of  her  bridegroom,  as 

"  Hook-nosed  and  yoUow  in  a  bush  of  beard,  * 

Mudh  like  a  thing  I  saw  on  a  boy's  wiisd^ 
He  called  an  owl,  and  used  for  catching  birds"  ? 

Whose  is  this  touch  of  satire  ?  Browning's  or  his  dying  saint's  ? 
And  yet,  little  more  than  judicious  omissions  are  needed  to  make  this 
speech  very  beautiful.     There  is  much  superincumbent  material  to 

*  £70n.1iu%  one  of  the  best,  is  too  artifloial  for  the  sitoatian : — 
<*  These  strange  woes  stole  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were, 
Into  my  neighbourhood  and  privaoy. 
Sat  down  where  I  sat,  laid  them  where  I  lay  j 
And  I  was  found  familiarised  with  fear. 
When  firiends  broke  in,  held  up  a  torch,  and  cried, 
Why  you  Pompilia  in  the  cavern  thus, 
How  comes  that  arm  of  yours  about  a  wolf? 
And  the  soft  length, — lies  in  and  out  your  feet, 
And  laps  you  round  the  knee, — a  snake  it  is." 

t  They  might  have  been  put  into  some  friend's  mouth  more  appropiatoly. 
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elear  away,  and  then  we  shall  enjoy  a  perfect  sight  of  that  noble 
form  whose  clasped  hands  and  saint-like  brow  we  already  discern  in 
outline  where  it  lies.  Let  the  scnlptor  deal  some  vigorous  strokes, 
and  suffer  the  Pompilia  we  dreamed  at  Caponsaochi's  bidding  to 
emerge  from  the  marble.  Let  him  cut  out  all  those  harder  traits,  get 
rid  of  that  unpleasant  conyorsation  with  the  archbishop,  dismiss  all 
words  that  sound  idle  at  such  a  moment,  and  leave  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  faith  which  gives  Pompilia  peace  in  death.  Let  him 
remove  that  false  plea  which  she  would  never  have  urged  for  her 
wicked  husband — 

"  So  he  was  made ;  he  nowise  made  himself ;" 
and  likewise  omit  Pompilia's  parting  avowal  of  love  for  her  preserver. 
It  is  pure ;  under  other  circumstances  it  might  have  been  natural ; 
but  a  heart  **  departing  to  be  with  Christ "  has  no  room  for  such 
thoughts.  Then  let  all  that  is  left  bo  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
holy  calm  of  this  retrospect  of  life : — 

**  One  cannot  judge 

Of  what  has  been  the  ill  or  well  of  life, 

The  day  that  one  is  dying,— sorrows  change 

Into  not  altogether  sorrow-like ; 

I  do  see  strangeness  hut  scarce  misery  ] 

Now  it  is  over,  and  no  danger  more. 

My  child  is  sai^,  there  seems  not  so  much  pain. 
»  •  «  » 

Yes,  everybody  that  leaves  life  sees  all 

Softened  and  bettered ;  so  with  other  sights : 

To  me  at  least  was  never  evening  yet 

But  seemed  far  beautifuller  than  its  day, 

For  past  is  past. 

•  •  •  • 

AU    .    .    is    .    .    •    such  peace 

Flowing  in,  filling  np  as  with  a  sea 

Whereon  comes  some  one,  walks  fast  on  the  white — 

Jesus  Christ's  self,  Don  Celestine  declares, 

To  meet  me  and  calm  all  things  back  again." 

Let  us  admire,  undisturbed,  the  young  mother's  resignation  of  her 

little  son : — 

"  Him,  by  death,  I  give 
Outright  to  GJod,  without  a  further  care,— 
All  human  plans  and  projects  come  to  nought ; 
My  life,  ajcul  what  I  know  of  other  lives, 
Prove  that ;" 

for  ike  blessing  she  resigns  thus  readily  is  the  same  that  she  hailed 
a£Eff  off».  she  t^s  us,  with  such  rapture ;  speaking  of 

"  That  thrill  of  dawn's  snffiision  through  my  dark, 
'Which  I  perceive  was  promise  of  my  child, 
The  light  his  unborn  £Bbce  sent  long  before." 

Is  this  dear  child  she  recognises  Caponsacchi's  best  claim  on  her 
gratitude. 
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"  Yes,  he  sayed  my  babe : 
It  would  not  have  peeped  forth,  the  bird-like  thing, 
Through  that  Arezzo  toil  and  trouble." 

In  him  this  poor  young  thing  sees  a  joy  and  an  honour  which  make 

her  amends  for  all  the  past. 

'*  In  a  life  like  mine 
A  fortnight  filled  with  bliss  is  long  and  much. 
All  women  are  not  mothers  of  a  boy, 
Though  they  live  twice  the  length  of  my  whole  life, 
And,  as  they  fancy,  happily  all  the  same." 

And  if  the  true  Pompilia,  the  Pompilia  of  her  poet's  better  moments, 
is  thus  irresistibly  pathetic  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  mournful  mother- 
hood, how  loftily  too  she  shows  in  her  grave  and  holy  thankfulness 
at  being  saved  as  by  fire  from  the  contamination  of  her  husband's 
company — that  husband  in  whose  behalf  she  yet  makes  one  last 

efibrt : — 

"  For  that  most  woeful  man  my  husband  once, 
Who,  needing  respite,  still  draws  vital  breath, 
I,  pardon  him  ?    So  far  as  lies  in  me 
I  give  him  for  his  good  the  life  he  takes, 
Praying  the  world  will  therefore  acquiesce. 
Let  him  make  God  amends,  none,  none  to  me 
Who  thank  him  rather  that,  whereas  strange  fete 
Mockingly  styled  him  husband  and  me  wife, 
Himself  this  way  at  least  pronounced  divorce. 
Blotted  the  marriage-bond  :  this  blood  of  mine 
Flies  forth  exultingly  at  any  door. 
Washes  the  parchment  white  and  thanks  the  blow. 
Wo  shall  not  meet  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
But  where  will  G-od  be  absent  ?    In  his  face 
Is  light,  but  in  His  shadow  healing  too : 
Let  Guide  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healod ! 
«  •  «  * 

I  could  not  love  him,  but  his  mother  did." 

In  these  few  beautiful  passages,  were  the  necessary  cozmection  sup- 
plied, we  have  a  speech  far  superior  io  that  which  at  present  stands 
in  Porapilia's  name.  How  we  wish  we  could  persuade  her  poet  to 
think  so ! 

K  the  beauty  here  defaced  by  alien  admixture  pleads  earnestly  fox 
a  judicious  use  of  the  pruning-knife,  the  tedioushess  of  the  other  two 
speeches  in  the  same  volume  calls  aloud  for  their  total  excision.  We 
mean  those  of  the  advocates  on  each  side,  which,  with  their  reflections 
during  their  composition,  are  inserted  here  ;  presumably  to  divert  the 
reader's  mind  after  the  tragic  scenes  it  has  passed  through.  But 
their  fooling  is  hardly  excellent  enough  to  do  this ;  especially  as  it  is 
alarmingly  long  in  its  duration.  Perhaps  Hyacinthus  (counsel  for 
Guido)  may  afford  some  amusement,  as  he  hammers  out  his  bad 
Latin  and  worse  quibbles ;  solacing  his  soul  the  while  by  the  prospect 
of  a  birthday  supper.     But  Pompilia's  advocate,  Dr.  BottiniuSi  is  a 
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Teptile,  who  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  crawl  over  the  dying 
girl  and  leave  the  marks  of  his  slime  upon  her  death-bed.  He  dis- 
believes his  client's,  innocence  for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  that  such 
goodness  is  next  to  impossible ;  the  second,  that,  if  this  particular 
ease  were  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  would 

"  LeaTo  a  lawyer  nothing  to  excuse, 
Beaaon  away,  and  show  his  skill  about." 

Accordingly  he  does  show  his  skill  with  a  vengeance ;  by  suggesting 
explanations  of  Pompilia's  conduct,  which,  if  true,  would  be  worse 
than  her  enemy's  worst  accusations.  Neither  is  he  a  well-drawn 
character,  and  acceptable  if  not  for  his  own  merits,  yet  for  his  author's. 
Par  from  it.  His  arguments  are  those  of  a  pompous  fool,  his  exordium 
and  oration  palpably  contradict  each  other ;  yet  ho  tells  a  most  witty 
apologue  (that  of  the  three  apostles*),  an^  apostrophises  Pompilia's 
innocence  in  these  genuinely  noble  words  : — 

"  "What  is  this  tale  of  Tarquin,  how  the  slave 
Was  caught  by  him,  preferred  to  CoUatine  ? 
Thou,  even  from  thy  corpse-clothes  virginal, 
liook'st  the  lie  dead,  Lucretia  I " 

We  do  not  blame  the  author  for  not  inventing  for  this  precious  pair 
the  good  speeches  which  Guido  and  Gaponsacchi  have  already  rendered 
superfluous ;  but  we '  think  we  have  some  just  ground  of  quarrel 
against  him  for  expecting  us  to  read  their  bad  ones. 

Turning  to  the  last  volume  of  '*  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  we  find 
there  (besides  the  Epilogue)  the  aged  Pope's  soliloquy  before  signing 
the  warrant  for  Guide's  execution,  and  the  Count's  last  speech.  We 
are,  therefore,  invited  to  survey  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst 
of  men,  as  they  stand  affected  by  approaching  death :  Guido  set  free 
by  his  despair  to  speak  out  his  real  thoughts  at  last :  the  Pope  stirred 
up  to  more  strenuous  exertion  for  the  right  by  knowing  that  the 
night  is  coming.    The  old  man  lifts  himself  up  above  the  weakness 

of— 

**'  this  grey  ultimate  decrepitude, 
Yet  sensible  of  fires  that  more  and  more 
Visit  a  soul,  in  passage  to  the  sky. 
Left  nakeder  thaiL  when  flesh-robe  was  new," 

to  do  justice  in  this  great  cause. 

^*In  God*s  name !    Once  more  on  this  earth  of  Gk>d*s, 
While  twiHght  lasts  and  time  wherein  to  work, 
I  take  His  staff  w\th  my  uncertain  hand. 
And  stay  my  six  and  fourscore  years,  my  due 
Labour  and  sorrow,  on  His  judgment  seat, 
And  forthwith  think,  speak,  act,  in  place  of  Him — 
The  Pope  for  Christ." 

He  reviews  Guide's  condemnation  and  finds  it  inevitable ;  then,  after 
«  Not  at  all  suitable,  however,  to  a  pleader  before  a  tribunal  of  ecclesiastics. 
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gazing  long  and  with  sad  wonder  at  bis  vilenesSi  he  tarns  to  refresli 
his  -wearied  eyes  on  the  glorious  flower,  risen  from  a  "  chance-sown 
and  cleft-nursed  seed,"  to  put  his  more  carefully  nurtured  plants  to 

shame. 

*'*'  It  was  not  gxren  Fompilia  io  know  much. 
Speak  mucli,  to  "write  a  book,  to  move  mankind. 
Be  memorised  by  who  records  my  time. 
Yet  if  in  pnrity  and  patience,  if 
In  faith  held  fast  despite  the  plucking  £end. 
Safe  like  the  signet  stone  with  the  new  name 
That  saints  are  known  by, — if  in  right  returned 
For  wrong,  most  pardon  for  worst  injury, 
If  there  be  any  virtue,  any  praise, — 
Then  will  this  woman-child  have  proved — who  knows  F^- 
Just  the  one  prize  vouchsafed  unworthy  me. 
Ten  years  a  gardener  of  the  untoward  ground. 

•  •  «  • 

At  least  one  blossom  makes  me  proud  at  eve/' 

Presently  his  thoughts  take  a  wider  range,  and  a  long  and  deeply 
interesting  meditation  follows;  in  much  of  which,  however'.  Pope 
Innocent  disappears  and  the  author  takes  his  plaeeu  Not  in  the 
manner  here  depicted  would  any  Christian  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  fortified  himself  against  those  ghastly  doubts  which  ever  and 
anon  erect  their  spectral  heads  to  scare  the  believing  mind.  The 
Pope's  disregard  of  external  as  compared  with  internal  evidence,  his 
admission  of  the  possibility  that  revealed  truth  may  be«  not  absolute, 
but  regulative,  his  dimly- expressed  hope  for  Guide,  strike  us  as  very 
modem  indeed,  and  as  wholly  unsuited  to  the  Vatican,  ^ot  so  the 
cause  of  the  momentary  disturbance  of  the  old  man's  peace.  Christians 
of  every  age  have  felt  that  the  hardest  argument  against  their  faith  to 
answer,  is  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church ;  or,  as  the  Pope  here 
puts  it,  after  surveying  the  meanness  and  cowardice  of  so-called 
Christians : — 

''  And  is  this  little  all  that  was  to  be  ? 
Where  is  the  gloriouely  decisive  change, 
The  immeasurable  metamoicphofM 
Of  human  clay  to  divine  gokl*  we  looked 
Should,  in  some  poor  £ort,  justify  tbe  price  F 
«  «  •  « 

that  Power 

Who  undertook  to  moke  and  made  the  world. 
Devised  and  did  effect  man,  body  and  soul, 
Ordained  salvation  for  them  both,  and  yet- 
Well,  is  the  thing  we  see  salvation  P '' 

Fine,  as  well  as  in  character,  too,  is  the  passage  in  which  Innocent, 
having  **  the  witness  in  himself,"  and  able  to  say  for  his  own  part, 
*^  I  have  light,  nor  fear  the  dark  at  all,"  casts  a  wistful  glance  for  the 
sake  of  others  to  those  early  days  of  the  Church,  when  no  temporal 
inducements  tempted  men  to  profess  a  faith  they  did  not  share. 
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**  Shall  I  'wish  "back  onco  more  that  thrill  of  da'wn, 
When  the  whole  tmth-touched  man  humed  np  one  fire  P 

•  •  •  « 

For  how  conld  saints  and  martyrs  fail  seo  truth 
Streak  the  night's  blackness  ?    AVTio  is  faithful  now 
Untwists  heaven's  pure  white  from  the  yellow  flare 
O'  the  world's  gross  torch,  without  a  foil  to  holp 
l>oduce  the  Christian  act,  so  possible 
"When  in  the  way  stood  Kero's  cross  and  stake, — 
«  «  «  • 

UnilBaB--wh«t  whispcn  me  of  tunes  to  come  P 

Wliat  if  it  be  the  mission  of  that  age 

'My  death  will  usher  into  life,  to  shake 

This  torpor  of  assurance  from  our  creed, 

Ro-introdnce  the  doubt  discarded,  bring 

The  formidable  danger  back,  we  drove 

Long  ago  to  tiao  distance  and  the  dark  ? 

No  wild  beast  now  prowls  round  the  infant  canp ; 

We  havo  built  waU  and  sleep  in  city  safe : 

7)ut  if  the  earthquake  try  the  towers,  that  laugh 

To  think  they  once  saw  Hons  rulo  ontsode. 

Till  man  stand  out  again,  pale,  resolute, 

rraparod  to  die,  that  is,  alive  at  last  ?  " 

Here  we  have  Milton^e  very  thought  realised;  old  experience 
attaining  "to  something  of  prophetic  strain;"  and  detecting  for 
the  Church  a  blessing  in  disguise,  even  in  the  advent  of  a  Voltaire. 
There  are  symptoms  abroad  of  the  coming  change  which  havo  not 
escaped  the  Pope*s  keen  eye.  The  voice  of  the  world  which,  pleading 
with  him  for  Guidons  life,  bids  him  prefer  the  claims  of  expediency 
to  those  of  duty,  is  its  herald.  He  seems  to  hear  it  now  demanding 
his  answer  with  impatience ;  and  replies — 

«*  I  win,  sirs :  for  a  voice  other  than  yours 
Quickens  my  spirit.    '  Quis  pro  Domino  ? 
Wko  is  up<m  Uie  Lord's  aide  P'  asked  the  Gomt. 
I,  who  write — 

'  On  receipt  of  this  command. 
Acquaint  Count  Guide  and  his  fellows  four 
They  die  to-morrow ;'.... 

•  «  «  • 

For  the  main  Aj'inwual  I  have  no  hope 

Except  in  soch  a  suddenness  of  fate. 

I  stood  at  Naples  once,  a  night  so  dark 

I  could  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was  earth 

Anywhere,  sky  or  sea  or  world  at  all : 

But  the  nighf  8  black  wss  buzst  through  by  «  blaze— 

Thunder  struck  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned  and  bore. 

Through  her  whole  length  of  mountain  visible  : 

There  lay  the  city  thick  and  plain  with  spires, 

And  like  a  ghost  disshrouded,  white  the  sea. 

So  may  the  inith  be,  fiaehed  out  by  one  blow. 

And  Gnido  see,  one  instant,  and  be  saved. 

Else  I  avert  my  face,  sior  follow  him 
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Into  that  sad  obscure  sequestered  state 
Wliere  God  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul 
He  else  made  first  in  vain ;  which  must  not  be. 
Enough,  for  I  may  die  this  very  night, 
And  how  should  I  dare  die,  this  man  let  live  ? 
Carry  this  forthwith  to  the  governor." 

This  beautifally-conceived  and,  in  the  main,  well-executed  picture 
of  the  hoary  head  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast to  that  presented  to  onr  minds  by  Count  Guido's  last  discourse, 
delivered  at  intervals  through  the  day  of  his  execution,  to  the  two 
dignitaries  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  sent  to  prepare  him  for 
death.  Browning's  "Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamn6  "  is  at  this  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  Victor  Hugo's,  that  its  subject  has  as  little 
claim  on  our  pity  as  a  man-eating  tiger,  bounding  fiercely  in  the  pit 
where  he  awaits  the  death-stroke.  On  this  ground  objections  may 
be  raised  to  such  a  theme,  especially  when  presented  with  the  fulness 
of  detail  it  is  here,  as  too  much  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy 
and  experience  for  legitimate  art.  But  the  hideous  form  is  unques- 
tionably drawn  with  great  power,  and,  barring  an  occasional  slip,* 
with  great  consistency.  The  Count's  shuddering  description  of  the 
grisly  engine  which  awaits  him,  his  appeals  to  his  aristocratic  con- 
fessors not  to  suffer  it  to  leave  the  necks  of  peasants  to  sever  a  noble 
one  like  his  own,  are  natural.  So  is  his  sense  of  injury  at  being 
doomed  to  suffer  for  an  act  which  he  thinks  not  much  worse  than 
the  pranks  of  the  men  of  fashion  of  his  early  days.  Nor  does  it  at 
all  surprise  us  to  hear  him  now  contradict  many  things  he  told  his 
judges.  The  man,  then,  so  broken  by  misfortunes  as  to  have  no 
wish  to  live  on  his  own  account,  now  hates  to  think  of  parting  with 
the  "  manifold  and  plenitudinous  life  *'  which  he  longs  to  enjoy  at 
the  expense  of  others.  The  dutiful  son,  the  loving  father,  disappears 
from  our  gaze.  The  champion  of  law  now  scoffs  at  the  notion  of  any 
right  save  might,  and  declares  himself  not  worse,  only  more  logical, 
than  his  fellows — a  bolder  follower  out  than  they  of  the  concealed  pre- 
mise common  to  both,  the  falseness  of  the  religion  which  they  profess. 
For  Guide  has  seen,  like  the  Pope,  that  there  is  much  practical 
unbelief  among  Christians  ;  only  the  discovery  has  affected  his  mind 
in  a  different  manner.  The  grief  of  the  saint  is  the  hideous  consola- 
tion of  the  sinner,  who  beguUes  some  tedious  time  by  imagining  the 
amazement  of  polite  Bome,  should 

*'  Professors  turn  possessors,  realise 
The  fiaith  they  play  with  as  a  fiaiicy  now,*' 

and  begin  to  act  upon  it ;  and  who  turns  sharply  on  the  confessor 
who  (mute  before)  helped  him  to  a  Yirgilian  quotation,  with  a 

*  Such  as  where  this  haughty  Count  talks  of  "  Duke  Som^titk-^ir-othef's  feLce,** 
as  a  contemptuous  democrat  might.  There  are  also  a  few  lines  two  pages  £rom 
the  end  which  are  too  noble  for  his  character. 
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'<  thanks,  Abate,-— though  the  Christiaii'B  dmnby 
The  Latixiist*B  vivacious  ia  you  yet ! " 

We  knew  before  that  Guido  did  not  love  his  wife.  Now  be  frankly 
owns  that  he  hated  her — to  begin  with,  for  not  falling  in  loVe  with 
him  at  fLrst  sight,  then,  yet  more,  when  his  cruelty  found  her 

"  cold  and  pale  and  mute  as  stone. 
Strong  as  stone  also  " 

to  resist  his  evil  designs,  and  to  ^soare  him  by  the  patience  which 
suggested  an  nnseen  Avenger  in  the  background.  He  hates  her  still 
for  having  lived  to  tell  the  truth,  when  any  other  woman  would  have 
died  at  once;  and  feels  it  hard  that  all  his  well-planned  schemes 
should  be  baffled  by 

<<  this  one  ghost  thing,  half  on  earth, 
Half  out  of  it,  as  if  she  held  God's  hand, 
While  she  leant  back  and  looked  her  last  at  me." 

Mean  to  the  very  last,  Guido's  fiercest  outbursts  are  calculated  by 
him  for  a  purpose.  When  he  reviles  the  Pope,  renounces  the  faith, 
gloats  over  his  victims*  deaths,  and  sees  nothing  in  his  own  crime  to 
regret  but  its  failure,  he  is  all  the  time  hoping  to  obtain  a  respite  by 
so  frightful  a  display  of  impenitence. 

Most  horrible  is  his  end.  There  are,  first,  his  fiendish  parting  stabs 
at  the  Pope,  at  the  luckless  Abate,  and  at  the  Cardinal,  whom  he  has 
vainly  tried  to  bribe  by  a  wild  offer  to  secure  for  him  the  Popedom 
at  the  coming  election ;  then  his  spirits  rise  with  the  false  and  brief 
courage  bestowed  by  the  intoxication  of  approaching  death;  then 
follows  their  final  collapse,  as,  with  a  howl  of  frantic  terror,  he  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  it ;  and  his  lying  lips  speak  the  truth  at 
last,  when,  having  vainly  invoked  all  oth^r  aid,  he  is  dragged  out 
crying  to  his  murdered  wife  for  succour. 

"  The  Pope  is  dead,  my  murderous  old  man. 
For  Toszi  told  me  so ;  and  you,  forsooth — 
Why  you  don't  think,  Abate,  do  your  best, 
You'll  live  a  year  more  with  that  hacking  cough. 
«  •  «  « 

Cardinal,  only  seventh  of  seventy  near, 
Is  not  one  called  Albano  in  the  list  ? 
Go  eat  your  heart,  you'll  never  be  a  Pope  I 
Inform  me,  is  it  true  you  left  your  love, 
A  Pucci,  for  promotion  in  the  Church  P 
She's  more  than  in  the  Church — ^in  the  churchyard ! 


I  see  you  all  reel  to  the  rock  you  *< 
Some  forthright,  some  describe  a  sinuous  tntck. 
Some  crested  brilliantly  with  heads  above, 
Some  in  a  strangled  swirl  sunk,  who  knows  how  ? 
But  all  bound  whither  the  main  current  sets, 
Rockward,  an  end  in  foam  for  all  of  you  ! 
What  if  I  am  o'ertaken,  pushed  to  the  front, 
By  all  you  crowding  smoother  souls  behind. 
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And  reach  a  minuto  sooner  than  was  meant^ 

The  boundaiy  whereon  I  break  to  miat  f 

Go  to  !  the  smoothest,  safest  of  you  all, 

Most  perfect  and  compact,  -wave  in  my  train, 

SpHe  of  tike  bine  tranqmllity  above, 

Spite  of  the  breadth  before  of  lapsing  peaoe^ 

Where  broods  the  halcyon,  and  the  fish  leaps  free. 

Will  presently  begin  to  feel  the  prick 

At  lazy  heart,  the  push  at  torjrid  brain, 

WiU  rock  v^tiginously  in  turn,  and  xee]. 

And,  emnlatiye,  rush  to  death  like  me. 

«  «  «  • 

t  lived  and  died  a  man,  and  lake  man's  dxanco. 

Honest  and  bold ;  rigixt  wiH  be  done  io  such. 

Who  are  these  you  have  let  descend  my  stair  P 

Ha !  their  accursed  psalm !    lights  at  the  sillj 

Is  it  *  open  *  they  dare  bid  you  ?    Treachery  1 

Sirs,  have  I  spoken  one  word  all  the  while 

Out  of  the  world  of  words  I  had  to  say  ? 

Kot  one  word !    All  was  folly. — I  laughed  and  zBOoiked ! 

Sixa,  my  fiiat  true  word,  all  tmth  and  no  lie, 

Is— «ave  mo  notwithstanding.    Life  is  aU ! 

I  was  just  stark  mad— let  the  madman  live, 

Pressed  by  as  many  chains  as  you  please  pilo. 

Don't  open !     Hold  me  from  them  I    I  am  yours, 

I  am  the  Grand  Xhike's— no,  I  am  the  Pope's  1 

Abate^ — Cardinal,— <3mst, — ^Maria, — God,— 

J*otnjnlia^  will  you  let  them  murder  me?** 

^  Bo  bad  a  deatb  argues  a  moBs^ons  life  " — vn^  hilallifole  oertainty 
ihifl  time.  And  bo  the  cmiain  falls ;  rising  again  for  an  Epilogue 
(assignable  on  internal  evidence  to  the  biographer  of  Frederii^  the 
€h:eat),  in  wfaieh  we  are  presented,  in  Carlylese  fashion,  with  extracts 
from  letters  of  the  day,  describing  Chiido's  edifying  behaviour  on  the 
scaffold,  Pompilia's  faneral  seimon,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  justice  of  our  opening  remarks  upon  **  The  Bing  and  the 
Book,"  our  readers  can  only  judge  when  they  have  given  this  remark- 
able poem  the  full  and  att^itive  perusal  which  it  deserves.  But  of 
some  of  its  chiefest  merits,  the  extracts  we  have  made  give  a  very  fair 
notion.  (Indeed  the  work  lends  itself  only  too  well  to  extracts ;  its 
author's  besetting  sin  being  a  tendency  to  elaborate  parts  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  whole.)  And,  in  the  first  place,  the  lines  we  have  quoted 
prove  that  Browning  (in  spite  of  his  occasional  carelessness)  is  a 
master  of  dramatic  blank  verse.  The  music  of  many  of  them  is  alike 
perfect  in  itself  and  most  harmonious  with  the  feeling  they  express. 
The  two  most  readily- divined  sooroes  of  their  beauty  are  alliteration, 
and  the  judicious  intermixture  of  other  feet  with  the  ordinary  iambics. 
Observe,  for  instance,  how  the  forceful  alliteration  of  the  apostrophe 
to  Lucretia,  and  of  the  description  of  Pompilia  at  the  window,  drives 
the  line  home  to  the  mind ;  or  consider  (in  the  latter  passage)  how 
much  the  trochees,  in  its  last  line  save  one,  add  to  its  mournful  beauty. 
We  have  not  thought  good  to  undertake  the  nngratefol  task  of  quoting 
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iastanoes  of  a  eontrary  sort.  Whoso  thinks  meet  to  look  for  them  will 
often  find  lines  disagroeably  crowded  with  consonants,  and  mere  bits 
of  prose  crept  in  nnawares  among  the  verse,  which  no  effort  can  make 
sound  like  poetry.  They  are  natural  oversights  in  so  long  a  work, 
and  would  disappear,  for  the  most  part,  were  its  least  interesting 
portions  (where  they  chiefly  occur)  struck  out,  through  its  author's 
unhoped-for  conversion  to  the  doctrine  that 
"  As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 

Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 

Than  drair  it  ont,  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 

Of  all  periectioBa  to  be  plain  and  brief." 

How  great  would  be  the  advantage  of  judicious  curtailment,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  as  we  glance  at  our  own  extracts.    For  one  time 
when  the  necessary  omissions  may  have  done  some  harm,  they  have 
thrice  as  often  proved  a  benefit ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  passage  is . 
generally  weakened  by  the  re-admission  of  the  excluded  lines. 

Our  selections  are  illso  sufficient  to  show  the  magnificence  of  many 
of  Browning's  similes,  and  their  frequent  dramatic  appropriateness. 
All  the  comparisons  in  this  poem  do  not,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
possess  the  latter  quality.  T^ey  are  sometimes  sown  too  thick  and 
worked  out  too  minutely  for  their  speaker's  situation ;  at  other  times 
they  want  congruity  with  his  character : — 

"  Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear, 
Bather  than  all  things  wit  let  none  be  there.*' 

But  it  is  not  so  with  those  we  have  quoted — in  our  text  at  least. 
Those  two  or  three  short  ones  of  PompiUa  are  as  suitable  as  they  are 
pathetic ;  there  is  an  impressive  grandeur  in  the  Pope's  thunder-storm, 
and  an  extraordinary  happiness  of  illostration,  as  well  as  beauty  of 
description,  in  the  simile  of  the  waves,  in  oiir  conelading  extract. 
The  supreme  moment  also  at  which  these  two  last  are  used  well 
justifies  the  poetic  elevation  which  they  attain. 

The  characters  presented  to  us  in  ''The  King  and  the  Book"  are  not 
complex,  but  simple.  Pompilia  and  the  Pope  are  both  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness ;  Coont  Guide  is  dark  as  Gaspor  Poossin's  blackest  land- 
scape— unnatural  like  it,  we  should  have  said,  did  we  not  know  that 
moral  eclipses  such  as  his  have  been,  and  are  therefore  possibiHties. 
Nevertheless,  the  art  whidi  depicts  the  more  ordinary  intermixtures 
of  good  with  evil,  and  of  evil  with  good,  in  the  human  character,  has 
a  greater  and  more  interesting  task.  In  the  present  case,  we  are 
most  attracted  by  the  most  mixed  character,  Caponsacchi. 

The  effect  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  may  be  considered  either  morally 
or  artistically.  In  the  former  view,  we  strongly  approve  its  picture 
of  innocence  made  by  its  very  excess  to  look  like  guilt  in  the  puzzling 
half-lights  of  this  world.  For  every  such  instance  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  earth's  justice  is  an  appeal  to  that  higher  tribunal  where  each 
cause  which  has  been  ill-tried  on  earth  shall  be  tried  over  again. 
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But  on  artistic  gronnds  we  may  donbt  whether  the  general  effect  is 
not  too  distressing,  and  whether  our  eye  has  not  been  kept  too  long 
fixed  upon  a  catastrophe  which,  while  it 

"  makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity." 

The  defects,  whether  in  plan  or  execution,  which  our  survey  of 
''  The  King  and  the  Book  "  has  disclosed  to  us,  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
remarks  in  our  former  paper,  on  its  author.  They  may  all  be  resolved  into 
the  original  fault — the  artistic  conscience,  strong  enough  very  possibly 
for  ordinary  gifts,  but  all  too  weak  here,  wanting  force  to  control 
exuberant  powers ;  the  brilliant  wit  which  insists  on  displaying  itself 
by  flashing  sarcasms  and  home  truths  uttered  at  most  unseasonable 
moments ;  the  abundance  of  thought,  which  refuses  to  be  compressed 
by  the  ordinary  limitations  of  time  and  appropriateness ;  the  vigorous 
humour,  which  declines  to  stand  aside,  and  give  the  pathetic  or  the 
tragic  the  space  which  they  require.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this 
conscience  in  the  sphere  of  art  has  evidently  grown  (as  does  its  name- 
sake in  the  higher  realm  of  morals)  weaker  through  disregard.  Like 
Virgil  in  Dante,  who,  '*  per  lungo  silenzio  parea  fioco,*'  its  voice  is 
feebler  than  of  old.  The  author  of  '*  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  "  would 
have  hesitated  long  before  committing  some  of  the  trespasses  against 
dramatic  propriety  which  appear  not  to  cost  the  writer  of  '*  The  Bing 
and  the  Book  "  a  single  pang  of  remorse.  The  young  man  who  wrote 
'^  Paracelsus  '*  would  have  shrunk  from  inditing  the  unmusical  verses 
which,  in  this  poem  of  his  mature  years,  rise  like  stakes  in  the  cur- 
rent, giving  unpleasant  shocks  to  the  barque  that  intrusts  itself  to 
its  course. 

Nevertheless,  despite  of  these  vexations,  there  is  always  refreshment 
in  converse  with  a  perfectly  original  mind.  The  presence  of  the  one 
missing  gift  might  have  here  left  that  originality  untouched,  while 
causing  it  to  exert  itself  with  uniform  grace;  and  we  bewail  its 
absence  accordingly.  But  let  us,  while  regretting  what  we  have  not, 
be  very  thankful  for  what  we  have — a  blending  of  pathetic  and  humo- 
rous powers,  the  result  of  which  is  something  never  before  seen ;  to 
which  they  who  refuse  every  other  greeting  must  at  least,  obeying 
Hamlet — 

"  Therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome." 

The  artist  who»  with  Buonarotti,  says  to  his  predecessors,  *<  Better 
than  you  I  cannot  build,  but  like  you  I  will  not  build,"  may  with  him 
rear  a  St.  Peter's ;  but  only  if,  as  he  did,  he  soars  above  any  one 
good  example,  by  the  help  of  those  great  principles  which  are  the 
generalisation  of  them  all.  Had  Michael  Angelo  disregarded  law  to 
follow  the  mere  impulses  of  a  clever  fancy,  the  pilgrim's  eye  would 
discern  another  sort  of  dome  than  that  which  now  floats  miy'estic 
above  the  billowy  Ca^ipagna.     Browning's,  like  all  real  genius,  has 
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been  to  a  great  extent  a  law  to  itself.  But  the  degree  to  which  it 
has  failed  to  be  so,  is  the  exact  measure  of  its  unsnccessfnlness ;  for 
lawlessness  is  incompatible  with  beauty.  Yet  if  the  stractore  he  has 
reared  for  ns  be  no  St.  Peter's  (whether  that  of  Bome  or  that  of 
Westminster),  but  rather  akin  to  the  vast  cathedral  which  perpetuates 
the  name  of  St.  Peter's  follower  in  Venice ;  if  in  his  work  the  in- 
congruous materials  refuse  sometimes  to  form  a  harmonious  whole ;  if 
there  are  in  it  barbaric  displays  of  riches  by  grotesque  ornaments 
which  a  strict  taste  must  reprove ;  and  if  the  traveller  who  enters  his 
portals  complains  at  first  of  a  dimness  which  obscures  his  vision,  yet 
are  richly-varied  colours,  strange  yet  stately  forms,  solemn  and 
magnificent  vistas,  not  wanting  for  his  delight. 

Who  can  feel  ungrateful  to  the  hand  which  has  given  us  similes 
like  those  we  have  quoted,  or  like  the  exquisite  thought  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  '*  Men  and  Women,"  of  the  side  of  the  moon,  unseen  by  us 
common  men,  but  revealed  in  its  full  glory  to  Endymion,  as  the  type 
of  genius  turning  its  hidden  brightness  upon  love  ?  Who  would 
speak  lightly  of  the  author  to  whom  we  owe  such  fine  dramatic  blank 
verse ;  so  many  soothing,  so  many  stirring  lyrics ;  so  much  sharp, 
yet  unmalicious  satire;  last  and  best,  such  high  triumphs  of  the 
imagination  as  Pippa's  New  Year's,  and  Mildred's  death-day;  as  the 
bewildered  physician,  who,  looking  for  healing  herbs,  has  found 
the  true  panacea ;  as  the  success  of  the  long-baffled  quest  for  the 
Dark  Tower ;  as  the  Form  floating  in  silent  majesty  o'er  land  and 
sea,  and  the  sinner  at  his  Judge's  feet,  in  '<  Christmas  Eve  "  and 
'*  Easter  Day; "  or,  as  of  late.  Pope  and  Cardinal,  priest  and  noble, 
saint  and  sinner  of  the  seventeenth  century,  grouped  lifelike  by  the 
magic  spell  of  genius,  round  the  bed  of  one  dying  girl  ?  For  our  own 
part,  at  least,  let  the  frankness  of  our  censure  guarantee  the  sincerity 
of  our  admiration  :  "  Cui  mains  est  nemo,  quis  bonus  esse  potest !  " 

E.  J.  H. 
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EVERYBODY'S  BABY. 


The  portrait  of  Everybody's  Baby,  done  in  miniatore,  is  worn  next 
everybody's  heart.  Being  so  common,  why  is  it  so  precious? 
Answer !  oh,  mother  Natnre ;  for  the  secret  lies  with  yon.  As  spring 
daisies  in  the  grass,  as  morning  clouds  abont  the  sun  tinted  with  the 
colours  of  the  dawn,  so  are  the  inexhaustible,  ever- welcome  babies, 
who,  so  say  the  old  nnrses,  "  bring  their  love  with  them." 

The  little  breathing  promise,  apt  to  get  red  in  the  &.ce  upon  the 
slightest  emotion  (mostly  of  the  physical  order),  bat  showing  no  other 
sign  of  mental  vivacity,  began  life  by  turning  the  house  topsy-turvy— 
a  process  to  which  everybody  (not  usually  too  good-tempered)  sub* 
mitted  with  astonishing  patience.  Necessity  Imows  no  law,  and, 
said  a  friend  of  mine,  is  also  the  mother  of  invention.  Necessity 
commanded,  and  everybody  obeyed.  Bound  that  little  pivot  revolve 
the  household  hours.  Booms  change  their  destination  as  if  the 
inmates  were  playing  at  old  coach.  Sometimes  the  drawing-room 
(in  a  moderate  household)  becomes  a  bed-room,  the  dining-room 
becomes  a  salon,  the  dinner  retreats  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  master 
sleeps  in  the  library.  This  is  apt  to  take  place  when  it  is  the  first 
baby.  Number  two  and  number  three  are  not  bom  under  such 
refined  auspices  (that  is  to  say,  the  drawing-room  curtains),  nor  on 
such  golden  ground  as  the  Smyrna  carpet  on  which  the  first  baby's 
winking  eyes  rested.  There  is  a  Spanish  prince  who  not  long  ago 
strewed  a  little  earth  from  his  dear  native  land  under  the  couch  on 
which  his  firstborn  (a  boy,  as  it  happened)  saw  the  light.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  little  prince's  chance  of  succession  that  he  should 
be  **  born  upon  the  soil  of  Spain."  Oh,  first-born  son  I  what  father 
would  not  joyfully  scatter  dust  of  diamonds  beneath  thy  natal  couch, 
so  the  act  might  ensure  thee  a  large  inheritance  of  this  world's  loved 
success ! 

We  pass  by  three  months.  Everybody's  Baby,  after  having  made 
its  entry  amidst  loud  rejoicings  and  eager  (admiring)  criticism,  subsided 
for  twelve  weeks  into  the  condition  of  an  absorbent  human  sponge. 
Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  the  tiny  creature  gave  the 
ghost  of  a  smile — a  faint,  feeble  flicker,  like  the  glimmer  of  the 
Northern  Lights,  through  which  the  stars  (its  soft,  uncertain  eyes) 
showed  dimly.  Everybody's  Baby  plainly  had  an  idea  I  Do  not 
laugh,  dear  reader.  I  think  it  can  be  metaphysically  proved  that  a 
smile,  however  faint,  must  be  called  up  by  an  idea,  however  vague. 
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To  the  metaphysicianB  I  leave  it;  bnt  am  myself  snre  that  when 
Everybody's  Baby  gave  its  first  smile^  it  expressed  by  the  gesture 
"How  nice  I"  It  was  more  grateful  in  its  innocent  heart  for  a 
dancing  flame,  or  a  bit  of  red  ribbon  in  its  mother's  hair,  or  the 
waving  branch  of  a  white  hawthorn  in  its  father's  garden,  than  we 
sometimes  are  for  tiie  liveliest  literatnre  or  the  most  refined  art.  From 
day  to  day  the  smile  grew  stronger,  until  at  four  months  old  the 
creature  became  a  wonderful  mixture  of  imbecility  and  wisdom,  pre- 
tematurally  wise  in  the  solemn  expression  of  its  brow  and  eyes, 
pathetically  imbecile  as  regards  the  little  fighting  hands,  always  aiming 
at  nothing,  and  &lling  on  the  end  of  its  own  soft  nose. 

Moreover,  Everybody's  Baby  is  made  up  of  the  most  contradictory 
moral  qualities.  It  looks  innocent  and  sweet,  particularly  when 
asleep ;  a  kind  of  pure  transparence,  like  that  of  Hving  alabaster,  is  on 
its  tender  face.  Yet  did  you  ever  know  the  creature  content  to  be 
hungry  or  uncomfortable  for  a  single  instant  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fiict  at  the  top  of  its  lungs  ?  What  so  imperious  as  Every- 
body's Baby  ?  Neither  Solomon  nor  Xerxes,  with  all  their  myriads, 
ever  managed  to  be  so  well  attended  to  as  this  little  despot.  '^  Milk 
for  one  "  is  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  his  obsequious  waiters, 
provided  he  be  that  frequent  circumstance — a  bottle-fed  baby.  If 
not^  then  his  mother  is  his  loved  slave,  and  he  ties  himself  to  her 
apron-string  with  a  will  that  bides  no  brooking.  The  mannikin 
knows,  doubtless,  that  its  extreme  weakness  renders  this  course  of 
conduct  necessary,  and  is  imperious,  from  sheer  lack  of  ability  to  com- 
mand. It  answers ;  as  a  general  rule  nobody  ne^ects  Everybody's 
Baby  I 

Seeing,  indeed,  the  helplessness  of  the  creature,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  to  wonder  how  those  countless  myriads  of  babies  which  have 
been  in  all  lands  since  the  world  began  ever  got  through  their  first 
year*  Little  dogs  and  little  cats  shake  their  paws  and  their  tails, 
and  soon  learn  to  stagger  and  tumble  into  active  life ;  little  parrots 
learn  to  jabber ;  little  tigers  to  scratch  and  pounce.  But  Everj'^body's 
Baby  is  dependent  on  the  loom  and  the  knitting]  needle,  on  being 
washed  with  good  soap  (in  London),  on  being  nursed,  cuddled, 
soothed,  and  petted,  uid  not  one  single  thing  can  it  do  for  itself. 
Think  of  the  children  in  Pharaoh's  time.  Little  Moses  was  but  one 
of  millions  I  Think  of  the  infant  South  Sea  Islanders ;  of  the  infant 
Patagonians ;  of  all  the  babies  who  lived  in  Mexico  under  Montezuma ; 
of  all  in  Eussia  and  the  United  States  at  this  present  day  !  What  a 
vast,  helpless  multitude,  all  relying  in  blind  confidence,  and  not 
without  reason,  on  somebody  else's  care  1 

That  somebody  answers  nobly  to  the  call.  Nature  has  provided 
for  that.  Not  mothers  only,  but  nurses,  big  and  little — from  the 
ruling  power  in  a  gentieman's  nursery  down  to  the  little  hireling  in 
the  street.    Who  was  it  that  painted  Moloch  and  Moloch's  devoted 
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Johnny  ?    The  great  painter  is  gone  from  among  ns.    This  was  but 
one  of  a  thousand  touches  of  truthful  genius. 

Let  Everybody's  Baby  be  grateful  to  Charles  Dickens  for  the 
uniformly  respectful  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  his  pages. 
Moloch  himself  was  to  be  dreaded,  and  not  despised ! 

One  hears  much  of  the  innocence  and  heavenly  charms  of  little 
infants;  but  no  writer  has  yet  done  justice  to  their  wholesome 
absurdity.  We  repeat  it,  madam, — wholesome  absurdity.  If  a  healthy 
sense  of  humour  were  lost  to  the  world,  if  we  were  all  wise-acres  and 
full  of  solemn  headaches,  the  lost  faculty  of  being  refreshed  by  the 
ridiculous  would  be  restored  by  the  first  baby.  We  are  not  told 
whether  or  no  our  first  parents  laughed  in  Paradise  while  as  yet  all 
went  well.  But  assuredly  the  quaint  tricks  of  the  first  human  infant 
brought  a  smile  to  its  father's  face,  which  exile,  with  all  its  terrors, 
could  not  wholly  quench. 

In  the  works  of  an  eminent  theologian  is  to  be  found  a  remarkable 
6bservation  about  humour.  The  author,  speaking  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  evident  truth  that  all  fiiculties  and  qualities  displayed 
in  Creation  have  their  root  in  the  Divine  Nature,  observed  that 
perhaps  the  only  quality  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  harmonise 
with  our  limited  comprehension  of  that  Nature  is  humour,  as  displayed 
in  the  monkey,  the  kitten,  &c.  We  quote  this  famous  passage  from 
memory,  suggesting  that  the  peculiar  mixture  of  innocence  and 
drollery  shown  by  Everybody's  Baby  illustrates  the  possibility  of 
humour  being  native  to  the  courts  of  heaven.  Do  the  little  cherubs 
never  play  ?  Are  the  baby  angels  in  Bafiaelle's  pictures,  with  their 
wings  so  nicely  folded  behind  their  plump  shoulders,  less  gay-hearted 
than  Everybody's  Baby  down  here  below  ?  There  is  an  old  legend 
which  tells  us  that  the  infant  Jesus,  playing  with  St.  John,  moulded 
birds  out  of  clay,  and  bade  them  fly  away,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
the  Jewish  children.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Germany  to  this  day  the 
Christ  Child  brings  presents  on  Christmas  night  to  all  the  good  children. 
Of  course  Everybody's  Baby  is  the  best  of  children,  and  worthy  to 
share  with  the  little  cherubs  and  the  baby  angels  in  all  the  good  things 
belonging  to  the  sacred  season. 

Laugh  on,  my  darling  !  Be  sure  they  also  laughed  of  whom  a 
divine  voice  said,  *'  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  " 

Bessib  Pabeeb  Belloc. 
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Fbbruaby,  1871. 

WILFRID  CUMBEEMEDE. 

Silt  S^tttohioqvnfldaX  JIttfrfi.  ^ 
By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  Author  of  "Alec  Forbes,"  etc 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   LEADS. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Wilson  was  gone,  I  expected  to  see  Clara  peep 
out  from  behind  the  tape§$ry  in  the  comer ;  bnt  as  she  did  not 
appear,  I  lifted  it,  and  looSId  in.  There  was  nothing  behind  bat  a 
closet  almost  filled  with  books,  not  upon  shelves  but  heaped  up  from 
fioor  to  ceiling.  There  had  been  just  room  and  no  more  for  Clara  to 
stand  between  the  tapestry  and  the  books.  It  was  of  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  look  for  her — at  least  I  said  so  to  myself,  for  as  yet  the  attrac- 
tion of  an  old  book  was  equal  to  that  of  a  young  girl.  Besides,  I 
always  enjoyed  waiting — ^up  to  a  certain  point.  Therefore  I  resumed 
my  place  on  the  floor,  with  the  Seven  Champions  in  one  hand,  and 
my  chamber-candlestick  in  the  other. 

I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  Clara  in  the  adventures  of  St. 
Andrew  of  Scotland,  when  the  silking  of  her  frock  aroused  me.  She 
was  at  my  side. 

**  Well,  you've  had  your  dinner  ?    Did  she  give  you  any  dessert  ?  " 

*^  This  is  my  dessert,*'  I  said,  holding  up  the  book.  '^  It's  far  more 
than " 

"Far  more  than  your  desert,"  she  pursued,  "if  you  prefer  it 
to  me." 

**  I  looked  for  you  first,"  I  said  defensively. 

"Where?" 

"In  the  closet  there." 

"  You  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  wait  there,  did  you  ?  Why  the 
very  spiders  are  hanging  dead  in  their  own  webs  u^  there.  But  here's 
some  dessert  for  you — ^if  you're  as  fond  of  apples  as  most  boys,"  she 
added,  taking  a  small  rosy-cheeked  beauty  from  her  pocket. 
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I  accepted  it,  but  somehow  did  not  quite  relish  being  lumped  with 
boys  in  that  fashion.  As  I  ate  it,  which  I  should  have  felt  bound  to 
do  even  had  it  been  less  acceptable  in  itself,  she  resumed — 

'*  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  company  arrive  ?  That's  what  I 
came  for.     I  wasn't  going  to  ask  Goody  Wilson." 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  I  answered ;  **  but  Mrs.  Wilson  told  me  to  keep 
here,  and  not  get  in  their  way." 

<*  Oh  !  I'll  take  care  of  that.  We  shan't  go  near  them.  I  know 
every  comer  of  the  place — a  good  deal  better  than  Mrs.  Wilson. 
5ome  along,  Wilfrid — that's  your  name,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is.     Am  I  to  call  you  Clara  ?  " 

**  Yes,  if  you  are  good — that  is  if  you  like.  I  don't  care  what  you 
call  me.     Gome  along." 

I  followed.  She  led  me  into  the  armoury.  A  great  clang  of  the 
bell  in  the  paved  court  fell  upon  our  ears. 

**  Make  haste,"  she  said,  and  darted  to  ihe  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
little  stair.  **  Mind  how  you  go,"  she  went  on.  **The  steps  are 
very  much  worn.     Keep  your  right  shoulder  foremost." 

I  obeyed  her  directions,  and  followed  her  up  the  stair.  We  passed 
the  door  of  a  room  over  the  armoury,  and  ascended  still,  to  creep  out  at 
last  through  a  very  low  door  on  to  the  leads  of  the  little  square  tower. 
Here  we  could  on  the  one  side  look  into  every  corner  of  the  paved 
court,  and  on  the  other,  across  the  roof  of  the  hall,  could  see  about 
half  of  the  high  court  as  they  called  it,  into  which  the  carriages 
drove  ;  and  from  this  post  of  vantage,  we  watched  the  arrival  of  a 
good  many  parties.  I  thought  the  ladies  tripping  across  the  paved 
court,  with  their  gay  dresses  lighting  up  the  spring  twilight,  and  their 
sweet  voices  rippling  its  almost  pensive  silence,  suited  the  time  and  the 
place  much  better  than  the  carriages  .dashing  into  the  other  court, 
fine  as  they  looked  with  their  well-kept  horses  and  their  servants  in 
gay  liveries.  The  sun  was  down,  and  the  moon  was  rising — near  the 
full,  but  there  was  too  much  light  in  the  sky  to  let  her  make  much 
of  herself  yet.  It  was  one  of  those  spring  evenings  which  you  could 
not  tell  from  an  autumn  one  except  for  a  certain  something  in  the  air 
appealing  to  an  undefined  sense — rather  that  of  smell  than  any  other. 
There  were  green  buds  and  not  withering  leaves  in  it — life  and  not 
death ;  and  the  voices  of  the  gathering  guests  were  of  the  season, 
and  pleasant  to  the  soul.  Of  course  Nature  did  not  then  affect  me  so 
definitely  as  to  make  me  give  forms  of  thought  to  her  influences. 
It  is  now  first  that  I  turn  them  into  shapes  and  words. 

As  we  stood,  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  a  little  mistaken  about 
the  position  of  the  Hall.  I  saw  that,  although  &om  some  points  in  front 
it  seemed  to  stand  on  an  isolated  roek,  the  ground  rose  behind  it, 
terrace  upon  terrace,  the  uppermost  of  which  terraces  was  crowned 
with  rows  of  trees.  Over  them,  the  moon  was  now  gathexiAg  her 
strength. 
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'<  It  is  rather  cold ;  I  think  we  had  better  go  in,"  said  Claia,  after 
we  had  remained  there  for  some  minutes  without  seeing  any  fresh 
arrivals. 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered.  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  you  go 
home  ?  "  * 

"  No,  certainly  not.  We  must  see  a  good  deal  more  of  the  fun  first." 

'*  How  will  you  manage  that  ?  You  will  go  to  the  ball-room,  I 
suppose.    ¥ou  can  go  where  you  please,  of  course." 

'^  Oh  no !  Tm  not  grand  enougk  to  be  invited.  Oh,  dear  no  I  At 
least  I  am  not  old  enough." 

"  But  you  will  be  some  day." 

'*  I  don't  know.  Perhaps.  We'll  see.  Meantime  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.     What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

'^  I  shall  go  back  to  the  library." 

"  Then  I'll  go  with  you — ^till  the  music  begins  ;  and  then  I'll  take 
you  where  you  can  see  a  little  of  the  dancing.    It's  great  fan." 

^'  But  how  will  you  manage  that  ?  " 

"  You  leave  that  to  me." 

We  descended  at  once  to  the  armoury,  where  I  had  left  my  candle ; 
and  thence  we  returned  to  the  library. 

^' Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  mind — ^if  it's  anything  worth  hearing." 

''Well,  I'll  read  you  a  bit  of  the  book  I  was  reading  v^hen  you 
came  in." 

'<  What  1  that  musty  old  book  I  No,  thank  you.  It's  enough  to 
give  one  the  horrors. — The  very  sight  of  it  is  enough.  How  can  you 
like  such  frumpy  old  things  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  you  mustn't  mind  the  look  of  it,"  I  said.  '*  It's  very  nice 
inside  ! " 

''  I  know  where  there  is  a  nice  one,"  she  returned.  ''  Give  me  the 
candle." 

I  followed  her  to  another  of  the  rooms,  where  she  searched  for 
some  time.  At  length — ^**  There  it  is  ! "  she  said,  and  put  into  my 
hand  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  The  name  promised  well.  She  next 
led  the  way  to  a  lovely  little  bay  window,  forming  almost  a  closet, 
which  looked  out  upon  the  park,  whence,  without  seeing  the  moon, 
we  could  see  her  light  on  the  landscape,  and  the  great  deep  shadows 
cast  over  the  park  from  the  towers  of  the  Hall.  There  we  sat  on 
the  broad  window  sill,  and  I  began  to  read.  It  was  delightful. — 
Does  it  indicate  loss  of  power,  that  the  grown  man  cannot  enjoy 
the  book  in  which  the  boy  delighted  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  realities  of 
the  book,  as  perceived  by  his  keener  eyes,  refase  to  blend  with  what 
imagination  would  supply  if  it  might  ? 

No  sooner  however  did  the  first  notes  of  the  distant  violins  enter 
the  ear  of  my  companion,  than  she  started  to  her  feet. 

''  What's  tiie  matter  ?"  I  asked,  looking  up  from  the  book. 
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**  Don't  yon  hear  the  mnsic  ?"  she  said,  half  indignantly. 

**  I  hear  it  now,'*  I  answered ;  "  but  why ?  " 

**  Come  along,"  she  interrupted  eagerly.  *^We  shall  just  be  in 
time  to  see  them  go  across  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  ball-room. 
Come,  come.     Leave  your  candle." 

I  put  down  my  book  with  some  reluctance.  She  led  me  into  the 
armoury,  and  from  the  armoury  out  on  the  gallery  half-encompassing 
the  great  hall,  which  was  lighted  up,  and  full  of  servants.  Opening 
another  door  in  the  gallery,  she  conducted  me  down  a  stair  which 
led  almost  into  the  hall,  but,  ascending  again  behind  it,  landed  us  in 
a  httle  lobby,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  drawing-room,  and  on  tho 
other  the  ball-room,  on  another  level,  reached  by  a  few  high  semi- 
circular steps. 

''Quick!  quick!"  said  Clara,  and  turning  sharply  round,  she 
opened  another  door,  disclosing  a  square-built  stone  staircase.  She 
pushed  the  door  carefully  against  the  wall,  ran  up  a  few  steps,  I 
following  in  some  trepidation,  turned  abruptly  and  sat  down.  I  did 
as  she  did,  questioning  nothing :  I  had  committed  myself  to  her 
superior  knowledge. 

The  quick  ear  of  my  companion  had  caught  the  first  sounds  of  the 
tuning  of  the  instruments,  and  here  we  were,  before  the  invitation  to 
dance,  a  customed  observance  at  Mold  warp  Hall,  had  begun  to  play. 
In  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened ; 
when,  pair  after  pair,  the  company,  to  the  number  of  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  I  should  guess,  walked  past  the  foot  of  the  stair  on  which 
we  were  seated,  and  ascended  the  steps  into  the  ball-room.  The 
lobby  was  dimly  lighted,  except  from  the  two  open  doors,  an<^  there 
was  little  danger  of  our  being  seen. 

I  interrupt  my  narrative  to  mention  the  odd  fact,  that  so  fully  was 
my  mind  possessed  with  the  antiquity  of  the  place,  which  it  had  been 
the  pride  of  generation  after  generation  to  keep  up,  that  now  when  I 
recall  the  scene,  the  guests  always  appear  dressed  not  as  they  were 
then,  but  in  a  far  more  antique  style  vfdth  which  after  knowledge  sup- 
plied my  inner  vision. 

Last  of  all  came  Lady  Brotherton,  Sir  Giles's  wife,  a  pale,  delicate- 
looking  woman,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  long-necked,  would-be - 
stately,  yet  insignificant-looking  man.  She  gave  a  shiver  as,  up  the 
steps  from  the  warm  drawing-room,  she  came  at  once  opposite  our 
open  door. 

"What  a  draught  there  is  here!"  she  said,  adjusting  her  rose- 
coloured  scarf  about  her  shoulders.  "  It  feels  quite  wintry.  Will  you 
oblige  me,  Mr.  MoUet,  by  shutting  that  door?  Sir  Giles  will  not  allow 
me  to  have  it  built  up.  I  am  sure  there  are  plenty  of  ways  to  the 
leads  besides  that." 

"  This  door,  my  lady  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mollet. 

I  trembled  lest  he  should  see  us. 
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**  Yes.  Just  throw  it  to.  There's  a  spring  lock  on  it.  I  can't 
think " 

The  slam  and  echoing  bang  of  the  closing  door  cut  ofif  the  end  of 
the  sentence.  Even  Clara  was  a  little  frightened,  for  her  hand  stole 
into  mine  for  a  moment  before  she  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Hush  I  hush ! "  I  said.     **  They  will  hear  you.'* 

*'  I  almost  wish  they  would,"  she  said.  "  What  a  goose  I  was  to 
be  frightened,  and  not  speak !     Do  you  know  where  we  are  ?" 

**  No,"  I  answered  ;  **  how  should  I  ?     Where  are  we  ?" 

My  fancy  of  knowing  the  place  had  vanished  utterly  by  this  time. 
All  my  mental  charts  of  it  had  got  thoroughly  confused,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  have  even  found  my  way  back  to  the  library. 

**  Shut  out  on  the  leads,"  she  answered.  **  Come  along.  We  may 
as  well  go  to  meet  our  fate." 

I  confess  to  a  little  palpitation  of  the  heart  as  she  spoke,  for  I  was 
not  yet  old  enough  to  feel  that  Clara's  companionship  made  the  doom 
a  light  one.  Up  the  stair  we  went — here  no  twisting  corkscrew,  but 
a  broad  flight  enough,  with  square  turnings.  At  the  top  was  a  door, 
fastened  only  with  a  bolt  inside — against  no  worse  housebreakers  than 
the  winds  and  rains.  When  we  emerged,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
open  night. 

'^  Here  we  are  in  the  moon's  drawing-room ! ''  said  Clara. 

The  scene  was  lovely.  The  sky  was  all  now — ^the  earth  only  a 
background  or  pedestal  for  the  heavens.  The  river,  far  below,  shone 
here  and  there  in  answer  to  the  moon,  while  the  meadows  and  fields 
lay  as  in  the  oblivion  of  sleep,  and  the  wooded  hiUs  were  only  dark 
formless  masses.  But  the  sky  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  moon, 
before  whose  radiance,  penetratingly  still,  the  stars  shrunk  as  if  they 
would  hide  in  the  flowing  skirts  of  her  garments.  There  was  scarce 
a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  moon  made  the  blue  thin. 
I  could  hardly  believe  in  what  I  saw.  It  was  as  if  I  had  come  awake 
without  getting  out  of  the  dream. 

We  were  on  the  roof  of  the  ball-room.  We  felt  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  the  dancing  feet  shake  the  building  in  time  to  the  music. 
**A  low  melodious  thunder"  buried  beneath — ^above  the  eternal 
silence  of  the  white  moon ! 

We  passed  to  the  roof  of  the  drawing-room.  From  it,  upon  one 
fiide,  we  could  peep  into  the  great  gothic  window  of  the  haU  which 
rose  high  above  it.  We  could  see  the  servants  passing  and  repassing, 
with  dishes  for  the  supper  which  was  being  laid  in  the  dining-room 
under  the  drawing-room,  for  the  hall  was  never  used  for  entertainment 
now,  except  on  such  great  occasions  as  a  coming  of  age,  or  an  election- 
feast,  when  all  classes  met. 

«  We  mustn't  stop  here,"  said  Clara.  ''  We  shall  get  our  deaths  of 
cold." 

"  What  shaU  we  do  then  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"There  are  plenty  of  doors,"  she  answered — " only  Mrs.  "Wilson 
has  a  foolish  fiftncy  for  keeping  them  all  bolted.    We  must  try,  though." 

Over  roof  after  roof  we  went ;  now  descending,  now  ascending  a 
few  steps ;  now  walking  along  narrow  gutters,  between  battlement  and 
sloping  roof ;  now  crossing  awkward  junctions — trying  doors  many  in 
tower  and  turret — ^all  in  "vain !  Every  one  was  bolted  on  the  inside. 
We  had  grown  quite  silent,  for  the  case  looked  serious. 

"  This  is  the  last  door,"  said  Clara — "  the  last  we  can  reach.  There 
are  more  in  the  towers,  but  they  are  higher  up.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Except  we  go  down  a  chimney,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done." 

Still  her  voice  did  not  falter,  and  my  courage  did  not  give  way- 
She  stood  for  a  few  moments,  silent.  I  stood  regarding  her,  as  one 
might  listen  for  a  doubtful  oracle. 

"  Yes.  I've  got  it  I "  she  said  at  length.  "  Bavo  you  a  good  head, 
Wilfnd?" 

'<I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean,"  I  answered. 

"  Do  you  mind  being  on  a  narrow  place,  without  much  to  hold  by  ?  " 

''  High  up  ?  "  I  asked  with  a  shiver. 

"Yes." 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  answer.  It  was  a  special  weakness  of  my 
physical  nature,  one  which  my  imagination  had  increased  tenfold — the 
absolute  horror  I  had  of  such  a  transit  as  she  was  evidently  about  to 
propose.  My  worst  dreams — ^firom  which  I  would  wake  with  my  heart 
going  like  a  fire-engine,  were  of  adventures  of  the  kind.  But  before  a 
woman,  how  could  I  draw  back  ?  I  would  rather  lie  broken  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  And  if  the  fear  should  come  to  the  worst,  I  could 
at  least  throw  myself  down  and  end  it  so. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  said,  as  if  I  had  only  been  waiting  for  her  exposition  of 
the  case. 

"  Well ! "  she  returned.—"  Come  along  then." 

I  did  go  along — like  a  man  to  the  gallows ;  only  I  would  not  have 
turned  back  to  save  my  life.  But  I  should  have  hailed  the  slightest 
change  of  purpose  in  her,  with  such  pleasure  as  Daniel  must  have 
felt  when  he  found  the  lions  would  rather  not  eat  him.  She  retraced 
our  steps  a  long  way — until  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  line  of 
building  which  divided  the  two  courts. 

"  There  I "  she  said,  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  square  tower  over 
the  entrance  to  the  hall,  from  which  we  had  watched  the  arrival  of 
the  guests  :  it  rose  about  nine  feet  only  above  where  we  now  stood 
in  the  gutter — "  I  know  1  left  the  door  open  when  we  came  down.  I 
did  it  on  purpose.  I  hate  Goody  Wilson.  Lucky,  you  see  ! — that  is 
if  you  have  a  head.     And  if  you  haven't,  it's  all  the  same :  I  have." 

So  saying,  she  pointed  to  a  sort  of  flying  buttress  which  sprung 
sideways,  with  a  wide  span,  across  the  angle  the  tower  made  with 
the  hall,  from  an  embrasure  of  the  battlement  of  the  hall  to  the 
outer  comer  of  the  tower,  itself  more  solidly  buttressed.     I  think  it 
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mast  have  been  made  to  resist  the  outward  pressnre  of  the  roof  of  the 
hall;  bat  it  was  one  of  those  puzzling  points  which  often  occur 
— and  oftenest  in  domestic  architecture — where  additions  and  con- 
sequent alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Bach  will 
occasion  sometimes  as  much  conjecture  towards  their  explanation,  as 
a  disputed  passage  in  Shakspere  or  ^schylus. 

Could  she  mean  me  to  cross  that  hair-like  bridge  ?  The  mere 
thought  was  a  terror.  But  I  would  not  blench.  Fear  I  confess — 
cowardice  if  you  will : — ^poltroonery,  not. 

**  I  see,"  I  answered.  **  I  wiU  try.  If  I  fsaJl,  don't  blame  me.  I 
will  do  my  best." 

**  You  don't  think,"  she  returned,  '*  I'm  going  to  let  you  go  alone  ! 
I  should  have  to  wait  hours  before  you  found  a  door  to  let  me  down 
— except  indeed  you  went  and  told  Goody  Wilson,  and  I  had  rather 
die  where  I  am.     No,  no.     Gome  along.     I'll  show  you  how." 

With  a  rush  and  a  scramble,  she  was  up  over  the  round  back  of  the 
buttress  before  I  had  time  to  understand  that  she  meant  as  usual  to 
take  the  lead.  If  she  could  but  have  sent  me  back  a  portion  of  her 
skill,  or  lightness,  or  nerve,  or  whatever  it  was,  just  to  set  me  off  with 
a  rush  like  that  i  But  I  stood  preparing  at  once  and  hesitating.  She 
turned  and  looked  over  the  battlements  of  the  tower. 

"  Never  mind,  Wilfrid,"  she  said  ;  **  I'll  fetch  you  presently." 

"  No,  no; "  I  cried.     *'  Wait  for  me.     I'm  coming." 

I  got  astride  of  the  buttress,  and  painfully  forced  my  way  up.  It 
was  like  a  dream  of  leap-frog,  prolonged  under  painfully  recurring 
difliculties.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  persuaded  myself  that  all  I  had  to 
do  was  to  go  on  leap-frogging.  At  length,  after  more  trepidation  and 
brain-turning  than  I  care  to  dwell  upon,  lest  even  now  it  should 
bring  back  a  too  keen  realization  of  itself,  I  reached  the  battlement, 
seizing  which  with  one  shaking  hand,  and  finding  the  other  grasped 
by  Clara,  I  tumbled  on  the  leads  of  the  tower. 

'*  Come  along!  "  she  said.  **  You  see,  when  the  girls  like,  they  can 
beat  the  boys — even  at  their  own  games.     We're  all  right  now." 

"I  did  my  best,"  I  returned,  mightily  relieved.  **r«i  not  an 
angel,  you  know.     I  can't  fly  like  you."  , 

She  seemed  to  appreciate  the  compliment. 

•*  Never  mind.  I've  done  it  before.    It  was  game  of  you  to  follow." 

Her  praise  elated  me.     And  it  was  well. 

'<  Come  along,"  she  added. 

She  seemed  to  be  always  saying  Come  along. 

I  obeyed,  full  of  gratitude  and  relief.  She  skipped  to  the  tiny 
tarret  which  rose  above  our  heads,  and  lifted  the  door-latch.  But, 
instead  of  disappearing  within,  she  turned  and  looked  at  me  in  white 
dismay.  The  door  was  bolted.  Her  look  roused  what  there  was  of 
manhood  in  me.  I  felt  that,  as  it  had  now  come  to  the  last  gasp,  it 
was  mine  to  comfort  her. 
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**  We  are  no  worse  than  we  were,"  I  said.     "  Never  mind.*' 

**  I  don't  know  that,"  she  answered  mysteriously. — V  Can  you  go 
back  as  yon  came  ?    I  can't." 

I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  battlement  where  I  stood.  There  was 
the  buttress  crossing  the  angle  of  moonlight,  with  its  shadow  lying 
far  down  on  the  wall.  I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  renewing  my 
unspeakable  dismay.  But  what  must  be  must.  Besides,  Clara  had 
praised  me  for  creeping  where  she  could  fly :  now  I  might  show  her 
that  I  could  creep  where  she  could  not  fly. 

**  I  will  try,"  I  returned,  putting  one  leg  through  an  embrasure, 
and  holding  on  by  the  adjoining  battlement. 

^*  Do  take  care,  Wilfrid,"  she  cried,  stretching  out  her  hands,  as  if 
to  keep  me  from  falling. 

A  sudden  pulse  of  life  rushed  through  me.  All  at  once  I  became 
not  only  bold,  but  ambitious. 

"  Give  me  a  kiss,"  I  said,  "  before  I  go." 

"  Do  you  make  so  much  of  it  ?"  she  returned,  stepping  back  a  pace. 
— ^How  much  a  woman  she  was  even  then  ! 

Her  words  roused  something  in  me  which  to  this  day  I  have  not 
been  able  quite  to  understand.  A  sense  of  wrong  had  its  share  in  the 
feeling ;  but  what  else  I  can  hardly  venture  to  say.  At  all  events, 
an  inroad  of  careless  courage  was  the  consequence.  I  stepped  at 
once  upon  the  buttress,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her — 
no  doubt  with  reproach.     She  sprang  towards  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said. 

The  end  of  the  buttress  was  a  foot  or  two  below  the  level  of  the 
leads,  where  Clara  stood.  She  bent  over  the  battlement,  stooped  her 
face  towards  me,  and  kissed  me  on  the  mouth.  My  only  answer  was 
to  turn  and  walk  down  the  buttress,  erect ;  a  walk  which,  as  the  arch 
of  the  buttress  became  steeper,  ended  in  a  run  and  a  leap  on  to  the 
gutter  of  the  hall.  There  I  turned,  and  saw  her  stand  like  a  lady  in 
a  ballad  leaning  after  me  in  the  moonlight.  I  lifted  my  cap  and 
sped  away,  not  knowing  whither,  but  fancying  that  put  of  her  sight 
I  could  make  up  my  mind  better.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  The 
moment  I  sat  down,  my  brains  began  to  go  about,  and  in  another 
moment  I  saw  what  might  be  attempted. 

In  going  from  roof  to  roof,  I  had  seen  the  little  gallery  along  which 
I  had  passed  with  Mrs.  Wilson  on  my  way  to  the  library.  It  crossed 
what  might  be  called  an  open  shaft  in  the  building.  I  thought  I 
could  manage,  roofed  as  it  was,  to  get  in  by  the  open  side.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  flud  it  again ;  but  when  I  did  come  upon  it 
at  last,  I  saw  that  it  might  be  done.  By  the  help  of  a  projecting 
gargoyle,  curiously  carved  in  the  days  when  the  wall  to  which  it 
dung  had  formed  part  of  the  front  of  the  building,  I  got  my  feet  upon 
the  wooden  rail  of  the  gallery,  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  small  pillars 
which  supported  the  roof,  and  slewed  myself  in.     I  was  almost  as  glad 
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as  when  I  had  crossed  the  buttress ,  for  below  me  was  a  paved 
bottom,  between  high  walls,  without  any  door,  like  a  dry  well  in  the 
midst  of  the  bnilding. 

My  recollection  of  the  way  to  the  armoury,  I  found,  however,  almost 
obliterated.  I  knew  that  I  must  pass  through  a  bed-room  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  and  that  was  all  I  remembered.  I  opened  the  door, 
and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  young  girl  with  wide  eyes.  She 
stood  staring  and  astonished,  but  not  frightened.  She  was  younger 
than  Clara,  and  not  so  pretty.  Her  eyes  were  dark,  and  so  was  the 
hair  she  had  been  brushing.  Her  face  would  have  been  quite  pale, 
but  for  the  rosy  tinge  of  surprise.  She  made  no  exclamation,  only 
stared  with  her  brush  in  her  hand,  and  questions  in  her  eyes.  I 
felt  far  enough  from  comfortable  ;  but  with  a  great  effort  I  spoke. 

<*  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  to  get  off  the  roof,  and  this  was  the 
only  way.     Pease  do  not  tell  Mrs.  Wilson." 

"  No,"  she  said  at  once,  very  quietly  ;  "  but  you  must  go  away." 

"K  I  could  only  find  the  library  !  "  I  said.  **  I  am  so  afraid  of 
going  into  more  rooms  where  I  have  no  business." 

"  I  will  show  you  the  way,"  she  returned  with  a  smile;  and  laying 
down  her  brush,  took  up  a  candle  and  led  me  from  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  safe.  My  conductor  vanished  at  once. 
The  glimmer  of  my  own  candle  in  a  further  room,  guided  me,  and  I 
was  soon  at  the  top  of  the  corkscrew  staircase.  I  found  the  door 
very  slightly  fastened :  Clara  must  herself  have  unwittingly  moved 
the  bolt  when  she  shut  it.  I  found  her  standing  all  eagerness, 
waiting  me.  We  hurried  back  to  the  library,  and  there  I  told  her 
how  I  had  effected  an  entrance,  and  met  with  a  guide. 

"It  must  have  been  little  Polly  Osborne,"  she  said.  ** Her  mother 
is  going  to  stay  all  night,  I  suppose.  She's^  a  good-natured  little 
goose,  and  won't  tell. — ^Now  come  along.  We'll  have  a  peep  from 
the  picture-gallery  into  the  ball-room.   That  door  is  sure  to  be  open." 

«*  If  you  don't  mind,  Clara,  I  would  rather  stay  where  I  am.  I 
oughtn't  to  be  wandering  over  the  house  when  Mrl.  Wilson  thinks  I 
am  here." 

"  Oh,  you  little  coward  I "  said  Clara. 

I  thought  I  hardly  deserved  the  word,  and  it  did  uot  make  me 
more  inclined  to  accompany  her. 

"  You  can  go  alone,"  I  said.  **  You  did  not  expect  to  find  me 
when  you  came." 

**  Of  course  I  can.  Of  course  not.  It's  quite  as  well,  too.  You 
won't  get  me  into  any  more  scrapes." 

**  Did  I  get  you  into  the  scrape,  Clara  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  you  did,"  she  answered  laughing,  and  walked  away.] 

I  felt  a  good  deal  hurt,  but  comforted  myself  by  saying  she  could 
not  mean  it,  and  sat  down  again  to  the  Seven  Championa. 
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CHAPTER  XIY.  ] 

THE   GHOST. 

I  8AW  no  more  of  Clara,  but  sat  and  read  until  I  grew  cold  and  tired, 
and  wished  very  much  that  Mrs.  Wilson  would  come.  I  thought 
she  might  have  forgot  me  in  the  hurry,  and  there  I  should  have  to 
stay  all  night.  After  my  recent  escape,  however,  from  a  danger  so 
much  worse,  I  could  regard  the  prospect  with  some  composure.  A 
full  hour  more  must  have  passed;  I  was  getting  sleepy,  and  my 
candle  had  burned  low,  when  at  length  Mrs.  Wilson  did  make  her 
appearance,  and  I  accompanied  her  gladly. 

*'  I  am  sure  you  want  your  tea,  poor  boy !  "  she  said. 

**  Tea  I  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  rejoined.  "  It's  bed  I  want.  But  when 
I  think  of  it,  I  am  rather  hungry." 

**  You  shall  have  tea  and  bed  both,"  she  answered  kindly.  <<  Fm 
sorry  you've  had  such  a  dull  evening,  but  I  could  not  help  it." 

"  Indeed,  I've  not  been  dull  at  all,"  I  answered — "  till  just  the  last 
hour  or  so." 

I  longed  to  tell  her  all  I  had  been  about,  for  I  felt  guilty ;  but 
I  would  not  betray  Clara. 

"  Well,  here  we  are !  "  she  said,  opening  the  door  of  her  own 
room.  '^  I  hope  I  shall  have  peace  enough  to  see  you  make  a  good 
meal." 

I  did  make  a  good  meal.  When  I  had  done,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  a 
rush-light,  and  led  the  way.  1  took  my  sword  and  followed  her. 
Into  what  quarter  of  the  house  she  conducted  me,  I  could  not  tell. 
There  was  a  nice  fire  burnrug  in  the  room,  and  my  night-apparel  was 
airing  before  it.  She  set  the  light  on  the  floor,  and  left  me  with  a 
kind  good-night.  I  was  soon  undressed  and  in  bed,  with  my  sword 
beside  me  on  the  coverlid  of  silk  patchwork. 

But,  from  whatever  cause,  sleepy  as  I  had  been  a  little  while 
before,  I  lay  wide  awake  now,  staring  about  the  room.  Like  many 
others  in  the  house,  it  was  hung'with  tapestry,  which  was  a  good  deal 
worn  and  patched — ^notably  in  one  place,  where  limbs  of  warriors  and 
horses  came  to  an  untimely  end  on  all  sides  of  a  certain  square  piece 
quite  different  from  the  rest  in  colour  and  design.  I  know  now  that 
it  was  a  piece  of  Gobelins,  in  the  midst  of  ancient  needlework.  It 
looked  the  brighter  of  the  two,  but  its  colours  were  about  three,  with 
a  good  deal  of  white ;  whereas  that  which  surrounded  it  had  had 
many  and  brilliant  colours,  which,  fj&ded  and  dull  and  sombre,  yet 
kept  their  harmony.  The  guard  of  the  rush-light  cast  deeper  and 
queerer  shadows,  as  the  fire  sank  lower.  Its  holes  gave  eyes  of  light 
to  some  of  the  figures  in  the  tapestry,  and  as  the  light  wavered,  the 
eyes  wandered  about  in  a  ghostly  manner,  and  the  shadows  changed 
and  flickered  and  heaved  uncomfortably. 
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How  long  I  had  lain  thns  I  do  not  know ;  but  at  last  I  fonnd 
myself  watching  the  rectangular  patch  of  newer  tapestry.  Gould  it 
be  that  it  moved  ?  It  could  be  only  the  effect  of  the  wavering 
shadows.  And  yet  I  could  not  convince  myself  that  it  did  not  move. 
It  did  move.  It  came  forward.  One  side  of  it  did  certainly  come 
forward.  A  kind  of  universal  cramp  seized  me — a  contraction  of 
every  fibre  of  my  body.  The  patch  opened  like  a  door — wider  and 
wider ;  and  from  behind  came  a  great  helmet,  peeping.  I  was  all  one 
terror,  but  my  nerves  held  out  so  far  that  I  lay  like  a  watching  dog — 
watching  for  what  horror  would  come  next.  The  door  opened  wider. 
A  mailed  hand  and  arm  appeared,  and  at  length  a  figure,  armed  cap- 
a-pie,  stepped  slowly  down,  stood  for  a  moment  peering  about,  and 
then  began  to  walk  through  the  room,  as  if  searching  for  something. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bed.  I  wonder  now,  when  I  think 
of  it,  that  the  cold  horror  did  not  reach  my  heart.  I  cannot  have 
been  so  much  of  a  coward,  surely,  after  all !  But  I  suspect  it  was 
only  that  general  paralysis  prevented  the  extreme  of  terror,  just  as 
a  man  in  the  clutch  of  a  wild  beast  is  hardly  aware  of  suffering. 
At  last  the  figure  stooped  over  my  bed,  and  stretched  out  a  long  arm. 
I  remember  nothing  more. 

I  woke  in  the  grey  of  the  morning.  Could  a  faint  have  passed 
into  a  sleep  ?  or  was  it  all  a  dream  ?  I  lay  for  some  time  before  I 
could  recall  what  made  me  so  miserable.  At  length  my  memory 
awoke,  and  I  gazed  fearful  about  the  room.  The  white  ashes  of  the 
burnt-out  fire  were  lying  in  the  grate;  the  stand  of  the  rush-light 
was  on  the  floor ;  the  wall  with  its  tapestry  was  just  as  it  had  been ; 
the  cold  gray  light  had  annihilated  the  fancied  visions  :  I  had  been 
dreaming,  and  was  now  awake.  But  I  could  not  lie  longer  in  bed. 
I  must  go  out.  The  morning  air  would  give  me  life  :  I  felt  worn  and 
weak.  Vision  or  dream,  the  room  was  hateful  to  me.  With  a  great 
effort  I  sat  up,  for  I  still  feared  to  move,  lest  I  should  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  armed  figure.  Terrible  as  it  had  been  in  the  night,  it  would 
be  more  terrible  now.  I  peered  into  every  comer.  Each  was  vacant. 
Then  first  I  remembered  that  I  had  been  reading  the  Castle  of 
Otranto  and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom^  the  night  before. 
I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed  myself,  growing  braver  and  braver 
as  the  light  of  the  lovely  spring  morning  swelled  in  the  room. 
Having  dipped  my  head  in  cold  water,  I  was  myself  again.  I  opened 
the  lattice  and  looked  out.  The  first  breath  of  air  was  a  denial  to 
the  whole  thing.  I  laughed  at  myself.  Earth  and  sky  were  alive 
with  spring.  The  wind  was  the  breath  of  the  coming  summer :  there 
were  fiakes  of  sunshine  and  shadow  in  it.  Before  me  lay  a  green 
bank  with  a  few  trees  on  its  top.  It  was  crowded  with  primroses 
growing  through  the  grass.  The  dew  was  lying  all  about,  shining 
and  sparkling  in  the  first  rays  of  the  level  sun,  which  itself  I  could 
not  see.     The  tide  of  life  rose  in  my  heart  and  rushed  through  my 
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limbs.  I  would  take  my  sword,  and  go  for  a  ramble  through  the 
park.  I  went  to  my  bed-side,  and  stretched  across  to  find  it  by  the 
wall.  It  must  have  slipped  down  at  the  back  of  the  bed.  No. 
Where  could  it  be?  In  a  word,  I  searched  everywhere,  but  my 
loved  weapon  had  vanished.  The  visions  of  the  night  returned,  and 
for  a  moment  I  believed  them  all.  The  night  once  again  closed 
around  me,  darkened  yet  more  with  the  despair  of  an  irreparable  loss. 
I  rushed  from  the  room  and  through  a  long  passage,  with  the  blind 
desire  to  get  out.  The  stare  of  an  unwashed  maid,  already  busy 
with  her  pail  and  brush,  brought  me  to  my  senses. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said ;  "  I  want  to  get  out." 

She  left  her  implements,  led  me  down  a  stair  close  at  hand,  opened 
the  door  at  its  foot,  and  let  me  out  into  the  high  court.  I  gazed 
about  me.  It  was  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  a  prison-cell  into  the 
chamber  of  torture  :  I  stood  the  centre  of  a  multitude  of  windows — 
the  eyes  of  the  house  all  £xed  upon  me.  On  one  side  was  the  great 
gate,  through  which,  from  the  roof,  I  had  seen  the  carriages  drive 
the  night  before ;  but  it  was  closed.  I  remembered,  however,  that  Sir 
Qiles  had  brought  me  in  by  a  wicket  in  that  gate.  I  hastened  to  it. 
There  was  but  a  bolt  to  withdraw,  and  I  was  free. 

But  all  was  gloomy  within,  and  genial  nature  could  no  longer 
enter.  Glittering  jewels  of  sunlight  and  dew  were  nothing  but  drops 
of  water  upon  blades  of  grass.  Fresh-bursting  trees  were  no  more 
than  the  deadest  of  winter-bitten  branches.  The  great  eastern  window 
of  the  universe,  gorgeous  with  gold  and  roses,  was  but  the  weary  sun 
making  a  fuss  about  nothing.  My  sole  relief  lay  in  motion.  I  roamed 
I  knew  not  whither,  nor  how  long. 

At  length  I  found  myself  on  a  height  eastward  of  the  Hall,  over- 
looking its  gardens,  which  lay  in  deep  terraces  beneath.  Inside  a 
low  wall  was  the  first  of  them,  dark  with  an  avenue  of  ancient  trees, 
and  below  was  the  large  oriel  window  in  the  end  of  the  ball-room. 
I  climbed  over  the  wall,  which  was  built  of  cunningly  fitted  stones, 
with  mortar  only  in  the  top  row ;  and  drawn  by  the  gloom,  strolled 
up  and  down  the  avenue  for  a  long  time.  At  length  I  became  awaro 
of  a  voice  I  had  heard  before.  I  could  see  no  one  ;  but,  hearkening 
about,  I  found  it  must  come  from  the  next  terrace.  Descending  by  a 
deep  flight  of  old  mossy  steps,  I  came  upon  a  strip  of  smooth  sward, 
with  yew-trees,  dark  and  trim,  on  each  side  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
walk  was  an  arbour,  in  which  I  could  see  the  glimmer  of  something 
white.  Too  miserable,  to  be  shy,  I  advanced  and  peeped  in.  The 
girl  who  had  shown  me  the  way  to  the  librsiry  was  talking  to  her 
mother. 

«  Mamma  I  "  she  said,  without  showing  any  surprise,  "  here  is  the 
boy  who  came  into  our  room  last  night." 

**  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  the  lady  kindly,  making  room  for  me  on 
the  bench  beside  her. 
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I  answered  as  politely  as  I  could,  and  felt  a  strange  comfort  glide 
from  the  sweetness  of  her  countenance. 

*«  What  an  adventure  you  had  last  night  I  "  she  said.  "  It  was 
well  you  did  not  fall.'* 

'*  That  wouldn't  have  heen  much  worse  than  having  to  stop  where 
we  were,"  I  answered. 

The  conversation  thus  commenced  went  on  until  I  had  told  them 
all  my  history,  including  my  last  adventure. 

'<  You  must  have  dreamed  it,"  said  the  lady. 

"  So  I  thought,  ma'am,"  I  answered,  "  until  I  found  that  my  sword 
was  gone." 

**  Are  you  sure  you  looked  everywhere  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Indeed,  I  did." 

<*  It  does  not  follow  however  that  the  ghost  took  it.  It  is  more 
likely  Mrs.  Wilson  came  in  to  see  you  after  you  were  asleep,  and 
carried  it  off." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  I  cried,  rejoiced  at  the  suggestion  ;  **  that  must  be  it. 
I  shall  ask  her." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  so.    Are  you  going  home  soon?" 

**  Yes — as  soon  as  I've  had  my  breakfast.  It's  a  good  walk  from 
here  to  Aldwick." 

**  So  it  is. — ^We  are  going  that  way  too,"  she  added  thinkingly. 

"  Mr.  Elder  is  a  great  friend  of  papa's — isn't  he,  mamma  ?  "  said 
the  girl. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     They  were  friends  at  college." 

"I  have  heard  Mr.  Elder  speak  of  Mr.  Osborne,"  I  said.  "Do 
you  live  near  us  ?  " 

**Not  very  far  off — in  the  next  parish,  where  my  husband  is 
rector,"  she  answered.  "  If  you  could  wait  till  the  afternoon,  we 
should  be  happy  to  take  you  there.  The  pony-carriage  is  coming 
for  us." 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  ought  to  go  imme- 
diately after  breakfast.  You  won't  mention  about  the  roof,  will 
you  ?     I  oughtn't  to  get  Clara  into  trouble." 

"  She  is  a  wild  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Osborne ;  "  but  I  think  you  are  quit© 
right." 

"  How  lucky  it  was  I  knew  the  library  I  "  said  Mary,  who  had 
become  quite  friendly,  from  under  her  mother's  wing. 

"  That  it  was  !  But  I  daresay  you  know  all  about  the  place,'*  I 
answered. 

**  No,  indeed  !  "  she  returned.  "  I  know  nothing  about  it.  A« 
we  went  to  our  room,  mamma  opened  the  door  and  showed  me  tho 
library,  else  I  shouldn't  have  been  able  to  help  you  at  all." 

"  Then  you  haven't  been  here  often  ?  " 

"No;  and  I  never  shall  be  again. — I'm  going  away  to  school," 
she  added ;  and  her  voice  trembled. 
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<'  So  am  I"  I  said.  **  I'm  going  to  Switzerland  in  a  month  or 
two.     But  then  I  haven't  a  mamma  to  leave  behind  me." 

She  broke  down  at  that,  and  hid  her  head  on  her  mother's  boBom. 
I  had  unawares  added  to  her  grief,  for  her  brother  Charley  was  going 
to  Switzerland  too. 

I  fonnd  afterwards  that  Mr.  Elder,  having  been  consulted  by  Mr. 
Osborne,  had  arranged  with  my  uncle  that  Charley  Osborne  and  I 
should  go  together. 

Mary  Osborne — ^I  never  called  her  Polly  as  Clara  did — continued 
so  overcome  by  her  grief,  that  her  mother  turned  to  me  and  said, 

**  I  think  you  had  better  go.  Master  Cumbermede." 

I  bade  her  good  morning,  and  made  my  way  to  Mrs.  Wilson's 
apartment.  I  found  she  had  been  to  my  room,  and  was  expecting 
me  with  some  anxiety,  fearing  I  had  set  off  without  my  breakfast. 
Alas !  she  knew  nothing  about  the  sword,  looked  annoyed,  and,  I 
thought,  rather  mysterious;  said  she  would  have  a  search,  make 
inquiries,  do  what  she  could,  and  such  like,  but  begged  I  would  say 
nothing  about  it  in  the  house.  I  left  her  with  a  suspicion  that  she 
believed  the  ghost  had  carried  it  away,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
go  searching  for  it. 

Two  days  after,  a  parcel  arrived  for  me.  I  concluded  it  was  my 
sword ;  but  to  my  grievous  disappointment,  found  it  was  only  a  large 
hamper  of  apples  and  cakes,  very  acceptable  in  themselves,  but  too 
plainly  indicating  Mrs.  Wilson's  desire  to  console  me  for  what  could 
not  be  helped.  Mr.  Elder  never  missed  the  sword.  I  rose  high  in  the 
estimation  of  my  schoolfellows  because  of  the  adventure,  especially 
in  that  of  Moberly,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  ghost,  but  ineffec- 
tually tasked  his  poor  brains  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  weapon.  The  best  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by  a  merry  boy  of 
the  name  of  Fisher,  who  declared  his  conviction  that  the  steward 
had  carried  it  off  to  add  to  his  collection. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AWAY. 

I  WILL  not  linger  longer  over  this  part  of  my  history — already,  I  fear, 
much  too  extended  for  the  patience  of  my  readers.  My  excuse  is, 
that  in  looking  back,  the  events  I  have  recorded  appear  large  and 
prominent,  and  that  certainly  they  have  a  close  relation  with  my  after 
history. 

The  time  arrived  when  I  had  to  leave  England  for  Switzerland. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  my  leave-taking.  It  was  not  a  bitter  one. 
Hope  was  strong,  and  rooted  in  present  pleasure.  I  was  capable 
of  much  happiness — keenly  responsive  to  the  smallest  agreeable 
impulse  from  without  or  from  within.     I  had  good  health,  and  life 
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was  happiness  in  itself.  The  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  shining  of  the 
snn,  or  the  glitter  of  water,  was  sufficient  to  make  me  glad ;  and  I 
had  self-conscionsness  enough  to  increase  the  delight  by  the  know- 
ledge that  I  was  glad. 

The  fact  is  I  was  coming  in  for  my  share  in  the  spiritual  influences 
of  Nature,  so  largely  poured  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  my  generation. 
The  prophets  of  the  new  blessing,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  I 
knew  nothing  of.  Keats  was  only  beginning  to  write.  I  had  read 
a  little  of  Cowper,  but  did  not  care  for  him.  Yet  I  was  under  the 
same  spell  as  they  all.  Nature  was  a  power  upon  me.  I  was  filled 
with  the  vague  recognition  of  a  present  soul  in  Nature — ^with  a  sense 
of  the  humanity  everywhere  diffused  through  her  and  operating  upon 
ours.  I  was  but  fourteen,  and  had  only  feelings,  but  something  lay 
at  the  heart  of  the  feelings,  which  would  one  day  blossom  into 
thoughts. 

At  the  ooach-offiee  in  tiie  eounty-town,  I  first  met  my  future  com- 
panion, with  his  father,  who  was  to  se^  as  to  our  destination.  My 
uncle  accompanied  me  no  farther,  and  I  soon  found  myself  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  with  only  one  thing  to  do — ^make  the  acquaintance  of 
Charles  Osborne.  His  father  was  on  the  box-seat,  and  we  two  sat 
behind;  but  we  were  both  shy,  and  for  some  time  neither  spoke. 
Charles  was  about  my  own  age,  rather  like  his  sister,  only  that  his 
eyes  were  blue,  and  his  hair  a  lightish  brown.  A  tremulousness 
about  the  mouth  betrayed  a  nervous  temperament.  His.  skin  was 
very  fair  and  thin,  showing  the  blue  veins.  As  he  did  not  speak,  I 
sat  for  a  little  while  watching  him,  without  however  the  least  specu- 
lation concerning  him,  or  any  effort  to  discover  his  character.  I 
have  not  even  yet  reached  the  point  of  trying  to  find  people  out.  I 
take  what  time  and  acquaintance  discloses,  but  never  attempt  to  fore- 
stall, which  may  come  partly  from  trust,  partly  from  want  of  curiosity, 
partly  from  a  disinclination  to  unnecessary  mental  effort.  But  as  I 
watched  his  face,  half-unconsciously,  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
now  and  then  it  would  light  up  suddenly  and  darken  again  almost 
instantly.  At  last  his  father  turned  round,  and  with  some  severity 
said: 

"You  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  approaches  to  mutual 
acquaintance.     Charles,  why  don't  you  address  your  companion  ?" 

The  words  were  uttered  in  the  slow  tone  of  one  used  to  matters 
too  serious  for  common  speech. 

The  boy  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  me,  smiled  uncertainly,  and 
moved  uneasily  on  his  seat.  His  father  turned  away  and  made  a 
remark  to  the  coachman. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  a  very  tall,  thin,  yet  square-shouldered  man,  with 
a  pale  face,  and  large  features  of  delicate  form.  He  looked  severe, 
pure,  and  irritable.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  although  the  words  were 
measured  and  rather  stilted,  led  me  to  this  last  conclusion  quite  as 
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much  as  the  expression  of  his  face ;  for  it  was  thin  and  a  little  acrid. 
I  soon  observed  that  Charley  started  slightly,  as  often  as  his  father 
addressed  him ;  but  this  might  be  because  his  father  always  did  so 
with  more  or  less  of  abruptness.  At  times  there  was  great  kind- 
ness in  his  manner,  seeming,  however,  less  the  outcome  of  natural 
tenderness  than  a  sense  duty.  His  being  was  evidently  a  weight 
upon  his  son's,  and  kept  down  the  natural  movements  of  his  spirit. 
A  number  of  small  circumstances  only  led  me  to  these  conclusions  ; 
for  nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  set  in  any  strong  light  their 
mutual  relation.  For  his  side  Charles  was  always  attentive  and  ready, 
although  with  a  promptitude  that  had  more  in  it  of  the  mechanical 
impulse  of  habit  than  of  pleased  obedience.  Mr.  Osborne  spoke 
kindly  to  me — I  think  the  more  kindly  that  I  was  not  his  son,  and 
he  was  therefore  not  so  responsible  for  me.  But  he  looked  as  if  the 
care  of  the  whole  world  lay  on  his  shoulders ;  as  if  an  awful  destruc- 
tion were  the  most  likely  thing  to  happen  to  every  one,  and  to  him 
were  committed  the  toilsome  chance  of  saving  some.  Doubtless  he 
would  not  have  trusted  his  boy  so  far  from  home,  but  that  the  clergy- 
man to  whom  he  was  about  to  hand  him  over,  was  an  old  friend,  of 
the  same  religious  opinions  as  himself. 

I  could  well,  but  must  not,  linger  over  the  details  of  our  journey, 
full  to  me  of  most  varied  pleasure.  The  constant  change,  not  so 
rapid  as  to  prevent  the  mind  from  reposing  a  little  upon  the  scenes 
which  presented  themselves;  the  passing  vision  of  countries  and 
peoples,  manners  and  modes  of  Hfe,  so  different  from  our  own,  did 
much  to  arouse  and  develope  my  nature.  Those  flashes  of  pleasure 
came  upon  Charles's  pale  face  more  and  more  frequently ;  and  ere 
the  close  of  the  first  day  we  had  begun  to  talk  with  some  degree  of 
friendliness.  But  it  became  clear  to  me  that  with  his  father  ever 
blocking  up  our  horizon,  whether  he  sat  with  his  broad  back  in 
front  of  us  on  the  coach-box,  or  paced  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  or 
perched  with  us  under  the  hood  on  the  top  of  a  diligence,  we  should 
never  arrive  at  any  freedom  of  speech.  I  sometimes  wondered,  long 
after,  whether  Mr.  Osborne  had  begun  to  discover  that  he  was  over- 
laying and  smothering  the  young  life  of  his  boy,  and  had  therefore 
adopted  the  plan,  so  little  to  have  been  expected  from  him,  of  send- 
ing his  son  to  foreign  parts  to  continue  his  education. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  dajtes,  or  even  of  the  exact  season 
of  the  year.  I  beHeve  it  was  the  early  summer,  but  in  my  memory 
the  whole  journey  is  now  a  mass  of  confused  loveliness  and  pleasure. 
Not  that  we  had  the  best  of  weather  all  the  way.  I  well  recollect 
pouring  rains,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  distinctly  remember  my  first 
view  of  an  Alpine  height,  I  am  certain  we  must  have  had  days  of  mist 
and  rain  immediately  before.  That  sight  however,  to  me  more  like 
an  individual  revelation  or  vision  than  the  impact  of  an  object  upon 
the  brain,  stands  in  my  mind  altogether  isolated  from  preceding  and 
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following  impressions — alone»  a  thing  to  praiso  God  for,  if  there  be  a 
God  to  praise.  If  there  be  net,  then  was  the  whole  thing  a  grand 
and  lovely  illasion,  worthy,  for  grandeur  and  loveliness,  of  a  world 
with  a  God  at  the  heart  of  it.  But  the  grandeor  and  the  loveliness 
spring  from  the  operation  of  natural  laws ;  the  laws  themselves  are 
real  and  true — ^how  could  the  false  result  from  them  ?  I  hope  yet 
and  will  hope  that  I  am  not  a  bubble  filled  with  the  mocking  breath  of 
a  Mephistopholes,  but  a  child  whom  his  infinite  Father  will  not  hardly 
judge  that  he  could  not  believe  in  him  so  much  as  he  would.  I  will 
tell  how  the  vision  came. 

Although  comparatively  few  people  visited  Switzerland  in  those 
days,  Mr.  Osborne  had  been  there  before,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  had  determined  on  going  round  by  Interlachen.  At  Thnn  we 
found  a  sail-boat,  which  we  hired  to  take  us  and  our  luggage.  At 
starting,  an  incident  happened  which  would  not  be  worth  mentioning, 
but  for  the  impression  it  made  upon  me :  a  French  lady  accompanied 
by  a  young  girl  approached  Mr.  Osborne — doubtless  perceiving  he 
was  a  clergyman,  for,  being  an  Evangelical  of  the  most  pure,  honest 
and  narrow  type,  he  was  in  every  point  and  line  of  his  countenance 
marked  a  priest  and  apart  from  his  fellowmen — and  asked  him  to 
allow  her  and  her  daughter  to  go  in  the  boat  with  us  to  Interlachen. 
A  glow  of  pleasure  awoke  in  me  at  sight  of  his  courtly  behaviour, 
with  lifted  hat  and  bowed  head ;  for  I  had  never  been  in  the  company 
of  such  a  gentleman  before.  But  the  wish  instantly  followed  that 
his  son  might  have  shared  in  his  courtesy.  We  partook  freely  of  his 
justice  and  benevolence,  but  he  showed  us  no  such  grace  as  he  showed 
the  lady.  I  have  since  observed  that  sons  are  endlessly  grateful  for 
eourtesy  from  their  fathers. 

The  lady  and  her  daughter  sat  down  in  the  stem  of  the  boat ;  and 
therefore  Charlie  and  I,  not  certainly  to  our  discomfiture,  had  to 
go  before  the  mast.  The  men  rowed  out  into  the  lake,  and  then 
hoisted  the  sail.  Away  we  went  careering  before  a  pleasant  breeze. 
As  yet  it  blew  fog  and  mist,  but  the  hope  was  that  it  would  soon 
blow  it  away. 

An  unspoken  friendship  by  this  time  bound  Charley  and  me 
together,  silent  in  its  beginnings  and  slow  in  its  growth — not  the 
worst  pledges  of  endurance.  And  now  for  the  first  time  in  our 
journey,  Charley  was  hidden  from  his  father  :  the  sail  came  between 
them.  He  glanced  at  me  with  a  slight  sigh,  which  even  then  I  took 
for  an  involuntary  sigh  of  relief.  We  lay  leaning  over  the  bows,  now 
looking  up  at  the  mist  blown  in  never-ending  vohimed  sheets,  now  at 
the  sail  swelling  in  the  wind  before  which  it  fled,  and  again  down 
at  the  water  through  which  our  boat  was  ploughing  its  evanescent 
furrow.  We  could  see  very  little.  Portions  of  the  shore  would  now 
and  then  appear,  dim  like  reflections  from  a  tarnished  mirror,  and 
then  fade  back  into  the  depths  of  cloudy  dissolution.     Still  it  was 
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growing  lighter,  and  the  man  who  wad  on  the  ontlook  became  less 
anxious  in  his  forward  gaze,  and  less  frequent  in  his  calls  to  the 
helmsman.  I  was  lying  half  over  the  gunwale,  looking  into  the 
strange-coloured  water,  blue  dimmed  with  undissolved  white,  when 
a  cry  from  Charles  made  me  start  and  look  up.  It  was  indeed  a 
God-like  vision.  The  mist  yet  rolled  thick  below,  but  away  up,  far 
away  and  far  up,  yet  as  if  close  at  hand,  the  clouds  were  broken  into 
a  mighty  window,  through  which  looked  in  upon  us  a  huge  moun- 
tain peak,  swathed  in  snow.  One  great  level  band  of  darker  cloud 
crossed  its  breast,  above  which  rose  the  peak,  triumphant  in  calm- 
ness, and  stood  unutterably  solemn  and  grand,  in  clouds  as  white 
as  its  own  whiteness.  It  had  been  there  all  the  time !  I  sunk  on 
my  knees  in  the  boat  and  gazed  up.  With  a  sudden  sweep  the  clouds 
curtained  the  mighty  window,  and  the  Jung&au  withdrew  into  its 
Holy  of  Holies.  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  helplessness  of  my 
speech.  The  vision  vanishes  from  the  words  as  it  vanished  from 
the  bewildered  eyes.  But  from  the  mind  it  glorified  it  has  never 
vanished.  I  have  been  more  ever  since  that  sight.  To  have  beheld 
a  truth  is  an  apotheosis.  What  the  truth  was  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I 
had  seen  something  which  raised  me  above  my  former  self  and  made 
me  long  to  rise  higher  yet.  It  awoke  worship,  and  a  belief  in  the 
incomprehensible  divine;  but  admitted  of  being  analysed  no  more 
than,  in  that  transient  vision,  my  intellect  could — ere  dawning  it 
vanished — analyse  it  into  the  deserts  of  rock,  the  gulfs  of  green  ice 
and  flowing  water,  the  savage  solitudes  of  snow^  the  mysterious  miles 
of  draperied  mist,  that  went  to  make  up  the  vision,  each  and  all 
essential  thereto. 

I  had  been  too  much  given  to  the  attempted  production  in  myself  of 
effects  to  justify  the  vague  theories  towards  which  my  inborn  pre- 
possessions carried  me.  I  had  felt  enough  to  believe  there  was  more 
to  be  felt ;  and  such  stray  scraps  of  verse  of  the  new  order  as,  float- 
ing about,  had  reached  me,  had  set  me  questioning  and  testing  my 
own  life  and  perceptions  and  sympathies  by  what  these  awoke  in  me 
at  second-hand.  I  had  often  doubted,  oppressed  by  the  power  of 
these,  whether  I  could  myself  see,  or  whether  my  sympathy  with 
Nature  was  not  merely  inspired  by  the  vision  of  others.  Ever  after 
this,  if  such  a  doubt  returned,  with  it  arose  the  Jungfrau,  looking 
into  my  very  soul. 

"  Oh  Charlie  I  "  was  all  I  could  say.  Our  hands  met  blindly,  and 
clasped  each  other.     I  burst  into  silent  tears. 

When  I  looked  up,  Charley  was  staring  into  the  mist  again.  His 
eyes  too  were  full  of  tears,  but  some  troubling  contradiction  prevented 
their  flowing :  I  saw  it  by  the  expression  of  that  mobile  but  now 
firmly-closed  mouth. 

Often  ere  we  left  Switzerland  I  saw  similar  glories :  this  vision 
remains  alone,  for  it  was  the  first. 
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I  will  not  linger  over  the  tempting  delight  of  the  village  near  which 
we  landed,  its  houses  covered  with  quaintly  notched  wooden  scales 
like  those  of  a  fi.sh»  and  its  river  full  to  the  hrim  of  white-bine  water, 
rushing  from  the  far-off  bosom  of  the  glaciers.  I  had  never  had  sach 
a  sense  of  exuberance  and  plenty  as  this  river  gave  me — especially 
where  it  filled  the  planks  and  piles  of  wood  that  hemmed  it  in  like  a 
trough.  I  might  agonize  in  words  for  a  day  and  I  should  not  express 
the  delight.  And,  lest  my  readers  should  apprehend  a  diary  of  a 
tour,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  our  journey,  remarking  only  that 
if  Switzerland  were  to  become  as  common  to  the  mere  tourist  mind 
as  Gheapside  is  to  a  Londoner,  the  meanest  of  its  glories  would  be 
no  whit  impaired  thereby.  Sometimes,  I  confess,  in  these  days 
of  overcrowded  cities,  when,  in  periodical  fioods,  the  lonely  places 
of  the  earth  are  from  them  inundated,  I  do  look  up  to  the  heavens 
and  say  to  myself  that  there  at  least,  between  the  stars,  even  in 
thickest  of  nebulous  constellations,  there  is  yet  plenty  of  pure,  un- 
adulterated room — ^not  even  a  vapour  to  hang  a  colour  upon  ;  but 
presently  I  return  to  my  better  mind  and  say,  that  any  man  who 
loves  his  fellow,  will  yet  find  he  has  room  enough  and  to  spare. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
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DuBiNG  our  journey,  Mr.  Osborne  had  seldom  talked  to  ns,  and  far 
more  seldom  in  speech  sympathetic.  If  by  chance  I  came  out  with 
anything  I  thought  or  felt,  even  if  he  did  not  disapprove  altogether, 
he  would  yet  first  lay  hold  of  something  to  which  he  could  object, 
coming  round  only  by  degrees,  and  with  differences,  to  express  a 
little  consent.  Evidently  with  him  objection  was  the  first  step  in 
instruction.  It  was  better  in  his  eyes  to  say  you  were  wrong  than 
to  say  you  were  right,  even  if  you  should  be  much  more  right  than 
wrong.  He  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  siding  with  the  truth  in  you,. 
of  digging  about  it  and  watering  it,  until  it  grew  a  great  tree  in  which 
all  your  thought-birds  might  nestle  and  sing  their  songs ;  but  he  must 
be  ever  against  the  error — forgetting  that  the  only  antagonist  of  the 
Halse  is  the  true.  "  What,"  I  used  to  think  in  after  years,  **  is  th© 
use  of  battering  the  walls  to  get  at  the  error,  when  the  kindly  truth 
is  holding  the  postern  open  for  you  to  enter,  and  pitch  it  out  of 
window?" 

The  evening  before  we  parted,  he  gave  us  a  solemn  admonish- 
ment on  the  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  what  men  called  the 
beauties  of  Nature — for  the  heart  was  so  desperately  wicked,  that 
even  of  the  things  God  had  made  to  show  his  power,  it  would  make 
snares  for  our  destruction.  I  will  not  go  on  with  his  homily,  out 
of  respect  for  the  man  ;  for  there  was  much  earnestness  in  him,  and 
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it  would  utterly  shame  me  if  I  were  supposed  to  hold  that  up  to  the 
contempt  which  the  forms  it  took  must  bring  upon  it.  Besides,  he 
made  such  a  £ree  use  of  the  most  sacred  of  names,  that  I  shrink 
from  representing  his  utterance.  A  good  man  I  do  not  doubt  he 
was ;  but  he  did  the  hard  parts  of  his  duty  to  the  neglect  of  the 
genial  parts,  and  therefore  was  not  a  man  to  help  others  to  be  good* 
His  own  son  revived  the  moment  he  took  his  leave  of  us — ^began  to 
open  up  as  the  little  red  flower  called  the  Shepherd's  Hour-Glass 
opens  when  the  cloud  withdraws.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  when  the 
father  is  the  cloud  and  not  .the  sun  of  his  child's  life.  If  Charley 
had  been  like  the  greater  number  of  boys  I  have  known,  all  this  would 
only  have  hardened  his  mental  and  moral  skin  by  the  natural  process 
of  accommodation.  But  his  skin  would  not  harden,  and  the  evil 
wrought  the  deeper.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a  conscience 
of  abnormal  sensibility ;  but  he  could  not  inherit  the  religious  dogmas 
by  means  of  which  his  father  had  partly  deadened,  partly  distorted 
his;  and  constant  pressure  and  irritation  had  already  generated  a 
great  soreness  of  surface. 

When  he  began  to  open  up,  it  was  after  a  sad  fashion  at  first. 
To  resume  my  simile  of  the  pimpernel — it  was  to  disclose  a  heart 
in  which  the  glowing  purple  was  blanched  to  a  sickly  violet.  What 
happiness  he  had,  came  in  fits  and  bursts,  and  passed  as  quickly, 
leaving  him  depressed  and  miserable.  He  was  always  either  wishing 
to  be  happy,  or  trying  to  be  sure  of  the  grounds  of  the  brief  happi- 
ness he  had.  He  allowed  the  natural  blessedness  of  his  years  hardly 
a  chance:  the  moment  its  lobes  appeared  above  ground,  he  was 
handling  them,  examining  them,  and  trying  to  pull  them  open.  No 
wonder  they  crept  underground  again !  It  may  seem  hardly  credible 
that  such  should  be  the  case  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  but  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  diagnosis.  I  will  go  a  little  further.  Gifted  with 
the  keenest  perceptions,  and  a  nature  unusually  responsive  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  he  was  bom  to  be  an  artist.  But  he  was  content 
neither  with  his  own  suggestions,  nor  with  understanding  those  of 
another ;  he  must,  by  the  force  of  his  own  will,  generate  his  friend's 
feeling  in  himself,  not  perceiving  the  thing  impossible.  This  was  one 
point  at  which  we  touched,  and  which  went  far  to  enable  me  to 
understand  him.  The  original  in  him  was  thus  constantly  repressed, 
and  he  suffered  from  the  natural  consequences  of  repression.  He 
suffered  also  on  the  physical  side  from  a  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
lungs  inherited  from  his  mother. 

]Mr.  Forest's  house  stood  high  on  the  Grindelwald  side  of  the 
Wengem  Alp,  under  a  bare  grassy  height  full  of  pasture  both 
summer  and  winter.  In  front  was  a  great  space,  half  meadow, 
half  common,  rather  poorly  covered  with  hill-grasses.  The  rock 
was  near  the  surface,  and  in  places  came  through,  when  the  grass 
was  changed  for  lichens  and  mosses.     Through  this  rocky  meadow, 
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now  roamed,  now  rashed,  now  tnmbled  one  of  those  Alpine  streamB, 
ihe  very  thought  of  whose  ice-bom  plenitude  makes  me  happy  yet. 
Its  banks  were  not  abrupt  but  rounded  gently  in,  and  grassy  down 
to  the  water's  brink.  The  larger  torrents  of  winter  wore  the  channel 
wide,  and  the  sinking  of  the  water  in  summer  let  the  grass  grow 
within  it.  But  peaceful  as  the  place  was,  and  merry  with  the  con- 
stant rush  of  this  busy  stream,  it  had,  even  in  the  hottest  summer 
day,  a  memory  of  the  winter  about  it,  a  look  of  suppressed  desolation ; 
for  the  only  trees  upon  it  were  a  score  of  straggling  pines — aU 
dead,  as  if  blasted  by  lightning  or  smothered  by  snow.  Perhaps 
they  were  the  last  of  the  forest  in  that  part,  and  their  roots  had 
reached  a  stratum  where  they  could  not  Hve.  All  I  know  is,  that 
there  they  stood,  blasted  and  dead  every  one  of  them. 

Charley  could  never  bear  them,  and  even  disliked  the  place  because 
of  them.  His  father  was  one  whom  a  mote  in  his  brother's  eye 
repelled  ;  the  son  suffered  for  this  in  twenty  ways — one  of  which  was, 
that  a  single  spot  in  the  landscape  was  to  him  enough  to  destroy  the 
loveliness  of  exquisite  surroundings. 

A  good  way  below  lay  the  valley  of  the  Grindelwald.  The  Eiger 
and  the  Matterhom  were  both  within  sight.'  If  a  man  has  any  sense 
of  the  infinite,  he  cannot  £eu1  to  be  rendered  capable  of  higher  things 
by  such  embodiments  of  the  high.  Otherwise,  they  are  heaps  of  dirt, 
to  be  scrambled  up  and  conquered,  for  scrambling  and  conquering's 
sake.  They  are  but  warts,  Pelion  and  Ossa  and  all  of  them.  They 
seemed  to  oppress  Charley  at  first. 

"  Oh  Willie,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  if  I  could  but  believe  in 
those  mountains,  how  happy  I  should  be !  But  I  doubt,  I  doubt 
they  are  but  rocks  and  snow." 

I  only  half  understood  him.  I  am  afraid  I  never  did  understand 
him  more  than  half.  Later,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
not  the  fit  place  for  him ;  and  that  if  his  father  had  understood  him, 
he  would  never  have  sent  him  there. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Forest  would  take  us  any  mountain 
ramble.  He  said  we  must  first  get  accustomed  to  the  air  of  the  place, 
else  the  precipices  would  turn  our  brains.  He  allowed  us  however  to 
range  within  certain  bounds. 

One  day  soon  after  our  arrival,  we  accompanied  one  of  our  school- 
fellows down  to  the  valley  of  the  Grindelwald,  specially  to  see  the 
head  of  the  snake-glacier,  which  having  crept  thither  can  creep  no 
further.  Somebody  had  even  then  hollowed  out  a  cave  in  it.  We 
crossed  a  little  brook  which  issued  from  it  constantly,  and  entered. 
Charley  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  but  I  was  too  much  delighted  at  the 
moment  to  heed  him.  For  the  whole  of  the  white  cavern  was  filled 
with  blue  air,  so  blue  that  I  saw  the  air  which  filled  it.  Perfectly 
transparent,  it  had  no  substance,  only  blueness,  which  deepened  and 
deepened  as  I  went  further  in.    All  down  the  smooth  white  walls 
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evermore  was  stealing  a  thin  veil  of  dissolution ;  while  here  and  there 
little  runnels  of  the  purest  water  were  tumhling  in  tiny  cataracts  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  was  one  of  the  thousand  birthplaces  of  streams, 
ever  creeping  into  the  day  of  vision  from  the  unlike  and  the  unknown, 
unrolling  themselves  like  the  fronds  of  a  fern  out  of  the  infinite  of 
God.  Ice  was  all  around,  hard  and  cold  and  dead  and  white ;  but  out 
of  it  and  away  went  the  water  babbling  and  singing  in  the  sunlight. 

"Oh  Charley!'*  I  exclaimed,  looking  round  in  my  transport  for 
sympathy.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  cry  out,  for  Charley's  face  was 
that  of  a  corpse.  The  brilliant  blue  of  the  cave  made  us  look  to  each 
other  most  ghastly  and  fearful. 

"  Do  come  out,  Wilfrid,"  he  said ;  "  I  cannot  bear  it." 

I  put  my  arm  in  his,  and  we  walked  into  the  sunlight.  He  drew 
a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and  turned  to  me  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile, 
but  his  lip  quivered. 

"  It's  an  awful  place,  Wilfrid.  I  don't  like  it.  Don't  go  in  again. 
I  should  stand  waiting  to  see  you  come  out  in  a  winding  sheet.  I 
think  there's  something  wrong  with  my  brain.  That  blue  seems  to 
have  got  into  it.     I  see  everything  horribly  dead." 

On  the  way  back  he  started  several  times,  and  looked  round  as  if 
with  involuntary  apprehension,  but  mastered  himself  with  an  effort, 
sind  joined  again  in  the  conversation.  Before  we  reached  home  he 
was  much  fatigued,  and  complaining  of  headache,  went  to  bed  im- 
mediately on  our  arrival. 

We  slept  in  the  same  room.  When  I  went  up  at  the  usual  hour, 
he  was  awake. 

"  Can't  you  sleep,  Charley  ?  "  I  said. 

"I've  been  asleep  several  times,"  he  answered,  "but  I've  had 
such  a  horrible  dream  every  time !  We  were  all  corpses  that 
couldn't  get  to  sleep,  and  went  about  pawing  the  slimy  walls  of  our 
marble  sepulchre — so  cold  and  wet  t  It  was  that  horrible  ice-cave, 
I  suppose.     But  then  you  know  that's  just  what  it  is,  Wilfrid." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said,  instinctively  turning  from 
the  subject,  for  the  glitter  of  his  black  eyes  looked  bodeful.  I  did 
not  then  know  how  like  he  and  I  were,  or  how  like  my  fate  might 
have  been  to  his,  if,  instead  of  finding  at  once  a  fit  food  for  my  fancy, 
and  a  safety-valve  for  its  excess,  in  those  old  romances,  I  had  had 
my  regards  turned  inwards  upon  myself,  before  I  could  understand 
the  phenomena  there  exhibited.  Certainly  I  too  should  have  been 
thus  rendered  miserable,  and  body  and  soul  would  have  mutually 
preyed  on  each  other. 

I  sought  to  change  the  subject.  I  could  never  talk  to  him  about 
his  father,  but  he  had  always  been  ready  to  speak  of  his  mother  and 
sister.  Now,  however,  I  could  not  rouse  him.  "  Poor  mamma !  " 
was  all  the  response  he  made  to  some  admiring  remark  ;  and  when  I 
mentioned  his  sister  Mary,  he  only  said,  "  She's  a  good  girl,  our 
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Mary/'  and  turned  uneasily  towards  the  wall.  I  went  to  bed.  He 
lay  quiet,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  found  him  very  unwell.  I  suppose 
the  illness  had  been  coming  on  for  some  time.  He  was  in  a  low 
fever.  As  the  doctor  declared  it  not  infectious,  I  was  allowed  to 
nurse  him.  He  was  often  delirious  and  spoke  the  wildest  things. 
Especially,  he  would  converse  with  the  Saviour  after  the  strangest 
fashion. 

He  lay  ill  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  Forest  would  not  allow  me  to  sit 
np  with  him  at  night,  but  I  was  always  by  his  bedside  early  in  the 
morning,  and  did  what  I  could  to  amuse  and  comfort  him  through  the 
day.  When  at  length  he  began  to  grow  better,  he  was  more  cheerful 
than  I  had  known  him  hitherto ;  but  he  remained  very  weak  for 
some  time.  He  had  grown  a  good  deal  during  his  illness,  and  indeed 
never  looked  a  boy  again. 
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Some  months  ago  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  had  occasion, 
during  the  coarse  of  a  lecture  on  astronomy,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  a  mixed  audience.  He  had  gone 
through  the  usual  statement  of  the  laws  on  which  this  mode  of 
research  depends ;  hut  he  felt  convinced  that  the  explanation  had 
been  insufficient.  That  singular  sense  of  sympathy  which  enables 
every  lecturer  to  tell  whether  his  audience  is  following  him,  assured 
the  writer  that  his  audience,  with  every  readiness  to  be  convinced^ 
had  not  grasped  the  essential  principle  on  which  spectroscopic  analysis 
depends.  It  will  be  understood  that  his  object  was  not  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  new  analysis  ;  but  it  was  essential  for  his 
purpose  that  the  convincing  nature  of  the  evidence  which  the  analysis 
affords  should  be  brought  clearly  before  his  audience.  He  knew  that 
before  long  he  would  have  to  tell  them  certain  very  startling  facts, 
and  that  unless  they  had  some  solid  ground  for  believing  these  facts, 
the  whole  lecture  would  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  series  of  statements 
to  be  accepted  on  trust,  whereas  the  end  and  aim  of  lecturing  is,  or 
should  be,  to  demonstrate. 

In  this  strait,  it  occurred  to  him  to  re- state,  but  in  a  new  form,  the 
evidence  on  which  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  depends.  It 
is  no  new  conception  to  compare  light  and  sound  together,  or  to 
illustrate  the  analysis  of  light  by  a  reference  to  the  combinations  of 
musical  notes.  In  fact,  the  present  writer,  in  one  of  the  earliest 
numbers  of  this  very  magazine,  had  employed  this  method  of  illustrat- 
ing the  subject.  But  it  was  a  new  thing — to  him,  at  least — to  test 
the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  explanation  by  bringing  it  before  an 
audience  immediately  after  the  ordinary  explanation  had  failed.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  small  interest  and  satisfaction  that  he  found 
the  audience  grasping  at  once  the  points  he  was  so  anxious  to  enforce, 
and  becoming  eager  to  hear  how  the  mode  of  analysis  they  now  trusted 
in,  had  been  applied  by  physicists  to  astronomical  problems. 

This  experience,  and  the  fetct  that  day  after  day  new  facts  are 
being  revealed  by  the  spectroscope,  induce  the  writer  to  think  that 
an  explanation  of  the  powers  of  the  instrument  on  the  plan  referred 
to  may  be  serviceable  to  many  who  daily  hear  the  work  of  the  spec- 
troscope referred  to,  and  have  perhaps  often  seen  its  action  scienti- 
fically explained,  but  have  yet  no  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  it  supplies,  or  of  the  reasons  on  which  men  of  science 
base  their  acceptance  of  such  evidence. 
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Every  one  is  familiar  Tvith  the  gamut  of  sound.  It  is  also  easy  to 
conceive  the  orderly  succession  of  notes  separated  by  definite  tone- 
intervals,  replaced  by  an  arrangement  in  which  the  difference  between 
successive  notes  should  be  imperceptible.  We  can  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  in  place  of  the  white  and  black  keys  between  two  O's 
of  a  piano  there  might  be  an  indefinite  number  of  keys,  so  that, 
supposing  these  swept  from  C  to  C,  every  possible  gradation  of  sound 
between  those  notes,  would  become  audible.  We  shall  call  this 
arrangement  a  continuous  gamut. 

Now  it  is  found  that  when  the  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  or 
fluid  body  is  dispersed  by  a  prism,  it  forms  a  rainbow- tinted  streak, 
in  which  all  orders  of  colour  from  red,  through  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  indigo,  to  violet,  are  present,  without  break  or  interruption. 
So  that  we  can  compare  this  rainbow- tinted  streak  (or  spectrttm,  as  it 
is  called)  with  the  stream  of  sound,  in  which  all  orders  of  tone,  from 
one  C  to  the  next  above  it,  are  heard  without  break  or  interruption. 
We  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  scientific  exactness  of  the 
illustration  if  it  suflfices  for  our  purpose.* 

And  now,  before  proceeding,  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  first  and  fundamental  fact.  With  special  exceptions, 
into  the  nature  of  which  we  need  not  now  enter,  it  may  be  said  that 
all  incandescent  solid  and  fluid  bodies  show  this  continuous  rainbow- 
tinted  streak,  and  that  only  the  light  from  such  bodies  will  exhibit  a 
continuous  streak  of  light  from  deepest  red  to  deepest  violet.  This  is 
an  experimental  fact.  Now  suppose  there  is  some  self-luminous  body 
that  we  cannot  attain  to,  and  we  wish  to  tell  what  its  nature  may  be. 
If  we  And  that  its  light,  when  dispersed  by  the  prism,  shows  a 
continuous  rainbow- tinted  streak,  we  can  conclude  as  surely  that  it 
is  an  incandescent  solid  or  fluid,  as  we  could  tell  that  our  imagined 
set  of  keys  from  C  to  C  had  been  swept  from  end  to  end  if.  we  heard 
the  whole  succession  of  sounds,  even  though  the  instrument  were  out 
of  sight.  Always  supposing  a  certain  keenness  of  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  auditor,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  him  whether  the 
musical  instrument  were  close  by,  or  in  another  room,  or  even  in 
another  house  ;  so  long  as  he  heard  the  whole  succession  of  sounds 
he  would  know  that  the  whole  series  of  keys  had  been  struck.  And 
just  as  certainly  the  physicist  can  tell  that  light  comes  from  an 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid,  because  the  whole  series  of  colours  is 
present  in  the  spectrum  without  break  or  interruption,  even  though 
the  source  of  light  be  millions  of  miles  away.  As  our  imaginary 
auditor  would  be  certain  so  long  as  he  could  hear  the  continuous 

*  It  is  the  attempt  to  secm^  at  the  same  time  clearness  of  illustration  and 
strict  scientific  exactness,  which  causes  so  many  explanations  to  perplex  instead 
of  edifying.  Scientific  exactness  can  come  afterwards  if  tho  beginner  is  en- 
couraged to  pursue  the  devious  tracks  which  lead  to  it,  by  obtaining  a  clear  view 
of  what  he  will  gain  by  the  labour. 
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succession  of  sounds,  so  the  physicist,  using  the  spectroscope,  is 
certain  as  long  as  he  can  see  the  continuous  spectrum. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  case.  Suppose  certain  notes  only  of 
those  forming  our  continuous  gamut  of  sound  were  struck  in  quick 
succession.  An  auditor  would  be  able  to  tell  what  those  notes  were. 
He  would  recognise  them  as  a  definite  set  of  notes.  If  the  same 
series  were  struck  simultaneously,  either  by  the  fingers  of  a  musician 
or  by  some  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  auditor 
would  be  able,  if  he  were  a  practised  musician,  to  tell  the  exact  set 
of  notes  thus  sounding  simultaneously.  But  it  will  be  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration  to  consider  the  case  of  a  succession  of 
definite  notes ;  *  because   every  one   can  understand  how  such   a 

•  Recently,  attention  was  directed,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  to  the 
analogy  between  sound  and  light.  It  appears  to  na  that  although  such  an 
analogy  undoubtedly  exists,  an  attempt  was  made  to  push  the  analogy  farther 
than  the  evidence  warrants.  In  the  spectrum  we  have  a  succession  of  colours  • 
precisely  as  in  the  gamut  we  have  a  succession  of  notes ;  but  the  succession  in 
one  case  depends  on  position,  in  the  other  on  time.  The  colours  of  the  spectmm 
are  seen  to  succeed  each  other  as  the  eye  passes  from  the  red  end  to  the  violet 
end  ;  the  notes  of  the  gamut  succeed  each  other  as  they  fall  one  after  another  on 
the  ear.  Hence  a  chord  in  music  corresponds  to  a  spectrum  compounded  of  several 
prismatic  lines.  So  hx  the  analogy  may  be  followed.  But  we  cannot  reasonably 
extend  the  analogy  so  £ir  as  to  assert  that  there  is  an3rthing  in  the  theory  of 
colours  corresponding  to  the  effects  produced  by  concordant  or  discordant  ooundfl. 
If  three  successive  notes  of  the  gamut  are  sounded  together  we  have  an  on.- 
pleasing  sound;  but  if  red,  orange,  and  yellow  lights  are  commingled,  the 
resulting  light  is  not  unpleasing — no  eye  can,  in  fact,  distinguish  it  from  pure 
orange  light.  And  similarly  of  other  combinations.  Three  or  more  colours 
corresponding  (so  far  as  the  waves  of  light  are  concerned)  to  a  pleasing  musical 
chord,  produce  together  a  colour  which  is  not  a  whit  more  pleasant  than  the 
colour  produced  by  mixing  three  or  more  colours  corresponding  to  a  discordant 
combination  of  sounds.  Who  would  pretend  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
coloured  rings  seen  when  a  lens  of  glass  is  pressed  against  a  glass  plane,  or  the 
colours  seen  in  a  bubble,  are  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum ;  yet  the  latter  are  pure,  while  the  analogue  of  the  former 
colours  in  sound  would  be  a  series  of  noises  as  painful  to  the  ear  as  saw-filing. 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  an 
iigly  colour,  that  is  a  colour  which,  apart  from  some  association  of  ideas,  is 
painful  to  the  healthy  eye ;  whereas  only  certain  combinations  of  sound  are 
pleasing  to  the  tutored  ear,  and  many  are  essentially  painful  even  to  those  who 
have  no  musical  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whereas  certain  combinationB  of 
pure  colour  by  juxtaposition  are  essentially  unpleasant,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  sequence  of  simple  notes  can  be  so  reg^ded.  It  would,  however, 
require  more  space  than  is  here  at  our  disposal  to  discuss  this  question,  since 
both  the  parts  into  which  it  divides  itself  are  associated  with  questions  of  some 
difficulty.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  determine  either  on  the  one  hand  the 
ossential  principles  on  which  the  pleasing  or  impleasing  effects  of  juxtaposed 
colours  depend  (the  laws  of  complementary  colours  being  by  no  means  sufficient 
for  the  purpose),  or  on  the  other,  the  principles  which  render  certain  sequences 
of  sound  more  or  less  pleasing  to  us. , 
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snccession  could  be  recognised,  whereas  the  musician's   power  to 
recognise  the  component  notes  of  a  chord  is  less  common. 

Now  it  is  found  that  when  the  light  of  a  glowing  gas  is  examined 
with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  resolved  into  a  definite  number  of  coloured 
bands  or  lines.  Some  gases  show  only  one  or  two  lines  ;  others  many  ; 
others,  again,  show  broadish  bands,  with  dark  spaces  between  them. 
But  we  may  assert  in  a  general  way  of  the  spectra  of  glowing  gases 
that  they  are  discontinuous  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Further, 
setting  aside  as  before  certain  exceptions,  the  consideration  of  which 
belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  science,  we  may  say  that 
each  gas  has  its  own  family  of  lines,  which  always  make  their  appear- 
ance when  the  Hght  of  that  gas  is  examined.  So  that  we  can  com- 
pare the  spectra  of  gases  with  the  succession  of  certain  definite  notes 
just  considered. 

The  reader  will  therefore  understand  the  confidence  with  which  the 
<diemist  or  the  astronomer  who  recognises  one  of  these  discontinuous 
spectra,  infers  that  the  source  of  light  is  such  and  such  a  gas  glowing 
with  intensity  of  heat.  Precisely  as  a  musician  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  that  such  and  such  a  succession  of  notes  had 
been  struck,  even  though  the  performer  were  in  a  distant  room,  so  it 
makes  no  difi'erence  to  the  physicist  whether  the  source  of  light  is  far 
off  or  near.  So  long  as  he  sees  in  the  spectrum  a  certain  succession 
of  coloured  lines,  he  knows  certainly  that  the  particular  gas  which 
has  the  power  of  showing  those  lines  as  its  spectrum,  is  the  source  of 
light.  We  can  even  compare  the  method  which  a  spectroscopist 
adopts  to  assure  himself  that  such  and  such  lines  (and  not  others 
nearly  in  the  same  place)  are  seen  in  the  spectrum,  with  those  which 
a  musician  might  employ  to  assure  himself  that  such  and  such  notes 
(and  not  others  nearly  resembling  them)  are  successively  struck  by  a 
distant  performer.  For  we  can  imagine  our  musician  to  have  before 
him  a  piano  capable  of  giving  the  same  continuous  succession  of  notes 
between  two  O's,  as  we  have  conceived  already.  If,  then,  this  musician 
were  in  doubt  whether  a  certain  succession  of  notes  had  been  struck, 
he  could  test  the  matter  by  striking  that  succession  himself.  He 
could  repeat  this  process  until  he  struck  the  exact  succession  he  had 
heard  ;  and  then  he  would  no  longer  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  succession.  In  like  manner  the  spectroscopist  who  is  doubtful 
whether  a  certain  set  of  coloured  lines  really  corresponds  with  a  set 
belonging  to  a  known  gas,  can  cause  his  spectroscope  to  show  both 
sets  side  by  side  ;  then  if  the  lines  of  the  two  sets  agree  exactly,  line 
for]  line  (so  that  each  line  of  one  set  is  in  the  same  line  with  one 
of  the  other  set),  he  knows  that  the  source  of  light  really  is  the 
glowing  gas  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.  If  there  is  no  such  agree- 
ment, he  can  try  other  spectra  until  he  finds  one  which  corresponds 
exactly. 
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Lastly,  there  remains  to  be  considered  the  case  where  all  the  notes 
of  the  continuous  gamut,  save  a  certain  definite  set  of  notes,  are  struck 
in  succession.  Suppose  the  performer  to  hold  down  a  certain  chord 
while  he  sweeps  the  notes  from  end  to  end.  There  would  then  be 
heard  a  succession  of  notes,  with  here  and  there  certain  breaks.  A 
practised  ear  could  tell  as  readily  what  notes  corresponded  to  those 
breaks  as  though  the  notes  themselves  were  separately  struck.  Or 
conceive  that  certain  instruments  were  formed,  by  each  of  which 
a  special  chord  could  be  held  down.  Then  if  any  one  of  these  instru- 
ments were  employed  while  the  notes  were  swept  from  end  to  end  as 
before,  the  musician  could  recognise  the  absence  of  certain  notes, 
which  might  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument)  be  any  in 
number,  from  one  or  two  to  many. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  when  an  incandescent  solid  or  fluid 
body  is  shining  through  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  envelope,  the 
spectrum  of  the  body's  light  is  a  rainbow-tinted  streak,  across  which 
there  lie  certain  dark  lines.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  gaseous 
envelope  these  lines  may  be  more  or  less  numerous.  Some  gases 
cause,  not  lines,  but  bands,  to  appear  in  the  spectrum  of  an  incan- 
descent body  shining  through  them.  But  speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  the  spectrum  of  such  a  body  is  a  rainbow-tinted  streak 
crossed  by  dark  lines.  Further,  setting  aside  as  before  certain  excep- 
tions, we  may  say  that  each  gas  has  the  power  of  producing  its  own 
family  of  dark  lines  (these  dark  lines  having  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  bright  lines  seen  when  the  spectrum  of  the  same  gas  is 
separately  examined).  So  that  we  may  compare  the  spectrum  of  an 
incandescent  solid  or  fluid  shining  through  a  gaseous  or  vaporous 
envelope  with  the  case  in  which  the  continuous  gamut  of  sound  is 
crossed  (as  it  were)  by  a  silent  chord. 

Hence,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  two  former,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand the  confidence  with  which  the  spectroscopist  who  recognises 
certain  dark  lines  across  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  forming  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  is  able  to  pronounce  that  the  source  of  light  is  an 
incandescent  substance  shining  through  certain  gases.  A  musician 
who  noticed  certain  gaps  in  the  continuous  gamut  of  sound,  could  not 
feel  more  certain  as  to  the  particular  notes  whieh  were  held  down  (or 
silent)  than  the  spectroscopist  is  that  the  source  of  light  is  surrounded 
by  an  envelope  of  such  and  such  a  constitution.  Distance  in  the  one 
case  makes  no  more  diflerence  than  distance  in  the  other,  provided 
always  that  in  one  case  each  sound  is  distinctly  audible,  and  that  in 
the  other  each  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  distinctly  visible. 

In  this  instance,  also,  as  in  the  former,  it  is  possible  to  illustrate 
the  method  by  which  the  spectroscopist  assures  himself  that  the  dark 
lines  in  the  spectrum  correspond  to  the  bright  lines  of  any  gas.  We 
can  conceive  that  our  musician,  recognising  the  absence  of  certain 
notes,  and  not  certain  of  the  power  of  the  unaided  ear  to  determine 
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what  tbose  notes  were,  might  try  the  experiment  of  sounding  certain 
notes  to  see  if  they  corresponded  to  those  of  the  silent  chord.  Now 
precisely  in  this  way  the  spectroscopist  brings  a  spectrum  of  bright 
lines  into  comparison  with  the  gaps  of  a  spectrum  crossed  by  dark 
lines :  and  only  when  he  finds  that  the  bright  lines  and  the  dark 
lines  correspond  exactly,  does  he  conclude  that  the  particular  sub- 
stance which  produces  the  dark  lines  exists  in  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  source  of  that  light  which  he  is  analysing. 

We  are  now  upon  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  application  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  the  celestial 
objects  is  concerned.  For  although  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  celestial  objects  show  spectra  of  bright  lines  or  bright  bands,  yet 
the  number  of  different  bright-line  spectra  hitherto  recognised  is 
singularly  small.  All  the  gaseous  nebuln,  for  example,  show  the 
same  set  of  bright  lines.  Among  them  are  some,  indeed,  which  show 
only  one  line,  whereas  others  show  three,  or  even  four.  But  the 
difference,  such  as  it  is,  doubtless  depends  only  on  the  relative 
brightness  of  these  objects,  for  where  only  one  line  is  shown,  that 
line  always  corresponds  with  the  brightest  line  of  the  set  of  three 
where  that  number  can  be  seen.  But  the  number  of  dark-line  spectra 
seems  almost  illimitable.  Every  star  has  its  own  peculiar  spectrum, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  star  as  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen 
from  that  of  iron.  We  may  arrange  the  star-spectra  into  four  orders, 
as  Father  Secchi  has  done,  or  we  may  arrange  them  according  to 
other  modes  of  classification;  but  it  is  resemblance,  not  identity, 
which  determines  the  arrangement.  Probably,  among  all  the  millions 
on  millions  of  stars  in  the  sidereal  system  there  are  not  two  which 
have  spectra  exactly  alike,— or,  in  other  words,  there  are  probably 
not  two  suns  in  the  universe  which  are  in  precisely  the  same  physical 
condition. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  those  nebulsB  which  have  stellar 
spectra  exhibit  the  same  variety  in  the  number,  arrangement,  and 
intensity  of  the  dark  lines  or  bands.  The  planets  also,  though  we 
examine  them  under  less  favourable  conditions,  show  the  absorption- 
bands  peculiar  to  their  several  atmospheres,  and  amongst  these,  too, 
we  find  a  similar  variety.  Nay,  even  one  and  the  same  object  may 
present  a  varying  spectrum.  Our  readers  are  familiar  probably  with 
the  change  which  came  over  the  spectrum  of  the  star  T  CoronsB  when 
this  orb  suddenly  blazed  out  in  May,  1866,  after  shining  for  hundreds 
of  years  (at  least)  as  a  tenth-magnitude  star.  But  there  is  an  instance 
nearer  at  hand,  in  the  case  of  our  own  sun.  Different  parts  of  his 
surfaee  give  different  spectra.  The  spots  have  not  the  same  spectrum 
as  the  bright  parts  of  the  disc ;  the  ordinarily  bright  parts  have  not 
the  same  spectrum  as  the  exceptionally  bright  parts,  called  the 
faculfB.  Then  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  spot  is  variable,  actually 
changing  under  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
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It  is  this  wonderful  variety  in  the  spectra  of  the  celestial  objects 
which  renders  it  so  important  that  the  student  of  astronomy  should 
recognise  the  absolute  certainty  which  characterizes  the  results  of 
spectroscopic  research.  It  seems  so  amazing  that  objects  lying  at 
distances  as  enormous  as  those  which  separate  us  even  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star,  should  yet  admit  of  being  analysed,  that  the 
student  can  scarcely  beHeve  but  that  there  is  some  flaw  in  the 
reasoning,  or  some  over-confldent  acceptance  of  theories  which  do 
not  admit  of  proof.  When  he  feels  that,  wonderful  as  the  new  mode 
of  analysis  is,  its  teachings  differ  only  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind, 
from  the  information  conveyed  by  the  ear,  he  grasps  at  once  the  full 
signiflcance  and  value  of  the  new  method.  And  this  is,  indeed,  a 
true  statement  of  the  case.  The]  great  range  of  the  spectroscope 
seems  to  make  a  comparison  with  any  instances  of  the  analysis  of 
audible  sounds  altogether  out  of  the  question.  At  the  outside, 
sounds  can  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  miles,  whereas 
the  new  analysis  is  applied  to  tell  us  what  is  the  constitution  of  orbs 
whose  distance  is  so  enormous  that  a  million  of  miles  is  an  altogether 
insufficient  unit  for  their  measurement.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  after  all,  the  same  distinction  applies  to  the  range  of  vision  as 
compared  with  that  of  hearing,  this  difficulty  vanishes.  If  we  can  tell 
that,  in  a  musical  band  a  few  hundred  yards  off,  there  are  per- 
formers on  the  bassoon,  the  ophicleide,  the  big  drum,  or  what  not,  it  is 
because  the  distance  of  the  band  falls  well  within  the  limits  to  which 
the  hearing  extends.  And  therefore,  since  our  eye-sight  ranges  over 
the  countless  millions  of  niiles  which  separate  us  from  the  stars,  it 
need  not  be  regarded  as  an  incredible  thing  that  an  optical  instru- 
ment should  be  able  to  analyse  light  from  such  distances,  as  well  as 
from  nearer  sources.  That  power  of  analysis  is,  in  fact,  merely  the 
analogue  to  the  power  which  the  tuning-fork  gives  the  musician  to 
determine  the  pitch  of  a  note  which  he  hears.  For  what  does  the 
tuning-fork  in  reality  tell  the  musician  in  such  a  case  ?  It  tells  him 
that  within  the  limits  of  his  hearing,  a  cord  or  metal  tongue,  or  the 
air  within  a  pipe,  or  the  like,  is  vibrating  at  such  and  such  a  rate. 
And  precisely  of  the  same  nature  is  the  information  conveyed  by  a 
dark  line  or  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  celestial  object.  It  tells 
the  observer  that  within  the  limits  of  vision  (aided,  if  need  be,  by  the 
telescope)  some  molecules  or  atoms  are  vibrating  at  a  particular  rate, 
so  as  to  send  out,  or  to  absorb,  light  of  a  certain  colour. 

Even  the  work  of  the  telescope  in  aiding  the  spectroscope  has  its 
analogue  in  the  theory  of  sound.  The  true  analogue  is  not  to  be 
sought  (as  we  have  seen  stated)  in  the  power  of  sounding-boards,  or 
vessels  of  a  certain  shape  to  condense  sound  near  its  source.  The 
speaking-trumpet  of  the  seaman  is  not  a  sound-telescope,  thou^  it 
causes  sounds  to  be  perceived  at  a  distance.  Nor  can  we  regard  the 
phenomena  of  whispering  galleries  as  in  any  sense  illustrating  the  work 
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of  the  telescope.  But  an  ear-tmmpet  is  a  true  analogne  of  the  telescope. 
Such  a  case  also  as  that  well-known  one  in  which  the  sound  of  hells 
ringing  a  hundred  miles  away,  was  rendered  audible  to  men  at  sea  by 
the  action  of  the  ship's  mainsail,  tautened  by  the  wind  into  a  vast 
curved  reflector,  illustrates  exactly  the  work  of  the  great  curved 
mirror  of  the  Bosse  telescope.  If  a  musician  on  board  that  ship, 
provided  with  a  tuning-fork,  or  several,  had  tested  the  sounds  thus 
rendered  audible  by  the  sail-reflector,  he  would  have  been  doing,  in 
the  case  of  those  sounds,  precisely  what  the  spectroscopist  does  in 
the  case  of  light  gathered  up  for  him,  so  to  speak,  by  a  powerful 
telescope.  » 

It  may  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire  whether  the  phenomena  of 
sound  which  thus  satisfactorily  illustrate  the  simpler  phenomena 
dealt  with  by  the  spectroscope,  may  also  be  employed  to  illustrate 
some  of  those  special  modes  of  research  to  which  that  instrument 
has  been  applied.  We  propose  now  to  show  how  aptly  the  analogy 
we  have  followed  out  so  far  may  be  employed  to  illustrate  two 
subjects  which  have  lately  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention,  and 
have  been  regarded  as  specially  surprising. 

The  first  is  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  determine  the 
rate  at  which  a  celestial  object  is  moving  directly  from  or  towards 
the  eye. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  not  only  does  the  theory  of  sound 
illustrate  J  but  it  actually  suggested^  this  singular  mode  of  research.  It 
had  been  suggested,  as  a  result  of  the  nature  of  sound,  that  if  a 
source  of  sound  is  approaching,  or  receding  very  rapidly  (whether 
by  its  own  motion  or  the  hearer*s),  the  tone  of  the  sound  must  be 
affected.  For  the  tone  of  a  simple  sound  depends  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  sound-waves  successively  reach  the  ear,  and  clearly 
more  or  fewer  will  reach  the  ear  in  a  given  time  if  the  source  of 
sound  is  approaching  or  receding,  respectively.  Experiment  showed 
this  to  be  the  case.  Indeed,  Professor  Tyndall  has  remarked  that, 
without  our  having  to  renew  the  elaborate  experiments  by  which  the 
theoretical  deduction  was  shown  to  accord  with  observed  facts, 
every  one  who  has  heard  the  peculiar  change  in  the  tone  of  a  railway 
whistle  as  the  train  sweeps  past  us  (first  rapidly  approaching  and 
then  as  rapidly  receding)  has  had  this  fact  sufficiently  demonstrated 
to  him. 

It  was  argued  by  Doppler  that  a  corresponding  peculiarity  ought 
to  affect  the  light  of  a  star,  which,  either  through  its  own  motion  or 
ours  (or  both),  was  very  rapidly  approaching  or  receding.  In  the 
former  case  its  light,  he  reasoned,  ought  to  be  bluish,  in  the  latter 
reddish, — this  relation  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  waves  of 
light  of  different  colours.  His  reasoning  was  incomplete,  though  we 
need  not  here  enter  into  the  explanation  of  its  weak  points.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  though  no  peculiarities  of  colour  could  be  expected  to 
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arise  in  this  way,  yet  the  lines  of  the  spectram — ^which  correspond, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  musical  notes — dught  to  be  appeciably  changed 
in  place,  if  only  the  rate  at  which  a  star  recedes  or  approaches 
bears  an  appreciable  relation  to  the  amazing  velocity  of  light.  We 
believe  that  Dr.  Huggins  was  the  first  who  put  the  idea  forward  in 
this  practical  form.  Professor  Maxwell  made  the  requisite  mathe- 
matical inquiries,  and  confirmed  Dr.  Huggins's  view ;  and  as  every 
one  knows,  or  ought  to  know.  Dr.  Huggins  presently  applied  the 
method  so  successfully  as  to  be  able  to  prove  that  Sirius  is  receding 
from  us  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  miles  per  second.  The 
method  has  also  been  successfully  applied  to  determine  the  velocity 
with  which  cyclonic  storms  sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  sun.  The 
vesults  on  this  point  may  be  accepted  as  proving — ^if  not  actually^ 
that  the  solar  hurricanes  move  so  many  miles  per  second,  at  least — 
that  they  have  a  very  enormous  velocity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  instance  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
sound  serve  to  illustrate  the  results  of  spectroscopic  research. 

Few  circumstances  have  ever  attracted  more  notice  than  the  dis- 
covery that  the  bright  lines  which  form  the  spectrum  of  the  solar 
prominences  can  be  seen  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  full  splendour. 
It  is  known  that  the  ordinary  appliances  for  viewing  the  sun  fail 
altogether  to  show  the  prominences — for  this  very  excellent  reason, 
that  the  light  of  our  own  atmosphere,  when  illuminated  by  the  solar 
rays,  is  so  many  times  stronger  than  the  light  of  the  prominences  as 
to  obliterate  those  objects.  We  may,  by  means  of  dark  glasses  or 
like  appliances,  reduce  the  atmospheric  light  as  much  as  we  please ; 
but  we  reduce,  paH  passu,  the  light  of  the  prominences,  and  they 
**  go  out "  altogether  while  the  atmospheric  light  is  still  strong. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  spectro- 
scope should  be  able  to  make  the  prominence  lines  visible,  and  still 
more  that  the  prominences  themselves  should  become  visible  (as  they 
actually  do)  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument.  But  the  analogy  of  the 
musical  continuous  gamut  at  once  explains  the  mystery  : — 

We  have  seen  that  the  continuous  spectrum  corresponds  to  the  con- 
tinuous gamut  of  sounds,  the  juxtaposition  of  colours  in  the  spectrum 
corresponding  to  the  succession  of  notes  in  the  gamut.  And  the  longer 
the  spectrum  the  slower  the  succession  of  notes  must  be  supposed 
to  be,  for  distances  along  the  spectrum  are  analogous  to  time-intervals 
in  the  sounding  of  the  gamut.  Now,  if  all  the  time  that  the  gamut  is 
being  swept  a  certain  note  is  sounding,  we  should  clearly  have  so 
much  the  better  chance  of  hearing  this  note,  as  the  gamut  was  the 
more  slowly  sounded.  If  the  gamut  was  very  slowly  swept  we 
should  be  sure  to  hear  the  sound.  Now,  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
if  while  we  get  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  (our  gamut  of  light)  as  the 
spectrum  of  the  illuminated  air,  we  also  get  from  the  prominences 
certain  bright  lines,  we  shall  clearly  have  so  much  the  better  chance 
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of  seeing  the  latter  as  the  former  spectmrn  has  the  greater  length  ; 
and  if  the  length  of  the  atmospheric  spectmm  is  made  very  con- 
siderahle,  we  shall  he  sure  to  see  the  hright  lines  of  the  prominences. 
In  the  same  way,  the  visibility  of  the  prominences  themselves,  as 
distingnished  from  the  visibility  of  their  bright-line  spectrum,  is 
illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  sound.  The  bright  lines,  be  it  re- 
membered, are  merely  images  of  the  slit  which  admits  the  light. 
When  this  slit  is  widened,  we  get  images  of  the  prominence  instead 
of  images  of  the  slit,  for  the  prominence  is  then  wholly  included 
within  the  opened  slit.  The  case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
picture  concealed  by  two  curtains  which  can  be  opened  by  drawing 
them  horizontally  apart,  so  as  to  disclose  a  vertical  section  of  the 
picture.  Here,  if  the  curtains  were  nearly  closed,  we  should  have  a 
mere  strip  of  the  picture  visible — a  vertical  bar,  so  to  speak ;  whereas, 
when  the  curtain  is  folly  open,  we  have  no  such  vertical  limits  to  the 
objects  forming  the  picture,  but  see  their  true  shape. 

Btttuming  to  our  musical  illustration,  we  must  conceive  that  in 
place  of  a  note,  sounding  uniformly  all  the  time  that  the  gamut  is 
being  swept,  the  note  is  repeated  some  set  number  of  times  at  definite 
time-intervals — as,  for  instance,  three  semiquavers,  a  quaver,  a  crochet, 
and  three  semiquavers.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  auditor 
would  correspond  exactly  to  the  recognition  of  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
minence by  the  spectroscopist,  and  precisely  as  the  former  would  be 
rendered  so  much  the  easier  according  as  the  gamut  (whose  sound 
would  partially  hide  the  sound  of  the  single  note)  was  more  slowly 
swept,  so  the  recognition  of  the  figure  of  a  prominence  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope  is  rendered  so  much  the  easier  according  as  the 
spectrum  of  the  illuminated  atmosphere  (which  partially  obliterates 
the  image  of  the  prominence)  is  made  of  greater  length  by  the  dis- 
persive power  of  the  spectroscope. 

It  has  been  asked  what  prospects  there  are  that  the  history  of  the 
spectroscope  will  resemble  that  of  the  telescope,  insomuch  that  at 
some  distant  date  men  will  look  back  at  what  we  are  now  doing  as 
we  look  back  at  the  work  of  Galileo  or  Huyghens.  This  is  a  question 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  answer.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  limits 
to  the  powers  of  the  spectroscope  as  there  are  to  those  of  the 
telescope;  but  whether  those  limits  have  been  already  nearly 
reached,  or  will  only  be  reached  after  a  long  interval  of  years,  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine.  Taking  for  our  guidance  the  case  of  the 
telescope,  we  should  have  to  regard  the  present  work  of  the  spectro- 
scopist as  unimportant  compared  with  that  v/hich  future  ages  will  see. 
We  should  gather  that  the  labours  of  a  Huggins  in  our  day  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  work  of  future  years,  as  those  of  Galileo  bore  to 
the  researches  of  the  Herschels,  Eosse,  and  Lassell.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  view  the  matter  somewhat  less  hopefully,  to  regard  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  spectroscope's  history  as  comparable  rather  with 
VOL.  vu.  H  H 
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the  interval  between  Galileo  and  the  elder  Hersohel  than  with  that 
during  which  the  first  feebler  eflforts  of  telescopists  were  directed 
to  celestial  exploration.  There  will  doubtless  be  improvements  in 
spectroscopic  appliances,  as  there  will  doubtless  be  improvements  in 
telescopes ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  work  of  any 
future  spectroscopist  will  as  far  surpass  what  Huggins  has  done,  as 
the  labours  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  surpassed  those  of  Gaiileo.  Presently, 
indeed,  we  may  hear  of  great  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins  him- 
self. With  a  far  more  powerful  telescope  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  dispersive  powers  of  his  spectroscopes,  he  is  about  to 
renew  his  researches  into  the.  celestial  depths.  But  while  fall  of 
hope,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  while  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
results  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  science,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  they  can  be  comparable  in  interest  with  those  vfiih 
which  but  four  or  five  years  ago  Dr.  Huggins  startled  the  astrono- 
mical world. 

Our  opticians  are  not  idle  in  devising  new  means  of  attacking 
celestial  problems.  Mr.  Browning's  automatic  spectroscope,  for 
instance,  is  most  ingeniously  contrived  to  purify  the  spectrum — to 
make  the  gamut  of  light  run  smoothly  from  C  to  C.  By  this  con- 
trivance, any  part  of  a  spectrum  can  be  examined  as  satisfactorily, 
after  dispersion  through  six  prisms,  as  though  a  single  prism  alone 
were  used,  and,  of  course,  with  far  more  important  results.  But  the 
principle  can  probably  be  extended  (indeed  the  present  writer  has 
contrived  an  arrangement  for  the  purpose)  to  give  a  pure  spectrum  of 
much  greater  extension. 

There  remains,  however,  in  all  such  arrangements  the  necessity  for 
increased  light-gathering  power.  We  can  only  apply  the  spectro- 
scope effectually  to  light  which  has  been  gathered  for  us  by  the 
telescope.  The  problem,  therefore,  which  telescopists  have  been  so 
long  attacking,  that  of  increasing  the  light-gathering  and  defining 
qualities  of  their  instruments  until  the  great  Bosse  telescope  comes 
to  be  smiled  at  as  a  rather  puny  instrument,  affects  importantly  tbe 
fato  of  the  spectroscope  also.  Sir  David  Brewster  said  that  '^the 
long  interval  of  half  a  century  seems  to  be  the  period  of  hybernation 
during  which  the  telescopic  mind  rests  from  its  labours  in  order  to 
acquire  strength  for  some  great  achievement."  If  this  is  so,  the  time 
is  approaching  when  a  telescope,  powerful  enough  to  dwarf  the  fame 
of  the  Parsonstown  reflector,  should  be  in  process  of  construction. 
When  that  new  telescope  is  completed,  we  may  look  for  very  im- 
portant spectroscopic  discoveries. 

EicHASD  A.  Pbootor. 
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Spending  Christmas  day,  1869,  with  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
B Union,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  was  in- 
vited by  him  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  at  the  workhouse ;  and  I  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation. 

We  took  with  ns  large  supplies  of  tobacco,  cigars,  snuff,  nuts, 
oranges,  and  coppers  for  distribution,  the  guardians  allowing  the 
paupers  to  beg  from  visitors  on  Christmas  day,  and  Christmas  day 
only.  A  pleasant  half-hour's  drive  along  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
brought  us  to  the  splendid  pile  of  buildings — architecturally  speaking 
— ^in  which  two  or  three  thousand  of  our  fellow-creatures  were  endea- 
vouring to  enjoy  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  year  to  the  utmost  extent 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  would  allow.     The 

B Union  workhouse  is  situated  in  a  charming  country  spot  on 

the  summit  of  a  hill.  Surrounded  by  its  own  grounds  and  plantation, 
as  well  as  by  a  picturesque  neighbourhood,  viewed  from  the  distance 
it  has  a  very  imposing  aspect ;  in  fact,  the  exterior  of  the  bmlding- 
cannot  fail  to  lead  passers-by  to  contrast  its  ornate  appearance  with 
the  misery  within.  My  friend  tells  me  it  is  a  model  workhouse,  and 
that  guardians  of  the  poor  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  in- 
spect its  arrangements.  I  thought  a  less  costly  building  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  union  equally  as  well,  and  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  its  cost — ^part  of  the  money  is  still  owing — ^might  have  been 
employed  in  alleviating  unusually  severe  outdoor  cases  of  distress. 
He  agreed  with  me,  and  had  he  been  a  guardian  at  the  time  of  building, 
would  have  objected  to  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  for  orna- 
ment. He  further  informed  me  that,  owing  to  its  grand  appearance,  it 
is  in  the  vicinity  frequently  denominated  "  the  palace  for  the  people." 

We  pass  through  the  entrance  hall,  and  after  inspecting  the  master's 
offices  and  the  awe-inspiring  board-room,  where  Oliver  Twist  and  the 
sweep  miist  have  been  only  five  minutes  before,  we  proceed  to  the 
circular  kitchen.  This  apartment  presented  a  lively  scene.  Able- 
bodied  male  paupers  were  carving  huge  joints  into  small  square  pieces, 
and  able-bodied  female  paupers  were  serving  the  vegetables,  while 
other  able-bodied  paupers  of  both  sexes  carried  the  Christmas  fare  to 
the  various  wards — in  their  hurry  occasionally  upsetting  each  other, 
and  then  scrambling  the  provisions  into  the  tin  plates  again  with  their 
hands.  All  parts  of  the  house  were  tastefully — ^nay,  beautifully — 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  devices  made  of  paper-flowers,  all  the 
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work  of  the  inmates.  Near  the  kitchen  door  was  the  following  in- 
scription, painted,  and  I  presume  composed,  by  one  of  the  paupers : — 

<<  Merry  Christinas  is  come,  and  happy  are  we, 
With  our  beef,  plum-pudding,  and  Christmas  tree ; 
Then  hurrah  for  the  g^rdians !  a  cheer  for  all  those 
Who  have  brought  the  old  year  to  so  meiry  a  dose." 

Above  these  lines  was  the  representation  of  two  aged  paupers  dancing 
with  delight  round  an  immense  Christmas  pudding — not  a  bad  work 
of  art  for  a  pauper. 

In  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  was  the  immense  apparatus  for  cooking 
vegetables,  consisting  of  several  compartments,  into  which — ^the 
vegetables  having  been  previously  deposited  therein — a  constant  and 
continual  supply  of  steam  is  introduced  until  the  cooking  is  complete. 
Each  adult  is  allowed  on  Christmas  day  one  pound  of  roast  beef,  with 
potatoes  and  parsnips  ad  lib,,  and  a  pint  of  ale  to  wash  it  all  down. 
I  encountered  the  doctor  in  one  of  the  wards,  and  asked  him  how 
many  of  the  inmates  he  expected  would  die  in  consequence  of  over- 
feeding. <<  We  have  generally  a  heavy  bill  of  mortality  Christmas 
week,"  was  his  arch  answer.  Expressing  a  desire  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  provisions,  we  were  directed  to  a  snug  little  room  at  the  side 
of  the  kitchen,  where  shortly  afterwards  two  plates  of  roast  beef  and 
potatoes  made  their  appearance.  Both  beef  and  potatoes  were  very 
good.  My  friend  being  rather  corpulent  and  not  so  young  as  he  once 
was,  required  some  rest  after  the  exertion  of  eating ;  so,  leaving  him 
in  the  matron^s  room,  I  returned  to  the  kitchen,  the  matron  attending 
to  give  any  information  I  might  require.  I  wished  to  closely  examine 
the  provisions.  The  kitchen  was  still  in  fall  bustle,  the  dinner-bell 
ringing,  the  maids  and  women  chattering,  the  men  shouting,  knives 
and  forks  rattling,  the  steam  hissing,  and  altogether  such  noise  and 
confusion — ^not  altogether  unpleasant — as  one  seldom  meets  with 
indoors.  On  inspecting  the  joints,  all  prime  meat,  I  found  that  some 
were  scarcely  warm  through,  while  others  were  burnt  almost  to 
cinders.  Insisting  on  tasting  a  sample  of  each,  the  matron  apolo- 
getically observed,  "  You  see,  sir,  we  have  to  consider  the  tastes  of 
all  parties.  If  they  like  their  meat  *  underdone,'  we  give  them  this ; 
if  they  prefer  it  *  well  done,'  we  give  them  that,'^  One  was  tasteless, 
being  burnt ;  the  other  insipid,  being  raw.     Both  were  cold. 

''  Supposing  an  aged  or  infirm  pauper  wanted  beef  not  overdone, 
would  you  give  this  ?"  asked  I,  pointing  to  one  of  the  samples. 

**  Certainly." 

**  Then  allow  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  you  would  not  be  doing 
your  duty  to  the  poor." 

'*  The  guardians  are  the  best  judges  of  that,"  she  sharply  replied. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  proceedings  of  several  very  respectable 
boards  of  guardians,  I  could  not  agree  with  her,  but  I  did  not  say  so. 

The  potatoes  served  out  to  the  paupers  were  almost  black, — indeed 
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I  have  seen  better  ones  given  to  the  pigs, — ^and  were  shovelled  into 
boxes  with  a  common  shovel ;  the  parsnips,  the  only  other  vegetable 
supplied,  were  apparently  nicely  cooked,  judging  from  the  sample  on 
my  own  plate,  and  looked  palatable.     I  did  not  taste  the  ale. 

Being  rejoined  by  my  friend,  I  called  his  attention  to  the  badly- 
cooked  joints,  and  he  was  nearly  as  incensed  as  I  had  been,  and 
administered  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  master,  for  his  carelessness, 
who,  however,  threw  the  blame  upon  "  the  cook."  The  master  and 
matron  were  both  excessively  attentive  to  us,  too  attentive  for  my 
purpose,  as  they  tried  to  hurry  us  through  the  different  rooms. 
Giving  my  friend  a  hint  to  this  effect,  he  took  the  keys  of  the  wards 
from  the  master,  and  we  pursued  our  investigations  alone.  We 
proceeded  through  a  long  cold  passage  to  the  <<aged  and  infirm 
women's  wards,"  where  some  hundred  poor  old  souls  in  various  stages 
of  helplessness  were  either  feeding  themselves,  or  were  being  fed. 
One  old  lady,  nearly  ninety,  had  made  for  herself  a  Christmas  cap  with 
coloured  paper,  of  which  she  seemed  as  proud  as  a  young  lady  of 
her  court-dress ;  another  confidentially  showed  me  a  worn  letter  from 
her  son,  long  since  deceased,  of  whom,  the  nurse  informed  us,  she 
was  continually  talking,  and  whose  last  letter  she  was  constantly 
spelling  over.  Another,  too  ill  to  eat  anything,  was  lying  in  bed 
with  her  face  to  the  wall,  taking  notice  of  nothing  that  was  going 
on  around,  and  although  she  was  not  long  for  this  world,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  her  comfort,  for  immediately  over  her  head 
was  an  open-  window,  and  three  or  four  other  windows  in  the  ward 
were  also  wide  open.  In  fact  I  felt  cold  even  with  my  overcoat 
closely  buttoned.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  so  much  misery, 
except  in  the  squalid  dwellings  of  the  very,  very  poor  in  our  large 
cities,  where,  no  doubt,  the  aged  and  infirm  would  receive  even  less 
attention  than  they  did  here.  Before  leaving  this  ward  the  puddings 
were  brought  in,  and  were  really  eatable.  They  had  been  boiled  in 
cylinders  of  eighteen  inches  circumference,  and  a  piece  six  inches  in 
diameter  was  cut  off  for  each  person.  We  next  proceeded  to  the 
ward  where  the  able-bodied  men  and  the  ''  casuals  "  were  at  dinner,  and 
very  noisy  and  convivial  most  of  them  seemed.  Exceptions,  however, 
there  were.  Sullen,  morose-looking  fellows  shrank  back  into  corners 
as  we  approached,  and  although  the  tobacco  and  coppers,  which  they 
received  with  a  grunt,  tempted  them  from  their  retreats,  they  quickly 
retired  to  them  again.  It  was  a  sad  sight,  so  many  strong  men  living 
upon  the  rates,  perhaps  the  saddest  in  the  house.  And  here  let  me 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  working  of  the  law,  which  drives, 
actually  drives,  and  keeps  some  of  these  able-bodied  men  upon  the 
union  funds. 

A  well-educated  man,  the  father  of  six  hearty  children,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  deaf,  and,  in  consequence,  was  discharged  from  his 
situation  as  clerk,  which  he  had  held  for  many  years  at  a  very  small 
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salary y  so  small  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  lay  by  something 
for  <<  a  rainy  day."  His  loss  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  that  fever 
was  the  result^  and  he  was  ill  for  three  months.  During  his  illness, 
in  order  to  provide  necessaries  for  her  sick  husband  and  family  and 
to  pay  the  rent,  his  wife,  a  delicately-reared  woman,  sold  part  of  the 
furniture.  He  eventually  got  better,  and  at  once  sought  for  employ- 
ment, but  owing  to  his  infirmity  he  was  for  two  months  unsuecessfol, 
and  then  he  obtained  a  situation  as  porter,  at  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  wife  fell  ill,  and  for  a  long  time  she  lingered 
in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  when  at  length  death  released  her 
from  that  misery,  which,  the  doctor  said,  had  broken  her  heart. 
Friendless  and  poor,  the  husband  nearly  starved  himself  and  his 
children  in  order  to  bury  his  wife  decently.  He  sold  every  vestige 
of  furniture,  except  a  kitchen- table,  three  chairs,  and  the  beds,  which 
were  placed  upon  the  floor,  and  even  these  few  things  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two  were  seized  for  the  non-payment  of  poor-rates  I 
What  could  he  do  now?  He  went  to  the  relieving-officer,  who 
refused  to  grant  him  out- door  relief.  The  prescription  of  the 
guardians  also,  to  whom  he  appealed,  was  ''  the  house."  And  to 
'<  the  house  "  the  family  went.  They  were  there  better  fed  than  at 
home,  and  the  father  gathered  strength,  and  his  deafaess  decreasing, 
he  thought  it  time  to  look  for  a  situation.  Having  no  money  to  buy 
newspapers,  he  could  not  see  the  advertisements  announcing  vacancies, 
and  whenever  he  was  allowed  to  discharge  himself  firom  the  house  to 
seek  employment,  the  affectionate  poor-laws,  after  separatmg  him 
from  his  children  in  the  house,  thoughtfully  ordered  that  he  should 
always  take  his  six  children  out  with  him,  for  fear  that  he  would 
never  come  back  to  them,  or  be  a  farther  burden  upon  the  rates, 
which  by  this  time  he  would  have  helped  to  pay,  had  he,  in  the  first 
instance,  been  assisted  with  temporary  out-door  relief.  The  result 
was  that  whenever  he  availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  seek  a 
situation,  he  and  his  femily  tasted  no  food  all  day,  the  workhouse 
authorities  refusing  them  re-admittance  before  night.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  father  became  tired  of  hearing  the  cry  of  his 
children  for  bread,  and  preferring  half  a  loaf  to  none  at  all,  he  and 
they  have  become,  unless  some  mighty  revolution  occurs,  permanent 
paupers.  This  is  only  one  case  out  of  hundreds  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter showing  the  pauperising  tendency  of  the  poor-laws.  Can  we 
wonder  that,  **  Once  a  pauper,  always  a  pauper  ?  " 

The  imbecile  wards  next  claimed  our  attention,  and  we  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  thorough  cleanliness  of  the  apartments  and  of  the 
bedding.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  house,  were  too 
many  open  windows,  and  more  cold  air  than  was  required  for  ventila- 
tion. The  dangerous  patients,  the  maniacs,  were  strapped  to  their 
beds  in  a  separate  room,  guarded  by  two  big  keepers.  Some,  we 
noticed,  were  devouring  their  food  like  beasts,  while  others  were  too 
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obstinate  to  eat  at  all.    Their  fearful  howling  and  yelling  soon  drove 
ns  away. 

Betnming  to  the  male  imbecile  wards  we  found  that  all  the  occu- 
pants, however  deficient  in  other  knowledge,  understood  the  value  of 
money,  and  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  use  ^f  the  "fragrant  weed," 
both  in  the  form  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  the  old  men  being  unaccountably 
fond  of  the  latter.  Large  quantities  of  oranges  and  nuts  were  also  dis- 
tributed. The  walls  of  all  the  lunatic  wards,  I  must  not  omit  to  state, 
were  covered  with  paintings  executed,  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  glitter- 
ing colours,  by  the  inmates.  A  loyal  pauper,  an  old  man,  had  decorated 
one  of  the  rooms  with  portraits  of  the  various  members  of  the 
royal  family.  In  another  apartment  a  radical  painter  had  been  equally 
clever  in  depicting  Washington,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Bright,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  George  Odger.  Among  other  portraits  in  various 
rooms  were  pictures  of  murderers,  highwaymen,  and  other  criminals. 
I  particularly  noticed  life-size  portraits  of  Miiller,  Dick  Turpin,  Claude 
Duval,  and  Jack  Sheppard,  and  wondered  why  the  master  and  the 
guardians  allowed  them  to  remain.  The  walls  were  also  adorned 
with  paintings  of  naval  and  military  heroes,  and  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  battles  and  victories  of  which  Englishmen  are  proud. 

One  could  have  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  with  these  **daft"  folks, 
if  only  in  listening  to  what  they  had  to  say.  An  old  gentleman 
between  seventy  and  eighty  mysteriously  beckoned  me  into  a  comer, 
and  as  mysteriously  unbuttoned  his  jacket  in  order  to  display  to  my, 
of  course  enraptured,  gaze,  a  lot  of  brass  buttons  strung  together, 
and  to  tell  me  how  rich  he  was,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  exhibiting 
his  treasures  openly  because  his  companions  would  certainly  murder 
him  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  Several  times  they  had 
attempted  to  rob  and  murder  him,  he  said. 

The  keeper  afterwards  informed  us  that  he  had  been  a  small  farmer, 
had  worked  hard,  and  scraped  together  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and 
had  almost  worshipped  them.  One  unlucky  day  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  a  plausible  agent  to  invest  his  all  in  a  bubble  company 
("limited") — the  crash  came,  and  the  poor  farmer  was  a  wreck, 
mentally  and  financially. 

Another  old  fellow  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  was  elder  brother  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and,  by  right,  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  He  showed 
me  a  letter  headed  Dieu  et  mon  droit  he  had  just  written  to  his 
august  ally  the  King  of  Mesopotamia,  requesting  him  to  declare  war 
against  the  government  of  England  for  refusing  to  recognise  his 
claims,  and  against  France  for  aiding  and  abetting  England  therein. 
He  expected,  he  told  me,  a  letter  every  moment  from  his  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Pekin,  the  Emperor  of  China  being  so  favourably 
inclined  towards  him  that  he  would  have  declared  war  against 
England  long  ago,  but  for  the  distressing  fact  that  his  mother-in- 
law  wouldn't  allow  him  to  spend  any  of  his  pocket-money  I 
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Poor,  nnliappy — ay,  yet  happy — mortals.  Content  and  cheerful ; 
no  complaining,  no  murmuring ;  thankful  for  the  least  attention  or 
kindness,  treated  with  care  and  consideration — they  are  better  off 
than  many  a  sane  man.  Thank  heaven !  all  boards  of  guardians 
are  not  entirely  selfish  and  callous. 

On  entering  the  female  imbecile  wards  we  were  greatly  astonished 
at  the  different  behaviour  of  the  occupants,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  sterner  sex.  The  men  were  all  as  grave  as  senators  are  supposed 
to  be;  the  women  were  as  noisy  as  birds  in  a  rookery,  all  talking  and 
shouting  at  the  same  time,  each  in  a  different  tone,  and  upon  diverse 
subjects.  They  became  comparatively  quiet  on  seeing  us  prepare  to 
distribute  our  snuff  and  fruit,  one  or  two  old  ladies  anxiously  inquir- 
ing whether  we  would  sell  them  all  the  snuff  we  had  with  us,  to  be 
paid  for  <*next  Christmas.''  One  old  woman  showed  us  a  short, 
dirty  pipe,  and  asked  for  tobacco,  remarking  that  "  snuff  would  do 
very  well  for  the  girls,*' 

On  receiving  their  little  packages  they  danced  and  sang,  and 
ultimately  became  so  unruly  that  the  keeper  threatened  to  lock  all 
of  them  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Tbis  threat  produced  order  for 
a  time,  and  during  the  pause  we  were  enabled  to  observe  the  stage 
and  the  actors.  Females,  whose  ages  ranged  from  three  to  eighty, 
were  there,  dressed  all  alike,  young  and  old,  in  short  checked  frocks 
and  long  unbleached  pinafores,  and  representing  every  degree  of 
imbecility,  although  to  look  at  and  speak  with  several  of  them  yon 
would  think  them  as  sane  as  yourself.  One  young  girl,  with  a  fresh 
complexion  and  beautiful  black  eyes,  really  quite  a  handsome  lass, 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  For  three  or  four  weeks  to- 
gether, the  attendant  informed  us,  she  would  be  quite  rational,  and 
then  would  be  seized  with  madness  of  a  terrible  character.  We 
remained  in  conversation  with  this  young  woman  a  considerable 
time,  and  found  her  ordinarily  intelligent.  There  was  a  large  swing 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  she  proposed  that  my  friend  the  fat 
guardian  should  place  himself  therein,  and  allow  the  girls  to  give  him 
a  swing.  He  got  in,  and  I  was  about  to  follow  when  she  caught  me 
by  the  arm,  and  whispered,  '*  Don't  you  go ;  stop  here  and  see  the 
fun." 

I  stopped  there  and  saw  the  fun ;  but  I  question  whether  my  friend 
did.  A  dozen  of  the  girls,  first  of  all,  swung  him  backwards  and 
forwards,  gently,  and  he  was  exclaiming,  ''Beautiful!  Delightful  1" 
when  the  motion  became  swifter  and  swifter,  until  every  ascent 
threatened  to  throw  him  out ;  but  he  held  firmly  to  the  rods,  and 
breathlessly  shouted,  "  Stop,  stop !  " 

The  giddy  girls  paid  no  attention  to  my  requests  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  their  sport  until  the  attendants,  seeing  the  state  of  tho 
case,  made  a  rush  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  quickly  dispersed  the 
mischief-loving  and  mischief-making  damsels. 
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They  then  treated  ua  to*  some  singing,  which  was  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  patients  on  a  worn-out  pianoforte,  or  rather  a  piano^jiano, 
for  there  was  nothing  forte  about  it,  except  perhaps  its  age.  During 
one  of  the  songs  an  old  lady  of  fifty  whispered  to  me,  **  You  would 
hardly  think  it,  would  you,  that  every  one  of  these  people  are  mad, 
and  the  attendants  here,  and  me,  are  the  only  sensible  persons  in  the 
place  ?  ** 

I  looked  at  her.  Was  I  talking  to  a  mad  woman  ?  Yes !  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it — ^her  dress  proved  it.  She  then  began  mutter- 
ing to  herself,  and  presently  addressed  me  again,  catching  hold  of  my 
coat  collar. 

''Ann,  take  your  hands  off  the  gentleman,  immediately,**  said  one 
of  the  attendants. 

She  did  so,  and  retired  to  the  nearest  comer.  All  at  once  she 
came  rushing  forward,  grasped  me  a  second  time  with  both  hands, 
and  shook  me  with  such  vigour  that  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was, 
yelling  in  a  terrific  manner  all  the  while. 

"  You  — ,  you  — ,"  she  shouted,  "  you  think  I'm  mad  like  the  rest, 
— don't  you  ?  "  and,  uttering  the  most  frightful  curses,  continued 
shaking  me  in  such  a  violent  manner  as  I  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. I  thought  it  an  excellent  joke — ^after  the  first  shock,  and 
until  the  keeper  came  near  and  with  one  good  blow  of  her  fist  sent 
the  old  lady  sprawling  on  the  floor,  pulling  me  down  with  her — then 
I  thought  differently.  Of  course  I  was  speedily  liberated  from  her 
wild  embrace,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  another  ward  to  undergo 
some  sort  of  punishment,  which  we  earnestly  begged — on  being  told 
that  discipline  must  be  enforced — might  be  as  mild  as  possible. 

IHAb  finale  to  our  otherwise  agreeable  sojourn  and  entertainment 
precipitated  our  departure,  although  some  of  the  inmates  would  not 
allow  us  to  leave  without  shaking  hands,  while  others  insisted  upon 
being  kissed,  the  performance  of  the  latter  ceremony  being  entrusted 
to  myself  alone,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  visitors,  my  friend  the 
guardian  standing  upon  his  dignity  also. 

The  schools  were  next  visited — ^boys' ,  girls* ,  and  infants' .  We  visited 
the  last  first.  The  same  excess  of  cold  air,  the  same  cleanliness,  the 
same  immaculate  attendants  cringing  and  curtseying  ad  nauseam.  I 
must  here  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  what  I  saw  in  the  infant 
ward.  Half  a  dozen  babes,  aged  from  one  to  ten  months,  were  lying 
in  a  sort  of  basket  close  under  a  large  window,  wide  open,  and  they 
were  exposed  not  only  to  the  draught  from  this  window,  but  from 
others,  and  open  doors  as  well.  Four  of  them  were  awake,  and  two 
asleep ;  those  awake  were  crying  piteously,  most  probably  because 
of  the  intense  cold.  So  while  my  friend  was  talking  to  the  other 
children,  I  remonstrated  with  the  nurse  in  charge  respecting  the 
cruelty  of  the  proceeding,  and  her  reply  was,  as  I  anticipated,  she 
**had  her  orders."     It  was  now  three  o'clock  and  very  foggy,  so  I 
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closed  the  windows  myself.  We  afterwards  complained  to  the  master. 
He  was  "  exceedingly  sorry,  he  had  certainly  given  orders  for  all  the 
windows  in  the  house  to  be  open,  but  not  until  so  late  in  the  day." 

The  infant  school  is  composed  of  orphans,  fonndUngs,  and  the 
youthful  offspring  of  parents  who  have  been  compelled^  or  have 
chosen  to  seek,  the  workhouse  as  a  temporary  refuge. 

Our  visit  to  the  young  ones,  and  the  distribution  amongst  them  of 
oranges,  nuts,  apples,  and  money,  was  a  proceeding  I  shall  never 
cease  to  remember.  It  was  the  pleasantest  occupation  of  the  day. 
So  friendless  and  forlorn  did  they  appear,  in  spite  of  their  good 
dinner,  that  I  impulsively  offered  to  adopt  the  whole  batch,  with  the 
trifling  exception  of  eight  or  ten,  whose  phrenological  development 
was  so  exceedingly  ^'  animal "  that  my  timid  nerves  were  on  the 
rack  at  the  bare  thought  of  having  them  always  with  me ;  bat  my 
Quaker  friend  shrewdly  advised  me  to  try  one  first. 

The  poor  youngsters,  big  and  little,  were  all  clad  in  clothes  of 
uniform  shape,  and  by  some  peculiar  method  of  distribution,  the  little 
children  seemed  to  wear  all  the  big  garments,  and  the  big  ones  all  the 
little  garments.  They  were  made  to  sing  several  school-pieces,  which 
they  did  very  creditably — some  of  them  shivering  with  the  cold  though 
— ^and  then,  as  we  were  leaving  the  room,  the  poor  little  atoms  were 
told  to  stand  up  and  whine  *'  God  bless  our  noble-hearted  guardians." 

We  then  passed  to  the  boys'  school  and  the  girls'  school,  in  both 
of  which  there  was  too  much  servility,  as  well  as  a  thorough  lack  of 
that  spirit  of  honest  self-reHance  and  youthful  independence  which 
should  animate  even  workhouse  boys  and  girls,  and  without  which 
man  is  a  mere  machine. 

As  we  entered  the  schools  the  girls  curtseyed  and  the  boys  made 
their  best  bows,  not  only  once,  but  a  dozen  times,  concluding — of  course 
having  received  the  cue — with  the  eternal  '*  God  bless  our  noble- 
hearted  guardians  1 "  The  only  representative  of  our  noble-hearted 
guardians  present — ^I  am  sorry  to  say — ^was  my  stout  Mend,  who 
thought  it  his  duty  to  deliver  a  very  improving  lecture  upon  content- 
ment and  the  vanity  of  accumulating  riches.  He  recited  several  of 
*^  Poor  Bichard's  "  sayings,  and  then  bade  them  all  good-bye,  to  be 
good  boys  and  girls,  to  be  honest,  and  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of 
Ufe,  &c. ;  and  he  hoped  and  trusted,  and  believed  and  felt  assured, 
that  in  years  to  come  they  would  all  be  respectable  citizens  like  Harry 
Smith,  who  was  once  a  workhouse  boy;  but  thanks  to  his  hard- 
working and  harder  hving,  and  chiefly  by  the  attention  he  had  paid 
to  the  didactic  speeches  of  his  betters  (viz.,  the  guardians,  more  than 
a  third  of  whom  could  not  properly  write  their  names),  had  now 
become  a  worthy,  civil,  obliging,  deserving,  and  flourishing  shop- 
keeper in  the  greengrocery  line. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  eloquent  address  the  shouts  of  *'  God 
bless  our  noble-hearted  guardians"  were  renewed  with  increased 
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vigour.  It  nevertheless  struck  me,  that  if  I  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  a  "  noble-hearted,"  I  should  certainly  wish  to  see 
a  little  more  spirit  and  earnestness  than  were  manifested  on  this 
occasion.  For  the  next  half-hour  we  listened  to  the  playing  of  the 
drum-and-fife  band ;  and  so  skilfully  did  the  performers  acquit  them- 
selves that  we  presented  each  with  a  shilling,  receiving  in  return, 
given  with  great  gusto  this  time,  the  watchword  of  the  day,  ''  God 
bless  our  noble-hearted  guardians."  A  visit  to  the  chapel,  which 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  evergreens,  &c,,  store-rooms,  officers' 
quarters,  and  chaplain's  apartments,  brought  our  Christmas  day  in 
the  workhouse  to  a  close. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  cleanliness  throughout  the  house,  and  with 
the  guardians  for  providing  the  paupers  with  a  bountiful  dinner.  I 
was  displeased — and  it  is  at  the  suggestion  of  my  guardian  friend  that 
I  publicly  say  so— -I  was  displeased  with  the  sinful  spoiling  of  good 
food  by  bad  cooking;  with  the  very  cold  atmosphere  of  the  room 
where  lay  the  new-born  babes ;  with  the  cold  apartments  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  in  one  of  which,  as  I  stated  before,  was  a  pauper  dying 
immediately  under  an  open  window,^  the  other  occupants  of  the  room 
feasting  and  trying  to  make  merry ;  with  the  carelessness  and  cruelty 
of  some  of  the  officers ;  with  the  method  of  training  adopted  in  the 
schools ;  and  especially  with  the  associating  of  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds with  the  honest  poor,  such  contact,  in  my  estimation,  producing 
the  most  pernicious  results. 

A  careful  classification  of  paupers,  as  recommended  long  ago  by 
Poor-Law  reformers,  must  be  made  ere  many  years  have  elapsed ; 
and  I  hope  a  separate  house  altogether  will  be  provided  for  the  de- 
serving poor,  for  at  present  they  are  worse  off  in  the  Union  workhouse 
than  in  prison.  I  am  not  a  chronic  grumbler,  neither  am  I  a  prophet ; 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  sooner  we  commence  a  wholesale 
revision  of  the  poor-laws  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  stability  of  our 
constitution.     Verb,  sap, 

James  Pitt. 
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By  the  author  op  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 


"  Xane  ever  feared  that  the  truth  should  he  heard, 
But  those  whom  the  truth  wad  indite." — Burns. 


CHAPTER   I. 

''A  STBANGE,  sad  kind  of  letter,"  said  Miss  Thelluson  to  herself,  as 
she  refolded  and  replaced  it  in  its  envelope :  she  had  a  habit  of 
always  putting  things  back  into  their  right  places.  **  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  answer  it  at  once.     And  yet " 

She  stopped  ;  leant  her  elbow  on  the  table,  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
and  pressed  down  her  eyelids.  They  were  wet  eyehds — though  she 
was  not  exactly  weeping — and  tired  eyes ;  for  it  was  late  at  night,  and 
she  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  of  teaching  first,  and  private  study,  in 
order  to  teach,  afterwards ;  since,  not  being  a  brilliantly  clever  woman, 
it  cost  her  some  pains  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  accomplishments 
required  of  a  first-class  governess  in  a  "  high  "  family. 

**  High  "  though  it  was,  an  earl's  indeed — and  though  the  little  Ladies 
Mary,  Georgina,  and -Blanche,  now  safely  asleep  in  their  beds,  were 
good,  pleasant  children,  and  very  fond  of  their  governess — still,  as 
she  sat  in  that  homely-furnished,  dimly-lighted  sitting-room,  Hannah 
Thelluson  looked  a  lonely  kind  of  woman ;  not  one  of  those  likely  to 
make  many  friends,  or  keep  up  a  large  correspondence.  This  letter, 
which  seemed  to  affect  her  a  good  deal,  was  the  only  one  which  she 
had  received  for  days  past,  and  the  servants  had  forgotten  to  bring  it 
up  until  they  brought  her  supper :  it  did  not  matter,  being  only  for 
the  governess.  Miss  Thelluson  was  scarcely  sorry :  it  was  best  read 
when  she  was  alone.  For  it  was  from  her  brother-in-law,  the  husband 
of  her  lately-dead  sister. 

*^  Poor  Bosa ! "  she  sighed,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  big,  upright, 
rather  peculiar  handwriting  which  she  had  scarcely  seen  since  the 
time  when  she  used  to  bring  in  Boss's  daily  love-letters — "  and  poor 
Mr.  Bivers,  too  ! " 

She  had  never  learned  to  call  him  anything  but  Mr.  Biveis/  for  the 
marriage,  which  had  all  come  about  when  Bosa  was  on  a  visit,  had 
be^l^a  sudden,  frantic  love-match,  between  a  rich  young  man  and  a 
lovel^  penniless  girl ;  and  during  their  brief  bright  year  of  wedded 
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happiness,  the  elder  sister  had  seen  almost  nothing  of  them,  beyond 
a  formal  three-days*  visit.  But  even  that  had  been  enough  to  make 
Hannah  not  regret  that  her  duties  had  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
pleasures,  and  caused  her  to  feel  by  instinct  that  a  grave  governess- 
sister  was  not  likely  to  advance  young  Mrs.  Rivers's  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Rivers  and  the  people  at  the  Moat-House,  who  had 
looked  very  coldly  on  the  marriage.  And  when  fate  suddenly  broke 
the  tie,  leaving  Mr.  Rivers  a  sorrowing  widower  with  a  little  month- 
old  daughter  instead  of  the  longed-for  son  and  heir,  Hannah  bitterly 
felt  that  whosoever  might  grieve  after  poor  Rosa,  it  would  not  be  her 
husband's  family. 

They  merely  communicated  to  her  the  fact  of  the  death,  which,  like 
the  birth,  had  taken  place  abroad  ;  and  except  a  brief  answer  from  the 
grandmother  to  a  letter  she  wrote,  inquiring  after  the  baby,  she  had  heard 
no  more.  She  could  not  leave  her  duties ;  she  had  to  sit  still  and  suffer 
— silently,  as  working  women  must,  and  patiently,  as  women  learn  to 
suffer  who  have  been,  to  use  that  most  pathetic  of  phrases,  *'  acquainted 
with  grief."  She  had  put  forward  no  claim  either  for  sympathy  or 
consideration  to  her  brother-in-law  or  his  relatives,  and  believed  that 
henceforth  the  slight  intercourse  she  ever  had  with  them  was  probably 
ended.  Therefore  she  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  receive  this  letter, 
which  entreated  of  her  the  very  last  thing  she  would  have  expected — 
that  she  would  assume  a  sister's  place  towards  Mr.  Rivers,  and  come 
and  take  charge  of  his  household,  and  especially  of  her  little  motherless 
niece. 

"  How  strange ! "  she  kept  thinking.  "  How  can  he  want  me  when 
he  has  sisters  of  his  own  ? "  But  then  she  remembered  that  the 
Misses  Rivers  were  young  and  lively  women,  very  much  out  in  society, 
and  probably  not  inclined  to  burthen  themselves  with  the  care  of  a 
widower's  dreary  house  and  a  widower's  forlorn  infant,  even  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  flesh-and-blood  brother.  So  he  came  for  help  to 
his  wife's  sister — ^who,  though  almost  a  stranger  to  himself,  could  not 
but  feel,  he  said,  the  strong  tie  of  blood  which  bound  her  to  his  child . 
He  pleaded,  for  this  child's  sake,  that  she  would  come. 

Hannah  could  not  help  feeling  pleased  and  touched.  It  was  a  sort 
of  compliment  which,  coming  to  her,  a  lonely  woman,  and  from  a 
person  of  whom  she  knew  so  little,  was  rather  pleasant  than  not.  She 
tried  to  recall  all  she  had  ever  noticed  of  her  brother-in-law — not 
very  much ;  except  that,  though  he  was  young,  handsome,  and  rather 
excitable,  there  seemed  a  simplicity  and  afiectionateness  about  him 
which  she  had  rather  liked.  Still,  in  their  slight  intercourse,  the  only 
thing  the  sister  had  ever  cared  to  £nd  out  was  that  he  loved  Rosa  and 
Rosa  loved  him.  Satisfied  of  these  two  facts,  she  had  left  the  young 
people  to  their  happiness,  and  gone  back  to  her  own  quiet  life  ;  which 
would  have  been  a  dreary  life,  had  she  herself  been  a  less  self- 
dependent  and  unexacting  woman. 
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And  now  the  happiness,  which  she  might  have  envied  had  she  seen 
more  of  it,  was  over  and  done.  Bright,  beautifol  Rosa  had  lain  sk 
months  in  her  grave ;  and  here  was  Rosa's  husband  asking  the 
solitary  sister  to  fulfil  towards  him  and  his  child  all  the  duties  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative.  For  he  addressed  her  as  **  my  dear  sister ; " 
and  in  his  letter,  which  was  impulsive,  fragmentary,  and  evidently  in 
earnest,  he  seemed  to  fling  himself  upon  her  pity  and  help,  as  if  he 
had  no  one  else  to  appeal  to. 

"  I  have  been  reading  over  again  the  letters  you  used  to  send 
weekly  to  my  poor  Rosa,"  he  wrote  ;  "  it  is  these  which  have  induced 
me  to  make  this  request :  for  they  convince  me  that  you  must  be  a 
good  woman — a  woman  fitted  to  give  help  and  consolation  to  such  a 
forlorn  creature  as  I  am.  How  forlorn,  you  little  know  I  A  man  who 
has  had  a  wife  and  lost  her,  is  the  wretchedest  creature  on  earth — 
infinitely  more  wretched  than  one  who  has  never  known  that  blessing. 
Every  day,  every  hour,  I  miss  my  darling.  Continually  I  hear,  in  a 
sort  of  ghostly  way,  her  step  about  the  house,  her  voice  outside  in 
the  garden ;  till  sometimes,  in  the  excessive  loneliness,  I  am  actually 
frightened — not  of  her,  but  of  myself — ^lest  I  should  be  going  mad. 
Men  do  go  mad  with  grief  sometimes,  especially  husbands  who  have 
lost  their  wives.  I  have  read  several  such  cases  in  the  newspapers 
lately  :  my  eye  seems  to  light  upon  them,  and  my  mind  to  retain 
them,  with  a  horrible  pertinacity.  But  why  trouble  you  with  these 
personalities  ?    No  more." 

And  then  he  began  to  describe  his  baby  ;  saying  she  was  a  dear  little 
thing,  but  that  he  did  not  understand  her.  She  seemed  to  be  always 
crying,  and  nobody  could  manage  her,  though  he  saw  a  different 
woman  almost  every  time  he  came  into  the  nursery. 

When  she  first  read  this  passage  Hannah  had  started  up,  her  always 
pale  face  hot  and  warm.  The  weak  point  in  her  nature — rather  a 
pathetic  weakness  in  one  whom  some  people  called,  and  she  herself 
firmly  believed  to  be,  a  bom  old  maid — was  her  love  of  children.  Her 
heart  had  yearned  oftentimes  over  Rosa's  motherless  babe,  but  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  interfere  with  the  grandmother  and  father. 
Now  the  picture  of  it — transferred  from  nurse  to  nurse,  neglected  or 
ignored — smote  her  with  a  sort  of  self-reproach,  as  if  her  pride  or  her 
shyness,  or  both,  had  led  her  weakly  to  desert  her  own  flesh  and 
blood — ^her  sister's  child. 

"  I  ought  to  have  gone  and  seen  it — seen  what  they  were  doing 
with  it.  I  have  as  much  right  to  it  as  any  one  of  them  ail.  Poor 
littie  baby  !     Rosa's  veiy  own  baby  I " 

The  tears,  which  came  so  rarely  and  painfully  to  her  eyes,  came 
now ;  and  they  did  her  good.  It  seemed  to  open  and  warm  her  heart 
even  to  think  of  that  little  baby. 

Gradually  her  thoughts  took  shape  and  purpose.  Though  she 
seldom  meditated  much  upon  herself,  still  Miss  Thelluson  had  not  lived 
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thirty  years  in  this  troublesome  world  wittiout  knowing  her  own  cha- 
racter pretty  well.  She  was  quite  aware  of  one  great  want  in  her  nature 
— the  need  to  be  a  mother  to  somebody  or  something.  It  came  out 
even  towards  the  large  white  cat  that  lived  in  the  school-room,  and 
loved  the  governess  better  than  any  creature  in  the  house.  It  had 
helped  her  to  manage  many  a  diflScuIt  pupil,  and  stood  her  in  good 
stead  with  her  little  Ladies  Dacre,  who,  before  she  came,  had  been 
rather  disagreeable  and  unmanageable  children.  Now  they  were  very 
good,  and  loved  her  with  all  their  aristocratic  little  hearts — as  warm 
as  other  hearts,  tiiough  perhaps  more  suppressed.  She  loved  them 
also ;  but  it  was  rather  a  sad  kind  of  affection,  as  she  knew  it  could 
be  only  temporary.  They  would  drift  away  from  her,  and  marry 
earls  and  dukes  ;  and  she  would  bo  no  more  to  them  than  **  our  old 
governess."  It  was  nearly  the  same  with  other  little  folks  of  her  own 
rank — the  children  of  her  friends  or  schoolfellows — who  generally 
called  her  Aunt  Hannah,  and  were  very  fond  of  her  while  she  was 
with  them  ;  but,  of  course,  soon  forgot  her  when  she  was  away.  All 
natural — quite  natural ;  yet  it  sometimes  seemed  rather  sad. 

Now  here  was  a  child  to  whom  she  had  an  actual  right  of  blood. 
Whether  or  not  the  Rivers  family  had  liked  Rosa,  or  herself,  they 
could  not  abolish  the  fact  that  she  was  the  child*s  aunt ;  and,  if  the 
father  desired  it,  its  natural  guardian.  The  first  impulse  of  strange- 
ness and  shrinking  passed  away,  and  as  she  read  over  again  Mr. 
Rivers*s  letter,  and  began  clearly  to  comprehend  what  he  vdshed, 
there  grew  up  a  longing,  indescribable,  after  that  duty  which  was  set 
before  her  in  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  way ;  yet  which,  the 
nu)re  she  thought  about  it,  seemed  the  more  distinct  and  plain. 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and,  late  as  it  was,  prepared  to  answer  the 
letter,  knowing  she  would  not  have  leisure  to  do  it  next  morning 
before  post- time.  Besides,  she  wished  to  **  sleep  upon  it,"  as  people 
say  ;  and  then  read  it  over  again  in  the  calm  light  of  day :  Hannah 
Thelluson  being  one  of  those  people  who  dislike  doing  things  in  a  hurry, 
but  who,  having  once  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  never  look  back. 

She  was  fully  aware  that  if  she  acceded  to  her  brother-in-law's 
request  she  must  not  look  back ;  however  difficult  the  position  might 
be,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  quit  it  and  return  to  her  old  call- 
ing as  a  governess.  And  that  provision  for  her  old  age,  which  she 
was  year  by  year  slowly  accumulating, — with  the  pathetic  prudence 
of  a  woman  who  knows  well  that  only  her  own  labour  stands  between 
her  and  the  workhouse, — that  too  must  be  given  up.  For  Mr.  Rivers 
would,  of  course,  offer  her  no  salary ;  and,  if  he  did,  how  could  she 
possibly  accept  it  ?  Was  she  not  coming  to  his  house  as  a  sister,  with 
all  the  honours  and  some  few  of  the  bondages  of  that  relationship  ? 
Her  common  sense  told  her  that,  pleasant  as  in  some  measure  her 
duties  might  be,  they  entailed  considerable  sacrifices  as  well.  But 
women  like  her,  though  they  dislike  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  will 
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often  take  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  one  with  their  eyes  open, 
fully  counting  the  cost. 

'<  Yes.     I  will  venture  it/'  she  said,  after  a  long  pause  of  thought. 
"  The  risk  cannot  be  much, — and  it  is  only  my  own,  after  all." 
80  she  sat  down  to  write  her  letter. 

While  she  does  so,  let  us  look  at  her, — the  solitary  governess 
whom  few  ever  looked  at  now. 

Miss  Thelluson  could  not  have  been  handsome,  even  in  her  first 
youth,  which  was  past  now.  Her  face  was  long  and  thin ;  her  eyes 
deep-set,  though  they  were  sweet  eyes  in  themselves,  grave  and 
tender,  and  of  a  soft  grey.  Her  hair  was  of  no  particular  colour, — 
in  fact,  she  had  no  special  attraction  of  any  kind,  except  a  well-pro- 
portioned figure,  which  in  motion  had  a  willowy  grace,  that  some  tall 
women — not  all — possess.  And  her  smile  was  very  winning,  though 
slightly  sad,  as  if  fate  had  meant  her  to  be  a  bright-natured  woman, 
but  had  changed  its  mind,  and  left  her  so  long  without  happiness  that 
she  had  at  last  learnt  to  do  without  it.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
things — external  as  well  as  internal — she  was  utterly  unlike  her  sister 
Rosa.  A  certain  £&mily  tone  in  their  voices  was  the  only  resemblance 
that  was  likely  in  any  way  to  give  the  widower  pain. 

It  was  strange  to  write  to  him, — **  My  dear  brother," — she  who 
never  had  a  brother — but  she  thought  she  ought  to  do  it,  and  so  she 
did  it ;  trying  hard  to  feel  as  an  affectionate  sister  should  towards  a 
sorely-afflicted  brother,  unto  whom  she  was  bound  to  show  every 
possible  tenderness.  Yet  it  was  difficult,  for  she  was  a  reserved 
woman,  who  took  a  long  time  to  know  anybody. 

<<  And  I  really  know  almost  nothing  of  him,'*  she  thought.  *'  No 
blood  relationship, — no  tie  of  old  association ;  and  yet  one  is  expected 
to  treat  a  strange  man  as  one*s  brother,  just  because  one's  sister 
has  gone  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with  him.  If  I  had  seen 
more   of  Mr.  Rivers, — if  I  had  lived  actually  in  the   house   with 

him But,  no ;  that  would  not  have  done  it ;  nothing  would  have 

produced  what  did  not  really  exist.  I  can  only  hope  the  right  sisterly 
feeling  will  come  in  time,  and  I  must  get  on  as  well  as  I  can  till  it 
does  come." 

So  she  pondered,  and  wrote  a  letter ;  short,  indeed,  but  as  affec- 
tionate as  she  could  conscientiously  make  it ;  suggesting  plainly  that  one 
of  his  own  sisters  would  be  a  much  better  house-keeper  for  him  than 
herself;  but  that,  if  he  really  wished  for  her,  she  would  come.  And  she 
signed  herself,  after  a  considerable  struggle, — for  the  word,  which  sho 
had  thought  she  should  never  say  or  write  more,  cost  her  a  gush  of 
tears, — **  Your  feithful  sister,  Hannah  Thelluson." 

It  was  fully  one  in  the  morning  before  the  letter  was  done,  and  she 
had  to  be  up  at  six,  as  usual.  But  she  slept  between  whiles  soundly, 
not  perplexing  herself  about  the  future.  Hers  was  an  essentially 
peaceful  nature    when  she  had  done  a  thing,  and  done  it  for  the  best. 
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she  usually  let  it  alone,  and  did  not  "  worry  "  about  it  any  more. 
That  weak,  restless  disposition,  which,  the  moment  a  thing  is  done 
begins  to  wish  it  undone,  was  happily  not  hers.  It  had  been  Rosa's, 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  bright,  pleasant,  loved  and  loving  life ;  which, 
perhaps,  accounted  for  the  elder  sister* s  habits  being  markedly  the 
contrary. 

Yet,  when  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  put  her  letter  into  the 
post-bag,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  doubt,  almost  a  fear,  whether 
she  had  done  rightly — no,  rightly  she  had  little  doubt  of, — but 
wisely,  as  regarded  herself.  Then  came  her  usual  consolatory 
thought — *'  It  can  only  harm  myself."  Still  she  felt  it  was  a  serious 
change,  and  many  times  during  the  day  her  thoughts  wandered 
painfully  from  her  duties  in  the  school-room  to  her  brother-in-law 
and  his  child. 

Nobody  noticed  her  preoccupation,  for  it  was  one  of  the  essential 
and  familiar  facts  of  the  governess's  life  that  she  might  be  sick  or 
sorry,  troubled  or  glad,  without  anybody's  observing  it.  Not  that 
she  ever  met  with  the  least  unkindness,  indeed  her  position  in  this 
family  was  a  very  happy  one  ;  she  had  everything  her  own  way,  and 
was  treated  by  the  countess  with  that  stately  consideration  which  so 
perfectly  well-bred  a  woman  could  not  fail  to  show  to  the  meanest 
member  of  her  household.  But,  necessarily.  Miss  Thelluson's  life 
was  one  of  complete  isolation ;  so  that  but  for  her  pupils,  their 
naughtinesses  and  goodnesses,  she  would  have  ceased  to  recognise 
herself  as  one  of  the  great  human  brotherhood,  and  felt  like  a  solitary 
nomad,  of  no  use  and  no  pleasure  to  anybody.  A  sensation  which, 
morbid  and  foolish  as  it  may  be,  is  not  rare  to  women  who  are  neither 
old  nor  young — ^who,  on  the  verge  of  middle  age,  find  themselves 
without  kith  or  kin,  husband  or  child,  and  are  forced  continually  to 
remember  that  the  kindest  of  friends  love  them  only  with  a  tender 
benevolence,  as  adjuncts,  but  not  essentials,  of  happiness.  They 
are  useful  to  many — necessary  to  none  ;  and  the  sooner  they  recog- 
nise this,  the  better. 

As  Miss  Thelluson  kissed  the  Httle  Ladies  Dacre  in  their  beds 
— where,  somewhat  in  defiance  of  the  grand  nurse,  she  insisted  upon 
going  to  them  every  night — the  thought  of  that  helpless  baby,  her 
own  baby — for  was  not  Rosa's  child  her  very  flesh  and  blood  ? — 
came  across  her  in  a  flash  of  sunshiny  delight,  that  warmed  her  heart 
through  and  through.  She  began  to  plan  and  to  dream,  until  at  the 
end  of  that  solitary  evening  walk  through  the  park,  which  she  seldom 
missed, — ^it  was  sad  and  soothing  after  the  cares  of  the  day, — she 
began  to  fiancy  she  had  not  half  appreciated  Mr.  Rivers' s  proposal,  or 
responded  to  it  half  warmly  enough ;  and  to  fear,  with  an  almost 
ridiculous  apprehension,  that  he  might  change  his  mind,  or  that  some- 
thing might  happen  to  prevent  the  scheme  from  being  carried  out. 
And  she  waited  with  a  nervous  anxiety,  for  which  she  laughed  at  her- 
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self,  the  return  post  by  \7luch  she  had  requested  him  to  write  his  final 
decision. 

It  came  in  six  lines  : — 

''  I  shall  expect  you,  as  soon  as  yon  can  make  it  practicable.  Yon 
will  be  like  her  lost  mother  to  my  poor  little  girl ;  and,  as  for  me, 
my  wife's  sister  shall  be  to  me  exactly  as  my  own." 

Hannah  wondered  a  little  how  much  his  own  sisters  were  to  him ; 
whether  it  was  the  close,  affectionate  bond — so  free  yet  so  strong — 
which  had  always  been  her  unknown  ideal  of  fraternal  love,  or  the 
careless  tie,  less  of  sympathy  than  of  habit  and  familiarity,  such  as 
she  often  saw  it  in  the  world — for  she  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
world,  more  or  less,  since  she  had  been  a  governess.  Also,  just  a 
little,  she  wondered  whether^  with  the  best  intentions,  it  was  possible 
to  create  an  artificial  bond  where  the  real  one  did  not  exist,  and  how 
soon  she  should  learn  to  feel  at  ease  with  Mr.  Bivers,  as  much  as  if 
ho  had  been  her  born  brother. 

But  these  speculations  were  idle ;  time  would  decide  all  things. 
Her  only  present  thought  need  be  that  the  die  was  cast ;  there  was 
no  drawing  back  now.  She  had,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  arrange 
her  own  affairs ;  and  first  to  give  "  warning  ** — ^as  servants  say — to 
Lady  Dunsmore. 

This  was  not  exactly  a  pleasant  task,  for  the  countess  and  her 
governess  had  always  got  on  together  remarkably  well :  the  one  lady 
recognising  calmly,  and  without  either  false  pride  or  false  shame,  that 
though  a  lady,  she  was  also  a  governess — a  paid  servant,  discharging  her 
duties  like  the  rest ;  the  other  lady  receiving  and  appreciating  those  ser- 
vices as  a  lady  should.  Therefore,  nothing  was  lost,  and  much  gained 
on  both  sides.  Miss  Thelluson  had  been  two  years  in  the  family,  and 
it  seemed  tacitly  understood  that  she  was  to  remain  until  the  young 
ladies'  education  was  finished.  Thus  suddenly  to  desert  her  post 
looked  almost  like  ingratitude — a  vice  abhorrent  in  all  shapes  to 
Hannah  Thelluson. 

It  was  with  a  hesitating  step,  and  a  heart  beating  much  faster  than 
its  wont — this  poor  heart,  strangely  stilled  down  now  from  its  youth- 
ful impulsiveness — that  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  morning-room 
where  her  pupils'  mother,  young  and  beautiful,  happy  and  beloved, 
spent  the  forenoon  in  the  elegant  employments  that  she  called  duties, 
and  which  befitted  her  lot  in  life — a  lot  as  different  from  that  of  her 
governess  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  two  women  were  wide 
apart  as  the  poles: — ^in  character,  circumstances,  destiny :  yet  both 
being  good  women,  they  had  a  respect,  and  even  liking,  for  one 
another.  Hannah  admired  the  countess  excessively,  and  Lady 
Dunsmore  always  had  for  her  governess  a  smile  as  pleasant  as  that  she 
bestowed  on  the  best  **  society." 

**  Good-morning,  Miss  Thelluson  !  Pray  sit  down.  I  hope  nothing 
is  amiss  in  the  school-room  ?  Mary  seems  working  more  diligently  of 
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late.  Georgy  and  Blanche  are  not  more  tronblesome  to  yon  than 
usual?" 

''  Indeed,  I  have  no  fistult  to  find  with  either  Lady  Blanche  or 
Lady  Georgina,  and  Lady  Mary  is  as  good  a  girl  as  she  can  be," 
returned  Hannah  warmly,  half  amused  at  herself  for  noticing  what 
a  week  ago  she  would  have  accepted  as  too  natural  a  fact  to  be 
observed  at  all, — that  it  never  occurred  to  her  pupils'  mamma  to 
suppose  she  could  have  any  interest  beyond  Lady  Mary,  Lady 
Georgina,  and  Lady  Blanche.  That  their  governess  should  have  a 
separate  existence  of  her  own,  or  any  personal  afiairs  to  communicate, 
seemed  quite  impossible.  *'  Have  you  ten  minutes  to  throw  away. 
Lady  Dunsmore  ?  "  continued  she.  "  May  I  have  a  word  with  you 
about  myself  and  my  own  concerns  ?  " 

'^  Certainly ;  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure ; "  and  then 
with  that  sweet,  courteous  grace  she  had — ^it  might  be  only  outside 
good-breeding,  and  yet,  as  it  never  failed  her,  and  all  outside  things 
do  fail  sometimes,  I  think  it  must  rather  have  been  from  her  kindly 
heart — the  countess  settled  herself  to  listen.  But  first  she  cast  a 
slight  sidelong  glance  of  observation  and  inquiry.  Was  it  possible 
that  Miss  Thelluson  was  going  to  be  married  ? 

But  no  love-story  was  indicated  by  the  grave,  quiet,  dignified 
manner  of  \hQ  governess. 

'^  You  are  aware,  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  my  only  sister  died  six 
months  ago." 

"  Ah,  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  it !     Was  she  married  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Of  course  t  I  remember  now.  She  died  at  her  confinement,  and 
the  dear  little  baby  also  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Hannah  shortly,  and  then  was  vexed  at  herself 
for  being  so  foolishly  sensitive.  What  possible  impression  could  Rosa's 
sad  story  have  made,  beyond  the  passing  moment,  on  this  beautiful 
and  brilliant  woman,  whose  interests  were  so  wide,  who  had  such 
myriads  of  acquaintances  and  friends  ?  To  expect  from  her  more  than 
mere  kindliness,  the  polite  kindliness  which  her  manner  showed,  as, 
evidently  annoyed  at  her  own  mistake,  she  cudgelled  her  memory  to 
recall  the  circumstances,  was  exacting  from  Lady  Dunsmore  too  much, 
more  than  human  nature  was  capable  of.  Hannah  recognised  this,  and 
saved  herself  and  the  countess  by  plunging  at  once  in  medias  res,  "  No  ; 
the  baby  happily  did  not  die.  It  is  alive  still,  and  my  brother-in-law 
wishes  me  to  come  and  take  charge  of  it,  and  of  his  household." 

"  Permanently  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

**  Then  you  come  to  teU  me  that  you  wish  to  relinquish  your  posi- 
tion here.  Oh,  Miss  Thelluson,  I  am  so  sorry !  At  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  too.  How  shall  I  ever  find  time  to  get  a  new 
governess  ?" 
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The  countess's  regret  was  unmistakable,  though  it  took  the  per- 
sonal tone  which  perhaps  was  not  unnatural  in  one  for  whom  the 
wheels  of  life  had  always  turned  so  smoothly,  that  when  there  was 
the  least  jar  she  looked  quite  surprised. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  too,  on  many  accounts,"  said  Miss  Thelluson. 
'^  I  love  my  pupils  dearly.  I  should  like  to  have  remained  until 
they  grew  up,  to  have  dressed  Lady  Mary  for  her  first  drawing-room, 
as  she  always  said  I  must,  and  watched  how  people  admired  Lady 
Blanche's  beauty  and  Lady  Georgina's  magnificent  voice.  They  are 
three  dear  little  girls,"  continued  the  governess,  not  unmoved,  for  she 
loved  and  was  proud  of  her  pupils.  **  My  heart  is  sore  to  leave  them. 
But  this  baby,  my  poor  Httle  niece,  is  my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

**  Of  course  I  Pray  do  not  imagine  I  blame  you,  or  think  you 
have  used  me  ill,"  said  the  countess  gently.  **  You  are  only  doing 
what  is  natural  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  shall  easily  replace 
you — ^I  mean  I  shall  easily  find  another  governess  ;  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  get  a  second  Miss  Thelluson." 

Miss  Thelluson  acknowledged,  but  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  the 
delicate  compliment.  She  knew  she  had  done  her  duty,  and  that 
under  many  difficulties — &kr  more  than  the  countess  suspected.  For 
hapless  countesses,  who  are  the  centre  of  brilliant  societies,  have  only 
too  few  hours  to  spend  in  their  nurseries  and  school-rooms  ;  and  these 
three  little  ladies  owed  much,  more  than  their  mother  guessed,  to 
their  governess.  It  had  sometimes  been  a  comfort  to  Miss  Thelluson 
in  her  dull  life  to  hope  that  the  seed  she  sowed  might  spring  up  again 
years  hence  in  the  hearts  of  these  young  aristocrats,  who  would  have 
so  much  in  their  power  for  good  or  for  evil.  She  had  tried  her  best 
to  make  them  really  **  noble  "  women,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
her  labour  appreciated. 

**  And  how  soon  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  "  asked  Lady  Dunsmore,  rather 
lugubriously,  for  she  had  had  endless  changes  of  governesses  before 
Miss  Thelluson's  time,  and  she  foresaw  the  same  thing  over  again — 
or  worse. 

**  Do  not  say  I  *  wish '  to  go.  But  my  brother-in-law  requires  me 
much,  he  says,  and  would  like  to  have  me  as  soon  as  you  could  spare 
me.  Not  a  day  sooner,  though,  than  you  find  convenient.  I  could 
not  bear  that.     You  have  been  so  kind  ;  I  have  been  so  happy  here." 

"  As  I  trust  you  will  be  everywhere,"  replied  Lady  Dunsmore  cor- 
dially.    **  Your  brother's  home — ^I  forget  exactly  where  it  is." 

''Easterham.  He  is  the  Eeverend  Bernard  Rivers,  the  vicar 
there." 

"  Son  to  Sir  Austin  Rivers,  of  Easterham  Moat-House,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  the  Protheroes  ?  " 

**I  really  don't  know  Lady  Rivers's  antecedents — ^I  never  can 
remember  pedigiees,"  replied  Hannah,  smiling.  **  But  his  father  is 
certainly  Sir  Austin,  and  they  live  at  the  Moat-House." 
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<<  Then  I  know  all  about  them.  Why  did  yon  not  tell  me  before  ? 
I  must  have  met  your  brother-in-law.  He  is  the  eldest — no,  I  am 
forgetting  again — the  second  son,  but  takes  the  place  of  the  eldest, 
who  is  of  weak  intellect,  is  he  not  ?  " 

<'I  believe  so,  unfortunately.     He  has  epileptic  fits." 

"  And  is  not  likely  to  marry.  All  the  better  for  the  clergyman.  I 
am  sure  I  have  seen  him — a  tall,  bearded,  handsome  young  man." 

'<  Bosa  used  to  think  him  handsome.  As  to  his  youth,  I  fancy  he 
was  about  five  years  her  senior.  Thai  would  make  him  just  my  age ; 
but  men  are  quite  young  still  at  thirty." 

''Women,  too,  I  hope,"  said  the  countess,  smiling  with  a  pleasant 
consciousness  that  if  Debrett  had  not  betrayed  it,  no  one  would  ever 
have  imagined  that  she  was  herself  fully  that  age.  Then,  as  if  struck 
with  a  sudden  thought,  she  eyed  Miss  TheUuson  keenly — one  of  those 
acute,  penetrating  looks  of  hers,  a  mixture  of  the  shrewd  woman  of 
the  world  with  the  single-minded,  warm-hearted  woman  that  she 
undoubtedly  was,  also. 

''  I  am  going  to  take  a  great  liberty  with  you,  Miss  TheUuson," 
she  continued  after  a  pause  ;  ''  but  I  am  a  candid  person — ^may  I  say 
a  few  candid  words  ?  " 

''  Certainly.     And  I  should  thank  you  for  saying  them." 

''  Well,  then,  you  are  still  a  young  woman." 

**  Oh,  no ;  not  young."  , 

The  countess  put  out  her  pretty  hand  with  imperative  gesture,  and 
repeated — 

"Yes;  a  young  unmarried  woman,  and  I  am  a  matron  and  a 
mother.  May  I  ask,  have  you  well  considered  in  every  point  of  view 
the  step  you  are  about  to  take  ?  " 

''I  think  I  have.  That  there  are  many  difficulties,  I  know ;  and 
I  am  prepared  for  them." 

"  What  sort  of  difficulties  ?  " 

Hannah  hesitated ;  but  the  frank,  kind  eyes  seemed  to  compel  an 
answer.  She  was  so  unused  to  sympathy  that  when  it  did  come  she 
could  not  resist  it — 

«  First — 1  know  I  may  speak  confidentially.  Lady  Dunsmore — ^first, 
there  is  the  Moat-House.  The  Rivers  family  did  not  quite  like  my 
poor  Bosa ;  at  least,  they  wished  their  son  to  have  married  higher. 
They  may  not  like  me  either,  and  they  may  naturally  feel  offended 
at  his  choosing  his  wife's  sister  to  live  with  him,  instead  of  one  of 
his  own." 

''  He  had  better  have  chosen  one  of  his  own." 

''  I  think  so  too,  and  I  told  him  this ;  but  he  makes  no  answer, 
and,  therefore,  I  conclude  he  has  good  reasons  for  not  wishing  it,  and 
for  wishing  me  instead.  Then  I  shall  hold  a  most  responsible  position 
in  his  household,  have  much  parish  work  to  do,  as  much  as  if  I  were 
the  clergyman's  wife." 
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<'He  should  take  a  wife  as  soon  as  lie  can.'* 

Hannah  winced  a  moment.  ''  It  is  only  six  months  since  her  death ; 

and  yet — and  yet Yes  !  I  feel  with  you  that  the  sooner  he  takes 

a  wife  the  better  ;  his  need  of  help,  he  tells  me,  is  very  great ;  but 
in  the  meantime  I  must  help  him  all  I  can." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will ;  you  are  made  to  help  people,"  said  the 
countess  cordially.  *'But  none  of  these  are  the  difficulties  I  was 
foreseeing." 

**  About  my  poor  little  niece  perhaps  ?  You  think  an  old  maid 
cannot  bring  up  a  baby,  or  manage  a  house,  with  a  man  at  the  head 
of  it — men  being  so  peculiar?  But  Rosa  always  said  her  husband 
was  the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world." 

**He  looked  so.  Not  gifted  with  over-much  strength,  either 
mentally  or  bodily  ;  but  of  a  wonderfully  amiable  and  affectionate 
nature.  At  least,  so  he  struck  me  in  the  few  times  I  saw  him.  I  only 
wish  I  had  seen  more  of  him,  that  I  now  might  judge  better." 

<<  On  my  account?"  said  Hannah,  half-amused,  half-pleased  at 
the  unexpected  kindliness. 

The  countess  took  her  hand.  '*Will  you  forgive  me  ?  Will  you 
believe  that  I  speak  purely  out  of  my  interest  in  you,  and  my  con- 
viction that  though  you  may  be  a  much  better  woman  than  I,  I  am  a 
wiser  woman  than  you — ^at  least,  in  worldly  wisdom.  Are  you  aware, 
my  dear  Miss  Thelluson,  that  this  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in 
which  a  lady  of  your  ago  and  position  eould  take  the  step  you  are 
contemplating  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ? — what  possible  reason " 

''  I  am  sorry  I  have  put  the  idea  into  your  head,  since  it  evidently 
has  never  come  there.  No!  I  am  not  sorry.  Whatever  you  do 
ought  to  be  done  with  your  eyes  open.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  your  brother-in-law  is  really  no  brother,  no  blood  relation  at  all 
to  you ;  and  that  in  eve'ry  country,  except  England,  a  man  may  marry 
his  wife's  sister  ?  " 

Hannah  drew  bacF;  a  faint  colour  [rose  in  her  cheek;  but  it 
soon  died  out.  The  idea  of  her  marrying  anybody  seemed  so 
supremely,  ridiculously  impossible — of  her  marrying  Rosa's  ^husband 
painfully  so. 

"  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me,"  she  answered  gently,  "  and  if 
it  had,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  my  decision.  Such  mar- 
riages being  unlawful  here,  of  course  he  is  simply  my  brother,  and 
nothing  more." 

"  He  is  not  your  brother,"  persisted  Lady  Dunsmore.  "No  force 
of  law  can  make  him  so,  or  make  you  feel  as  if  he  were.  And,  I 
assure  you,  I  who  have  gone  about  the  world  much  more  than  you 
have,  that  I  have  seen  many  sad  instances  in  which " 

But  the  expression  of  distress,  and  even  repulsion,  on  the  gover- 
ness's face  made  the  other  lady  pause. 
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''  Well,  well/'  she  said ;  *'  yon  mnst  have  thought  the  matter  well 
over,  and  it  is,  after  all,  pnrely  yonr  own  affair." 

'*  It  is  my  own  affair,"  replied  Hannah,  still  gently,  but  in  a  way 
that  would  have  closed  the  subject,  had  not  the  countess,  with  her 
infinite  tact  and  good  breeding,  dismissed  it  at  once  herself,  and  begun 
consulting  with  Miss  Thelluson  on  the  best  way  of  replacing  her, 
and  the  quickest,  that  she  might  the  sooner  be  free  "  to  go  to  that 
poor  little  baby." 

''  And  remember,"  she  added,  '*  that  on  this  point  you  need  have 
no  qualms.  My  old  nurse  used  to  say  that  any  sensible  woman,  with 
a  heart  in  her  bosom,  could  manage  a  baby." 

Hannah  smiled,  and  her  happy  feeling  returned,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  listen  with  interest,  and  even  amusement,  to  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion which  the  clever  countess  gave  of  baby's  grandmother  and  aunts, 
whom  she  had  met  in  London  that  season. 

<<  All  Easterham  is  Urra  incognita  to  me,  Lady  Dunsmore  ;  but 
I  shall  try  not  to  be  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody,  and  to  do 
my  best,  whatever  happens — a  very  commonplace  sentiment;  but, 
yon  see,  I  was  always  a  commonplace  person,"  added  Hannah, 
smiling. 

''In  which  case  you  would  never  have  found  it  out,"  replied 
the  countess,  who  had  hitherto  had  few  opportunities  of  any  long 
talk  with  her  governess,  on  other  topics  than  the  children.  Now, 
having  both  an  aptitude  and  a  love  for  the  study  of  character,  she 
found  herself  interested  unawares  in  that  grave,  still,  refined-looking 
woman,  who,  though  perhaps,  as  she  said,  a  little  commonplace 
when  in  repose,  was,  when  she  talked,  capable  of  so  much  and  such 
varied  expression,  both  of  feature  and  gesture — for  there  is  a  language 
of  motion  quite  as  plain  as  the  language  of  form,  and  of  the  two 
perhaps  it  is  the  most  attractive. 

She  said  to  herself,  this  brilliant  little  lady,  who  had  seen  so  much 
of  life— of  aristocratic  life  especially,  and  of  the  terrible  human 
passions  that  seethe  and  boil  under  the  smooth  surface  of  elegant 
idleness — she  said  to  herself,  '*  That  face  has  a  story  in  it." 

Yes,  Miss  Thelluson  had  had  her  story,  early  told  and  quickly 
ended ;  but  it  had  coloured  her  whole  life,  for  all  that. 

She  had  no  brothers ;  but  she  had  an  orphan  cousin,  of  whom  she 
was  very  fond.  As  childish  playfellows,  the  two  always  said  they 
would  marry  one  another,  which  everybody  laughed  at  as  an  excellent 
jdLe,  until  it  grew  into  earnest.  Then  Hannah's  father,  an  eminent 
physician,  interfered.  There  was  consumption  in  the  family,  and  the 
young  man  had  already  shown  ominous  symptoms  of  it.  His  marry- 
ing anybody  was  unwise ;  his  marrying  a  first  cousin  absolute  in- 
sanity. Dr.  Thelluson,  much  as  he  blamed  himself  for  allowing  the 
young  people  every  chance  of  falling  in  love,  when  it  was  most  im- 
prudent for  them  to  marry,  was  yet  too  good  a  man  frantically  to  shut 
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the  stable-door  after  the  steed  was  stolen,  and  to  overstrain  parental 
authority  to  cruelty.  He  did  not  forbid  the  marriage,  but  he  remon- 
strated against  it,  both  as  a]  father  and  a  physician,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  worked  so  much  upon  Hannah's  feelings,  that  she  con- 
sented to  be  separated  entirely  from  her  cousin  for  three  years,  until 
she  came  of  age.  Her  reason  told  her  that  was  no  unfair  test  of  so 
youthful  an  attachment.  Her  father's  secret  hope  was  that  the  test 
might  fail,  the  affection  wear  away,  and  the  union  which,  though 
sanctioned  by  law  and  custom,  he  believed  nature  totally  disapproved 
of,  might  never  come  about. 

It  never  did.  Long  before  the  three  years  were  ended,  young 
Thelluson  died  at  Madeira  of  the  family  disease.  Hannah  restored 
her  betrothal  ring  to  her  finger,  saying  calmly,  '' I  am  married 
now,"  and  seemed  to  bear  her  sorrow  quietly  enough  at  first.  But 
the  quietness  grew  into  a  stupor  of  despair,  ending  in  that  state  of 
mind  almost  akin  to  madness,  in  which  one  dwells  hopelessly  and 
agonizingly  upon  what  might  have  been ;  for  some  people  were  cruel 
enough  to  hint  that  a  wife's  care  might  have  lengthened  her  lover's 
life,  and  that  his  grief  for  Hannah's  loss  accelerated  his  fatal  disease. 
Many  a  time  when  her  father  looked  at  her  he  almost  wished  he  had 
let  the  hapless  cousins  marry — ^running  all  risks  for  themselves  or 
their  possible  children.  But  all  his  life  the  physician  had  held  the 
doctrine  that  hereditary  taint,  physical  or  moral,  constitutes  a 
stronger  hindrance  to  marriage  than  any  social  bar.  He  had  acted 
according  to  his  faith,  and  he  was  not  shaken  from  it  because  he 
had  so  keenly  suffered  for  it. 

After  a  time  Hannah's  sorrow  wore  itself  out,  or  was  blotted  out 
by  others  following — ^her  father's  death,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
family.  There  was  no  mother  living ;  but  there  were  three  sisters  at 
first,  then  two,  then  only  one, — her  quiet,  solitary  self.  For  her 
great  grief  had  left  upon  her  an  ineffaceable  impression — not  exactly 
of  melancholy,  but  of  exceeding  quietness  and  settled  loneliness  of 
heart.  She  said  to  herself,  "  I  never  can  suffer  more  than  I  have 
suffered ; "  and  thenceforward  all  vicissitudes  of  fate  became  level  to 
her — at  least,  she  thought  so  then. 

Such  was  her  story.  It  had  never  been  very  public,  and  nobody 
over  talked  of  it  or  knew  it  now.  Lady  Dunsmore  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  it,  or  she  would  not  have  ended  their  conversation  as 
she  did. 

"  Good-bye  now,  and  remember  you  have  my  best  wishes — ay, 
even  if  you  marry  your  brother-in-law.  It  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
marrying  your  cousin.  But  I  beg  your  pardon;  my  tongue  runs 
away  with  me.  All  I  mean  to  say,  seriously,  is  that,  my  husband 
being  one  of  those  who  uphold  the  bill  for  legalising  such  marriages, 
I  am  well  up  on  the  subject,  and  we  both  earnestly  hope  they  will  be 
legalised  in  time.*' 
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<<  Whether  or  not,  it  cannot  concern  me/'  said  Miss  Thellnson 
gently. 

**  The  remedying  of  a  -wrong  concerns  everybody  a  little — at  least 
I  think  so.  How  society  can  forbid  a  man's  marrying  his  wife's 
sister,  who  is  no  blood  relation  at  all,  and  yet  allow  him  to  marry  his 
cousin — a  proceeding  generally  unwise,  and  sometimes  absolutely 
wicked — I  cannot  imagine.  But  forgive  me  again-;  I  speak  earnestly, 
for  I  feel  earnestly." 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Miss  Thelluson. 

She  was  a  little  paler  than  usual ;  but  that  was  all ;  and  when  she 
had  parted,  quite  affectionately,  from  her  pupils'  mother,  she  went  and 
sat  in  her  own  little  room  as  quiet  as  ever,  except  that  she  once  or 
twice  turned  round  on  her  third  iGinger  its  familiar  ring,  the  great  red 
carbuncle,  like  a  drop  of  blood,  which  had  belonged  to  her  cousin 
Arthur. 

'<  What  a  fancy  of  the  countess's,  to  call  me  '  young/  and  suggest 
my  marrying ! "  thought  she,  with  a  faint,  sad  smUe.  **  No,  I  shall 
.  never  marry  anybody ;  and  therefore  it  is  kind  of  Heaven  thus  to 
make  a  home  for  me,  and,  above  all,  to  send  me  a  child.  A 
child  of  my  very  own  almost ;  for  she  will  never  remember  any 
mother  but  me.  How  I  wish  she  might  call  me  mother !  However, 
that  would  not  do,  perhaps.  I  must  be  content  with  '  auntie.'  But  I 
shall  have  her  all  to  myself,  nevertheless,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Bivers 
may  marry  again,  and  then  I  would  ask  him  to  give  her  up  wholly  to 
me.  Only  to  think,  me  with  a  child ! — a  Uttle  thing  trotting  after  me 
and  laughing  in  my  face — a  big  girl  growing  up  beside  me,  a  grown- 
up daughter  to  comfort  my  old  age — oh,  what  a  happy  woman  I 
should  be  ! " 

So  pondered  she — this  lonely  governess,  this  "  old  maid,"  whose 
love- dreams  were  long  ago  vanished ;  and  began  unawares  to  let  the 
fact  slip  behind  her  and  look  forward  to  the  future ;  to  build  and 
freight  with  new  hopes  that  tiny  ship — she  that  had  never  thought  to 
put  to  sea  again — to  set  her  empty  heart,  with  all  its  capacity  of 
loving,  upon  what  ?     A  baby  six  months  old ! 


CHAPTER  IT. 

A  HOUSE  on  a  hill.  It  has  its  advantages,  and  its  disadvantages. 
It  is  hard  to  climb  to,  and  harder  to  descend  from.  Everywhere 
round  about  you  may  see  from  it ;  but  then  everybody  round  about 
can  see  you.  It  is  like  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  it  cannot  be  hid.  Its 
light  shines  far :  but  then  the  blacker  is  its  darkness.  However, 
one  need  not  carry  out  the  metaphor,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

Hannah  Thelluson's  ideal  of  a  house  had  always  been  a  house  on 
VOL.  vn.  K  K  /  v^^^i^ 
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a  hill.  She  had  a  cnrioas  dislike  to  living,  either  physically  or 
morally,  upon  low  ground.  She  wanted  plenty  of  breathing-room : 
space  around  her  and  over  her :  freedom  to  look  abroad  on  the  earth 
and  up  to  the  sky.  And,  though  her  nature  was  neither  ambitious  nor 
overbearing,  she  experienced  even  yet  a  childish  delight  in  getting  to  the 
top  of  things,  in  surmounting  and  looking  down  upon  difficulties,  and 
in  feeling  that  there  was  nothing  beyond  her, — nothing  uncon- 
quered  between  herself  and  the  sky.  At  least,  that  is  the  nearest 
description  of  a  sentiment  that  was  quite  indescribable,  and  yet  as 
real  as  intangible  fancies  often  are.  , 

Therefore  it  had  given  her  a  certain  sensation  of  pleasure  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Rivers  had  removed  from  his  house  in  the  village,  the 
associations  of  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  bear,  to  another,  on 
the  top  of  Easterham  Hill,  or  Down,  as  it  was  generally  called, 
being  a  high  open  space,  breezy  and  bright.  On  it  he  was  building 
a  few  cottages — a  cottage  convalescent  hospital  he  meant  it  to  be — 
in  memory  of  his  late  wife. 

"  I  had  planned  a  marble  monument,"  he  wrote  to  Hannah,  "  a 
recumbent  figure  of  herself,  life-size,  with  two  angels  watching  at  head 
and  foot.  But  I  found  this  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  cottage, 
and  it  struck  me  that  Rosa  would  have  liked  something  that  was  not 
only  a  memorial  of  the  dead,  but  a  blessing  to  the  living." 

Hannah  agreed  with  him,  and  that  little  circumstance  gave  her  a 
favourable  impression  of  her  brother-in-law.  She  was  also  touched 
by  the  minute  arrangements  he  made  for  her  journey,  a  rather  long 
one,  and  her  reception  at  its  end.  Some  of  his  plans  failed— he  was 
not  able  to  meet  her  himself,  being  sent  for  suddenly  to  the  Moat- 
House — but  the  thoughtful  kindness  remained,  and  Miss  Thelluson 
was  grateful. 

She  wound  slowly  up  the  hill  in  her  brother-in-law's  comfortable 
carriage^  and  descended  at  his  door,  the  door  of  a  much  grander 
house  than  she  expected — ^till  she  remembered  that  since  Rosa's 
death  Mr.  Rivers's  income  had  been  doubled  by  succeeding  to  the 
fortune  of  a  maternal  uncle.  With  him,  wealth  accumulated  upon 
wealth,  as  it  seems  to  do  with  some  people ;  perhaps,  alas  I  as  a 
balance- weight  against  happiness. 

Miss  Thelluson  asked  herself  this  question,  in  a  sad  kind  of  way, 
when  she  entered  the  handsome  modem  house — ^very  modem  it 
seemed  to  her,  who  had  been  living  in  old  castles  these  three 
years,  and  very  luxurious  too.  She  wondered  much  whether  she 
should  feel  at  home  here ;  able  to  be  happy  herself,  or  make  the 
widower  happy — the  forlorn  man,  who  had  every  blessing  in  life 
except  the  crowning  one  of  all,  a  good  wife  :  the  ''  gift  that  cometh 
from  the  Lord."  Was  this  worse  or  better  for  him  ?  He  had  had  it, 
and  it  had  been  taken  away.  Hannah  thought,  with  a  compassion 
for  the  living  that  almost  lessened  her  grief  for  the  dead,  how  deso- 
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late  be  mnst  ofken  feel,  sitting  down  to  bis  solitary  meals,  wandering 
tbrougb  his  empty  garden — Rosa  bad  so  loved  a  garden — and  back 
again  to  bis  silent  room.  How  be  must  miss  bis  wife  at  every  step, 
in  everything  about  bim.  A  loss  sharper  even  than  that  one — ^the 
sharpness  of  which  she  knew  so  well.  But  then,  she  and  Arthur  had 
never  been  married. 

**  I  must  try  and  help  bim  as  much  as  I  can — ^my  poor  brother-in- 
law  1"  thought  she  to  herself  as  she  came  into  the  dreary  house; 
all  the  more  dreary  because  it  was  such  a  handsome  bouse  ;  and  then 
she  thought  no  more  either  of  it  or  its  master.  For  did  it  not  contain 
what  was  infinitely  more  interesting  to  her — the  baby  ? 

Some  people  will  smile  at  what  I  am  going  to  say :  and  yet  it 
is  truth, — ^a  truth  always  solemn,  sometimes  rather  sad  likewise. 
There  are  women  in  whom  mother-love  is  less  an  instinct  or  an 
affection  than  an  actual  passion — as  strong  as,  sometimes  even 
stronger  than,  the  passion  of  love  itself;  to  whom  the  mere  thought 
of  little  hands  and  little  feet — especially  ^^my  little  hands,  my  little 
feet,"  in  that  fond  appropriation  with  which  one  poet-mother  puts  it 
— gives  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  as  keen  as  any  love-dreams.  This, 
whether  or  not  they  have  children  of  their  own ;  often,  poor  women  I 
when  they  are  lonely  old  maids.  And  such  an  one  was  Hannah  Thel- 
Inson. 

As  she  entered  the  bonse  (I  feel  the  confession  is  more  pathetic 
than  ridiculous)  she  actually  trembled  with  the  delight  of  thinking 
that  in  a  minute  more  she  would  have  her  little  niece  in  her  arms  ; 
and  her  first  question  was,  ''  Where  is  the  baby  ?  " 

Apparently  a  question  quite  unexpected  from  any  visitor  in  this 
house  ;  for  the  footman,  much  surprised,  passed  it  to  the  butler,  and 
the  butler  circulated  it  somewhere  in  the  inferior  regions  :  whence 
presently  there  appeared  a  slatternly  female  servant. 

*^  I  am  Miss  Tbelluson,  baby's  aunt.   I  want  to  see  my  little  niece." 

Upon  this  the  alattemly  girl  led  the  way  up  a  steep  stair  to  the 
nursery.  It  was  a  long,  low,  gloomy  room,  which  struck  chilly  on 
entering,  even  in  full  summer,  for  its  only  window  looked  north-east, 
and  was  shaded  by  an  over-banging  tree.  It  had  in  perfection  the 
dose  nursery  atmosphere  of  the  old  school,  whose  chiefest  horror 
seined  to  be  fresh  air.  Sunless,  smothery,  dull,  and  cold,  it  was  the 
last  place  in  the  world  for  any  young  life  to  grow  up  in.  It  cast  a 
weight  even  upon  the  grown  woman,  who  loved  light  and  air,  and 
would  never,  either  physically  or  mentally,  willingly  walk  in  gloom. 

Hiss  Tbelluson  contemplated  sadly  that  small  pale  effigy  of  a 
duld,  which  lay  in  the  little  crib,  with  the  last  evening  light 
slanting  across  it  through  a  carelessly-drawn  curtain.  It  lay,  not 
in  the  lovely  attitudes  that  sleeping  children  often  assume,  but  fiat 
upon  its  back,  its  arms  stretched  out  cruciform,  and  its  tiny 
feet  extended  straight   out,  almost  like  a  dead  child.     There  was 
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neither  ronndness  nor  colouring  in  the  face,  and  very  little 
beauty.  Only  a  certain  pathetic  peace,  not  unlike  the  peace  of 
death. 

<<  Don't  touch  her,"  whispered  Miss  Thelluson,  as  the  nurse  was 
proceeding  roughly  to  take  up  her  charge.  **  Never  disturb  a  sleeping 
child.     I  will  wait  till  to-morrow." 

And  she  stood  and  looked  at  it — ^this  sole  relic  of  poor  Bosa  ;  this 
tiny  creature,  which  was  all  that  was  lefb  of  the  Thelluson  race, 
notable  and  honourable  in  its  day,  though  long  dwindled  down  into 
poverty  and  obscurity. 

As  she  looked,  there  came  into  Hannah's  heart  that  something — 
mothers  say  they  feel  it  at  the  instant  when  God  makes  them 
living  mothers  of  a  living  babe ;  and  perhaps  He  puts  it  into  the  hearts 
of  other  women,  not  mothers  at  all,  in  solemn,  exceptional  cases,  and 
for  holy  ends — that  passionate  instinct  of  protection,  tenderness, 
patience,  self-denial ;  of  giving  everything  and  expecting  nothing 
back,  which  constitutes  the  true  ideal  of  maternity.  She  did  not  lift 
the  child ;  she  would  not  allow  herself  even  to  kiss  its  little  curled-up 
^gers,  for  fear  of  waking  it,  but  she  consecrated  herself  to  it  from 
that  moment, — as  only  women  and  mothers  can,  and  do. 

Nurse,  who  disliked  her  authority  being  set  aside,  approached 
again.  *'  Never  mind  touching  it,  miss  ;  we  often  do.  It  only  cries 
a  bit,  and  goes  off  to  sleep  again." 

But  Hannah  held  her  arm.  <<  No,  no  ! "  she  said,  rather  sharply  ; 
'<  I  wni  not  have  the  child  disturbed.     I  can  wait.     It  is  my  child." 

And  she  sat  down  on  the  rocking-chair  by  the  crib-side  with  the 
air  of  one  who  knew  her  own  rights,  and  was  determined  to  have 
them.  AU  her  nervous  doubt  of  herself,  her  hesitation  and  timidity, 
vanished  together  ;  the  sight  before  her  seemed  to  make  her  strong ; — 
strong  as  the  weakest  creatures  are  when  the  maternal  instinct  comes 
into  them.  At  the  moment,  and  for  ever  henceforth,  Hannah  felt 
that  she  could  have  fought  like  any  wild  beast  for  the  sake  of  that 
little  helpless  babe. 

She  sat  a  long  while  beside  it ;  long  enough  to  take  in  pretty 
clearly  the  aspect  of  things  around  her.  Though  she  was  an  old 
maid,  or  considered  herself  so,  she  had  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience of  family  life  in  the  various  nurseries  of  friends  and  employers ; 
upon  which  her  strong  common  sense  and  quick  observation  had 
made  many  internal  comments.  She  detected  at  once  here  that 
mournful  lack  of  the  mother's  eye  and  hand ;  the  mother's  care  and 
delight  in  making  all  things  orderly  and  beautiful  for  the  opening 
intelligence  of  her  darling.  It  was  quite  enough  to  look  around  the 
room  to  feel  sure  that  the  little  sleeper  before  her  was  nobody's 
darling.  Cared  for,  of  course,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  stupid, 
mechanical  way  ;  but  there  was  nobody  to  take  up,  with  fall  heart, 
the  burthen  of  motherhood,  and  do  the  utmost  for  the  little  human 
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being  who,  physiologists  say,  bears  in  body  and  soul,  the  impress  of  its 
first  two  years  of  life  with  it  to  the  grave. 

**  And  this  duty  falls  to  me ;  God  has  given  it  to  me,"  said 
Hannah  Thelluson  to  herself.  And  without  a  moment's  questioning, 
or  considering  how  far  the  labour  might  outweigh  the  reward,  or 
indeed  whether  the  reward  would  ever  come  at  all,  she  added 
solemnly,  "  Thank  God  ! " 

"  I  shall  be  here  again  before  bed-time,"  said  she  aloud  to  the  nurse 
as  she  rose. 

"  You  can't,  miss,"  returned  the  woman,  evidently  bent  on  resist- 
ance ;  "I  always  goes  to  bed  early,  and  I  locks  my  nursery-door 
after  I've  gone  to  bed." 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Miss  Thelluson.  "  I  am  baby's  aunt,  as 
you  know,  and  her  father  has  given  her  into  my  charge.  The  nursery 
must  never  be  locked  against  me,  day  or  night.  Where  is  fhe  key  ?" 
She  took  it  out  of  the  door  and  put  it  into  her  pocket,  the  nurse 
looking  too  utterly  astonished  to  say  a  word.  "  I  shall  be  back  here 
again  punctually  at  half-past  nine." 

**  My  first  battle  ! "  she  thought,  sighing,  as  she  went  away  to  her 
own  room.  She  was  not  fond  of  battles  ;  still,  she  could  fight — when 
there  was  something  worth  fighting  for  ;  and  even  her  first  half-hour 
in  the  widower's  household  was  suflBcient  to  show  her  that  the 
mistress  of  it  would  require  to  have  eyes  like  Argus,  and  a  heart  as 
firm  as  a  rock.  This  was  natural ;  like  everything  else,  quite  natural : 
but  it  was  not  the  less  hard,  and  it  did  not  make  her  home-coming 
to  the  house  on  the  hill  more  cheerful. 

It  was  a  new  house  comparatively,  and  everything  about  it  was 
new.  Nothing  could  be  more  different  from  the  old-fashioned  stateli- 
ness  in  which  she  had  lived  at  Lord  Dunsmore's.  But  then  there  she 
was  a  stranger ;  this  was  home.  She  glanced  through  the  house  in 
passing,  and  tried  to  admire  it,  for  it  was  her  brother-in-law's  own 
property,  only  lately  bought.  Not  that  he  liked  it— he  had  told  her 
mournfully  that  he  neither  liked  nor  disliked  anything  much  now — 
but  it  was  the  most  suitable  house  he  could  find. 

She  went  out  into  ihA  garden,  and  wept  out  a  heartful  of  tears  in 
the  last  gleam  of  the  twilight,  then  she  came  back  and  dressed  for  the 
seven  o'clock  dinner,  for  which  the  maid — ^who  appeared  at  the  door, 
saying  she  had  been  specially  ordered  to  attend  on  Miss  Thelluson 
— ^told  her  Mr.  Bivers  was  sure  to  return. 

'<  The  first  time  master  ever  has  returned,  miss,  to  a  regular  late 
dinner,  since  the  poor  mistress  died."   • 

This,  too,  was  a  trial.  As  Hannah  descended,  attired  with  her 
usual  neatness,  but  in  the  thorough  middle-aged  costume  that  she  had 
already  assumed,  there  flashed  across  her  a  vision'of  poor  Bosa,  the  last 
time,  though  they  little  knew  it  was  the  last,  that  she  ran  into  her  sister's 
room  just  before  dinner ;  all  in  white,  her  round  rosy  arms  and  neck 
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gleaming  under  the  thin  muslin,  so  happy  herself,  and  hrightening  all 
around  her  with  her  loving,  lovesome  ways.  And  now,  a  mile  distant, 
Bosa  slept  under  the  daisies.  How  did  her  husband  endure  the 
thought  I 

With  one  great  sob  Hannah  smothered  down  these  remembrances. 
They  would  make  the  approaching  meeting  more  than  painful — 
intolerable.  She  felt  as  if  the  first  minute  she  looked  into  her 
brother-in-law's  face  and  grasped  his  hand,  both  would  assuredly 
break  down,  although  over  both  had  grown  the  outside  composure  of 
a  six-months'  old  sorrow. 

He  himself  seemei  in  dread  of  a  <'  scene,"  and  watchful  to  avoid  it, 
for  instead  of  meeting  her  in  the  drawing-room,  she  found  him  waiting 
for  her  at  the  stair-foot,  under  the  safe  shelter  of  all  the  servants'  eyes. 

**  I  am  late,"  he  said ;  **  I  must  apologise." 

Then  they  shook  hands.  Mr.  Bivers's  hand  was  trembling,  and 
very  cold,  but  that  was  aU.  He  said  nothing  more,  and  led  her  at 
once  into  the  dining-room. 

In  such  circumstances,  how  dreadful  sometimes  are  little  things — 
the  little  things  that  unconsciously  crop  up,  stinging  like  poisoned 
arrows.  There  was  one — ^Hannah  recalled  it  long  afterwards,  and'  so 
did  others — dwelling  malignly  upon  the  innocent,  publicly-uttered, 
kindly  words. 

The  table  had  been  laid  for  two  persons,  master  and  mistress,  and 
the  butler  held  for  Miss  Thelluson  the  mistress's  chair.  Struck  with 
a  sudden  pang,  she  hesitated — ^glanced  towards  Mr.  Bivers. 

"  Take  it,"  he  said,  in  a  smoUiered  kind  of  voice  ;  **  it  is  your  place 
now.     I  hope  you  will  keep  it  always." 

So  she  sat  down,  in  Eosa's  seat ;  with  Eosa's  husband  opposite. 
How  terrible  for  him  to  see  another  &ce  in  the  room  of  that  dear, 
lovely  one,  over  which  the  coffin-lid  had  closed !  It  was  her  duty, 
and  she  went  through  it ;  but  she  felt  all  dinner-time  as  if  sitting 
upon  thorns. 

Duiing  the  safe  formalities  of  the  meal,  she  had  leisure  to  take  some 
observation  of  her  brother-in-law.  He  was  greatly  altered.  There 
had  passed  over  him  that  great  blow — the  first  grief  of  a  life-time  ; 
and  it  had  struck  him  down  as  a  man  of  naturally  buoyant  tempera- 
ment usually  is  struck  by  any  severe  shock — sinking  under  it  utterly. 
Even  as  sometimes  those^i7hom  in  full  health  disease  has  smitten,  die 
quicker  than  those  who  have  been  long  inured  to  sickness  and 
sufiering. 

His  sister-in-law  observed  him  compassionately  but  sharply ;  more 
sharply  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  The  marriage  having  been 
all  settled  without  her,  she  had  not  to  criticise  but  to  accept  him 
as  Eosa's  choice,  and  had  actually  only  seen  him  twice — on  the 
wedding-day,  and  the  one  brief  visit  afterwards.  She  had  noticed 
him  Uttle,  until  now.     But  now,  when  they  were  to  live  together 
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as  brother  and  sister ;  when  he  expected  her  to  be  his  friend  and 
companion,  daily  and  hourly  ;  to  soothe  him  and  sympathise  with 
him,  put  up  with  all  his  moods  and  humours,  consult  him  on  all 
domestic  matters,  and,  in  short,  stand  to  him  in  the  closest  relation 
that  any  woman  can  stand  to  any  man,  unless  she  is  his  mother  or 
his  wife,  the  case  was  altered.  It  behoved  her  to  find  out,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  what  sort  of  man  Mr.  Eivers  was. 

He  had  a  handsome  face,  and  yet — this  *'  yet  "  is  not  so  unfair 
as  it  seems — ^it  was  likewise  a  good  face  ;  full  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. A  little  feminine,  perhaps — ^he  was  like  his  mother,  the  first 
Lady  Bivers,  who  had  been  a  very  beautiful  woman;  and  once 
Hannah  had  thought  it  boyishly  bright — too  bright  to  interest  her 
much,  but  it  was  not  so  now.  The  sunshine  had  all  gone  out  of 
it,  yet  it  had  not  attained  the  composed  dignity  of  grief.  Irritable, 
restless,  gloomy,  morbid,  he  seemed  in  that  condition  into  which  a 
naturally  good-tempered  man  is  prone  to  fall,  when  some  great  shock 
has  overset  his  balance,  and  made  him  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he 
once  was — ^hating  everything  and  everybody  about  him,  and  himself 
most  of  all. 

Hannah  sighed  as  she  listened,  though  trying  not  to  listen,  to  his 
fault-finding  with  the  servants,  sometimes  sotto  voce,  sometimes  barely 
restrained  by  his  lingering  sense  of  right  from  breaking  out  into 
actual  anger — he  who  was,  Rosa  used  to  assert,  the  sweetest- tem- 
pered man,  the  most  perfect  gentleman,  in  all  the  world.  Yet  even 
his  crossness  was  pathetic — like  the  naughtiness  of  a  sick  child,  who 
does  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  Hannah  felt  so  sorry 
for  him !  She  longed  to  make  excuse  for  those  domestic  delinquencies, 
and  tell  him  she  would  soon  put  all  right ;  as  she  knew  she  could, 
having  been  her  father's  housekeeper  ever  since  she  was  a  girl  of 
sixteen. 

8he  was  bold  enough  faintly  to  hint  this,  when  they  got  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  some  trivial  neglect  had  annoyed  him  excessively, 
much  more  than  it  deserved  ;  and  she  offered  to  rectify  it. 

**  Win  you  really  ?  Will  you  take  all  these  common  household  cares 
upon  yourself  ?  " 

<*  It  is  a  woman's  business  ;  and  I  like  it." 

**  So  she  used  to  say.  She  used  constantly  to  be  longing  for  you, 
and  telling  me  how  comfortable  everything  was  when  her  sister  was 
housekeeper  at  home.     She — she " 

It  was  the  first  time  the  desolate  man  had  ventured  off  the  safe 
track  of  common-place  conversation,  and  though  he  only  spoke  of  Rosa 
as  "  she," — ^it  seemed  impossible  to  him  to  call  her  by  her  name— the 
mere  reference  to  his  dead  wife  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  All 
the  flood-gates  of  his  grief  burst  open. 

'^  Isn't  this  a  change  ! — a  terrible,  terrible  change  !  "  he  cried,  look- 
ing up  to  Hannah  with  anguish  in  his  eyes.     A  child's  anguish  could 
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not  have  been  more  appealing,  more  utterly  nndisgnised.  And, 
sitting  down,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  wept — also  like 
a  child. 

Hannah  wept  too,  but  not  with  such  a  passionate  abandonment ;  it 
was  against  her  nature,  woman  though  she  was.  Her  own  long- 
past  sorrow,  which,  she  fancied,  most  resembled  his,  and  had  first 
drawn  her  to  him  with  a  strange  sympathy,  had  been  a  grief  totally 
silent.  From  the  day  of  Arthur's  death  she  never  mentioned  her  cousin's 
name.  Consolation  she  had  never  asked  or  received  from  any  human 
being  —  this  sort  of  affiction  could  not  be  comforted.  Therefore 
she  scarcely  understood,  at  first,  how  Bernard  Rivers,  when  the 
seal  was  once  broken,  poured  out  the  whole  story  of  his  loss  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream.  For  an  hour  or  more  he  sat  beside  her,  talking  of 
Eosa's  illness  and  death,  and  all  he  had  suffered ;  then  going  over 
and  over  again,  with  a  morbid  intensity,  his  brief,  happy  married  life ; 
apparently  finding  in  this  overflow  of  heart  the  utmost  relief,  and  even 
alleviation. 

Hannah  listened,  somewhat  surprised,  but  still  she  listened.  The 
man  and  the  woman  were  as  unlike  as  they  well  could  be  ;  yet,  thus 
thrown  together — bound  together,  as  it  were  by  the  link  of  a  common 
grief,  their  very  dissimilarity,  and  the  necessity  it  involved  of  each 
making  allowances  for,  and  striving  heartily  not  to  misjudge  the 
other,  produced  a  certain  mutual  interest,  which  made  even  their  first 
sad  evening  not  quite  so  sad  as  it  might  have  been. 

After  a  while,  Hannah  tried  to  lure  Mr.  Rivers  out  of  his  absorbing 
and  pitiably  self-absorbed  grief  into  a  few  practical  matters  ;  for  she 
was  anxious  to  get  as'  clear  an  idea  as  she  could  of  her  own  duties 
in  the  household  and  the  parish  :  her  duties  only  ;  her  position,  and 
her  rights — \S.  she  had  any — would,  she  knew,  fall  into  their  fitting 
places  by-and-by. 

**  Yes,  I  have  a  large  income,'*  said  IVIr.  Rivers,  sighing ;  "  far  too 
large  for  me  and  that  poor  little  baby.  She  would  have  enjoyed  it, 
and  spent  it  wisely  and  well.  You  shall  spend  it  instead.  You  shall 
have  as  much  money  as  you  want,  weekly  or  monthly ;  just  as  she 
had.  Oh,  how  clever  she  was  !  how  she  used  to  bring  me  her  books 
to  reckon  over,  and  make  such  fiin  out  of  them,  and  fall  into  such 
pretty  despair  if  they  were  the  least  bit  wrong.  My  own  Rosa !  My 
merry,  happy  wife ! — ^yes,  I  know  I  made  her  happy  !  She  told  me 
so, — almost  her  last  words." 

"  Thank  God  for  that !  " 

^'  I  do." 

Hannah  tried  to  put  into  the  heart-stricken  man  the  belief — essen- 
tially a  woman's — that  a  perfect  love,  even  when  lost,  is  still  an 
eternal  possession — a  pain  so  sacred  that  its  deep  peace  often 
grows  into  absolute  content.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  understand 
this  at  all.     His  present  loss — ^the  continually  aching  want — ^the  daily 
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craving  for  love  and  help  and  sympathy — these  were  all  he  felt,  and 
felt  with  a  keenness  indescribahle.  How  could  the  one  ever  be  filled 
up  and  the  other  supplied  ? 

Hannah  could  not  tell.  She  grew  frightened  at  the  responsibility 
she  had  undertaken.  A  kind  of  hopelessness  came  over  her ;  she 
almost  wished  herself  safe  back  again  in  the  quiet  school-room  with 
her  little  Ladies  Dacre.  There,  at  least,  she  knew  all  her  duties,  and 
could  fulfil  them ;»  here  they  already  seemed  so  complicated  that  how 
she  should  first  get  them  clear,  and  then  perform  them,  was  more 
than  she  knew.  However,  it  was  not  her  way  to  meet  evils  before- 
hand, or  to  try  and  put  more  than  the  day's  work  into  the  day.  She 
was  old  enough  to  have  ceased  to  struggle  after  the  impossible. 

So  she  sat  watching,  with  a  pity  almost  motherly,  the  desolate 
man,  with  whom,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  at  least,  her  lot  was  cast ; 
inwardly  praying  that  she  might  have  strength  to  do  her  duty  by  him, 
and  secretly  hoping  that  it  might  not  be  for  long,  that  his  grief,  by 
its  very  wildness,  might  wear  itself  out,  and  the  second  marriage, 
which  Lady  Dunsmore  had  prognosticated  as  the  best  thing  which  ^ 
could  happen  to  him,  might  gradually  come  about. 

"Rosa  would  have  wished  it — even  Rosa,"  the  sister  thought, 
choking  down  a  not  unnatural  pang,  "  could  she  see  him  as  I  see 
him  now.'* 

It  was  a  relief  to  catch  an  excuse  for  a  few  minutes'  absence  ; — 
she  took  out  her  watch,  and  told  her  brother-in-law  it  was  time  to  go 
up  to  the  nursery. 

"  Nurse  does  not  like  it — ^I  see  that ;  but  still  I  must  go.  Every 
night  before  I  sleep  I  must  take  my  latest  peep  at  baby." 

"  Ah,  that  reminds  me — I  have  never  asked  you  what  you  think  of 
baby.  I  don't  know  how  it  is — ^I  fear  you  wiU  think  me  very 
wicked,"  added  the  widower,  sighing,  "  but  I  cannot  take  the  interest 
I  ought  to  take  in  that  poor  child.  I  suppose  men  don't  care  for 
babies — not  at  first — and  then  her  birth  cost  me  so  much ! " 

"It  was  God's  will  things  should  be  thus,"  answered  Hannah 
gravely.    "It  should  not  make  you  dislike  your  child — Rosa's  child." 

"  God  forbid  ! — only  that  I  cannot  feel  as  I  ought  to  feel  towards 
the  poor  little  thing." 

"  You  will  in  time."  And  Hannah  tried  to  draw  a  picture  such  as 
might  touch  any  father's  heart — of  his  wee  girl  toddling  after  him ; 
his  big  girl  taking  his  hand,  and  beginning  to  ask  him  questions ; 
his  sweet,  grown-up  girl  becoming  his  housekeeper,  companion,  and 
friend. 

Mr.  Rivers  only  shook  his  head.  "  Ah,  but  that  is  a  long  time  to 
wait.  I  want  a  friend  and  companion  now.  How  am  I  ever  to  get 
through  these  long,  lonely  years  1 " 

"  God  will  help  you,"  said  Hannah  solemnly,  and  then  felt  half 
ashamed,  remembering  she  was  preaching  to  a  clergyman.     £u    he 
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was  a  man,  too,  with  all  a  man's  weaknesses,  every  one  of  wbicli  she 
was  sure  to  find  out  ere  long.  Even  already  she  had  found  ont  a 
good  many.  Evidently  he  was  of  a  warm,  impulsive,  afieetionate 
nature,  sure  to  lay  upon  her  all  his  burthens.  She  would  have  the 
usual  lot  of  sisters,  to  share  most  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
a  wife,  without  a  wife's  blessings  or  a  wife's  love. 

^'  I  must  go  now.     Good- night,"  she  said. 

**  Good- night  ?  Nay,  surely  you  are  coming  back  to  me  again  ? 
You  don't  know  what  a  relief  it  has  been  to  talk  to  you.  You  cannot 
tell  how  terrible  to  me  are  these  long,  lonely  evenings." 

A  moan,  to  Hannah  incomprehensible.  For  her  solitude  had  no 
terror — had  never  had.  In  early  youth  she  would  sit  and  dream 
for  hours  of  the  future — a  future  which  never  came.  Now  she  had 
done  with  dreaming ;  the  present  sufficed  her — and  the  past.  She 
liked  thinking  of  her  dear  ones  living,  her  still  dearer  ones  dead,  and 
found  in  their  peaceful,  unseen  companionship  all  she  required. 
Never  was  there  a  person  less  dependent  on  outward  society.  And 
yet  when  she  had  it  she  rather  enjoyed  it — only  she  never  craved 
after  it,  nor  was  it  any  necessity  of  her  existence.  On  such  women, 
who  themselves  can  stand  alone,  others  always  come  and  lean — men 
especially. 

As  Miss  Thelluson  quitted  him,  Mr.  Eivers  looked  after  her  with 
those  restless,  miserable  eyes  of  his,  from  which  the  light  of  happi- 
ness seemed  fled  for  ever. 

"Pray  come  back  soon,"  he  said  imploringly.  "  I  do  so  hate  my 
own  company." 

"  Poor  man  I  How  sad  it  would  be  if  we  women  felt  the  same  \  " 
thought  Hannah.  And  she,  who  understood,  and  could  endure,  not 
only  solitude  but  sorrow,  took  some  comfort  to  herself; — a  little 
more,  also,  in  the  hope  of  imparting  comfort. 

A  child  asleep  1  Pamters  draw  it ;  poets  sing  about  it :  yet  the 
root  of  its  mystery  remains  a  mystery  still.  About  it  seem  to  float 
the  secrets  of  earth  and  heaven — ^life  and  death  :  whence  we  come, 
and  whither  we  go :  what  God  does  with  and  in  us,  and  what  He 
expects  us  to  do  for  ourselves.  It  is  as  if,  while  we  gaze,  we  could 
catch  drifting  past  us  a  few  threads  of  that  wonderful  web — ^which, 
in  its  entirety.  He  nolds  solely  in  His  own  hands. 

Hannah  Thelluson  looked  on  this  sleeper  of  six  months  old  with  a 
feeling  of  not  merely  tenderness,  but  awe.  She  listened  to  the  soft 
breathing — which  might  have  to  draw  its  last  sigh — ^who  knows? 
perhaps  eighty  years  hence,  when  she  and  all  her  generation  were 
dead,  buried,  and  forgotten.  The  solemnity  of  the  charge  she  had 
undertaken  came  upon  her  tenfold.  She  stood  in  the  empty  nursery, 
apparently  left  deserted  for  hours,  for  the  fire  was  out,  and  the  candle 
flickered  in  its  socket.  Strange  shadows  came  and  went;  among 
them  one  might  almost  imagine  human  shapes — ^perhaps  the  dead 
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mother  gliding  in  to  look  at  her  lonely  child.  Even  as  in  some  old 
ballad  abont  a  cmel  stepmother — 

"  The  nicbt  was  lang  and  the  baimies  grat, 
Their  xnither  she  under  the  mools  heard  that. 

^  She  washed  the  tane  and  busHt  her  fair, 
She  kamed  and  plaited  the  tither's  hair ; " 

and  then  reproached  the  new  wife,  saying — the  words  came  vividly 
back  upon  Hannah's  mind — 

"  I  left  ye  candles  and  grofif  wax-light — 
My  baimies  sleep  i*  the  mirk  o*  night. 

"  I  left  ye  mony  braw  bolsters  blae — 
My  baimies  ligg  i'  the  bare  strae." 

A  notion  pathetic  in  its  very  extravagance.  To  Hannah  Thellason  it 
scarcely  seemed  wonderful  that  any  mother  should  rise  up  from 
**  under  the  mools,"  and  come  thus  to  the  rescue  of  her  children. 

''  Oh,  if  this  baby's  father  ever  brings  home  a  strange  woman  to 
be  unkind  to  her,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Anything,  I  think,  however 
desperate.  Bosa,  my  poor  Rosa,  you  may  rest  in  peace  I  God  do 
so  to  me,  and  more  also,  as  the  Bible  says,  if  ever  I  forsake  your 
child." 

While  she  spoke,  half  aloud,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in,  nurse."     But  it  was  not  the  nurse  ;  it  was  the  father. 

**  I  could  not  rest.  I  thought  I  would  come  too.  They  never  let 
me  look  at  baby." 

''Look  then.  Isn't  she  sweet?  See  how  her  little  fingers  curl 
round  her  papa's  hand  already." 

Mr.  Rivers  ^bent  over  the  crib — ^not  unmoved.  "  My  poor  little 
girl !   Do  you  think.  Aunt  Hannah,  that  she  will  ever  be  fond  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  will." 

"  Then  I  shall  be  so  fond  of  her." 

Hannah  smiled  at  the  deduction.  It  was  not  her  notion  of  loving — 
especially  of  loving  a  child.  She  had  had  enough  to  do  with  children 
to  feel  keenly  the  truth  that,  mostly,  one  has  to  give  all  and  expect 
nothing — at  least,  for  many  years.  But  it  was  useless  to  say  this, 
or  to  put  any  higher  ideal  of  paternal  affection  into  the  young  father's 
head.  He  was  so  completely  a  young  man  still,  she  said  to  her- 
self; and  felt  almost  old  enough,  and  experienced  enough,  to  be  his 
mother. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rivers  seemed  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  his 
child,  evidently  rather  a  rare  occurrence. 

**  I  think  she  is  growing  prettier,"  he  said.  **  Anyhow,  she  looks 
very  peaceful  and  sweet.  I  should  like  to  take  her  and  cuddle  her, 
only  she  would  wake  and  scream." 

''  I  am  afraid  she  would,"  said  Hannah,  smiling.  *'  You  had  better 
go  away.  See,  there  comes  nurse."  Who  entered,  in  some- 
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vrhat  indignant  astonishment,  at  finding  not  only  Miss  Tbelluson, 
bnt  Mr.  Rivers,  intruding  on  her  domains.  Whereupon  the  latter, 
with  true  masculine  cowardice,  disappeared  at  once.  But  when 
Aunt  Hannah — who  accepted  gladly  the  welcome  name — rejoined 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  she  found  him  pacing  to  and  fro  with 
agitated  steps. 

"  Come  in,  sister,  my  good  sister.  Tell  me  you  don't  think  me 
such  a  brute  as  I  have  been  saying  to  myself  I  am.  Else  why  should 
that  woman  have  thought  it  so  extraordinary — my  coming  to  look 
at  my  own  child  ?  £ut  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  brute.  I  am  only  a 
miserable  man,  indifferent  to  everything  in  this  mortal  world.  Tell 
me,  shall  I  ever  get  out  of  this  wretched  state  of  mind  ?  Shall  I 
ever  be  able  to  endure  my  life  again  ?  " 

What  could  Hannah  say  ?  or  would  there  be  any  good  in  saying 
it  ?  Can  the  experience  of  one  heart  teach  another  ?  or  must 
each  find  out  the  lesson  for  itself?  I  fear  so.  Should  she — as 
with  the  strange  want  of  reticence  which  men  sometimes  exhibit 
much  more  than  we  women,  he  poured  forth  the  anguish  of  his  life — 
open  to  him  that  long  hidden  and  now  healed,  though  never-for- 
gotten, woe  of  hers  ?  But  no  !  she  could  not.  It  was  too  sacred. 
All  she  found  possible  was  gently  to  lead  him  back  to  their  old  subject 
of  talk — common-place,  practical  things — ^the  daily  interests  and  duties 
by  which,  as  a  clergyman,  he  was  necessarily  surrounded,  and  out  of 
which  he  might  take  some  comfort.  She  was  sure  he  might  if  ho 
chose ;  she  told  him  so. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  Comfort  is  vain.  I  am  a  broken- 
down  man.  I  shall  never  be  of  any  good  to  anybody  I  But  you 
will  take  care  of  my  house  and  my  child.  Do  just  as  you  fancy.  Have 
everything  your  own  way." 

'^  In  one  thing  I  should  like  to  have  at  once  my  own  way,"  said 
she,  rushing  desperately  upon  a  subject  which  she  had  been  resolving 
on  all  the  evening.     "  I  want  to  change  rooms  with  baby." 

**Why?  Is  not  yours  comfortable?  Those  horrid  servants  of 
mine  1  I  desired  them  to  give  you  the  pleasantest  room  in  the  house." 

'^  So  it  is ;  and  for  that  very  reason  baby  ought  to  have  it.  A 
delicate  child  like  her  should  live  in  sunshine,  physically  and  morally, 
all  day  long.  The  nursery  only  catches  the  sun  for  an  hour  in  the 
day." 

**  How  can  you  tell,  when  you  have  not  been  twelve  hours  in  the 
house?" 

She  touched  the  tiny  compass  which  hung  at  her  watch-chain. 

**  What  a  capital  idea  !  What  a  very  sensible  woman  you  must 
be."  And  Mr.  Rivers  smiled — ^for  the  first  time  that  evening.  Miss 
Thelluson  smiled  too. 

**  What  would  become  of  a  governess'  if  she  were  not  sensible  ? 
Then  I  may  have  my  way  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  !  Only — ^wbat  shall  I  say  to  grandmamma  ?  She 
chose  the  nursery,  and  was  quite  content  with  it.'* 

**  Grandmamma  is  probably  one  of  the  old  school,  to  whom  light 
and  air  were  quite  unnecessary  luxuries — nay,  rather  annoyances." 

**  Yet  the  old  school  brought  up  their  children  to  be  as  healthy  as 
ours." 

"  Because  they  were  probably  stronger  than  ours  :  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  errors  of  a  prior  generation  ;  or  else  the  strong  ones  only  lived, 
the  weakly  were  killed  off  pretty  fast.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  You 
set  me  on  my  hobby — a  governess's  hobby — the  bringing- up  of  the 
new  generation.  Besides,  you  know  the  proverb  about  the  perfect- 
ness  of  old  bachelors'  wives  and  old  maids*  children." 

**  You  are  not  like  an  old  maid,  and  still  less  like  a  governess."  He 
meant  this  for  a  compliment,  but  it  was  not  accepted  as  such. 

<*  Nevertheless,  I  am  both,"  answered  Miss  Thelluson  gravely. 
"  Nor  am  I  ashamed  of  it  either." 

'<  Certainly  not ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,"  said  Mr.  Eivers, 
colouring.  He  could  not  bear  in  the  smallest  degree  to  hurt  people's 
feelings,  and  had  painfully  sensitive  feelings  of  his  own.  Then  came 
an  awkward  pause,  after  which  conversation  flagged  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

Hannah  began  to  think,  what  in  the  wide  world  should  she  do  if  she 
and  her  brother-in-law  had  thus  to  sit  opposite  to  one  another,  even- 
ing after  evening,  through  the  long  winter's  nights,  thrown  exclusively 
upon  each  other's  society,  bound  to  be  mutually  agreeable,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  disagreeable,  yet  lacking  the  freedom  that  exists  between 
husband  and  wife,  or  brother  and  sister  who  have  grown  up  together, 
and  been  used  to  one  another  all  their  lives.  It  was  a  position  equally 
difficult  and  anomalous.  She  wished  she  had  known  Mr.  Bivers  more 
intimately  during  Rosa's  lifetime ;  yet  that  would  have  availed  her 
little,  for  even  that  intimacy  would  necessarily  have  been  limited. 
A  reticent  woman  never,  under  any  circumstances,  cares  to  be  very 
&miliar  with  another  woman's  husband,  even  though  he  be  the 
husband  of  her  own  sister.  She  may  like  him  sincerely,  he  may 
be  to  her  a  most  true  and  affectionate  friend,  but  to  have  his  constant 
exclusive  society,  day  after  day  and  evening  after  evening,  she  would 
either  find  extremely  irksome — or,  if  she  did  not — God  help  her! 
Even  under  the  most  innocent  circumstances  such  an  attraction  would 
be  a  sad — nay,  a  fifttal  thing,  to  both  parties.  People  talk  about  open 
jealousies ;  but  the  secret  heart-burnings  that  arise  from  misunder- 
stood, half-misunderstood,  or  wholly  fJEdse  positions  between  men  and 
women,  are  much  worse.  It  is  the  unuttered  sorrows,  the  unad- 
mitted, and  impossible-to-be-avenged  wrongs,  which  cause  the  sharpest 
pangs  of  existence. 

Not  that  Miss  Thelluson  thought  about  these  things ;  indeed,  she 
was  too  much  pei'plexed  and  bewildered  by  her  new  position  to  think 
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much  about  anything  beyond  the  moment,  bnt  she  felt  sufficiently 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  make  her  seize  eagerly  upon  any  con- 
venient topic  of  conversation. 

«  Are  they  ail  well  at  the  Moat-House  ?  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  your  family  to-morrow  ?  *' 

"  If — ^if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  calling  there.  I  must  apolo- 
gise '* — ^and  he  looked  more  apologetic  than  seemed  even  neces- 
sary— ''I  believe  Lady  Bivers  ought  to  call  upon  you;  but  she  iB 
growing  old  now.     You  must  make  allowances." 

His  was  a  tell-tale  face.  Hannah  guessed  at  once  that  she  would 
have  a  difficult  part  to  play  between  her  brother-in-law  and  his  family. 
But  she  cared  not.  She  seemed  not  to  care  much  for  anything  or 
anybody  now— except  that  little  baby  up-stairs. 

<*One  always  makes  allowances  for  old  people/'  answered  she 
gently. 

**  And  for  young  people,  too,"  continued  Mr.  Bivers,  with  some 
anxiety.  '*  My  sisters  are  so  gay — so  careless-hearted — ^thoughtless, 
if  you  will." 

Hannah  smiled.  *'  I  think  I  shall  have  too  busy  a  life  to  be  likely  to 
see  much  of  your  sisters.  And,  I  promise  yOu,  I  will,  as  you  say, 
<  make  allowances  * — except  in  one  thing."  And  there  came  a  sudden 
flash  into  the  deep-set  grey  eyes,  which  made  Mr.  Bivers  start,  and  doubt 
if  his  sister-in-law  was  such  a  very  quiet  woman  after  all.  <'  They 
must  not  interfere  with  me  in  my  bringing-up  of  my  sister's  child. 
There,  I  fear,  they  might  find  me  a  little — difficult." 

"  No ;  you  will  have  no  difficulty  there,"  said  he  hastily.  "  In 
truth,  my  people  live  too  much  a  life  of  society  to  trouble  themselves 
about  domestic  concerns,  especially  babies.  They  scarcely  ever  see 
Bosie ;  and  when  they  do  they  always  moan  over  her — say  what  a 
pity  it  is  she  wasn't  a  boy,  and  that  she  is  so  delicate  she  will  never 
be  reared.     But,  please  God,  they  may  be  mistaken." 

<<  They  shall,"  said  Hannah,  between  her  teeth;  feeling  that,  if  she 
could  so  bargain  with  Providence,  she  would  gladly  exchange  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  her  own  pale  life  for  that  little  life  just  beginning,  the 
destiny  of  which  none  could  foresee. 

Mr.  Bivers  went  on  talking.  It  seemed  such  a  relief  to  him  to  talk. 

''  Of  course,  my  father  and  they  all  would  have  liked  a  boy  best. 
My  eldest  brother,  you  are  aware  —  well,  poor  fellow,  he  grows 
worse  instead  of  better.  None  of  us  ever  see  him  now.  I  shall 
be  the  last  of  my  name.  A  name  which  has  descended  in  an  un- 
broken line,  they  say,  for  centuries.  We  are  supposed  to  have  been 
De  la  Biviere,  and  to  have  come  over  with  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 
Not  that  I  care  much  for  this  sort  of  thing."  And  yet  he  looked  as 
if  he  did,  a  little  ;  and,  standing  by  his  fire-side,  tall  and  handsome, 
with  his  regular  Norman  features,  and  well-knit  Norman  frame,  he  was 
not  an  unworthy  representative  of  a  race  which  must  have  had  suffi- 
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cient  elements  of  greatness,  physical  and  moral,  to  be  able  to  keep 
itself  out  of  obscurity  all  these  centuries.  <<  I  am  rather  Whiggish 
myself;  but  Sir  Austin  is  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  and  has  certain 
crotchets  about  keeping  up  the  family.  Things  are  just  a  little  hard 
for  my  father." 

"  What  is  hard  ?  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  afraid  I  was  not  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  what  you  said  just  then.  I  thought," 
Hannah  laughed  and  blushed  a  little,  *'  I  thought  I  heard  the  baby." 

Mr.  Bivers  laughed  too.  '*  The  baby  will  be  Aunt  Hannah's  idol, 
I  see  that.  Don't  spoil  her,  that  is  all.  Grrandmamma  is  always 
warning  me  that  she  must  not  be  spoiled."  Then  seeing  the  same 
ominous  flash  in  Miss  Thelluson's  eye,  he  added,  "  Nay,  nay ;  you 
shall  have  Bosie  all  to  yourself,  never  fear.  I  am  only  too  thankful 
to  have  you  here.  I  hope  you  will  make  yourself  happy.  Pre- 
serve for  me  my  fragile  little  flower,  my  only  child,  and  I  shall 
bless  you  all  my  days." 

Hannah  silently  extended  her  hand :  her  brother-in-law  grasped  it 
warmly.  Tears  stood  in  both  their  eyes,  but  still,  the  worst  of  this 
meeting  was  over.  They  had  reached  the  point  when  they  could 
talk  calmly  of  ordinary  things,  and  consult  together  over  the  mother- 
less child,  who  was  now  first  object  to  both.  And  though,  whether 
the  widower  felt  it  or  not,  Hannah  still  felt  poor  Bosa's  continual 
presence,  as  it  were ;  heard  her  merry  voice  in  pauses  of  conver- 
sation ;  saw  the  shadow  of  her  dainty  little  form  standing  by  her 
husband's  side, — ^these  remembrances  she  knew  were  morbid,  and 
not  to  be  encouraged.  They  would  fSade,  and  they  ought  to  fade, 
gradually  and  painlessly,  in  the  busy  anxieties  of  real  life.  Which  of 
us,  in  dying,  would  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  Would  we  choose  to  be 
to  our  beloved  a  perpetually  aching  grief,  or  a  tender,  holy  memory  ? 
I  think,  the  latter.  Hannah,  who  knew  something  about  sorrow, 
thought  so  too. 

''  Good-night,"  she  said,  rising  not  regretfully  the  instant  the  clock 
struck  ten.  ''I  am  an  early  bird,  night  and  morning.  Shall  you 
object  to  that  ?  No  house  goes  well,  unless  the  mistress  is  early  in 
the  morning." 

The  moment  she  had  said  the  word  she  would  have  given  anything 
to  unsay  it.  That  sweet,  dead  mistress,  who  used  to  come  fluttering 
down- stairs  like  a  white  bird,  with  a  face  fresh  as  a  rose, — would  the 
time  ever  come  when  her  husband  had  forgotten  her  ? 

Not  now,  at  any  rate.  ''  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  evident  pain ; 
''  Yes  ;  you  are  the  mistress  here  now.  I  put  you  exactly  in  her 
place, — ^to  manage  everything  as  she  did.  She  would  wish  it  so.  Oh, 
if  we  only  had  her  back  again ! — just  for  one  week,  one  day  I  But 
she  never  will  come  back  any  more !  " 

He  turned  away  ;  the  forlorn  man  whom  God  had  smitten  with  the 
heaviest  sorrow,  the  sharpest  loss,  that  a  man  can  know.     What  con- 
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Bolation  could  Hannah  offer  him  ?  None,  except  the  feeble  one  that, 
in  some  measure,  she  could  understand  his  grief ;  because  over  her 
love  too  the  grave  had  closed.  For  a  moment  she  thought  she  would 
say  that ;  but  her  lips,  when  she'opened  them,  seemed  paralysed.  Not 
yet,  at  any  rate, — not  yet.  Not  till  she  knew  him  better,  and, 
perhaps,  he  her. 

So  she  only  took  his  hand,  and  again  said  '*  Good-night ;"  adding 
softly,  **  God  bless  you  and  yours !  " 

'<  He  has  blessed  us,  in  sending  Aunt  Hannah  to  take  care  of  us.'' 

And  so  that  fiurst  evening,  which  she  had  looked  forward  to  with  no 
small  dread,  was  over  and  done. 

But  long  after  Hannah  had  retired,  she  heard  her  brother-in-law 
walking  about  the  house,  with  restless  persistency,  opening  and 
shutting  door  after  door,  then  ascending  to  his  own  room  with 
weary  steps,  and  locking  himself  in — ^not  to  sleep,  for  he  had  told 
her  that  he  often  lay  awake  till  dawn.  She  did  not  sleep  either ; 
her  thoughts  were  too  busy,  and  the  change  in  her  monotonous  life 
too  sudden  and  complete  for  anything  like  repose. 

She  sat  at  her  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  a  goodly  night,  and 
the  moon  made  everything  bright  as  day.  All  along  the  hill-top  was 
a  clear  view,  but  the  valley  below  was  filled  with  mist,  under  which 
its  features,  whether  beautiful '  or  not,  were  utterly  indistinguishable. 
That  great  white  sea  of  vapour  looked  as  mysterious  as  the  to-morrow 
into  which  she  could  not  penetrate  ;  the  new  life,  full  of  new  duties 
and  ties,  now  opening  before  her  just  when  she  thought  all  were 
ended.  It  interested  her  a  little.  She  wondered  vaguely  how  things 
would  turn  out,  just  as  she  wondered  how  the  valley,  hid  under  that 
misty  sea,  would  look  at  six  o'clock  next  morning.  But  soon  her 
mind  went  back,  as  it  always  did  in  the  moonlight,  to  her  own  silent 
past — her  own  people,  her  fether,  mother,  sisters,  all  dead  and  buried 
— to  her  lost  Arthur,  with  whom  life  too  was  quite  done.  He  seemed 
to  be  saying  to  her,  not  near,  for  he  had  been  dead  so  long  that  even 
his  zhemory  had  grown  phantom-like  and  far  away,  but  whispering 
&om  some  distant  sphere,  words  she  had  read  somewhere  the  other 

day — 

"  Oh  maid  most  dear,  I  am  not  here, 
I  have  no  place,  no  part : 
No  dwelling  more  on  sea  or  shore — 
But  only  iq  thy  heart," 

^'  In  my  heart !  in  my  heart  I "  she  repeated  to  herself,  and  thought 
how  impossible  it  was  that  any  living  love  could  ever  have  supplanted 
— ever  could  supplant — the  dead. 
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May  the  year  1871  be  a  happy  one  for  all  true  lovers. 

The  Poet  Laureate  has  undertaken,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan,  to  explode  the  old  Shakspearian  fallacy  about  the 
course  of  true  love  never  running  smooth.  Anything  more  smooth 
than  the  loves  of  the  Wrens  can  hardly  be  imagined — indeed  the  hero 
seems  to  feel  this  almost  oppressively  towards  the  seventh  song. 
What  the  fee^M^  of  the  lady  Wren  may  have  been  between  courtship 
and  marriage^e  can  only  gather  very  indistinctly — ^whether  she 
sighed  or  smiled  behind  **  the  Rose  and  the  Clematis  **  on  the  other 
side  of  her  "  Window-fjane  " — whether  she  ever  had  any  misgivings 
or  fits  of  depression,  or  floods  of  tears  '*  when  the  winds  were  up  in 
the  morning,"  we  are  not  told.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  her  romantic 
lover  feels  his  own  good  fortune  almost  too  much  for  him,  and  finds 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  little  moan,  just  enough  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  his  joy,  until,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  is  conducted  by 
easy  stages  to  a  state  of  uninterrupted  hymeneal  felicity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  good  reason  Mr.  Tennyson  could  have 
for  speaking  so  slightingly  in  his  short  preface  of  these  songs.  Had 
they  been  given  to  the  public  without  a  word  of  comment  they  would 
have  been  understood.  No  one  would  have  expected  any  deep  or 
hidden  meaning — no  one  would  have  looked  for  any  profound  analysis 
of  character.  People  would  have  looked  for  this — the  first  love 
that  comes  but  once — the  gentle,  dream-life  of  the  early  years  that  too 
often  passes  away,  leaving  no  reality  or  lasting  fruition.  "The 
tender  grace  of  a  day "  —  sometimes  destined  to  find  its  close 
before  the  dawn  of  maturity,  at  others  reaching  through  the  long 
years,  touching  with  kind  radiance  the  decline  of  life  until  the  very 
shades  of  sunset  seem  thronging  with  the  pulses  of  the  morning. 

Poets  and  novelists  have  revelled  in  the  description  of  First  Love  ; 
but  few  have  cared  to  carry  the  first  love  to  a  happy  close.  The 
temptation  has  been  found  too  great.  At  a  given  signal  the  rival 
invariably  turns  up ;  even  if  he  is  kept  oflf  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
volume,  we  know  tiiat  he  is  on  his  way.  There  is  the  charming  little 
vignette  in  vol.  i.  The  hero,  in  his  first  term  at  college,  floating 
down  the  glorified  river  Cam  or  Isis.     The  fresh  young  girl  of  six- 

♦  "  The  Window ;  or,  The  Songs  of  the  Wrens."  Words  written  for  Music 
by  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate ;  the  Music  by  Arthur  Sulliyan.  Strahan 
&Co. 
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teen  is  seated  at  the  helm,  and,  dipping  her  hand  in  the  water,  as 
Royal  Academicians  know  how,  feels  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
something  which  is  neither  the  tepid  stream,  nor  the  softened  sun- 
light, nor  the  summer  wind,  hut  a  delightful  combination  of  all  three, 
mingled  in  some  indescribable  manner  with  the  presence  of  the  lazy 
oarsman,  whom  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  is  half  afraid  to  look  up 
at.  Then  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  presently  a  water-lily  is  not 
gathered ;  or,  better  still.  Sixteen  tumbles  bodily  into  the  water,  to  the 
immense  satisfaction  of  Twenty,  who  easily  rescues  her  in  his  stalwart 
arms,  and,  laying  her  softly  down  on  the  sunny  bank,  discovers  that 
she  is  not  hurt,  only  a  little  frightened,  and  thereupon  instantly  pro- 
poses marriage.    But And  then  vol.  ii.  brings  in  the  abominable 

Guardsman  and  the  county  ball,  and  the  idyll  of  first  love  has  an  end. 
And  then  it  is  said,  that  is  so  much  more  true  to  life  than  if  Twenty 
married  Sixteen  straight  away ;  and  no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  neither  men 
nor  women  marry  their  first  loves,  but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  in 
many  cases  it  might  not  be  much  better  for  them  if  they  did.  How 
often  does  a  man  come  to  offer  a  very  worn-out,  second-hand  kind  of 
affection  to  a  woman  whose  heart  has  been  already  appropriated  two 
or  three  times !  How  often  does  a  young  man,  who  hardly  knows 
the  measure  of  his  feelings,  fall  an  easy  matrimonial  prey  to  a  woman 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother !  How  often  does  a  girl  of  twenty  make 
herself  over  to  forty  and  £2,000  a  year,  without  ever  having  felt  any- 
thing beyond  a  vague  liking  for  him  or  any  one  else !  Then,  we  say, 
let  us  have  a  downright,  unsophisticated,  thorough-going  love-match 
— just  for  once  in  a  way.  Let  the  two  be  both  very  young,  the  girl 
**  shy  of  the  shy,*'  but  perfectly  infected  with  the  bo jish impetuosity  of 
her  juvenile  lover.  For  once  let  us  have  no  villains  brought  on  the 
stage,  no  suicides  in  dark  pools,  no  prussic  acid  at  midnight,  no  in- 
tolerable papas  to  obstruct  the  action  of  the  drama,  no  tuft-hunting 
mammas  to  break  their  daughters'  hearts,  no  bores  to  talk  goody,  no 
rich  and  abusive  uncles,  who  cannot  be  got  round  before  the  end  of 
the  third  volume,  by  which  time  every  one  who  has  not  been  poisoned 
has  probably  gone  mad.  We  give  the  Poet  Laureate  the  credit  here, 
as  elsewhere,  of  having  kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  age,  and 
without  in  the  least  pandering  to  vulgar  tastes,  of  administering  to  his 
sick  patient  the  Public,  exactly  the  kind  of  restorative  he  required. 

At  a  time  when  people  were  a  little  used  up  with  Wordsworth 
without  understanding  him,  and  a  little  scandalised  with  Byron  whilst 
doting  upon  him,  the  Laureate  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  first 
great  seer  in  the  preface  to  what  is  now  known  as  vol.  i.  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  and  did  his  best  to  make  the  passion  of  love  once  more 
respectable  in  "  Locksley  Hall." 

At  a  time  when  the  ladies  of  America  had  not  yet  discovered  how 
to  be  learned  without  affectation,  or  even  educated  without  the  most 
grotesque  impudence,  Mr.  Tennyson  taught  the  women  of  England  how 
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"  To  gire  or  keep,  to  live  and  leam  to  bo 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood." 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  restraint  and  propriety 
wliich  now  characterizes  the  **  Woman's  Rights  '*  movement  in 
England  is  due  to  the  sound  and  attractive  teaching  of  the  "  Prin- 
cess." It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  proof  of  the  real  hold  which  this 
writer  has  over  the  principles  which  are  at  work  in  his  own  gene- 
ration, that  the  "Princess,"  which,  when  it  first  appeared,  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  of  less  importance  than  some  of  the  previous 
poems,  has  now  come  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  text-book  by  all  who  are 
at  this  moment  interested  in  the  subject  of  women's  education  and 
women's  employment ;  and  I  might  well  ask  whether  Miss  Garrett's 
recent  election  to  a  seat  on  the  London  School-Board  does  not  prove 
the  immense  and  growing  interest  of  all  classes  in  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  opened  up  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  the  *'  In  Memoriam  "  was,  in 
fact,  the  best  kind  of  answer  which  a  deeply  sceptical  and  intro- 
spective age  is  likely  to  find  to  those 

"  Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things 
FalHngs  from  us,  vanishiugs, 
Blank  misgivings " 

which  are  for  ever  presenting  themselves  in  new  forms  and  will  not 
be  said  nay. 

"  Maud  "  is  again  interesting  as  a  psychological  study,  and  is 
highly  useful  and  instructive  in  an  age  of  delirious  rhapsodists  as 
showing  how  a  poet  may  write  about  madness  without  once  losing  his 
own  head,  or  forgetting  the  difference  between  the  action  of  healthy 
and  that  of  morbid  sentiments. 

The  intelligent  reader  can  supply  for  himself  numerous  other  illus- 
trations of  the  way  in  which  the  Poet  Laureate  has  happily  combined 
a  supply  of  what  the  public  has  happened  to  want,  with  what  was 
good  for  the  public  to  have. 

We  only  desire  now  to  point  out  that  these  little  lyrical  fragments 
before  us  form  no  exception  to  the  usual  Tennysonian  rule.  The 
readers  of  prose  and  poetry  throughout  the  world  have  now  been  for 
years  ungratificd  by  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  two  young  lovers  per- 
mitted to  rush  into  each  other's  arms  without  let  or  hindrance,  with- 
out an  afterthought  or  a  sigh.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  stepped  forward  at 
the  nick  of  time ;  he  has  descended  with  tabret  and  harp  into  the 
literary  banquet  halls  ;  there  he  has  found  a  public  with  heated  eyes 
poring  over  the  **  Ring  and  the  Book,"  shoutmg  wildly  with  thick 
voices  the  Aphrodisiacs  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  gloating  over  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  D.  G.  Rossetti,  or  sitting  apart  surrounded  by  the  blood- 
less shadows  of  the  *^  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  in  a  moment,  as  the 
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doors  of  the  banquet-hall  are  thrown  open  wide,  lo  !  he  of  the  kingly 
idylls  and  he  of  the  Orpheus  l3nre  are  heralded  in !  A  cloud  of  incense 
greets  the  nostrils  of  the  great  poet  accustomed  to  breathe  no  less 
fragrant  air,  the  lamps  leap  into  crimson  flame,  and  wink  at  Orpheus 
in  a  friendly  manner ;  all  eyes  are  flxed  upon  the  imposing  couple,  all 
ears  listen  for  the  first  notes  of  prelude  struck  by  the  rare  player,  and 
followed  (may  the  too  bold  image  be  pardoned)  by  the  melodious 
voice  of  the  bard  himself  as  he  begins  to  chant,  with  a  most  delicate 
regard  to  time  and  tune,  exactly  in  the  key  of  C  minor — 
"The  lights  and  shadows  fly !  " 


But  who  is  Orpheus  ?  This  was  a  question  which  was  eagerly 
asked  some  years  ago  when  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  to  the  Tempest  was 
first  produced  in  England.  That  question  has  long  since  been 
answered  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  musical  public. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  gained  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  at  Leipsic, 
and  has  composed  besides  the  Tempest,  the  cantata  of  Kenilworth,  an 
orchestral  symphony,  several  concert- overtures,  operatic  music, 
notably  the  operetta  of  Cox  and  Box,  the  oratorio  of  Ths  Prodigal 
Sony  pianoforte  music,  violoncello  music,  vocal  music,  notably  some 
charming  part-songs  and  some  settings  to  songs  of  Shakspeare  which 
are  certainly  the  best  which  have  ever  been  made. 

Those  who  look  with  scant  favour  upon  Mr.  Sullivan's  compositions 
declare  loudly  that  he  has  reached  his  zenith,  his  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe  that  he  will  yet  rise  even  higher  than  the  level  reached 
in  The  Prodigal  Son,  and  this  is  a  very  high  level,  so  high  that  nothing 
so  good  of  its  kind  has  been  produced  in  England  since  the  death 
of  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  received  a  g?reat  deal  of  tiresome 
encouragement  from  people  older  but  less  gifted  than  himself.  Every 
young  composer  must  submit  to  be  duly  patted  on  the  back  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  in  their  hearts  think  success  a  mistake, 
because  they  have  never  been  able  to  succeed  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  the  best  English  composers  now  living  occasionally 
pooh-poohed,  with  a  little  faint  praise  and  quantities  of  good  advice, 
by  the  sort  of  intelligent  folk  who  greeted  Mendelssohn  as  a  pianist 
of  some  promise,  or  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  ''un  jeune 
homme  d'un  enorme  talent."     Risum  teneatis,  amid! 

Mr.  Sullivan  probably  knows  better  than  most  people  what  are  his 
failures,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  misled  by  a  crowd  of  fond  and  foolish 
flatterers,  who  may  rate  some  of  his  successes  far  more  highly  than 
he  himself  does.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain — that  he  can  well 
afford  to  smile  at  ignorant  critics  and  to  keep  silence  at  ill-natured 
ones,  and  hitherto  he  has  proved  himself  almost  alone  in  the  musical 
world  admirably  impervious  to  insult  and  full  of  good  humour  with 
abusive  critics  and  fatiguing  flatterers  alike. 
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The  songs  before  us  are  unequal  in  interest,  and  so  are  the  words, 
but  there  is  every  sign  that  in  no  one  instance  has  the  composer 
failed  to  do  his  best — indeed,  so  fastidious  has  he  been  that  the  music 
to  one  of  these  twelve  songs  has  actually  been  left  unpublished 
because  Mr.  Sullivan  could  not  quite  satisfy  himself  with  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  blame  a  suite  of  songs  because  we 
may  like  some  of  them  less  than  others.  Nay,  it  might  be  musically 
speaking,  a  downright  blemish  were  each  song  to  be  equally  laboured, 
equally  full  of  harmony  and  striking  melody.  Who  would  paint  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  series  of  pictures,  to  be  looked  at  all  at  once  or  en  mite,  with 
nothing  but  primary  colours  ?  Who  would  compose  a  play  in  which 
the  hero  or  heroine  should  deliver  an  equally  sensational  speech  in 
each  scene?  This  kind  of  bad  art  has  been  attempted  in  many 
Italian  operas  with  disastrous  consequences.  A  man  who  has  been 
staring  at  nothing  but  the  sun  until  his  eyes  ache,  will  not  only  fail 
to  be  pleasurably  excited,  but  will  actually  be  made  insensible  for 
some  time  to  every  other  object.  We  must  have  relief  and  repose  in 
music  as  in  every  other  art,  and  we  must  have  our  melody  and  har- 
mony in  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  emotion  expressed  by  the  words 
of  the  poem ;  we  must  have  a  grey-tinted  song  to  a  grey-tinted 
sentiment,  we  must  tolerate  simplicity,  sometimes  amounting  almost 
to  baldness,  when  contrast  or  recreation  is  required  by  the  ear. 

Many  people  seem  to  demand  in  every  song  a  pretty  well  rounded 
tune  with  a  little  bit  of  striking  harmony  somewhere,  and  a  steady 
but  simple  accompaniment.  The  notion  of  mu&ical  phrases  expressive 
of  certain  emotional  progressions,  often  of  a  somewhat  indefinite 
order,  never  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  them ;  but  this  is  what 
every  true  song- writer  will  aim  at ;  any  one  who  will  glance  through 
Schubert's  songs  will  find  such  arrangements  of  musical  phrases — 
a  whole  song  occupying  perhaps  half  a  page  or  three-quarters,  no 
repetition,  no  rounded  melody,  the  musical  action  divided  at  least 
equally  between  the  voice  and  the  accompaniment — that  is  Schubert's 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  some  words  should  be  set  to  music  ;  when 
the  words  possess  a  certain  lyrical  stamina  or  completeness,  then  we 
have  what  the  public  recognise  generally  as  a  song.  But  how  many 
exquisite  fragments  are  never  heard  at  all  in  the  concert-room  because 
they  fail  to  satisfy  the  essentially  vulgar  conception  which  a  semi- 
musical  public  has  of  a  song  1  To  say  that  any  of  the  songs  before 
us  are  fragments  would  be  untrue,  either  of  the  words  or  the  music ; 
each  is  a  finished  lyric,  and  each  will  be  accepted  readily  as  in  every 
sense  a  regular  song ;  but  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  music 
varies  with  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  sentiment.  Therefore 
these  songs  should  be  read  en  suite  and  sung  en  suite.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  will  be  understood, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  judicious  hearer  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  result. 
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We  congratulate  Mr.  Sullivan  upon  what  we  may  call  his  vehicle — ^we 
allude  to  the  form  in  which  those  songs  are  published.  By  adopting 
the  literary  rather  than  the  musical  form,  and  issuing  his  music  from 
a  book-publisher,  and  such  a  book-pubhsher  as  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan has  not  felt  himself  bound  to  write  his  accompaniments  down  to 
the  level  of  every  pianoforte-plajdng  young  lady.  That  is  the  way, 
we  are  informed  by  the  music>publishers,  to  make  a  song  sell.  Let 
there  be  a  faint  tmkle  of  melody,  and  a  still  fainter  tinkle  of  accom- 
paniment, and  every  school-girl  in  the  kingdom  will  buy  and  warble 
the  song  to  her  own  great  delectation  and  that  of  her  admirers. 
In  the  "  Songs  of  the  Wrens  "  the  musical  Philistines  have  fairly 
been  defeated.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  have  the  effrontery 
to  sing  them  without  having  studied  the  accompaniments,  nor  will 
any  one  glance  at  the  accompaniments  without  perceiving  that  they 
have  been  written  for  people  who  possess  the  sufficiently  rare  quali- 
ties in  music  of  patience  and  intelligence. 

I  will  now  allude  briefly  to  a  very  vexed,  a  very  unnecessarily 
vexed,  question — the  question  of  musical  plagiarism.  When  a  new 
bird  from  over  the  water  arrives  in  an  English  wood,  the  native 
songsters  set  upon  him,  pluck  all  his  feathers  out,  and  try  to  roar 
him  down.  In  other  words,  every  new  composer  has  his  compositions 
pulled  to  pieces  by  a  number  of  people,  who  will  hum  you  bars  and 
be  ready  to  tell  you  where  the  writer  has  got  all  his  ideas  from. 
"  The  man  is  not  original,"  they  say ;  **  he  is  made  up  of  little  bits  of 
everybody.  Ho  has  got  a  nose  from  Gounod,  a  shock  head  of  hair 
from  Beethoven,  his  eyes  belong  to  Schumann,  and  he  is  padded  all 
over  with  Mendelssohn.  His  brave  boots  and  spurs  come  from 
Weber,  and  the  feather  in  his  cap  is  the  property  of  the  late  lamented 
Franz  Schubert.  Such  a  made-up  man  we  never  saw  !  "  chuckle  the 
connoisseurs,  and  the  paragraph  writers  take  up  the  chorus,  highly 
delighted  with  their  fancied  discoveries,  and  lose  no  time  in  exhibiting 
their  critical  faculty  to  the  public,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say, 
"in  all  its  captivating  nudity." 

Are  there,  then,  no  thieves  ?  Certainly  there  are — in  literature, 
painting,  and  music.  But  assimilation  is  not  robbery;  neither  is 
quotation.  Original  men  do  not  rob ;  they  assimilate.  It  is  the 
little  men  who  rob,  and  call  their  robbery  assimilation.  But  they 
are  incapable  of  assimilating :  they  can  only  steal,  and  strut  about  in 
borrowed  plumes,  which  never  did  and  never  can  belong  to  them. 
When  a  musical  phrase  or  progression  has  been  once  discovered,  it 
cannot  be  re-discovered,  neither  can  it  be  patented ;  it  is  henceforth 
public  property ;  it  is  there  for  you,  if  you  can  write  music ;  you 
may  use  it  if  you  can  ;  it  is  an  open  secret — it  needs  no  protection — 
it  can  protect  itself.  You  must  not  transfer  it  bodily  to  your  pages, 
context  and  all ;  that  is  simply  cop3dng  other  people's  writing  into 
your  own ;  but  in  almost  any  other  way  you  are  at  liberty  to  mould 
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what  you  find,  and  if  you  can  succeed  in  putting  your  impnmatur 
upon  it,  it  will  be  youtls.  A  chord,  a  note,  a  juxtaposition  will  often 
be  enough  to  transform  the  whole  emotional  intent  of  a  bar,  or  even 
a  phrase.  The  question  is  not  what  is  the  size,  or  the  weight,  of  the 
coin,  but  whose  image  and  superscription  is  upon  it,  Chaucer  is  a 
huge  borrower :  through  Lydgate  and  Caxton  we  are  told  that  he 
drew  continually  upon  Guido  di  Colonna,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  William 
of  Lorris,  John  of  Meun,  LoUius  of  Urbino.  "  As  for  poor  Glover," 
says  Emerson,  "  he  uses  him  as  if  he  were  only  a  brick-kiln  or  stone- 
quarry,  out  of  which  to  build  his  house."  The  same  sort  of  thing 
has  been  said  of  Shakspeare  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  informed  that  Handel  had  borrowed 
nearly  everything  he  ever  wrote ;  but  we  all  feel  that  the  question  is 
not  whose  was  that  music  once,  but  whose  is  it  now  and  for  ever- 
more? 

The  transforming  touch  of  originality  is  the  one  sufficient  excuse 
for  all  so-called  robbery.  If  I  have  not  this  originality,  I  am  a  thief; 
if  I  have,  then  what  I  take  belongs  to  me  by  a  kind  of  di\dne  right. 

God  says  to  every  man,  "Here  is  the  world.  Take  whatever 
belongs  to  you.     Whatever  else  you  may  take  will  never  be  yours." 

Mr.  Sullivan's  music  is  full  of  musical  assimilations.  He  takes 
right  and  left  what  belongs  to  him.  Every  phrase  or  chord  which 
floats  through  his  head,  and  which  happens  to  suit  him,  he  appro- 
priates with  the  air  of  a  master  who  plucks  fruit  in  his  own  garden. 
To  this  is  due  in  great  measure  the  freshness  of  his  music.  Inferior 
men,  haunted  by  the  bugbear  of  originality,  and  always  timid  of 
stumbling  upon  something  that  has  been  used  before,  twist  and 
torture  their  phrases,  in  order  to  dodge  all  their  predecessors.  They 
are  like  men  dancing  on  tiptoe  in  a  wine-press,  in  order  to  avoid 
crushing  the  grapes,  whilst  Mr.  Sullivan  leaps  joyously  upon  the  rich 
fruit  of  all  his  predecessors  till  the  red  juice  spurts  forth,  and  is  fear- 
lessly quaffed  by  him. 

Of  course  this  free  and  pleasant  roving  in  other  men's  vineyards 
lays  Mr.  Sullivan  open  to  much  criticism.  But  ho  has  an  easy  retort. 
He  may  say  to  his  accusers,  **If  you  knew  as  much  of  people  who 
wrote  before  Mozart  or  Handel,  or  chose  to  apply  your  knowledge, 
you  would  find  that  they  borrowed  as  fearlessly  as  I  do  whenever 
they  chose."  And  if  any  one  should  then  reply,  "  You  aj:e  not  Mozart 
or  Handel,"  Mr.  Sullivan  may  answer,  **  I  never  said  I  was." 

We  shall,  then,  be  understood  to  say  nothing  in  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Sullivan  when  we  allude  to  Schubert's  "  Gretchen  am  Spinnrad  " 
and  the  "  Junge  Nonne  "  in  connection  with  the  accompaniment  to 
the  first  song.  In  song  vii.,  at  the  words,  "  Ay  is  the  song,"  &c.,  we 
had  a  mixed  reminiscence  of  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine,"  and 
a  phrase  in  a  certain  slow  movement  in  a  violoncello  sonato  of  Men- 
delssohn's. 
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But  these  cases  of  what  we  have  termed  musical  assimilation  abound 
in  Mr.  Sullivan's  music,  and  indeed  in  the  music  of  every  other  com- 
poser with  which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted,  and  let  any  one  who 
feels  inclined  to  call  such  use  of  common  property  theft  carefully 
peruse  the  following  words  of  Emerson : — "  A  man  having  once 
shown  himself  capable  of  original  writing,  is  entitled  thenceforth  to 
steal  from  the  writings  of  others  at  discretion.  Thought  is  the 
property  of  him  who  can  entertain  it,  and  of  him  who  can  adequately 
place  it.  A  certain  awkwardness  marks  the  use  of  borrowed 
thoughts ;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  learned  what  to  do  with  them, 
they  become  our  own.'** 

But  let  UB  return  to  the  jaded  revellers  in  the  literary  banquet- 
hall.  There  is  a  certain  fresh  sweep  about  Orpheus'  lyre  that  seems 
at  once  to  arrest  their  attention,  and  to  have  the  effect  of  clearing 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  their  oppressed  spirits. 

Spring. 
I. 

A  land  of  winds  and  clouds  and  flying  lights,  and  a  sleepleStf  young 
lover  out  in  the  bleak  autumn  morning  on  the  slope  of  a  hill-side, 
watching  the  flashes  of  pale  light  on  the  distant  window-pane  of  his 
mistress. 

Such  is  the  picture  that  rises  before  us. 

As  the  lover  watches,  his  spirit  seems  to  become  one  with  the 
hurrying  clouds  and  the  moving  Lights  and  Shadows,  "  all  running  on 
one  way,"  restless  like  his  heart,  seeming  to  seek  repose  in  one  sweet 
little  face  alone  ;  but  the  hard  winds  that  '<  are  up  in  the  morning  " 
are  constantly  coming  in  with  angry  little  unsympathetic  gusts,  just 
to  remind  him  that  he  is  not  yet,  with  the  Lights  and  Shadows,  so 
near  the  desired  <'  Face,"  but  alone  on  the  slope  of  a  bleak  hill- 
side. The  ceaseless  rushing  of  the  accompaniment  aptly  conveys 
the  hungry  kind  of  unrest  in  the  lover's  soul,  whilst  the  very  skilful 
transition  from  B  major  in  an  unusual  manner  to  C  major,  expresses 
admirably  the  way  in  which  at  times  a  morbid  train  of  thought  may 
be  suddenly  broken  up  by  such  a  prosaic  thing  as  a  hard,  pitiless 
gust  of  wind,  making  the  lover  for  a  second  rather  intent  upon  draw- 
ing his  mantle  more  closely  about  him,  than  upon  indulging  in  any 
more  tender  meditation.  But  when  our  hero  has  duly  seen  to  his 
comforter  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  and  two  or  three  bars  have  been 
thrown  in  to  prepare  us  for  the  next  stage,  the  delicate  vein  of  restless 
sentiment  is  re -commenced  with  the  same  accompaniment,  passing, 
however,  at  the  third  verse  into  a  delightful  melodic  episode  in  which 
the  clouds  are  followed  like  hunting  hounds  until  the  pursuit  ends  in 
the  tenderest  meditation  upon  the  ''little  face  "  so  jealously  guarded 
•  From  "Shakspeare,  or  the  Poet." 
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by  the  sunlit  window-pane.  Even  the  harsh  winds  seem  to  be  lulled 
for  a  moment  into  a  sympathetic  cadence  at  the  close  of  this  verse, 
and  the  chords,  lightly  touched  with  an  emotion  of  the  tenderest 
regret,  remind  us  appropriately  enough  of  the  "  Arabian  Love-song," 
in  some  respects  the  most  original  of  all  Mr.  Sullivan's  compositions. 
The  music  of  the  last  verse,  in  which  the  feverish  unrest  is  resumed 
and  carried  on  with  an  ever-growing  intensity  to  the  passionate  close, 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  whole  verse  may  be  turned 
into  a  kmd  of  coda.  The  sonorous  pedal  passage,  sustained  without 
interruption,  after  the  manner  of  Bach  or  Mendelssohn,  through  eight 
bars,  admirably  prepares  the  ear  for  the  subtle  change  in  the  accom- 
paniment from  minor  to  major  on  the  words,  '*  Brightens  and  darkens 
-—darkens  and  brightens."  At  the  end  of  this  phrase  the  winds 
that  have  been  held  in  check  for  a  little  while  get  perfectly  frantic, 
and  break  out  into  a  regular  hurricane,  leaving  the  listener  with  the 
feeling  that  they  must  be  again  '*  up  in  the  morning "  with  a  ven- 
geance. In  flEtct,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture the  lover  buttons  up  his  coat,  and  walks  home  to  breakfast. 

SUMMEB. 

n. 
Lighter  than  any  petal  of  Hose  or  Clematis  fluttering  from  trellised 
casement  floats  the  next  song,  tender  with  pleading  melody,  upon 
the  warm  summer  air.  No  valley  now  lies  between  the  lover  and 
his  mistress ;  he  is  close  under  her  window ;  she  may  peep  out  at 
any  moment ;  the  clinging  Vine  and  the  Eglantine  are  between  them ; 
the  flowers  stand  and  shake  before  him,  even  as  a  little  heart  trembles 
close  by.  Who  would  not  be  melted  by  the  very  first  notes  of  the 
tender  appeal  ?  The  soul  of  the  Hose  and  Clematis  seems  to  have  passed 
into  the  twining  accompaniment.  Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  this 
exquisite  little  song :  it  drops  upon  the  scented  air  like  the  flower 
which  at  the  lover's  passionate  entreaty  falls  from  his  lady's  bower, 
shaken  out  by  the  sigh  of  a  wanton  wind,  or  maybe  the  furtive  touch 
of  a  small,  white  hand  behind  the  tangled  Yiae  and  Eglantine. 

Autumn. 
m. 

Sitting  alone  upon  the  brown  hill-side  ! 

No  light  upon  the  casement  now,  no  shadow  flying  over  the  sweet 
little  face  ;  the  flowers  all  gathered,  the  vine  all  withered  and  sere  ; 
**  Gone  till  the  end  of  the  year ! " 

The  accompaniment  renders  the  quiet  musing  of  a  heart  beating 
slow,  as  with  the  loss  of  half  its  life-blood.  The  reverie  rises  indeed 
into  something  like  a  passionate  wail  with  the  words  "  a  cloud  in 
my  heart  and  a  storm  in  the  air  ;"  but  never  loses  a  certain  tone  of 
interior  musing,  the  meditation  of  one  whose  heart  is  separated  from 
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all  surrounding  objects,  and  united  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  affinity  to 
the  distant  source  of  its  desire.     The  ascending  phrases 

"  Flown  to  the  east  and  the  west " 
are  of  great  breadth  and  meaning ;  the  sound  kindles  an  emotion 
like  the  going  forth  of  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  day  dawns 
and  the  shadows  flee  away.  Even  the  wind  now  is  too  material  a 
minister  for  the  lover.  Nothing  less  swift  and  elemental  than  the 
light  of  the  sun  itself  can  bear  the  harden  of  his  tireless  spirit  to 
the  heart  of  the  beloved. 

But  where  is  she?  That  remains  a  mystery — "down  in  the 
South  is  a  flash  and  a  groan — she  is  there."  Is  she  a  "  besieged 
resident?"  Impossible;  the  lover's  reverie  would  have  been  far 
less  measured  were  his  mistress  in  danger ;  he  would  probably  have 
started  immediately  with  an  ambulance  for  the  walls  of  Paris.  What 
the  flash  and  the  groan  mean  must  be  left  to  the  ingenious  reader  to 
decide.  Although  a  *' flash  and  a  groan"  may  be  a  somewhat 
inadequate  description  of  the  war  either  in  Italy,  Austria,  lienmark, 
or  France,  it  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Sullivan  a  very  fine  transition 
{stringendo)  from  C  major,  through  the  key  of  D  flat,  back  to  C  major, 
with  "  a  groan,"  which  leads  immediately  to  a  highly  effective  close 
in  the  same  strain  of  subdued  reverie  with  which  the  song  opens. 

WiNTEB. 
IV. 

The  first  hard  frost  stealing  through  every  unguarded  chink  and 
cranny  into  the  very  **  heart  of  the  Jiouse,"  seems  to  act  like  a 
wholesome  tonic  upon  our  hero ;  indeed  he  is  a  kind  of  walking 
thermometer,  roused  by  a  sharp  spring  wind,  melted  by  the  soft 
allurements  of  the  summer,  despondent  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  but 
ready  to  revive  when  the  frost  comes,  and  take  a  good  smart  run 
down  that  same  hill-slope,  and  no  doubt  come  home  somewhat 
hungry,  but  impervious  to  cold,  and  full  of  new  heart  and  courage. 
Indeed,  he  is  so  merry  that  of  course  he  must  have  heard  some  sort 
of  good  news  from  '*the  south;"  at  all  events  he  reflects  that  every 
chilling  frost  brings  him  nearer  to  the  time  when  all  summer  shall 
come  back  to  him  in  the  face  of  his  beloved. 

Nothing  can  be  more  happy  and  wintry  than  such  expressions  as 
**  You  have  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year,"  **  You  bite  far  into 
the  heart  of  the  house."  The  music  here — ^*far  into'' — ^sounds 
exactly  as  if  the  tooth  of  the  frost  had  found  a  weak  place  and  quickly 
stolen  in  and  given  a  sly  nip ;  **  You  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of 
the  earth,'*  here  is,  on  the  other  hand,  obstinate  gnawing  of  cold, 
persistent,  but  assaulting  in  vain  the  breast-clad  in  triple  steel  of  the 
lover,  who  keeps  shouting  **  Not  into  mine ;"  assisted  by  such  fortify- 
ing and  delightful  counterpoint  in  octaves,  as  gives  a  most  pungent 
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brilliancy  to  the  close  of  the  song.     We  can  well  imagine  how  Mr, 
Santley  wiU  revel  in  this  little  bravoura  piece. 


The  lover's  heart  leaps  forward  to  the  spring,  although  the  snows 
of  winter  have  scarcely  yet  arrived.  But  the  songs  of  birds  are 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  loves  of  the  birds  make  him  think  of  his 
bird  with  the  shining  head,  or,  as  he  here  expresses  it,  **  with  gold 
for  hair."  The  accompaniment  is  highly  expressive  of  the  twittering 
of  birds,  not  the  fall  notes  of  smnmer,  but  the  winter  notes,  short 
snatches  of  song  and  fugitive  chirrups ;  but  it  is  redeemed  from  the 
degradation  which  must  always  accompany  merely  imitative  music 
by  the  really  melodic  phrases  which  peep  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  form  of  birds'  twitter  Is  thrown  over  the  whole,  like  a  thin, 
though  suggestive,  veil  concealing  but  slightly  some  very  beautiful 
resources  of  harmony.  The  bird's  song  and  the  bird's  grace  is  like 
the  beauty  of  women,  but  not  like  the  love  of  women.  **  Women's 
love  and  men's  love"  passes  not  with  **the  weather,"  **To  love 
once  and  for  ev^r  ! "  that  must  be  their  motto.  Give  the  fickleness 
of  Time  to  the  birds,  but  a  changeless  Eternity  to  the  loves  of  men 
and  women.  So  in  eflfect  sings  our  youthful  and  confident  hero  in 
the  innocent  pride  and  elation  of  first  love.    The  musical  phrases 

"  To  love  once  and  for  ever," 
and 

"  All  have  a  nest  together," 

are  substantially  the  same,  but  with  a  slight  variation,  by  which  the 
ascending  melody  D  G  F  i§  in  the  second  verse  transferred  with 
great  brilliancy  of  effect  from  the  accompaniment  to  the  voice.  At 
the  close  of  the  song,  through  about  seven  bars,  all  the  little  birds  got 
up  in  groups,  and  fly  away  from  the  lawns  where  they  have  been 
feeding,  to  the  neighbouring  pinewoods.  Mr.  Sullivan  can  mean 
nothing  but  this  by  the  little  gush  of  scrambled  dotted  chords  shaken 
out  like  dew  from  the  wings  of  the  feathery  tribe  as  they  leave  the 
<<  high  hall  garden," 

VI. 

The  young  lady  has  no  doubt  returned,  and  therefore  the  end  of 
the  year  must  have  come  and  passed.  The  first  reflection  suggested 
upon  seeing  once  more  the  object  of  his  affections,  is  that  there  is 
no  one  like  her.  This  original  observation  seems  to  raise  the  youthful 
adorer  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  He  has 
had  no  doubt  good  reason  to  suppose  that  *'  Fine  little  hands  and 
fine  little  feet  "  will  have  no  great  objection  to  become  his  property 
by  marriage,  and  although  some  one  is  *'  shy  of  the  shy,"  **  somebody 
knows"  that  shyness  is  not  always  the  insurmountable  obstacle 
which  it  looks,  and  that  in  fact,  like  ice,  it  is  only  hard  so  Ipng  as  it 
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is  kept  away  from  the  fire.  The  melting  process  of  proposing  to 
the  young  lady  has  now  to  be  gone  through,  and  in  order  to  spare 
her  feelings,  rather  than  his  own,  he  determines  to  avoid  the  usual 
"  Wilt  thou  be  mine?"  scene,  and  send  her  a  written  proposal.  It 
is  perhaps  a  shame  thus  to  write  the  whole  thing  into  prose,  but  if 
we  are  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction  between  these  charmingly 
appropriate  little  songs,  we  should  say  that  the  inspiration  of  both 
poet  and  musician  sinks  lowest  in  this  sixth  song.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  lover  is  throughout  so  well  satisfied  with  himself,  and  so  confident 
of  success,  that  there  is  really  no  room  for  any  high  level  of  senti- 
ment. The  song  is  none  the  less  appropriate  as  a  legitimate  episode 
of  the  miniature  drama,  and  prepares  our  minds  for  the  despondency, 
which  is  reached  in  the  next  lyric. 

VII. 

The  letter  is  gone,  but  oh  the  reply  !  Suspense,  and  all  the  doleful 
crew  of  doubts  and  fears  that  attend  upon  that  monster,  now  suddenly 
break  in  on  our  hero's  jo3rful  sense  of  security.  The  impetuous  heart 
has  to  wait,  and  all  opportunity  of  immediate  action  being  for  a 
season  over,  the  impatient  lover  is  instantly  filled  with  the  darkest 
misgivings.  The  weather  outside,  which  always  seems  to  have  a 
certain  specific  effect  upon  him,  is  not  cheerful ;  in  fact  the  mist  and 
the  rain  seem  to  be  so  unkind  as  to  obscure  completely  that  distant 
window-pane  which  his  straining  eyes  have  so  often  watched  from 
daydawn  to  sunset.  The  moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  pelting  of  the 
rain  is  excellentiy  managed  in  the  accompaniment  without  ever  being 
overdone  or  degenerating  (as  in  much  descriptive  orchestral  music) 
into  mere  musical  melodrama.  A  littie  bit  of  blue  sky,  discerned 
dimly  through  the  hurrying  rain-clouds,  may  have  suggested  the  flow 
of  tranquil  melody  in  the  middle, — "  Ay  is  the  song  of  the  wedded 
spheres ;  **  but  nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  meditation 
suggested  by  the  most  uncalled-for  presentiments  of  approaching 
dissolution,  in  which  the  unhappy  lover,  already  rejected  in  his  too 
fertile  imagination,  pictures  himself  in  close  company  with  the 
"worm,"  and  declares,  vnih  that  lugubrious  kind  of  sentiment  in 
which  perfectly  healthy  and  substantially  happy  youth  so  often 
delights,  that,  when  he  is  gone,  "  the  wet  West-wind  and  the  World 
may  go  on  I" 

vm. 

Then  follows  an  excellent  little  bit  of  Shakspeare,  and  anything 
more  appropriate  and  Orpheus-like  than  the  music  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  As  a  piece  of  pure  and  singing  melody — "Winds  are 
loud,  and  you  are  dumb,"  from  beginning  to  end,  is  quite  perfect. 
It  represents  the  softened  mood  of  the  lover,  whose  gloomy  fit  is  now 
over — who  does  not  really  believe  he  is  going  to  be  rejected,  but 
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allows  his  soul  to  flow  out  in  tender  entreaty  that  his  love,  for  trao 
love*s  sake,  may  be  accepted,  and  no  doubt  snch  pithy  lines  as 

"  Love  will  come  but  once  a  life, 
After  loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dainties  dressed  again/' 

are  destined  to  be  quoted  as  often  as 

"  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 

IX. 

The  arrival  of  the  letter  gives  rise  to  a  perfect  little  gem  of  graceful 
beauty.  To  delineate  such  very  definite  stages  of  emotion  without 
a  sacrifice  of  musical  form  in  so  short  a  compass  is  a  difficulty  which 
has  been  triumphantly  surmounted  in  ''  Two  little  hands  that  meet.'* 
The  lover,  holding  his  fate  in  that  tiny  note  clasped  by  a  seal  of  tiny 
hands,  comes  very  slowly  to  the  decision  expressed  in  the  sweetest 
piece  of  love-sick  melody — 

**  I  must  take  you  and  break  you,'' 

and  in  the  accompaniment  we  actually  catch  a  fugitive  glimpse  of  dear 
old  Sebastian  !Q^h,  looking  out  of  the  last  century,  with  that  kindly 
face  of  his,  and  nodding  his  portentous  wig  approvingly  at  the  loves 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  seal  is  still  unbroken,  although 
the  words  are  uttered,  *<Take,  take!  break,  break!  *'  for  then  come 
two  whole  bars  of  slow,  irresolute  accompaniment,  but  it  is  the  last 
delay,  for  suddenly,  with  ff  risoluto — **  Break,  break !  and  all's 
done!" 

Second  Spbimo. 

X. 

The  music  to  this  tenth  song  has  not  been  published,  although  we 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be  harder  than  some  others  to  set  to  music. 
All  the  birds  of  the  forest  are  summoned  to  shout  in  a  joyous  chorus 
over  the  happy  pair.  And  any  one  who  will  stand,  at  the  dewy  dawn 
of  some  spring  morning,  in  a  quiet  place,  where  th^  fir-trees  are 
thick  and  the  limes  and  larches  budding  whilst  all  the  wood  '<  stands 
in  a  mist  of  green,"  will  be 'convinced  that  Mr.  Tennyson  must  have 
very  closely  watched  the  ways  of  the  birds  before  he  could  have 
written — 

"  Look  how  they  tumble  the  blossom,  the  mad  little  tits. 
Look  how  he  flits, 
The  fire-crowned  king  of  the  wrens  from  out  of  the  pine." 

XI. 

What  excitement  there  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  love  story  is  now 
very  nearly  at  an  end.    But  in  the  eleventh  song  the  lady  speaks  for 
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the  first  time.  Soliloquy  is  exchanged  for  dialogue — dialogue  short 
and  straight  to  the  point.  The  rushing  accompaniment,  Allegro  3Iolto, 
may  well  represent  the  sands  galloping  through  the  hour-glass ;  the 
impatient  lover  grudges  every  moment  which  stands  between  him 
and  his  perfect  felicity,  and  he  seems  to  fear  that  Time  itself  will  give 
him  the  slip,  unless  he  takes  him  by  the  forelock.  Under  these 
circumstances,  **Love,  fix  a  day,'*  is  a  very  natural  request.  **  Shy 
of  the  shy,"  who  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  free  from  the  coquetry  of 
her  sex,  murmurs,  piano,  **A  year  hence."  **We  shall  both  be 
grey,"  objects  the  lover.  "  A  month  hence,"  readily  answers  the 
lady.  The  lover  shakes  his  head,  and  the  accompaniment  dashes  off 
con  fuoco  until  the  lady  summons  up  her  courage  to  suggest,  ''A 
week  hence,"  beyond  this  she  declines  to  go  ;  but  like  other  young 
ladies,  is  not  unwilling  to  be  led,  providing  the  lover  will  take  the 
responsibility  upon  himself.  She  waives  her  own  right  of  choice  in 
the  words,  **  Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,  you  shall  fix  a  day  I "  In  the 
striking  words,  **  To-morrow  love,  to-morrow,  and  that's  an  age 
away,"  the  hero  proves  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  assisted 
by  the  accompaniment,  sempre  crescendo,  gives  strict  injunctions  to  the 
sun  to  "blaze,"  ff  con  forza,  "  upon  her  window,  in  honour  of  the 
day ;"  a  reading  which  strikes  our  feeble  and  limited  intelligence  as 
superior  to  the  poet's  latest  emendation,  "  And  honour  all  the  day." 
The  corrected  version,  which  appears  in  the  poem  as  printed 
separately  from  the  song,  is  doubtless  an  attempt  to  escape  from  a 
certain  festive  and  popular  ring  which  hangs  about  the  phrase,  "  in 
honour  of."  But  the  superior  refinement  of  **  and  honour  all,"  shows 
the  mark  of  the  file,  and  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  ceiiiain  boyish 
freshness.  Such  criticism  as  this  will  always  be  open  to  cavil ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  for  blear-eyed 
mortals  to  blink  at  the  sun  without  detecting,  or  fancying  they 
detected,  some  spots  in  it. 

XII. 

The  wooing  is  ended,  and  the  lover  seems  to  have  for  an  instant 
that  feeling  which  has  stolen  over  so  many  a  child  when  the  butterfly 
ho  has  been  pursuing  breathlessly  is  at  last  within  his  eager  hands. 
Was  not  the  chase  better  ? 

<'  O  the  woods  and  the  meadows, 

Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 
Stiles  where  we  stayed  to  be  kind. 
Meadows  in  which  we  met." 

Lines  which  are  perfectly  full  of  indefinable  grace,  and  bear  what  a 
critic  has  happily  termed  the  **  incommiyjiicable  touch  of  the  master." 
Then  on  the  very  verge  of  the  **  golden  close"  in  his  overflowing  joy, 
he  indulges  in  a  momentary  misgiving.     Occurring  when  and  where 
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it  does,  it  is  more  like  a  sentimental  luxury  than  a  real  phase  of 
serious  doubt.  As  when  one  parched  with  thirst  holds  high  the  clear 
water  between  him  and  the  sun,  saying  to  himself,  "  What  if  this 
sparkling  draught  should  suddenly  vanish ! "  so  the  lover  questions 
his  heart — 

*•  0  heart,  are  you  great  enough  for  love  ? 
I  have  heard  of  thoruB  and  briers." 

He  is  not  really  sounding  his  heart,  and  although  the  accompaniment 
lingers  over  this  little  bit  of  sentimental  questioning,  in  another 
moment  the  fiery  passion  of  our  hero  breaks  forth  beyond  all  control 
with — 

**  Over  the  thoma  and  the  briers. 
Over  the  meadows  and  stiles. 
Over  the  -world  to  the  end  of  it, 
Flash  for  a  million  miles." 

Mr.  Sullivan,  both  in  melting  sentiment  and  fiery  elan,  has  here  risen 
to  the  occasion.     There  is  a  passage  in  the  middle  of  the  song — 

*^  O  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart, 
Into  my  heart  and  my  blood," 

which  it  is  impossible  to  hear  without  fancying  it  sung  by  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves,  so  admirably  tenoresque  is  the  conception  of  the  phrase  in 
its  warmth  and  tenderness,  and  the  concluding  piu  vivace  con  anima, 
and  accelerando,  are  full  of  vigour  and  brilliancy  amounting  to  hravoura 
writing  in  the  last  few  bars. 

Let  the  white  horses  pass  with  flashing  wheels  and  white -favoured 
postillions.  Let  bachelors  yawn,  spinsters  sneer,  and  cynics  growl. 
For  our  parts,  we  prefer  to  "  Sing heigho,  young  maids  must  marry!  '■ 
In  conclusion,  as  critics  are  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
unless  they  find  fault  and  give  good  advice,  we  trust  the  following 
suggestions  will  be  accepted  as  a  feeble  attempt  to  acquit  ourselves  of 
the  above  conventional  duties  : — 1st,  then,  we  suggest  that  in  future 
editions  the  preface  be  left  out ;  2nd,  that  but  one  version  of  the 
songs  be  printed  instead  of  the  two  conflicting  versions  now  presented 
to  the  public  in  Mr.  Strahan*s  handsome  volume;  8rd,  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  prepare  some  music  for  the  beautiful  little  lyric  which  at 
present  stands  bereaved  of  its  melodious  counterpart ;  4th,  that  the 
British  public  buy  the  book. 

H.  B.  Haweis. 
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HINTS  TO  ARMY  REFORMERS. 

BY  A  STAFF-SERGEANT. 


Undeb  ordinary  circumstances  the  question  of  Army  Reform  could 
not  have  been  much  longer  delayed,  but  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  has  given  it  an  importance  and  significance  it  never  pos- 
sessed before. 

Without  pretending  to  enter  very  deeply  into  so  haclmeyed  a  sub- 
ject, let  us  ask  ourselves  three  plain  questions,  and  endeavour  to 
elicit  practical  answers : — ^What  do  we  want  ?  Why  do  we  want  it  ? 
How  are  we  to  get  it  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  most  noisy  declaimers  against  our 
present  military  system  do  not  know  what  they  want,  or,  at  least, 
what  the  country  requires. 

It  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  an  existing  evil  than  to  suggest 
a  feasible  remedy.  Our  insular  position,  and  our  vast  foreign  and 
colonial  possessions,  place  us  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  any 
other  nation,  and  it  is  idle  therefore  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  our  military  system  and  that  of  any  other  European  State. 

A  large  standing  army,  as  armies  are  reckoned  now-a-days,  is 
unnecessary  in  our  case  ;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of 
foreign  service  our  troops  have  to  perform,  a  short  service  system 
is  inexpedient,  if  not  impossible.  But  our  army  being  so  small, ^there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  our  having  a  thoroughly-organised  army 
of  reserve. 

Briefly,  then,  what  we  want  is : — A  small,  compact,  highly-trained 
army,  especially  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  departmental  corps. 
These  branches  of  the  army  should  be  considerably  increased, 
as  it  requires  more  time  to  make  them  efficient  than  it  does  to  turn 
out  infantry  flt  for  service.  We  should  also  have  an  administrative 
and  departmental  staff,  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  not  only 
of  the  regular  army,  but  of  our  army  of  reserve.  The  latter  should 
consist  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men,  trained  and  equipped, 
and  having  an  organised  transport,  commissariat,  and  ambulance, 
sufficient  to  enable  such  an  army  to  take  the  field  in  a  week  after  the 
first  note  of  alarm  has  been  sounded. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  question — ^Why  do 
we  want  such  an  army  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy.  We  have  possessions  in 
every  clime,  our  telegraph  wires  will  soon  encircle  the  globe,  our 
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ships  are  found  in  every  port,  our  merchants  in  every  mart  in  the 
v7orld.  The  possession  of  so  much  territory,  influence,  and  wealth,  may 
well  he  a  source  of  pride  and  congratulation;  while  our  military 
unpreparedness  to  protect  such  gigantic  interests,  or  even  to  guard 
our  own  homes,  must  he  a  source  of  regret  and  alarm  to  the  lover  of 
his  country.  The  fact  is,  we  have  become  so  rich  and  prosperous  as 
to  awaken  the  envy  of  other  nations ;  while  our  present  military 
organisation  and  resources  are  such  as  to  excite  their  contempt. 

Our  existence  as  a  first-rate  power  cannot  long  remain  unquestioned 
with  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  neighbours.  Oppor- 
tunities will  arise,  or  may  he  made,  to  give  practical  effect  to  such 
feelings ;  hence  the  need  of  military  reform. 

It  is  quite  true  that  England  has  no  frontiers  in  the  same  sense  as 
Belgium  or  Holland ;  but  even  those  who  advance  su«h  a  reason 
for  our  comparatively  helpless  condition,  must  admit  that,  wher- 
ever our  flag  floats  or  our  laws  and  authority  are  recognised,  is 
British  territory  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Yiewed  in  this  light, 
no  country  in  the  world  has  such  an  extended,  complicated,  and 
assailable  frontier  ;  and  surely  the  most  timid,  forbearing  Briton  would 
look  upon  the  capture  or  invasion  of  the  most  insignificant  of  our  pos- 
sessions as  an  invasion  of  British  territory,  and  resent  it  accordingly. 

But  leaving  such  a  contingency  out  of  the  question,  those  who 
consider  the  strip  of  sea  that  separates  us  from  the  continent  an 
adequate  protection  from  invasion,  must  have  strangely  misread 
history.  The  epochs  of  our  national  history  are  marked  by  succes- 
sive invasions,  and  the  population  of  these  islands  is  in  great  part 
the  offspring  of  successive  invaders.  Our  grandfathers  made  prepara- 
tions to  receive  an  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  land  on  our  shores, 
but  we  seem  to  think  such  preparation  unnecessary. 

Perhaps  many  people  believe  that  the  age  of  invasions  is  past, 
but  more  improbable  events  have  recently  happened,  and  it  is  too 
soon  to  trust  to  the  implicit  honour  and  good  intentions  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  have  only  to  look  around  us  to  see  how  unreal  is  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  how  unpractical  its  Christianity. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  that  grand  peaceful  idea  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  (a  prince  whose  ideas  were  in  advance  of  the  age),  a  palace 
sacred  to  art,  industry,  and  peace,  raised  its  glittering  front  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  sanguine  people  thought  the  Millennium  had  come.  What 
has  the  world  been  doing  since  ? 

Without  inquiring  too  minutely  into  the  doings  of  our  neighbours 
let  us  glance  briefly  at  our  own  warlike  achievements  during  the 
intervening  twenty  years.  At  least  ten  distinct  war  medals  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  British  army  for  active  service  against  an  enemy. 
This  is  quite  independent  of  the  Yictoria  Cross,  or  other  English 
or  foreign  decorations  that  may  have  been  given.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  on  an  average  every  two 
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years  since  the  advent  of  the  supposed  Millennium,  besides  smaller  dis- 
turbances not  considered  worthy  of  commemoration. 

And  who  can  say  that  the  aspect  of  the  world  is  more  hopeful  or 
peaceful  in  '71  than  it  was  in  '51  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  still 
many  unsolved  knotty  questions  that  may  have  to  be  cut  by  the 
sword.  The  rapid  advance  in  mechanical  and  scientific  knowledge 
has  only  tended  to  make  war  more  deadly,  and  to  reduce  wholesale 
slaughter  to  an  exact  science.  Under  such  circumstances,  those  who 
preach  peace  and  disarmament  may  be  thoroughly  well-meaning  and 
in  earnest,  but  are  neither  prudent  nor  far-seeing. 

England  is  like  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  grown-up,  and 
growing-up,  children,  to  whom  her  honour  and  good  name  are  dear 
as  that  of  a  parent  should  be,  and  to  whom  any  national  reverse 
would  be  bitter  and  painful.  Supposing  it  possible  that  England  could 
be  brought  so  low  as  unhappy  France  is  at  the  present  moment,  what 
a  legacy  of  shame  and  dishonour  would  be  thus  bequeathed  to  those 
young  nations  who  are  members  of  the  great  English  family,  and  who 
are  proud  of  our  common  origin  and  history  1 

Again,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  national  disaster  on 
those  alien  races  who  are  ruled  by  us,  and  who  perhaps  fear  us  more 
than  they  love  us  ?    It  is  not  necessary  to  answer  the  question. 

But  it  is  needless  to  adduce  more  arguments  in  favour  of  our  instant 
attention  to  the  important  question  of  our  national  security.  In  these 
days  it  is  hard  to  say  who  are  our  friends  and  who  are  our  foes ;  but 
friends  and  foes  alike  are  well  aware  of  our  unprepared  condition. 
For  it  would  seem  that  even  those  who  have  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  their  keeping  do  not  thoroughly  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

It  is  folly  to  use  big  words  in  the  counsels  of  Europe  if  we 
are  not  prepared  to  uphold  them  by  decided  action;  such  conduct 
will  only  increase  the  contempt  with  which  our  European  neighbours 
are  beginning  to  regard  us.  We  need  not  pause  to  ask  who  is  to 
blame  for  our  present  state  of  military  weakness  and  insecurity.  We 
are  all  to  blame  more  or  less.  In  these  days  of  universal  tax-paying 
any  plan  to  save  our  pockets  was  only  too  readily  listened  to,  and  a 
&lse,  spurious  economy,  which  promised  to  give  a  trifling*  balance  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  national  ledger,  was  too  eagerly  accepted.  But 
the  present  is  no  time  for  mutual  recrimination,  nor  should  the  subject 
be  made  a  party  question.  The  danger  is  great  and  pressing ;  we 
should  lay  aside  all  minor  disputes,  and  face  it  as  Englishmen  are 
wont  to  face  a  danger  or  a  difficulty — calmly,  firmly,  and  earnestly. 
If  we  do  so  at  once,  we  may  regain  the  esteem  of  our  friends  and  the 
respect  of  our  enemies.  If  we  do  not,  we  may  have  bitter  cause  to 
regret  our  dream  of  fancied  security. 

Although  our  military  organisation  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  our 
possible  requirements,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  our  fleet 
remains.  It  must  always  be  regarded  as  our  first  line  of  defencfiw  In  the 
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event  of  a  war,  however,  there  would  be  so  many  demands  on  the  fleet 
that  its  insafficiency  would  be  discovered  when  too  late.  Any  scheme 
for  placing  oar  military  resources  on  a  safe  footing  will  be  only  a  half 
measure  if  the  navy  be  neglected,  and  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  subject  seem  to  consider  that  the  navy,  not  less  than  the  army, 
requires  serious  attention.  Fortunately  the  intelligent  public  opinion 
of  the  country  is  at  length  aware  of  the  necessity  for  action,  and  most 
people  are  prepared  to  say — Why  we  want  an  ef&cient  army  not  less 
than  an  army  of  reserve. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  question — How  are 
we  to  get  these  ? 

Having  on  two  previous  occasions  endeavoured  to  show  why  the 
army  was  unpopular,  and  how  to  remove  that  unpopularity,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  subject  here. 

There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  we  cannot  get  men  of 
the  proper  stamp  in  sufficient  numbers  to  recruit  the  army.  In  a 
time  of  peace  our  system  of  recruiting  has  broken  down ;  it  is  need- 
less to  speculate  what  would  be  the  result  in  time  of  war.  To 
remedy  ihis  pressing  want,  some  strange  expedients  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  most  absurd,  and  as  far  as  the  army  is  concerned  the 
most  insulting  of  these,  has  been  the  proposal  to  draft  able-bodied 
criminals  into  the  army  against  their  will. 

That  such  a  proposal  should  have  been  made  is  not  surprising ; 
but  that  it  should  have  been  seriously  considered  or  noticed  either 
by  the  press  or  the  people,  is  alike  painful  and  suggestive.  We 
must  have  sunk  very  low  if  we  are  compelled  to  entrust  to  the 
keeping  of  Bill  Sykes  and  Go.  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation. 
And  yet  our  want  of  men  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  as  has  been 
truly  said,  we  want  organisation  rather  than  men.  Our  regulars, 
militia,  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  volunteers,  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million ;  these  are  all  trained  men,  more  or  less, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  a  volunteer.  No  nation  in  the  world  can 
make  such  a  statement ;  and  it  is  evident  there  must  be  much  latent 
military  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  patriotism,  in  our  constitution,  after 
all.  The  regular  army  has  been  snubbed  and  insulted,  the  militia 
and  volunteers  have  been  ridiculed  and  laughed  at,  besides  having 
been  neglected  by  the  authorities;  such  treatment,  however,  is 
beginning  to  tell,  and  men  are  becoming  more  unwilling  to  serve. 

We  want  a  military  reformer  who  has  sufficient  energy  and  ability 
to  overhaul  our  whole  military  system,  and  to  give  us  an  efficient, 
intelligent,  contented  army,  and  a  real  organised  army  of  reserve. 
The  task  will  be  Herculean.     But  where  is  Hercules  ? 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  men 
for  the  regular  army.  There  are  only  two  ways  to  overcome  this — 
either  hold  out  sufficient  inducements,  and  make  the  army  a  desirable 
profession  for  the  stamp  of  men  we  require,  or  have  compulsory 
service  in  its  ranks.  « 
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The  first  of  these  courses  is  the  most  preferable,  and  will  be  found 
most  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  the  country ; 
but  it  will  entail  some  additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  thq  State. 
Those  who  grumble  at  our  expensive  military  system,  forget  that  we 
pay  volunteers  to  perform  arduous  and  exceptional  duties,  while  in 
other  countries  the  citizens  are  compelled  to  perform  these  for  a 
nominal  reward.  It  is  doubtful  if  our  grumbling  tax-payers  would 
be  long  satisfied  with  the  decreased  expenditure  in  our  army  estimates, 
which  the  introduction  of  the  Prussian  system  of  conscription  would 
produce. 

There  is  little  fear  that  the  number  of  volunteers  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  regular  army  can  be  got  if  we  treat  them  with  that  con- 
sideration, and  hold  out  to  them  such  rewards  as  intelligent  men, 
who  have  voluntarily  embraced  a  hazardous  and  arduous  profession, 
have  a  right  to  receive  and  expect.  If  people  who  are  averse  to 
soldiering  want  to  be  exempt  from  actual  military  service,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  the  indulgence ;  for  it  is  one. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration,  as  an  assured 
prospect  of  ultimate  advancement  and  more  considerate  treatment, 
from  his  military  superiors  and  from  the  public,  that  a  soldier  should 
have,  in  order  to  make  his  profession  really  desirable.  By  these 
remarks  it  is  not  meant  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  military  autho- 
rities regarding  their  treatment  of  soldiers  generally.  To  uphold  and 
carry  out  the  law  as  he  finds  it,  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  from 
the  general  to  the  drummer-boy.  It  is  rather  a  considerable  modi- 
fication of  existing  military  rules  and  regulations  that  is  hinted  at. 

The  popularity  of  the  service  might  be  vastiy  increased  by  the 
amendment  and  modification  of  many  existing  military  regulations, 
which  press  very  hard  on  intelligent  men,  without  any  compensat- 
ing benefit. 

Many  of  these  regulations  come  under  the  head  '^  Garrison  Begu- 
lations,"  '^Begimental  Standing  Orders,'*  &c.,  and  are  consequentiy 
only  local  and  particular  in  their  application.  As  a  rule  these  regula- 
tions and  rules  have  been  framed  years  ago  by  rigid  disciplinarians  of 
the  old  school;  and,  although  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
slightly  modified*  they  are  still  far  from  being  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  or  instincts  of  the  age.  It  is  true  such  regulations  and 
orders  are  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  *' Queen's  Regu- 
lations ; "  but  a  minute  examination  of  some  of  them  would  disclose 
considerable  discrepancy;  even  the  latter — with  deference,  be  it 
said — might  be  slightiy  modified,  without  endangering  the  safety  or 
discipline  of  the  army. 

Sorely  no  one  will  assert  that  a  soldier  is  made  more  efficient  by 
being  sent  to  bed  in  winter  at  nine  p.m.,  whether  he  wishes  it  or 
not ;  or,  as  is  the  case  in  some  regiments,  by  being  prevented  from 
going  to  bed  before  that  hour,  even  if  he  should  be  tired  or  ailing. 

So  far  are  these  petty  restrictions  carried  in  some  corps,  that  the 
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men  are  compelled  to  make  np  their  beds  in  snch  a  manner  that  they 
can  neither  sit  on  their  cots  nor  lean  against  their  folded  bedding. 
Officers,  and  the  superior  grades  of  non-commissioned  officers,  have 
quarters  of  their  own,  and  messes,  where,  during  hours  of  relaxation, 
they  can  assume  an  inclined  or  horizontal  position,  as  suits  their 
fancy  ;  and  it  seems  hard  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  withheld 
from  the  rank  and  file. 

Permission  to  wear  plain  clothes  when  on  leave  or  furlough  is 
another  indulgence  which  is  rigorously  withheld  from  all  ranks, 
except  certain  non-commissioned  officers,  to  whom  it  is  sometimes 
accorded  as  a  special  favour.  Men  on  furlough,  however,  frequently 
do  wear  plain  clothes,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  (not  always 
complimentary)  which  a  man  in  uniform  is  sure  to  attract.  Their 
doing  so  is  a  crime,  which  could  be  punished  by  a  lengthened  term 
of  imprisonment,  and  by  branding  the  offender  with  the  letter  *'  D," 
as  in  a  case  of  desertion.  The  best  way  to  stop  this  crime  is  to 
abolish  the  law  that  makes  it  one. 

The  amount  of  needless  duty  soldiers  have  frequently  to  perform 
is  a  real  hardship,  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  made.  It  is  a  positive 
fact,  that  sentinels  are  frequently  posted  in  positions  where  they 
are  quite  useless,  and  for  no  apparent  reason,  except  that  a  sentry- 
box  has  stood  there  from  time  immemorial.  When  the  Lieut.- 
General  who  lately  commanded  the  troops  at  Aldershot  assumed  the 
command  there,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  abolish  every  useless 
sentinel's  post  in  camp,  thereby  giving  the  men  several  more  '^  nights 
in  bed,"  and  thus  adding  materially  to  their  heallth  and  comfort. 
No  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  when  he  lately  gave  over  the 
command  to  his  successor  not  one  of  the  iron  churches  or  wooden 
huts  was  missing. 

This  consideration  for  the  individual  interests  of  the  men,  instead 
of  undermining  discipline  or  impairing  efficiency,  has  quite  the  con- 
trary effect,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  incidents  are 
not  more  numerous. 

At  present  a  great  gulf  separates  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
Army.  Each  class  lives  in  a  world  of  its  own,  and  has  no  feelings, 
thoughts,  or  aspirations  in  common ;  while  many  worthy  officers  of 
the  old  school  would  look  upon  any  effort  to  bridge  over  that  gulf  as 
a  serious  attempt  to  undermine  the  British  Constitution.  Nor  does 
this  attempt  at  isolation  of  classes  end  here.  In  the  same  manner 
it  has  been  attempted  to  separate  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Of  course,  this  is  so  far  necessary ;  but  it  may  be  carried 
too  far.  The  object  of  thus  separating  the  different  grades  of  the 
army  has  been  to  inspire  a  salutary  respect  in  each  grade  for  their 
immediate  superiors.  There  are  other  means  of  inspiring  respect, 
however,  besides  isolation. 

The  best  interests  of  the  service  would  gain  by  a  little  more 
rapprochement  between  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men. 
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Each  should  feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  an  honourable  profession, 
and  endeavour  to  perform  his  duty  in  a  becoming  spirit.  Officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  should  command  respect  and  obedi- 
ence, in  virtue  of  their  professional  knowledge  and  personal  character, 
as  well  as  of  their  official  position.  But  unless  men  of  good  character 
and  fair  education  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  service,  it  is  idle  to 
hope  for  such  a  desirable  state  of  things. 

Men  of  superior  mental  and  physical  qualifications  are  now  more 
than  ever  wanted  in  the  service ;  one  reason  why  this  should  be  so  is 
very  likely  to  escape  notice.  The  British  soldier  when  on  foreign 
service  meets  with  representatives  of  almost  every  race  under  the 
sun,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  individual  Englishman  who, 
as  a  soldier,  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  these  races,  should 
possess  those  characteristics  which  have  hitherto  commanded  the 
respect  and  admiration  alike  of  friends  and  foes.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  regard  to  Oriental  races,  as  to  our  prestige  rather  than 
to  our  numbers  do  we  owe  the  vast  influence  and  authority  we 
exercise  in  the  East. 

In  the  consideration  of  our  Indian  military  affairs,  there  is  one 
subject  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  this  is  the  steady  advance 
of  Bussia  to  our  Indian  frontier.  Bussia  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  innocent  of  any  design  on  our  Indian  empire,  but  just  as  two 
planets,  when  they  come  within  a  certain  distance,  have  a  disturbing 
influence  on  each  other,  so  will  the  presence  of  Bussia,  even  north 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  have  a  perceptible  efiect  on  the  flckle 
intriguing  minds  of  our  dusky  fellow- subjects.  The  advance  of  that 
power  is  known  and  commented  upon  in  every  bazaar  in  India ;  and 
in  the  event  of  our  being  engaged  in  a  European  war,  we  could  not 
even  partially  lessen  our  army  there,  without  great  risk. 

How  to  get  an  army  of  reserve  is  the  problem  of  the  hour,  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  an  organised  system  of  compulsory  military 
training.  There  is  now  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  War  Minister  to 
achieve  distinction,  and  render  the  country  safe  and  satisfied,  if  he 
would  only  go  boldly  to  work  and  bring  in  a  Bill  to  render  physical 
education  or  military  training  (for  the  terms  are  convertible)  compul- 
sory. It  is  easy  to  understand  why  any  public  man,  much  less  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  should  hesitate  to  take  such  a  step,  as  it  would  be  a 
crucial  test  of  his  ability  and  popularity.  But  it  must  be  taken  by 
some  one,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the  country  such  a  measure 
would  be  sure  to  pass. 

Such  an  act  need  entail  no  hardship  on  any  one,  and  individually 
the  men  so  trained  would  benefit  by  it.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  this 
step  would  be  a  retrograde  one,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  nation 
can  be  retrograding  when  taking  the  precautionary  measures  that  an 
individual  citizen  would  take  under  similar  circumstances  ;  rather 
let  us  call  it  an  act  of  national  prudence. 

We  do  not  want  to  turn  England  into  a  vast  camp.  ^^Ji^erwise 
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interfere  with  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  or  to  live  in  a  state  of 
armed  peace  ;  but  we  do  want  a  sufficient  number  of  citizen  soldiers, 
with  a  practical  working  organisation  that  would  make  them  a  match 
for  all  comers.  There  is  everything  to  encourage  the  reformer  who 
will  have  the  boldness  to  grapple  with  the  subject,  and  make  us  strong 
in  spite  of  ourselves. 

As  has  been  said  already,  the  fact  of  our  having  something  like 
half  a  million  of  men  who  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  a  military 
training,  is  a  proof  that  public  spirit  is  not  wanting. 

Again,  only  last  session  our  legislators  encroached  so  far  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  as  to  ordain  that  henceforth  no  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  bring  up  his  children  in  debasing  ignorance.  This  time- 
honoured  privilege  has  been  surrendered  without  a  murmur.  Now, 
by  way  of  a  sequel  to  the  Education  Bill,  we  want  another  enforcing 
physical  education ;  we  must  follow  the  example  of  our  oldest  uni- 
versities, and  make  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  muscle  go  together. 
A  system  of  combined  military  and  gymnastic  training  would  be  an 
advantage  to  all  who  participated  in  it.  It  would  help  to  eradicate 
the  loutishness  of  the  agriculturalist,  and  improve  the  physique  of  the 
sedentary  citizen. 

In  bringing  these  hints  on  army  reform  to  a  close,  a  few  words  may 
be  permitted  on  the  **  purchase  system." 

It  is  a  peculiarly  British  institution,  and  of  considerable  antiquity, 
as  it  existed  in  a  modified  form  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  although 
it  was  subsequently  suppressed,  it  has  had  vitality  enough  to  survive 
till  the  present.  A  system  of  purchasing  promotion  is  alike  at  vari- 
ance with  the  custom  of  foreign  armies  and  with  our  own  instincts  in 
regard  to  other  professions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  service  suffer  by  its  continuance. 

The  simple  fact  of  allowing  a  few  thousand  young  gentlemen  who 
have  more  money  than  brains,  or  having  brains  are  too  idle  to  use 
them,  to  join  the  service  for  a  few  years  where  perforce  they  must 
learn  the  rudiments  of  a  military  education,  would  be  in  itself  a  harm- 
less proceeding  if  the  mischief  ended  here.  But  as  long  as  such  a 
system  lasts,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  officers  will  take  seriously 
to  the  study  of  their  profession.  Indeed,  to  those  who  are  rich  the 
army  is  more  of  an  amusement  than  a  profession  ;  such  men  merely 
remain  in  it  long  enough  to  purchase  a  captaincy,  majority,  or 
colonelcy,  when  they  marry  or  retire,  or  perhaps  marry  and  retire. 

And  when  such  officers  sell  out,  only  those  able  to  **  shell  out " 
can  hope  to  succeed  them.  Thus  the  poor  officer,  however  zealous 
or  attached  to  his  profession  he  may  be,  becomes  at  length  weary 
and  disgusted ;  for  he  finds  that  to  him  the  army  is  a  sort  of  tread- 
mill, in  which,  let  him  strive  how  he  may,  he  can  never  ascend. 

Gentlemen  of  fortune  who  merely  come  into  the  service  for  their 
own  convenience,  too  often  set  a  bad  example  to  young  officers  of 
limited  means,  by  their  profuse  expenditure,  extravagant  1 
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inattention  to  the  details  of  their  profession  ;  the  attempt  of  the 
latter  to  follow  such  examples  too  frequently  leads  to  their  profes- 
sional ruin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  junior  ranks  of  commissioned 
officers  are  most  inadequately  paid ;  to  wealthy  men  this  is  of  no 
importance,  but  if  the  purchase  system  is  to  be  abolished,  a  sub- 
altern's pay  must  be  raised,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  live  decently  on  it. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  pay  to  meet  their  wants,  is  the  principal 
reason  why  eligible  non-commissioned  officers  are  so  little  anxious 
for  a  commission ;  in  their  case  it  would  very  often  be  like  the  gift  of 
the  white  elephant.  Non-commissioned  officers  might,  however,  be 
appointed  subaltern  officers  in  the  reserve  forces  with  great  benefit  to 
the  service.  If  our  reserve  army  is  to  assume  any  coherence  and 
vitality,  those  dummy  volunteer  officers,  who  are  such  only  in  virtue 
of  their  social  position,  must  either  become  qualified  or  resign,  while 
lords-lieutenant  of  counties  must  surrender  the  patronage  which  it  is 
no  longer  expedient  they  should  enjoy. 

It  has  been  hinted  in  certain  quarters  that  the  commander-in-chiefs 
lengthened  reign  at  the  Horse  Guards  is  to  be  called  in  question. 
Civilians  differ  in  their  estimate  of  his  qualifications  for  the  office  he 
holds,  but  in  the  army  there  is  only  one  opinion  as  to  his  fitness  and 
ability.  The  universal  respect  and  esteem  in  which  His  Royal  High- 
ness is  held  by  all  ranks  in  the  army,  and  its  high  state  of  discipline, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty.  And 
that  he  may  long  continue  at  the  head  of  the  British  Army  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  those  serving  in  its  ranks. 


TO  THE  TIBER, 

ON   ITS   LATE   INUNDATION   OF   ROME. 


Well  done,  old  Flood,  that,  hiding  a  clear  eye 
Beneath  thy  yellow  veil,  dost  wend  among 
Those  epic  hills  and  dales  of  seven-topp'd  song, 

To  keep  watch  on  the  stone  eternity 

Whereof  the  mortal  tenants  die  and  die ; 
One  more  is  gone,  the  deadliest  of  the  long 
Line,  the  foul  vast  of  whose  unmeasured  wrong 

Trined  to  its  summit  in.  the  triple  Lie 

Of  that  thrice-cursed  Crown.     And  thou,  brav6  flood, 
Enterest  a  thousand  years  of  carrion 
To  swill  away  the  deeps  of  dung  and  blood, 

And  drown  the  garbaged  tribes  that  stank  thereon, 
That  so,  at  least,  the  new  investiture 
Be  on  clean  threshold  and  a  hearth-stone  pure. 

Sydney  Dobell. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

AMONG   THE   MOUNTAINS. 

One  snmmer  morning,  we  all  got  up  very  early,  except  Charley, 
who  was  unfit  for  the  exertion,  to  have  a  ramhle  in  the  mountains, 
and  see  the  sun  rise.  The  fresh  friendly  air,  full  of  promise, 
greeting  us  the  moment  we  crossed  the  threshold  ;  the  calm  light 
which  without  visible  source,  lay  dream-like  on  the  hills ;  the  brighter 
space  in  the  sky  whence  ere  long  the  spring  of  glory  would  burst 
forth  triumphant ;  the  dull  white  of  the  snow-peaks,  dwelling  so  awful 
and  lonely  in  the  mid  heavens,  as  if  nothing  should  ever  comfort  them 
or  make  them  acknowledge  the  valleys  below ;  the  sense  of  adventure 
with  which  we  climbed  the  nearer  heights  as  familiar  to  our  feet  on 
ordinary  days  as  the  stairs  to  our  bedrooms ;  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  known  regions  behind  us,  and  the  dawning  sense  of  the 
illimitable  and  awful,  folding  in  its  bosom  the  homely  and  familiar — 
combined  to  produce  an  impression  which  has  never  faded.  The 
sun  rose  in  splendour,  as  if  nothing  more  should  hide  in  the  darkness 
for  ever ;  and  yet  with  the  Hght  came  a  fresh  sense  of  mystery,  for 
now  that  which  had  appeared  smooth,  was  all  broken  and  mottled 
with  shadows  innumerable.  Again  and  again  I  found  myself  standing 
still  to  gaze  in  a  rapture  of  delight  which  t  can  only  recall,  not  express ; 
again  and  again  was  I  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  master  in  front, 
shouting  to  me  to  come  on,  and  warning  me  of  the  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  again  and  again  I  obeyed,  but 
without  any  perception  of  the  peril. 

The  intention  was  to  cross  the  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  Lauter- 
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bninnen,  not  however  by  the  path  now  so  well  known,  bnt  by  another 
way,  hardly  a  path,  with  which  the  master  and  some  of  the  boys  were 
familiar  enough.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  anything  like  real 
climbing.  As  we  passed  rapidly  over  a  moorland  space,  broken  with 
huge  knolls  and  solitary  rocks,  something  hurt  my  foot,  and  taking 
off  my  shoo,  I  fonnd  that  a  small  chiropodical  operation  was  neces- 
sary, which  involved  the  use  of  my  knife.  It  slipped,  and  cut  my 
foot,  and  I  bound  the  wound  with  a  strip  from  my  pocket-handker- 
chief. When  I  got  up,  I  found  that  my  companions  had  disappeared. 
This  gave  me  little  trouble  at  the  moment,  for  I  had  no  doubt  of 
speedily  overtaking  them ;  and  I  set  out  briskly  in  the  direction, 
as  I  supposed,  in  which  we  had  been  going.  But  I  presume 
that  instead  of  following  them,  I  began  at  once  to  increase  the 
distance  between  us.  At  all  events,  I  had  not  gone  &r  before  a 
pang  of  fear  shot  through  me — the  first  awaking  doubt.  I  called — 
louder — and  louder  yet ;  but  there  was  no  response,  and  I  knew  I  was 
alone. 

Invaded  by  sudden  despair,  I  sat  down,  and  for  a  moment  did  not 
even  think.  All  at  once  I  became  aware  of  the  abysses  which  sur- 
rounded the  throne  of  my  isolation.  Behind  me  the  broken  ground 
rose  to  an  unseen  height,  and  before  me  it  sloped  gently  downwards, 
without  a  break  to  the  eye,  yet  I  felt  as  if,  should  I  make'  one  waver- 
ing movement,  I  must  fall  down  one  of  the  frightful  precipices  which 
Mr.  Forest  had  told  me  as  a  warning,  lay  all  about  us.  I  actually 
clung  to  the  stone  upon  which  I  sat,  although  I  could  not  have  been 
in  more  absolute  safety  for  the  moment  had  I  been  dreaming  in  bed. 
The  old  fear  had  returned  upon  me,  with  a  tenfold  feeling  of  reality 
behind  it.  I  presume  it  is  so  all  through  life :  it  is  not  what  is, 
but  what  may  be,  that  oftenest  blanches  tiie  cheek  and  paralyses  the 
limbs ;  and  oftenest  gives  rise  to  that  sense  of  the  need  of  a  God 
which  we  are  told  nowadays  is  a  superstition,  and  which  he  whom 
we  call  the  Saviour  acknowledged  and  justified  in  telling  us  to  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  inasmuch  as  God  took  thought  for  it. 
I  strove  to  master  my  dismay,  and  forced  myself  to  get  up  and  run 
about ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fear  had  withdrawn  into  the  back- 
ground, and  I  felt  no  longer  an  unseen  force  dragging  me  towards  a 
frightful  gulf.  But  it  was  replaced  by  a  more  spiritual  horror.  The 
sense  of  loneliness  seized  upon  me,  and  the  first  sense  of  absolute 
loneliness  is  awful.  Independent  as  a  man  may  &ncy  himself  in  the 
heart  of  a  world  of  men,  he  has  only  to  be  convinced  that  there  is 
neither  voice  nor  hearing,  to  know  that  the  face  from  which  he 
most  recoils,  is  of  a.  kind  essential  to  his  very  soul.  Space  is  not 
room ;  and  when  we  complain  of  the  overcrowding  of  our  fellows,  we 
are  thankless  for  that  which  comforts  us  the  most,  and  desire  its 
absence  injgnorance  of  our  deepest  nature. 
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Not  even  a  bird  broke  the  silence.  It  lay  upon  my  soul  as  the  sky 
and  the  sea  lay  upon  the  weary  eye  of  the  ancient  mariner.  It  is 
nseless  to  attempt  to  convey  the  impression  of  my  misery.  It  was 
not  yet  the  fear  of  death,  or  of  hunger  or  thirst,  for  I  had  as  yet 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  lonelinesses  that  lie  in  a  mountain  land  : 
it  was  simply  the  being  alone,  with  no  ear  to  hear  and  no  voice  to 
answer  me — a  torture  to  which  the  soul  is  liable  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  made  to  be  alone,  yea,  I  think,  I  hope,  never 
can  be  alone ;  for  that  which  could  be  fact  could  not  be  such  horror. 
Essential  horror  springs  from  an  idea  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the 
thinker,  and  which  therefore  in  reality  could  not  be. 

My  agony  rose  and  rose  with  every  moment  of  silence.  But -when 
it  reached  its  height,  and  when,  to  save  myself  from  bursting  into 
tears,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  began  gnawing  at  the  plants 
about  me — then  first  came  help :  I  had  a  certain  experience,  as  the 
Puritans  might  have  called  it.  I  fear  to  build  any  definite  conclu- 
sions upon  it,  from  the  dread  of  fanaticism  and  the  danger  of  attri- 
buting a  merely  physical  effect  to  a  spiritual  cause.  But  are  matter 
and  spirit  so  far  asunder  ?  It  is  my  will  moves  my  arm,  whatever 
first  moves  my  will.  Besides,  I  do  not  understand  how,  except 
another  influence  came  into  operation,  the  extreme  of  misery  and 
depression  should  work  round  into  such  a  change  as  I  have  to  record. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the  change.  The  silence  was 
crushing  or  rather  sucking  my  life  out  of  me — up  into  its  own  empty 
gulfs.  The  horror  of  the  great  stillness  was  growing  deathly,  when 
all  at  once,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  with  a  sense  of  power  and  confidence 
I  had  never  had  before.  It  was  as  if  something  divine  within  me 
awoke  to  out&ce  the  desolation.  I  felt  that  it  was  time  to  act,  and 
that  I  could  act.  There  is  no  cure  for  terror  like  action  :  in  a  few 
moments  I  could  have  approached  the  verge  of  any  precipice — at 
least  without  abject  fear.  The  silence — no  longer  a  horrible  vacancy 
— appeared  to  tremble  with  unuttered  thinkings.  The  manhood 
within  me  was  alive  and  awake.  I  could  not  recognize  a  single  land- 
mark, or  discover  the  least  vestige  of  a  path.  I  knew  upon  which 
hand  the  sun  was  when  we  started ;  and  took  my  way  with  the  sun 
on  the  other  side.     But  a  cloud  had  already  come  over  him. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  saw  in  front  of  me,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  little  hillock,  something  like  the  pale  blue  gray  fog  that  broods 
over  a  mountain  lake.  I  ascended  the  hillock,  and  started  back  with 
a  cry  of  dismay  :  I  was  on  the  very  verge  of  an  awful  gulf.  When  I 
think  of  it,  I  marvel  yet  that  I  did  not  lose  my  self-possession  alto- 
gether. I  only  turned  and  strode  in  the  other  direction — the  faster 
for  the  fear.  But  I  dared  not  run,  for  I  was  haunted  by  precipices. 
Over  every  height,  every  mound,  one  might  be  lying— a  trap  for  my 
destruction.     I  no  longer  looked  out  in  the  hope  of  recognizing  some 
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featare  of  the  country ;  I  could  only  regard  the  ground  before  mo, 
lest  at  any  step  I  might  come  upon  an  abyss. 

I  had  not  walked  far  before  the  air  began  to  grow  dark.  I  glanced 
again  at  the  sun.  The  clouds  had  gathered  thick  about  him.  Sud- 
denly a  mountain  wind  blew  cold  in  my  face.  I  never  yet  can  read 
that  sonnet  of  Shakspere's, — 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  &x)m  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 

Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace, — 

without  recalling  the  gladness  when  I  started  from  home  and  the 
misery  that  so  soon  followed.  But  my  new  spirits  did  not  yet  give 
way.  I  trudged  on.  The  wind  increased,  and  in  it  came  by  and  by 
the  trailing  skirts  of  a  cloud.  In  a  few  moments  more  I  was  wrapped 
in  mist.  It  was  as  if  the  gulf  from  which  I  had  just  escaped  had 
sent  up  its  indwelling  demon  of  fog  to  follow  and  overtake  me.  I 
dared  hardly  go  on  even  with  the  greatest  circumspection.  As  I  grew 
colder,  my  courage  declined.  The  mist  wetted  my  face  and  sank 
through  my  clothes,  and  I  began  to  feel  very  wretched.  I  sat  down, 
not  merely  from  dread  of  the  precipices,  but  to  reserve  my  walking 
powers  when  the  mist  should  withdraw.  I  began  to  shiver,  and  was 
getting  utterly  hopeless  and  miserable  when  the  fog  lifted  a  little, 
and  I  saw  what  seemed  a  great  rock  near  me.  I  crept  towards  it. 
Almost  suddenly  it  dwindled,  and  I  found  but  a  stone,  yet  one  large 
enough  to  afford  me  some  shelter.  I  went  to  the  leeward  side  of  it, 
and  nestled  at  its  foot.  The  mist  again  sank  and  the, wind  blew 
stronger,  but  I  was  in  comparative  comfort,  partly  because  my  imagi- 
nation was  wearied.     I  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  stifif  with  cold.  Rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  I  was 
wet  to  the  skin ;  but  the  mist  was  much  thinner,  and  I  could  see 
a  good  way.  For  a  while  I  was  very  heartless,  what  with  the  stiff- 
ness, and  the  fear  of  having  to  spend  the  night  on  the  mountains.  I 
was  hungry  too,  not  with  the  appetite  of  desire  but  of  need.  The 
worst  was  that  I  had  no  idea  in  what  direction  I  ought  to  go.  Down- 
wards lay  precipices — upwards  lay  the  surer  loneliness.  I  knelt,  and 
prayed  the  God  who  dwelt  in  the  silence  to  help  me ;  then  strode 
away  I  knew  not  whither — up  the  hill  in  the  faint  hope  of  discovering 
some  sign  to  direct  me.  As  I  climbed  the  hill  rose.  When  I  sur- 
mounted what  had  seemed  the  highest  point,  away  beyond  rose 
another.  But  the  slopes  were  not  over  steep,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
on  pretty  fast.     The  wind  being  behind  me,  I  hoped  for  some  shelter 
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over  the  highest  brow,  but  that,  for  anything  I  knew,  might  be  miles 
away  in  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow. 

I  had  been  walking  I  should  think  about  an  hour,  when  the  mist 
broke  away  from  around  me,  and  the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of 
dull  orange  and  gold,  shone  out  upon  the  wet  hill.  It  was  like  a 
promise  of  safety,  and  woke  in  me  courage  to  climb  the  steep  and 
crumbling  slope  which  now  lay  before  me.  But  the  fear  returned. 
People  had  died  in  the  mountains  of  hunger,  and  I  began  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  meet  the  worst.  I  had  not  learned  that  the  approach  of 
any  fate  is  just  the  preparation  for  that  fate.  I  troubled  myself  with 
the  care  of  that  which  was  not  impending  over  me.  I  tried  to  con- 
template the  death-struggle  with  equanimity,  but  could  not.  Had  I 
been  wearier  and  fainter,  it  would  have  appeared  less  dreadful. 
Then,  in  the  horror  of  the  slow  death  of  hunger,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  that  which  had  been  the  special  horror  of  my  childish 
dreams  returned  upon  me  changed  into  a  thought  of  comfort :  I 
could,  ere  my  strength  failed  me  utterly,  seek  the  verge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, lie  down  there,  and  when  the  suffering  grew  strong  enough 
to  give  me  courage,  roll  myself  over  the  edge,  and  cut  short  the 
agony. 

At  length  I  gained  the  brow  of  the  height,  and  at  last  the  ground 
sank  beyond.  There  was  no  precipice  to  terrify,  only  a  somewhat 
steep  descent  into  a  valley  large  and  wide.  But  what  a  vision  arose 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  valley  i — an  upright  wilderness  of  rocks, 
slopes,  precipices,  snow,  glaciers,  avalanches  !  Weary  and  faint  as 
I  was,  I  was  filled  with  a  glorious  *awe,  the  terror  of  which  was 
the  opposite  of  fear,  for  it  lifted  instead  of  debasing  the  soul.  Not 
a  pine-tree  softened  the  haggard  waste  ;  not  a  single  stray  sheep  of 
the  wind's  flock,  drew  one  trail  of  its  thin-drawn  wool  behind  it ; 
all  was  hard  and  bare.  The  glaciers  lay  like  the  skins  of  cruel 
beasts,  with  the  green  veins  yet  visible,  nailed  to  the  rocks  to  harden 
in  the  sun  ;  and  the  little  streams  which  ran  down  from  their  claws 
looked  hke  the  knife-blades  they  are,  keen  and  hard  and  shining,  saw- 
ing away  at  the  bones  of  the  old  mountain.  But  although  the 
mountain  looked  so  silent,  there  came  from  it  every  now  and  then,  a 
thunderous  sound.  At  first  I  could  not  think  what  it  was,  but  gazing 
at  its  surface  more  steadily,  upon  the  face  of  a  slope  I  caught  sight  of 
what  seemed  a  larger  stream  than  any  of  the  rest ;  but  it  soon  ceased  . 
to  flow,  and  after  came  the  thunder  of  its  fall :  it  teas  a  stream,  but 
a  solid  one — an  avalanche.  Away  up  in  the  air  the  huge  snow- 
summit  glittered  in  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun.  I  was  gazing 
on  the  Maiden  in  one  of  her  most  savage  moods — or  to  speak  prose 
— I  was  regarding  one  of  the  wildest  aspects  of  the  many-sided 
Jungfrau. 

Half  way  down  the  hill,  almost  right  under  my  feet,  rose  a  slender 
column  of  smoke,  I  could  not  see  whence.     I  hastened  towards  it, 
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feeling  as  strong  as  when  I  started  in  the  morning.  I  zig-zagged 
down  the  slope,  for  it  was  steep  and  slippery  with  grass,  and  arrived 
at  length  at  a  good-sized  cottage,  which  faced  the  Jnngfran.  It 
was  bnilt  of  great  logs  laid  horizontally  one  above  the  other,  all 
with  notches  half  through  near  the  end,  by  which  notches,  lying 
into  each  other,  the  sides  of  the  house  were  held  together  at  the 
comers.  I  soon  saw  it  must  be  a  sort  of  roadside  inn.  There  was 
no  one  about  the  place,  but  passing  through  a  dark  vestibule,  in 
which  were  stores  of  fodder  and  various  utensils,  I  came  to  a  room  in 
which  sat  a  mother  and  her  daughter,  the  former  spinning,  the  latter 
making  lace  on  a  pillow.  In  at  the  windows  looked  the  great  Jung- 
frau.  The  room  was  lined  with  planks ;  the  floor  was  boarded ;  the 
ceiling  too  was  of  boards — pine-wood  all  around. 

The  women  rose  when  I  entered.  I  knew  enough  of  German  to 
make  them  understand  my  story,  and  had  learned  enough  of  their 
patois  to  understand  them  a  little  in  return.  They  looked  concerned, 
and  the  older  woman  passing  her  hands  over  my  jacket,  turned  to 
her  daughter  and  commenced  a  talk  much  too  rapid  and  no  doubt 
idiomatic  for  me  to  follow.  It  was  in  the  end  mingled  with  much 
laughter,  evidently  at  some  proposal  of  the  mother.  Then  the 
daughter  left  the  room,  and  the  mother  began  to  heap  wood  on  the 
fire.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  daughter  returned  still  lau^ng,  with 
some  garments,  which  the  mother  took  from  her.  I  was  watching 
everything  from  a  corner  of  the  hearth,  where  I  had  seated  myself 
wearily.  The  mother  came  up  to  me,  and  without  speaking,  put 
something  over  my  head,  which  I  found  to  be  a  short  petticoat  such 
as  the  women  wore ;  then  told  me  I  must  take  ofif  my  clothes  and 
have  them  dried  at  the  fire.  She  laid  other  garments  on  a  chair 
beside  me. 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  put  them  on,"  I  objected. 

*'  Put  on  as  many  as  you  can,"  she  said  laughing — '^  and  I  will 
help  you  with  the  rest." 

I  looked  about.  There  was  a  great  press  in  the  room.  I  went 
behind  it  and  pulled  off  my  clothes ;  and  having  managed  to  put  on 
some  of  the  girl's  garments,  issued  from  my  concealment.  The  kindly 
laughter  was  renewed,  and  mother  and  daughter  busied  themselves 
in  arranging  my  apparel,  evidently  seeking  to  make  the  best  of  me 
as  a  girl,  an  attempt  favoured  by  my  pale  face.  When  I  seemed  to 
myself  completely  arrayed,  the  girl  said  to  her  mother  what  I 
took  to  mean  <<  Let  us  finish  what  we  have  begun  ;"  and  leaving  the 
room,  returned  presently  with  the  velvet  collar  embroidered  with 
silver  and  the  pendent  chains  which  the  women  of  most  of  tho 
cantons  wear,  and  put  it  on  me,  hooking  the  chains  and  leaving  them 
festooned  under  my  arms.  The  mother  was  spreading  out  my^clothes 
before  the  fire  to  dry. 

Neither  was  pretty,  but  both  looked  womanly  and  good.     The 
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danghter  had  the  attraction  of  youth  and  bright  eyes ;  the  mother  of 
goodwill  and  experience;  bat  both  were  sallow,  and  the  mother 
very  wrinkled  for  what  seemed  her  years. 

*^  Now,"  I  said,  summoning  my  German,  '^  you've  almost  finished 
your  work.  Make  my  short  hair  as  like  your  long  hair  as  you  can, 
and  then  I  shall  be  a  Swiss  girl." 

I  was  but  a  boy,  and  had  no  scruple  concerning  a  bit  of  fun  of 
irhich  I  might  have  been  ashamed  a  few  years  later.  The  girl  took 
a  comb  &om  her  own  hair  and  arranged  mine.  When  she  had 
finished, 

'^  One  girl  may  kiss  another,"  I  said  ;  and  doubtless  she  understood 
me,  for  she  returned  my  kiss  with  a  fresh  laugh.  I  sat  down  by  the 
fire,  and  as  its  warmth  crept  into  my  limbs,  I  rejoiced  over  comforts 
which  yesterday  had  been  a  matter  of  course. 

Meantime  they  were  busy  getting  me  something  to  eat.  Just  as 
ihey  were  setting  it  on  the  table,  however,  a  loud  call  outside  took 
them  both  away.  In  a  few  moments  two  other  guests  entered,  and 
then  first  I  found  myself  ashamed  of  my  costume.  With  them  the 
mother  re-entered,  calling  behind  her,  *'  There's  nobody  at  home ; 
you  must  put  the  horses  up  yourself,  Annel."  Then  she  moved  the 
little  table  towards  me,  and  proceeded  to  set  out  the  meal. 

'*  Ah !  I  see  you  have  got  something  to  eat,"  said  one  of  the 
strangers,  in  a  voice  I  fancied  I  had  heard  before. 

*'  Will  you  please  to  share  it  ?  "  returned  the  woman,  moving  the 
table  again  towards  the  middle  of  the  room. 

I  thought  with  myself  that,  if  I  kept  silent,  no  one  could  tell  I 
was  not  a  girl ;  and,  the  table  bemg  finally  adjusted,  I  moved  my  seat 
towards  it.  Meantime  the  man  was  helping  his  companion  to  take 
off  her  outer  garments,  and  put  them  before  the  fire.  I  saw  the  face 
of  neither  until  they  approached  the  table  and  sat  down.  Great 
was  my  surprise  to  discover  that  the  man  was  the  same  I  had  met 
in  the  wood  on  my  way  to  Moldwarp  Hall,  and  that  the  girl  was 
Clara— a  good  deal  grown — in  fact  looking  almost  a  woman.  From 
after  facts,  the  meeting  became  less  marvellous  in  my  eyes  than  it 
then  appeared. 

I  felt  myself  in  an  awkward  position — ^indeed  I  felt  almost  guilty, 
although  any  notion  of  having  the  advantage  of  them  never  entered 
my  head.  I  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  run  out  and  help  Annel 
-with  the  horses,  but  I  was  very  hungry,  and  not  at  all  willing  to 
postpone  my  meal,  simple  as  it  was — bread  and  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  and  a  bottle  of  the  stronger  wine  of  the  country,  tasting  like  a 
coarse  sherry.  The  two — father  and  daughter  evidently — talked 
about  their  journey,  and  hoped  they  should  reach  the  Grindelwald 
without  more  rain. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  it's  somewhere  not  far  from 
here  young  Cumbermede  is  at  school.    I  know  Mr.  Forest  well 
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enough — used  to  know  him  at  least.  We  may  as  well  call  upon 
him." 

"  Cumbermede  " — said  Clara  ;  "  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  nephew  of  Mrs.  Wilson's — no  not  nephew — ^second  or  third 
cousin — or  something  of  the  sort,  I  believe. — Didn't  somebody  tell 
me  you  met  him  at  the  Hall  one  day  ?  " 

**  Oh  that  boy — Wilfrid.  Yes  ;  I  told  you  myself.  Don't  you 
remember  what  a  bit  of  fun  we  had  the  night  of  the  ball  ?  We  were 
shut  out  on  the  leads,  you  know." 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure,  you  did  tell  me.     What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?  " 

<<  Oh !  I  don't  know.  Much  like  other  boys.  I  did  think  he  was 
a  coward  at  first,  but  he  showed  some  pluck  at  last.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  turns  out  a  good  sort  of  fellow !     We  tcere  in  a  fix !  " 

<*  You're  a  terrible  madcap,  Clara !  K  you  don't  settle  down  as 
you  grow,  you'll  be  getting  yourself  into  worse  scrapes." 

**  Not  with  you  to  look  after  me,  papa  dear,"  answered  Clara, 
smiling.  "It  was  the  fun  of  cheating  old  Goody  Wilson,  you 
know !  " 

Her  father  grinned  with  his  whole  mouthful  of  teeth,  and  looked  at 
her  with  amusement — almost  sympathetic  roguery,  which  she  evidently 
appreciated,  for  she  laughed  heartily. 

Meantime  I  was  feeling  very  uncomfortable.  Something  within 
told  me  I  had  no  right  to  overhear  remarks  about  myself;  and,  in 
my  slow  way,  I  was  meditating  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 

"What  a  nice-looking  girl  that  is!"  said  Clara,  without  lifting 
her  eyes  from  her  plate — "  I  mean  for  a  Swiss,  you  know.  But  I 
do  like  the  dress.  I  wish  you  would  buy  me  a  collar  and  chains  like 
those,  papa." 

"  Always  wanting  to  get  something  out  of  your  old  dad,  Clara ! 
Just  like  the  rest  of  you  ! — always  wanting  something — eh  ?  " 

"No,  papa;  it's  you  gentlemen  always  want  to  keep  everything 
for  yourselves.     We  only  want  you  to  share." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  the  collar,  and  I  shall  have  the  chains. — Will 
that  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  papa,"  she  returned,  nodding  her  head.  "  Mean- 
time, hadn't  you  better  give  me  your  diamond  pin  ?  It  would  fasten 
this  troublesome  collar  so  nicely  !  " 

"  There  child !  "  he  answered,  proceeding  to  take  it  from  his  shirt. 
"  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  papa  dear.  I  didn't  want  it.  I  expected  you,  like  every- 
body else,  to  decline  carrying  out  your  professed  principles." 

"  What  a  nice  girl  she  is,"  I  thought,  "  after  all  I  " 

"My  love,"  said  her  father,  "you  will  know  some  day  that  I 
would  do  more  for  you  even  than  give  you  my  pet  diamond.  If  you 
are  a  good  girl,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,  there  will  be  grander  things  than 
diamond  pins  in  store  for  you.     But  you  may  have  this  if  you  like." 
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He  looked  fondly  at  her  as  he  spoke. 

''  Oh,  no,  papa ! — ^not  now  at  least.  I  shonld  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.     I  should  be  sure  to  lose  it." 

If  my  clothes  had  been  dry,  I  would  have  slipped  away,  put  them 
on,  and  appeared  in  my  proper  guise.  As  it  was,  I  was  getting  more 
and  more  miserable — ashamed  of  revealing  who  I  was,  and  ashamed 
of  hearing  what  the  speakers  supposed  I  did  not  understand.  I  sat 
on  irresolute.  In  a  little  while  however,  either  the  wine  having  got 
into  my  head,  or  the  food  and  warmth  having  restored  my  courage,  I 
began  to  contemplate  the  bolder  stroke  of  suddenly  revealing  myself 
by  some  unexpected  remark.  They  went  on  talking  about  the  country, 
and  the  road  they  had  come. 

'^  But  we  have  hardly  seen  anything  worth  calling  a  precipice,''  said 
Qara. 

"  You'll  see  hundreds  of  them  if  you  look  out  of  the  window,"  said 
her  father. 

''Oh  I  but  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  returned.  '*  It's  nothing  to  look 
at  them  like  that.  I  mean  from  the  top  of  them — to  look  down,  you 
know." 

''  Like  from  the  flying  buttress  at  Moldwarp  Hall,  Clara  ?  "  I  said. 

The  moment  I  began  to  speak,  they  began  to  stare.  Clara's  hand 
was  arrested  on  its  way  towards  the  bread,  and  her  father's  wine- 
glass hung  suspended  between  the  table  and  his  lips.    I  laughed. 

"  By  Jove  I "  said  Mr.  Coningham — and  added  nothing,  for  amaze- 
ment, but  looked  uneasily  at  his  daughter,  as  if  asking  whether  they 
had  not  said  something  awkward  about  me. 

*'  It's  Wilfrid  I  "  exclaimed  Clara,  in  the  tone  of  one  talking  in  her 
sleep.     Then  she  laid  down  her  knife,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"What  a  guy  you  are!"  she  exclaimed.  "Who  would  have 
thought  of  finding  you  in  a  Swiss  girl  ?  Really  it  was  too  bad  of  you 
to  sit  there  and  let  us  go  on  as  we  did.  I  do  believe  we  were  talking 
about  your  precious  self!     At  least  papa  was." 

Again  her  merry  laugh  rang  out.  She  could  not  have  taken  a 
better  way  of  relieving  us. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  I  said ;  **  but  I  felt  so  awkward  in  this  costume 
that  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  speak  before.     I  tried  very  hard." 

"  Poor  boy  I  "  she  returned,  rather  more  mockingly  than  I  liked, 
her  violets  swimming  in  the  dews  of  laughter. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Coningham  had  apparently  recovered  his  self-pos* 
session.  I  say  apparently,  for  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  lost  it.  He 
had  only,  I  thhik,  been  running  over  their  talk  in  his  mind  to  see  if 
he  had  said  anything,  unpleasant,  and  now,  reassured,  I  think,  he 
stretched  his  hand  across  the  table. 

**  At  all  events,  Mr.  Cumbermede,"  he  said,  "  we  owe  you  an  apology. 
I  am  sure  we  can't  have  said  any  thing  we  should  mind  you  hearing ; 
but " 

VOL.  VII.  O  O 
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<'  Oh  I  "  I  interrnpted,  **  yoa  have  told  me  nothmg  I  did  not  know 
abready,  except  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  was  a  relation,  of  which  I  was  quite 
ignorant." 

'<  It  is  tnie  enough  thon^." 

<<  What  relation  is  she  then  ?  " 

''  I  think,  when  I  gather  my  recollections  of  the  matt^ — ^I  think 
she  was  fbrst  cousin  to  your  mother — perhaps  U  was  only  second 
cousin." 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  have  tdd.  me  so  then  ?  " 

**  She  must  explain  that  herself.  I  cannot  account  for  that.  It  is 
very  extraordinary." 

'*  But  how  do  you  know  so  well  about  me,  sir — ^if  you  don^t  mind 
saying  ?  " 

'*  Oh !  I  am  old  friend  of  the  family.  I  knew  your  father  better 
than  your  uncle  though.  Your  uncle  is  not  over  friendly,  you 
see." 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

«  No  occasion  at  all.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  like  me.  I  fSuicy,  being 
a  Methodist " 

<*  My  uncle  is  not  a  Methodist,  I  assure  you.  He  goes  to  the 
parish  church  regularly." 

''  Oh  I  it's  all  one.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  bemg  a  man  of  some- 
what peculiar  notions,  I  supposed  he  did  not  approve  of  my  profes- 
sion. Your  good  people  ore  just  as]  ready  as  others,  however,  to 
call  in  the  lawyer  when  they  £Etncy  their  rights  invaded.  Ha !  ha ! 
But  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  another  because  he  doesn't 
choose  to  like  him.  Besides  it  brings  grist  to  the  mill.  If  everybody 
liked  everybody,  what  would  become  of  the  lawsuits?  And  that 
would  unsuit  us — wouldn't  it,  Clara  ?  " 

''  You  know,  papa  dear,  what  mamma  would  say  ?  " 

"But  she  ain't  here,  you  know." 

''  But  I  am,  papa ;  and  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  shop,"  said 
Clara  coaxingly. 

**  Very  well ;  we  won't,  then.  But  I  was  only  explaining  to  Mr. 
Cumbermede  how  I  supposed  it  was  that  his  uncle  did  not  like  me. 
There  was  no  offence  in  that,  I  hope,  Mr.  Cumbermede  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered.  <'  I  am  the  only  offender.  But  I 
was  innocent  enough  as  far  as  intention  goes.  I  came  in  drenched 
and  cold,  and  the  good  people  here  amused  themselves  dressing  me 
like  a  girl.  It  is  quite  time  I  were  getting  home  now.  Mr.  Forest 
will  be  in  a  way  about  me.     So  will  Charley  Osborne." 

<<  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Coningham,  "  I  remember  hearing  you  were  at 
school  together  somewhere  in  this  quarter.  But  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Did  you  lose  your  way  ?  " 

I  told  them  my  story.  Even  Clara  looked  grave  when  I  came  to 
the  incident  of  finding  myself  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 
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"  Thank  God,  my  boy !  '*  said  Mr.  Goningham  kindly.  ''  Yon  have 
had  a  narrow  escape.  I  lost  myself  onoe  in  the  Cumberland  hills, 
and  hardly  got  off  with  my  life.  Here  it  is  a  chance  you  were  ever 
seen  again,  alive  or  dead.    I  wonder  you're  not  knoeked  up.*' 

I  was  however  more  so  than  I  knew. 

<'  How  are  you  going  to  get  home  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  I  don't  know  any  way  but  walking/'  I  answered. 

"  Are  you  far  from  home  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know.  I  daresay  the  people  here  wiU  be  able  to  tell  me. 
But  I  think  you  said  you  were  going  down  into  the  Gxindelwald.  I 
shall  know  where  I  am  there.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  walk  with 
you.     Horses  can't  go  very  fast  along  these  roads." 

"  You  shall  have  my  horse,  my  boy." 

"  No.     I  couldn't  think  of  that." 

«  You  must.  I  haven't  been  wandering  all  day  like  you.  You  can 
zide,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  pretty  weU." 

"  Then  you  shall  ride  with  Clara,  and  I'll  walk  with  the  guide. 
I  shall  go  and  see  after  the  horses  presently." 

It  was  indeed  a  delightful  close  to  a  dreadful  day.  We  sat  and 
chatted  a  while,  and  then  Clara  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  the  Jungfrau. 
She  told  me  they  had  left  her  mother  at  Interlaken,  and  had  been 
wandering  about  the  Bernese  Alps  for  nearly  a  week. 

'^  I  can't  think  what  should  have  put  it  in  papa's  head,"  she  added; 
*'  for  he  does  not  care  much  for  scenery.  I  fancy  he  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  poor  me,  and  so  takes  me  the  grand  tour.  He  wanted  to 
come  without  mamma,  but  she  said  we  were  not  to  be  trusted  alone. 
She  had  to  give  in  when  we  took  to  horseback,  though." 

It  was  getting  late,  and  Mr.  Coningham  came  out  to  find  us. 

''  It  is  quite  time  we  were  going,"  he  said.  '*  In  fact  we  are  too 
late  now.  The  horses  are  ready,  and  your  clothes  are  dry,  Mr. 
Cumbermede.     I  have  felt  them  all  over." 

**  How  kind  of  you,  sir  I  "  I  said. 

**  Nonsense.  Why  should  any  one  want  another  to  get  his  death 
of  cold  ?  If  you  are  to  keep  alive,  it's  better  to  keep  well  as  long  as 
ever  you  can.     Make  haste  though,  and  change  your  clothes." 

I  hurried  away,  followed  by  Clara's  merry  laugh  at  my  clumsy 
gait.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  ready.  Mr.  Coningham  had  settled  my 
bill  for  me.  Mother  and  daughter  gave  me  a  kind  farewell,  and  I 
exhausted  my  German  in  vain  attempts  to  let  them  know  how  grate- 
ful I  was  for  their  goodness.  There  was  not  much  time  however  to 
spend  even  on  gratitude.  The  sun  was  nearly  down,  and  I  could  see 
Clara  mounted  and  waiting  for  me  before  the  window.  I  found 
Mr.  Coningham  rather  impatient. 

''  Come  along,  Mr.  Cumbermede ;  we  moat  be  ojBT,"  he  said.  ^'Get 
up  there." 
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'<Yoa  have  grown  thongh  after  all/'  said  Clara.  '<!  thought  it 
might  be  only  the  petticoats  that  made  you  look  so  tall." 

I  got  on  the  horse  which  the  guide,  a  half-witted  fellow  from  the 
next  valley,  was  holding  for  me,  and  we  set  out.  The  guide  walked 
beside  my  horse,  and  Mr.  Coningham  beside  Clara's.  The  road  was 
level  for  a  little  way,  but  it  soon  turned  up  on  the  hill  where  I  had 
been  wandering,  and  went  along  the  steep  side  of  it. 

**  Will  this  do  for  a  precipice,  Clara  ?  "  said  her  father. 

**  Oh  1  dear  no,''  she  answered ;  <'  it's  not  worth  the  name.  It 
actually  slopes  outward." 

Before  we  got  down  to  the  next  level  stretch  it  began  again  to 
rain.  A  mist  came  on,  and  we  could  see  but  a  little  way  before  us. 
Through  the  mist  came  the  sound  of  the  bells  of  the  cattle  upon  the 
hill.  Our  guide  trudged  carefully  but  boldly  on.  He  seemed  to 
know  every  step  of  the  way.  Clara  was  very  cool,  her  father  a  little 
anxious,  and  very  attentive  to  his  daughter,  who  received  his  help 
with  a  never-failing  merry  gratitude,  making  light  of  all  annoyances. 
At  length  we  came  down  upon  the  better  road,  and  travelled  on  with 
more  comfort. 

"  Look,  Clara  I  "  I  said—"  will  that  do  ?  " 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  her  head  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  pointed. 

On  our  right,  through  the  veil,  half  of  rain,  half  of  gauzy  mist, 
which  filled  the  air,  arose  a  precipice  indeed — ^the  whole  bulk  it  was 
of  the  Eiger  mountain,^which  the  mist  brought  so  near  that  it  seemed 
literally  to  overhang  the  road.  Clara  looked  up  for  a  moment,  but 
betrayed  no  sign  of  awe. 

**  Yes,  I  think  that  will  do,"  she  said. 

"  Though  you  are  only  at  the  foot  of  it  ?  "  I  suggested. 

'*  Yes ;  though  I  am  only  at  the  foot  of  it,"  she  repeated. 

"  What  does  it  remind  you  of  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Nothing.  never  saw  anything  it  could  remind  me  of,"  she 
answered. 

"  Nor  read  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

''It  reminds  me  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  You 
remember  Christian  was  afraid  because  the  side  of  it  which  was  next 
the  wayside  did  hang  so  much  over  that  he  thought  it  would  fall  on 
bis  head." 

"I  never  read  the  Pilgiim's  Progress,"  she  returned,  in  a  careless 
if  not  contemptuous  tone. 

"  Didn't  you  ?     Oh,  you  would  like  it  so  much !  " 

''  I  don't  think  I  should.     I  don't  like  religious  books." 

**  But  that  is  such  a  good  story !  " 

"  Oh  1  it's  all  a  trap — sugar  on  the  outside  of  a  pill !  The  sting's 
in  the  tail  of  it.     They're  all  like  that.    I  know  them." 
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This  silenced  me,  and  for  a  while  we  went  on  without  speaking. 

The  rain  ceased ;  the  mist  cleared  a  little ;  and  I  hegan  to  think  I 
saw  some  landmarks  I  knew.  A  moment  more,  and  I  perfectly 
understood  where  we  were. 

**  Tm  all  right  now,  sir,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Coningham.  **  I  can  find  my 
way  from  here." 

As  I  spoke  I  pulled  up  and  proceeded  to  dismount. 

'*  Sit  still,"  he  said.  '<  We  cannot  do  hetter  than  ride  on  to  Mr. 
Forest's.  I  don't  know  him  much,  but  I  have  met  him,  and  in  a 
strange  country  all  are  friends.  I  daresay  he  will  take  us  in  for  the 
night.     Do  you  think  he  could  house  us  ?  " 

*«  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  For  that  matter,  the  boys  could  crowd  a 
little." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  ?  " 

"  Not  above  two  miles,  I  think." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way  ?  " 

'*  Quite  sure." 

"  Then  you  take  the  lead." 

I  did  so.  He  spoke  to  the  guide,  and  Clara  and  I  rode  on  in 
front. 

'<  You  and  I  seem  destined  to  have  adventures  together,  Clara,"  I 
said. 

*'  It  seems  so.  But  this  is  not  so  much  of  an  adventure  as  that 
night  on  the  leads,"  she  answered. 

"  You  would  not  have  thought  so  if  you  had  been  with  me  in  the 
morning." 

"  Were  you  very  much  frightened  ?  " 

•*  I  was.     And  then  to  think  of  finding  you  !  " 

"It  was  funny,  certainly." 

When  we  reached  the  house,  there  was  great  jubilation  over  me, 
but  Mr.  Forest  himself  was  very  serious.  He  had  not  been  back 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  was  just  getting  ready  to  set  out  agsdn, 
accompanied  by  men  from  the  village  below.  Most  of  the  boys 
were  quite  knocked  up,  for  they  had  been  looking  for  me  ever  since 
they  missed  me.  Charley  was  in  a  dreadful  way.  When  he  saw 
me  he  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  he  would  never  let  me  go  out 
of  his  sight  again.  But  if  he  had  been  with  me,  it  would  have  been 
death  to  both  of  us  :  I  could  never  have  got  him  over  the  ground. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  received  their  visitors  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  and  invited  them  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  them,  to 
which,  after  some  deliberation,  Mr.  Coningham  agreed. 
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CHAPTKR    XVIIL 

AGAIN     THB     ICB-GAVE. 

The  next  morning  lie  begged  a  holiday  for  me  and  Charley,  of 
whose  family  he  knew  something  although  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  them.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  at  Charley's  being  included 
in  the  request,  not  in  the  least  from  jealousy,  but  because  I  had  set 
my  heart  on  taking  Clara  to  the  cave  in  the  ice,  which  I  knew  Charley 
would  not  like.  But  I  thought  we  could  easily  arrange  to  leave  him 
somewhere  near  until  we  returned.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Coningham  about 
it,  who  entered  into  my  small  scheme  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
Charley  confided  to  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not  take  to  him — 
he  was  too  like  an  ape,  he  said.  But  the  impression  of  his  ugliness 
had  with  ine  quite  worn  off;  and  for  his  part,  if  I  had  been  a 
favourite  nephew,  he  could  not  have  been  more  complaisant  and 
hearty.  / 

I  felt  very  stiff  when  we  set  out,  and  altogether  not  quite  myself; 
but  the  discomfort  wore  off  as  we  went.  Charley  had  Mr.  Coning- 
ham*s  horse,  and  I  walked  by  the  side  of  Clara's,  eager  after  any 
occasion,  if  but  a  pretence,  of  being  useful  to  her.  She  was  quite 
familiar  with  me,  but  seemed  shy  of  Charley.  He  looked  much  more 
of  a  man  than  I ;  for  not  only,  as  I  have  said,  had  he  grown  much 
during  his  illness,  but  there  was  an  air  of  troubled  thoughtfulneas 
about  him  which  made  him  look  considerably  older  than  he  really 
was ;  while  his  delicate  complexion  and  large  blue  eyes  had  a  kind 
of  mystery  about  them  that  must  have  been  very  attractive. 

When  we  reached  the  village,  I  told  Charley  that  we  wanted  to  go 
on  foot  to  the  cave,  and  hoped  he  would  not  mind  waiting  our  return. 
But  he  refused  to  be  left,  declaring  he  should  not  mind  going  in  the 
least ;  that  he  was  quite  well  now,  and  ashamed  of  his  behaviour 
on  the  former  occasion ;  that,  in  fact,  it  must  have  been  his  approach- 
ing illness  that  caused  it.  I  could  not  insist,  and  we  set  out.  The 
footpath  led  us  through  fields  of  com,  with  a  bright  sun  overhead, 
and  a  sweet  wind  blowing.  It  was  a  glorious  day  of  golden  corn, 
gentle  wind,  and  blue  sky — ^with  great  masses  of  white  snow,  whiter 
than  any  cloud,  held  up  in  it. 

We  descended  the  steep  bank ;  we  crossed  the  wooden  bridge  over 
the  little  river;  we  crunched  under  our  feet  the  hail-like  crystals 
lying  rough  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier ;  wo  reached  the  cave,  and 
entered  the  blue  abyss.  I  went  first  into  the  delicious,  yet  dangerous- 
looking  blue.  The  cave  had  several  sharp  angles  in  it.  When  I 
reached  the  farthest  corner  I  turned  to  look  behind  me.  I  was  alone. 
I  walked  back  and  peeped  round  the  last  comer.  Between  that  and 
the  one  beyond  it  stood  Clara  and  Charley — staring  at  each  other 
with  faces  of  ghastly  horror. 
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Clara's  look  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  any  excess 
of  imagination.  But  many  women  respond  easily  to  influences  they 
could  not  have  originated.  My  conjecture  is  that  the  same  horror 
had  again  seized  upon  Charley  when  he  saw  Clara ;  that  it  made  his 
face,  already  deathlike,  tenfold  more  fearful ;  that  Clara  took  fright  at 
his  fear,  her  imagination  opening  like  a  crystal  to  the  polarized  light 
of  reflected  feeling ;  and  thus  they  stood  in  the  paralysis  of  a  dismay 
which  ever  multiplied  itself  in  the  opposed  mirrors  of  their  counten- 
ances. 

I  too  was  in  terror — ^for  Charley,  and  certainly  wasted  no  time 
in  speculation.  1  went  forward  instantly,  and  put  an  arm  round 
each.  They  woke  up,  as  it  were,  and  tried  to  laugh.  But  the  laugh 
was  worse  than  the  stare.     I  hurried  them  out  of  the  place. 

We  came  upon  Mr.  Coi^ingham  round  the  next  comer,  amusing 
himself  with  the  talk  of  the  half-silly  guide. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Out  again,"  I  answered.     "  The  air  is  oppressive." 

''  Nonsense,"  he  said  merrily.  '<  The  air  is  as  pure  as  it  is  cold. 
Come,  Clara ;  1  want  to  explore  the  penetralia  of  this  temple  of  Isis." 

1  believe  he  intended  a  pun. 

Clara  turned  with  him ;  Charley  and  I  went  out  into  the  sunshine. 

"  You  should  not  have  gone,  Charley.  You  have  caught  a  chiU 
again,"  1  said. 

"No,  nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  answered.  "Only  it  was  too 
dreadful.  That  lovely  face!  To  see  it  like  that — and  know  that 
is  what  it  is  coming  to  !  " 

"  You  looked  as  horrid  yourself,"  I  returned. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.     We  all  did.     But  why  ?  " 

"  Why,  just  because  of  the  blueness,"  I  answered. 

"  Yes — the  blueness,  no  doubt.  That  was  all.  But  there  it  was, 
you  know." 

Clara  came  out  smiling.  All  her  horror  had  vanished.  I  was 
looking  into  the  hole  as  she  turned  the  last  comer.  When  she  first 
appeared,  her  face  was  **like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned; " 
but  as  she  advanced,  the  decay  thinned,  and  the  life  grew,  until 
at  last  she  stepped  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  in  all  the  glow 
of  her  merry  youth.     It  was  a  dumb  show  of  the  resurrection. 

As  we  went  back  to  the  inn,  Clara,  who  was  walking  in  front 
with  her  father,  tumed  her  head  and  addressed  me  suddenly. 

"  You  see  it  was  all  a  sham,  Wilfrid  I "  she  said. 

"  What  was  a  sham  ?     I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Why  that,"  she  returned,  pointing  with  her  hand.  Then  address- 
ing her  father,  "  Isn't  that  the  Eiger,"  she  asked — "  the  same  we 
rode  under  yesterday  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  he  answered. 

She  turned  again  to  me. 
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<<  Yon  see  it  is  all  a  sham  I  Last  night  it  pretended  to  be  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  road  and  hanging  over  our  heads  at  an  awful  height. 
Now  it  has  gone  a  long  way  back,  is  not  so  very  high,  and  certainly 
does  not  hang  over.  I  ought  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that 
precipice.     It  took  me  in.'* 

I  did  not  reply  at  once.  Clara^s  words  appeared  to  me  quite  irre- 
verent, and  I  recoiled  from  the  very  thought  that  there  could  be 
any  sham  in  nature  ;  but  what  to  answer  her  I  did  not  know.  I 
almost  began  to  dislike  her ;  for  it  is  often  incapacity  for  defendiqg 
the  faith  they  love  which  turns  men  into  persecutors. 

Seeing  me  foiled,  Charley  advanced  with  the  doubtful  aid  of  a 
sophism  to  help  me. 

<<  Which  is  the  sham,  Miss  Clara  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  That  Eiger  mountain  there." 

"Ah!  so  I  thought." 

"  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion,  Mr.  Osborne  ?  " 

'<  You  mean  the  mountain  is  shamming,  don*t  you — ^looking  far  off 
when  really  it  is  near  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  When  it  looked  last  night  as  if  it  hung  right  over  our 
heads,  it  was  shamming.     See  it  now — far  away  there ! " 

"  But  which  then  is  the  sham,  and  which  is  the  true  ?  It  hohed 
near  yesterday  and  now  it  looks  far  away.     Which  is  which  ?  " 

'<It  must  have  been  a  sham  yesterday;  for  although  it  looked 
near,  it  was  very  dull  and  dim,  and  you  could  only  see  the  sharp 
outline  of  it." 

"  Just  so  I  argue  on  the  other  side :  The  mountain  must  be 
shamming  now,  for  although  it  looks  so  far  off,  it  yet  shows  a  most 
contradictory  clearness — not  only  of  outline  but  of  surface." 

'<  Aha  I  "  thought  I,  "  Miss  Clara  has  found  her  match.  They  both 
know  he  is  talking  nonsense,  yet  she  can't  answer  him.  What  she 
was  saying  was  nonsense  too,  but  I  can't  answer  it  either — ^not  yet." 

I  felt  proud  of  both  of  them,  but  of  Charley  in  especial,  for  I  had 
had  no  idea  he  could  be  so  quick. 

"What  ever  put  such  an  answer  in  your  head,  Charley?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"Oh  I  it's  not  quite  original,"  he  returned.  "I  believe  it  was 
suggested  by  two  or  three  lines  I  read  in  a  review  just  before  we  left 
home.     They  took  a  hold  of  me  rather." 

He  repeated  half  of  the  now  well-known  little  poem  of  Shelley, 
headed  Passage  of  the  Apennines,  He  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
Mrriter,  and  it  was  many  years  before  I  fell  in  with  them  myself. 

'*  The  Apennine  in  the  light  of  day 
Is  a  mighty  mountain  dim  and  gray. 
Which  between  the  earth  and  sky  doth  lay ; 
But  when  night  comes,  a  chaos  dread 
On  the  dim  starlight  then  is  spread, 
And  the  Apexmine  walks  abroad  with  the  storm.*' 
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In  the  middle  of  it  I  saw  Clara  begin  to  titter,  bat  she  did  not 
interrupt  him.  When  he  had  finished,  she  said  with  a  grave  face, 
too  grave  for  seriousness : 

"  Will  you  repeat  the  third  line — ^I  think  it  was,  Mr.  Osborne  ?  '* 

He  did  so. 

**  What  kind  of  eggs  did  the  Apennine  lay,  Mr.  Osborne  ?  "  she 
asked,  still  perfectly  serious. 

Charley  was  abashed  to  find  she  could  take  advantage  of  probably 
a  provincialism  to  turn  into  ridicule  such  fine  verses.  Before  he 
could  recover  himself,  she  had  planted  another  blow  or  two. 

**  And  where  is  its  nest  ?  Between  the  earth  and  the  sky  is  vague. 
But  then  to  be  sure  it  must  want  a  good  deal  of  room.  And  after 
all,  a  mountain  is  a  strange  fowl,  and  who  knows  where  it  might 
lay  ?  Between  earth  and  sky  is  quite  definite  enough  ?  Besides,  the 
bird-nesting  boys  might  be  dangerous  if  they  knew  where  it  was. 
It  would  be  such  a  find  for  them  I  " 

My  champion  was  defeated.  Without  attempting  a  word  in  reply, 
he  hung  back  and  dropped  behind.  Mr.  Coningham  must  have  heard 
the  whole,  but  he  offered  no  remark.  I  saw  that  Charley's  sensitive 
nature  was  hurt,  and  my  heart  was  sore  for  him. 

"  That's  too  bad  of  you,  Clara,"  I  said. 

"  What's  too  bad  of  me,  Wilfrid  7  "  she  returned. 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered — 

<'To  make  game  of  such  verses.  Any  one  with  half  a  soul  must 
see  they  were  fine." 

"  Very  wrong  of  you,  indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Coningham  from 
behind,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  he  were  smothering  a  laugh ; 
but  when  I  looked  round,  his  face  was  grave. 

**  Then  I  suppose  that  half  soul  I  haven't  got,"  returned  Clara. 

'*  Oh !  I  didn't  mean  that,"  I  said,  lamely  enough.  **  But  there's 
no  logic  in  that  kind  of  thing  you  know." 

"You  see,  papa,"  said  Clara,  **what  you  are  accountable  for. 
Why  didn't  you  make  them  teach  me  logic  ?  " 

Her  father  smiled  a  pleased  smile.  His  daughter's  naivete  would 
in  his  eyes  make  up  for  any  lack  of  logic. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,"  continued  Clara,  turning  back,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  am  a  woman,  and  you  men  don't  allow  us  to  learn 
logic.  But  at  the  same  time  you  must  confess  you  were  making  a 
bad  use  of  yours.  You  know  it  was  all  nonsense  you  were  trying 
to  pass  off  on  me  for  wisdom." 

He  was  by  her  side  the  instant  she  spoke  to  him.  A  smile  grew 
upon  his  face :  I  could  see  it  growing,  just  as  you  see  the  sun  grow- 
ing behind  a  cloud.     In  a  moment  it  broke  out  in  radiance. 

**  I  confess,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  you  were  too  hard  on  Wilfrid ; 
and  he  hadn't  anything  at  hand  to  say  for  himself." 
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"  And  you  were  too  hard  upon  me,  weren't  you  ?  Two  to  one  is 
not  fiEUT  play — ^is  it  now  ?  " 

"  No ;  certainly  not." 

^*  And  that  justified  a  little  false  play  on  my  part  ?  " 

"  No,  it  did  not,"  said  Charley,  almost  fiercely.  **  Nothing  justi- 
fies false  play." 

**Not  even  yours,  Mr.  Osborne?"  replied  Clara,  with  a  stately 
coldness  quite  marvellous  in  one  so  young ;  and  leaving  him,  she 
came  again  to  my  side.  I  peeped  at  Mr.  Coningham,  curious  to  see 
how  he  regarded  all  this  wrangling  with  his  daughter.  He  appeared 
at  once  amused  and  satisfied.  Clara's  £ac6  was  in  a  glow,  clearly  of 
anger  at  the  discourteous  manner  in  which  Charley  had  spoken. 

"  You  mustn't  be  angry  with  Charley,  Clara,"  I  said. 

"  He  is  very  rude,"  she  replied  indignantly. 

''  What  he  said  was  rude,  I  allow,  but  Charley  himself  is  anything 
but  rude.  I  haven't  looked  at  him,  but  I  am  certain  he  is  miserable 
about  it  already." 

'*  So  he  ought  to  be.  To  speak  like  that  to  a  lady,  when  her  very 
friendliness  put  her  off  her  guard  !  I  never  was  treated  so  in  all  my 
life." 

She  spoke  so  loud  that  she  must  have  meant  Charley  to  hear  her. 
But  when  I  looked  back,  I  saw  that  he  had  fallen  a  long  way  behind, 
and  was  coming  on  very  slowly,  with  dejected  look  and  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.     Mr.  Conmgham  did  not  interfere  by  word  or  sign. 

When  we  reached  the  inn  he  ordered  some  refreshment,  and  behaved, 
to  ufl  both  as  if  we  were  grown  men.  Just  a  touch  of  familiarity  was 
the  sole  indication  that  we  were  not  grown  men.  Boys  are  especially 
grateful  for  respect  from  their  superiors,  for  it  helps  them  to  respect 
themselves ;  but  Charley  sat  silent  and  gloomy.  As  he  would  not 
ride  back,  and  Mr.  Coningham  preferred  walking  too,  I  got  into  the 
saddle  and  rode  by  Clara's  side. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  Charley  crept  up  to  the  other  side  of 
Clara's  horse,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  mane.  When  he  spoke,  Clara 
started,  for  she  was  looking  the  other  way  and  had  not  observed  his 
approach. 

"  Miss  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  so  rude.  Will 
you  forgive  me?" 

Instead  of  being  hard  to  reconcile,  as  I  had  feared  from  her  out- 
burst of  indignation,  she  leaned  forward  and  laid  her  hand  on  his. 
He  looked  up  in  her  face,  his  own  suffused  with  a  colour  I  had 
never  seen  in  it  before.  His  great  blue  eyes  lightened  with  thank- 
fulness, and  began  to  fill  with  tears.  How  she  looked,  I  could  not 
see.  She  withdrew  her  hand,  and  Charley  dropped  behind  again.  In 
a  little  while  he  came  up  to  my  side,  and  began  talking.  He  soon 
got  quite  merry,  but  Clara  in  her  turn  was  silent. 

I  doubt  if  anything  would  be  worth  telling  but  for  what  comes 
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after.  History  itself  would  be  wortUess  but  for  what  it  cannot  tell, 
namely  its  own  future.  Upon  this  ground  my  reader  must  excuse 
the  apparent  triviality  of  the  things  I  am  now  relating. 

When  we  were  alone  in  our  room  that  night — for  ever  since 
Charley's  illness  we  two  had  had  a  room  to  ourselves — Charley  said, 

"  I  behaved  like  a  brute  this  morning,  Wilfrid." 
• "  No,  Charley ;  you  were  only  a  little  rude  from  being  over  eager. 
If  she  had  been  seriously  advocating  dishonesty,  you  would  have 
been  quite  right  to  take  it  up  so ;  and  you  thought  she  was." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  was  very  silly  of  me.  I  dare  say  it  was  because  I 
had  been  so  dishonest  myself  just  before.  How  dreadful  it  is  that 
I  am  alvmys  taking  my  own  side,  even  when  I  do  what  I  am  ashamed 
of  in  another.  I  suppose  I  think  I  have  got  my  horse  by  the  head, 
and  the  other  has  not." 

"  I  don't  know.  That  may  be  it,"  I  answered,  "  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  think  about  it  to-night,  for  I  don't  feel  well.  What  if  it  should 
be  your  turn  to  nurse  me  now,  Charley  ?  " 

He  turned  qu^te  pale,  his  eyes  opened  wide,  and  he  looked  at 
me  anxiously. 

Before  morning  I  was  aching  all  over :  I  had  rheumatic  fever. 
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When  Jnvenal  congratulated  Umbritias,  the  poet,  on  his  intended  re- 
tirement from  Bome  to  Comae,  he  told  his  friend  that  he  was  aboat  to 
«  give  one  more  citizen  to  the  Sibyl "  by  fixing  his  abode  in  a  place 
where  he  could  sleep  peaceably  in  bed  without  the  apprehension  of 
falling  houses  or  nightly  fires. 

If  the  great  satirist  had  lived  in  our  days,  he  could  hardly  have 
said  as  much  in  favour  of  many  of  the  suburbs  to  which  the  citizen 
of  London  is  constrained  to  transfer  his  household  gods,  whenever  he 
may  be  desirous  of  breathing  country  air  after  his  daily  business 
is  done. 

In  these  times,  so  great  is  the  migration  that  the  demand  for  houses 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  suburbs  in  every  direction  round  London, 
in  which  mercenary  landlords  and  speculative  builders  have  '*  run  up" 
thousands  of  houses  for  the  purpose  of  attracting,  with  the  aid  of 
"  compo  "  and  paint,  the  eye  of  the  unwary  Londoner,  and  of  inducing 
him  to  exchange  the  substantial  mansions  of  Finsbury  and  Bloomsbury 
for  the  delights  of  country  life,  as  they  are  to  be  found  within  twenty 
miles  of  his  place  of  business. 

The  British  paterfamilias,  loud  as  he  is  in  his  complaints  when  he 
believes  that  he  is  the  only  victim,  is  a  patient  and  long-suffering 
animal  when  he  finds  that  his  neighbours  are  groaning  under  the  same 
evils  as  himself ;  and  hence  it  is  that  what  we  hear  on  all  sides  in  the 
shape  of  a  suppressed  growl,  never  appears  before  the  public  eye  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  a  warning  to  others.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
we  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  describing  the  expe- 
riences of  a  late  worthy  friend  and  fiither  of  a  family  in  the  matter 
of  suburban  houses. 

Mr.  Billiter  Broadstreet  was  a  colonial  merchant  whose  name  stood 
high  in  Mincing  Lane.  He  had  a  wife  and  four  children.  Soon  after 
he  married  he  settled  in  the  classic  regions  of  Bloomsbury,  where  he 
occupied  a  house  which  dated  from  the  reign  of  the  second  George, 
and  was  so  substantially  built  that  it  will  probably  survive  whole 
squares  and  terraces  in  the  modern  districts  of  fashionable  London. 
The  floors  of  all  the  rooms,  the  window-frames,  and  the  doors  were 
of  solid  oak ;  the  beams  were  so  thick  that  the  modem  gasfitters,  whose 
existence  was  not  even  imagined  when  it  was  built,  declared  that  their 
tools  were  ruined  in  the  process  of  boring  through  them ;  while  the 
walls  were  of  such  solid  materials  that  no  rain,  even  if  continuous  for 
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weeks  together,  oould  possibly  penetrate  them.  In  this  old  mansion 
Mr.  Broadstreet  wonld  have  been  content  to  pass  his  life  with  an 
occasional  run  to  the  seaside  during  the  autumn,  by  way  of  holiday ; 
but  his  wife,  following  the  example  of  some  of  her  female  neighbours, 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  air  of  Bloomsbury  was  prejudicial  to 
the  complexions  of  her  daughters,  and  that  the  only  way  of  preserving 
their  health  was  to  live  out  of  town,  at  such  a  distance  as  would 
enable  their  father  to  travel  to  and  from  his  place  of  business  with  a 
season  ticket.  Mr.  Broadstreet  at  first  demurred  to  this  proposal,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  involve  an  inconvenient  amount  of  fatigue 
on  his  part ;  but  the  subject  was  renewed  so  frequently,  and  at  times 
and  seasons  wh.en  it  was  so  especially  irksome,  that  at  length  he 
surrendered  at  discretion  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  gave  his  wife  a 
carte  blanche  to  find  a  house  suited  to  her  inclinations  and  tastes.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that  this  surrender  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  pictures 
of  horticultural  enjoyment  which  the  lady  lost  no  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  her  husband's  imagination — ^in  which  she  expatiated  on  the 
delight  of  growing  his  own  cabbages,  of  supplying  his  table  with  fruit 
of  his  own  raising,  and  of  adorning  his  button-hole  every  morning 
with  a  rose  picked  from  his  own  borders.  '<  You  know,  my  dear," 
she  said,  *'  that  diggmg  in  a  garden  adds  ten  years  to  a  man's  life. 
You  could  do  the  digging  in  the  kitchen-garden  when  you  come  home 
from  business.  Jemima,  Sarah,  and  myself  could  attend  to  the  flower- 
beds. We  should  then  be  independent  of  greengrocers  and  fruiterers, 
with  their  stale  stock  and  high  charges ;  and  should  be  able  to  give 
a  dinner  party  a  la  Russe,  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  best  kinds 
fresh  gathered  by  our  own  hands."  Mr.  Broadstreet,  in  reply,  referred 
to  the  experience  of  their  cousin,  Mr.  Average,  of  Clapton,  a  member 
of  Lloyd's,  who  had  assured  him  that  every  cabbage  he  had  grown 
had  cost  him  five  shillings,  and  that  every  jobbing  gardener  he  had 
employed  had  entered  his  place  with  empty  pockets  and  had  left  it 
with  full  ones.  Mrs.  Broadstreet  dismissed  this  objection  with  the 
remark  that  she  had  never  known  a  ^'  Lloyd's  man  "  who  was  not  a 
grumbler ;  and  that  as  to  the  gardeners,  she  would  take  care  that  none 
of  them '  ever  got  the  better  of  her.  She  determined,  however,  to 
anticipate  all  further  objections  by  losing  no  time  in  acting  upon  the 
permission  she  had  gained ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  the  course  of 
a  dozen  years  Mr.  Broadstreet  had  undergone  so  many  removals  that 
he  was  able  to  boast  that  he  had  more  than  twice  realised  the  proverb 
that  '*  two  removals  are  as  bad  as  a  fire." 

His  first  house  was  a  semi-detached  villa,  situated  in  a  southern 
suburb,  in  a  fine  open  situation,  with  a  glorious  sweep  of  downs  in 
front  of  it—just  such  a  place  as  his  predecessor,  who  was  an  artist, 
might  have  been  expected  to  choose  on  artistic  principles.  He  took 
it  on  a  three-years'  agreement,  and  was  so  satisfied  with  the  position 
and  accommodation  that  he  proceeded  at  once  to  furnish  every  part 
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of  it  vrith  taste  and  elegance,  and  to  lay  out  the  garden  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  landscape  gardening;  filling  it  with  fruit-trees  of 
the  best  quality,  and  with  costly  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  of 
the  choicest  sorts.  He  had  scarcely  completed  this  expenditure  when 
the  first  effects  of  an  exposed  situation  on  an  open  down  began  to 
show  themselves.  A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the  south-west 
swept  over  the  house  with  such  force  that  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  ill-fitting  windows  until  one  might  have  supposed  that  a  man  was 
whistling  outside  ;  while  the  rain,  overflowing  the  narrow  strip  of  lead 
which  formed  the  gutter  of  the  roof  between  the  parapet  and  the 
slates,  forced  its  way  through  the  ceilings  of  the  bedrooms,  and  kept 
the  household  in  a  state  of  excitement,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  by 
obliging  them  to  place  basins  and  tubs  on  various  parts  of  the  floors 
to  catch  the  water.  While  this  was  the  state  of  things  indoors,  the 
beautiful  flower-beds — ^which,  like  a  true  Londoner,  Mr.  Broadstreet 
had  formed  and  planted  m  the  garden — had  to  be  dug  up  and  destroyed 
in  order  to  get  at  the  drains,  which  were  made  of  pipes  so  small  that 
they  were  continually  choked  up  with  the  deposit  of  greasy  matter 
from  the  scullery,  whidi  constitutes  so  frequent  a  source  of  stof^age 
in  drain-pipes  of  small  calibre.  During  the  whole  tenancy  not  a 
month  passed  without  workmen  of  some  kind  being  upon  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  it  was  a  relief  rather  than  otherwise,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Broadstreet  but  to  his  wife  also,  when  the  house,  being  heavily  mort- 
gaged, was  sold  over  his  head  by  the  mortgagee,  and  the  purchaser 
requested  him  to  vacate,  in  order  that  he  might  occupy  it  himself. 

His  next  house  was  what  the  auctioneers  call  a  "  bijou  residence,*' 
— a  detached  house  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Surrey; 
and,  though  small  and  inferior  in  accommodation,  not  less  agreeably 
situated  than  the  last.  The  drains,  however,  were  so  badly  c(»i- 
structed  that  from  time  to  time  they  poisoned  the  place  with  their 
exhalations ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  dig  up  the  garden  in  order  to 
trap  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  was  fortunate  in  its  water 
supply,  which,  throughout  all  this  district,  was  derived  exclusively 
from  rain-tanks  and  deep  wells.  In  the  present  case  the  well  was 
sunk  in  the  gravel,  and  the  water  consequently  was  elear  and  ex- 
cellent. This  was  a  great  and  exceptional  advantage;  for  a  neighbour, 
who  had  been  incautious  ezu>ugh  to  buy  his  house  before  ascertaining 
that  it  had  been  '^  built  to  sell,"  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the 
well  in  his  garden  penetrated  a  stratum  of  fullers'-earth ;  so  that  the 
first  cup  of  tea  he  over  made  in  his  new  residence  was  of  the  colour 
and  taste  of  ink.  Mr.  Broadstreet  had  taken  his  house  from  the 
previous  lessee  for  the  last  four  years  of  a  lease,  and  believing,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Londoner,  that  the  four  years  would  last  for  ever,  ha 
had  stocked  the  garden  with  the  best  fruit-trees  to  be  found  in  the 
nurseries  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  But,  just  as  the  trees  were  beginning 
to  be  ornamental  and  productive,  the  lease  expired;  aiMl  the  laiuilord. 
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who  was  a  ihird-raie  tradesman  in  the  southem  outskirts  of  London, 
taking  advantage  of  the  manifest  improvement  of  his  property,  gave 
notice  that  he  most  have  an  increase  of  rent  to  the  extent  of  £10 
per  annnm.  This  increase  appeared  to  Mr.  Broadstreet  to  be  so 
unjust  that  he  declined  to  pay  it ;  bnt,  inasmuch  as  he  had  made  the 
garden  what  it  was,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  remove  a  few  of  the 
trees  which  he  had  planted,  and  for  which  his  wife  or  himself  had  a 
partienlar  regard.  The  landlord,  in  reply,  peremptorily  refused  to 
allow  the  removal  of  a  single  tree,  stating  that  if  a  tenant  were 
foolish  enough  to  fill  another  man's  ground  with  trees  and  shrubs,  he 
ought  to*know  that  he  was  planting  them  not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
landlord.  Mr.  Broadstreet  consulted  his  lawyer  upon  this  point,  and 
was  consoled  with  the  information  that  the  landlord  was  so  far  right 
that  he  had  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  removal  of  the  trees,  but 
that  the  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  right  of  cutting  down 
every  tree  and  shrub  on  the  premises,  whether  planted  by  himself  or 
by  the  landlord — ^the  law  assuming  that  the  tenant  might  require  the 
trees  for  firewood — ^provided  always  that,  in  canning  out  this  privi- 
lege, the  tenant  avoided  any  interference  vnth  the  roots,  which  the 
law  required  him  to  leave  in  the  ground.  •  Mr.  Broadstreet  was  at 
first  indignant  enough  to  feel  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege 
thus  given  to  him  by  cutting  all  his  trees  down  to  the  ground ;  but, 
on  reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  nature  to  destroy  objects  of  so  much  beauty  for  the  sake  of 
spiting  an  obstioate  and  ignorant  landlord.  He,  therefore,  determined 
to  abandon  his  choice  fruit-trees,  his  rare  conifers,  and  his  beautiful 
specimens  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  quitted  the  place  with 
the  firm  resolution  that  he  would  never  again  take  a  house  belonging 
to  a  London  ^desman  of  the  third  class. 

He  next  migrated  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  of 
metropolitan  suburbs.  He  there  took  a  house  constructed  on  the 
most  approved  type  of  mediasvalism,  and  presenting,  at  first  sight,  a 
striking  combination  of  red,  black,  and  yellow  bricks.  But,  alas  f 
this  gay  exterior  served  only  to  distract  attention  from  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  house,  which  had  been  built  of  bricks  so  spongy  that  the 
rain  found  its  way  downwards  through  the  walls  at  every,  shower, 
while  the  bricks  of  the  basement  sucked  up  the  moisture  from  the 
clay  soil;  so  that  the  walls  were  kept  perpetually  damp  by  two 
streams  of  moisture,  the  one  ascending  and  the  other  descending. 
This  house  belonged  to  a  man  of  great  wealth,  who  met  every  com- 
plaint by  producing  a  bundle  of  papers  and  receipts  to  show  that  he 
had  been  victimised  by  the  builders  whom  he  had  employed  to  cover 
his  estate  with  houses  of  a  superior  class.  He  was,  however,  too 
great  a  personage  to  condescend  to  visit  Ips  houses  and  judge  for 
himself  how  much  his  tenants  suffered ;  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  was  known  to  enter  them  was  when  he  ran  down  iThcoj/nko 
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to  reconnoitre  the  property,  and,  to  his  mortal  horror,  was  recognised 
by  the  ladies  of  the  two  families  who  occupied  his  principal  houses,  • 
and  were  clever  enough  to  cut  o£f  his  retreat,  and  make  him  personally 
examine  the  discomforts  and  defects  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
failed  to  call  his  attention  by  any  amount  of  correspondence.  In  the 
house  of  Mr.  Billiter  Broadstreet  the  drains  gave  the  first  warning 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  The  water  would  not  run  away, 
and  the  house  was  pestiferous.  As  he  had  fortunately  insisted  that 
the  landlord  should  keep  the  roof  and  drains  in  repair  during  his 
three  years*  tenancy,  the  mediaBval  architect  was  sent  down  to  examine 
the  drains.  During  a  whole  morning  workmen  were  employed,  under 
his  direction,  in  digging  up  the  pipes ;  while  architect,  workmen,  and 
household  were  all  poisoned  with  the  stench,  without  discovering  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage.  At  length,  on  reaching  nearly  the  end  of  the 
garden,  it  was  found  that  the  pipes  had  not  been  connected  with 
the  sewers  in  the  adjoining  road,  but  terminated  in  the  clay  under 
the  garden !  The  next  warning  would  have  been  considered  quite  as 
serious  by  every  one  who  believes  that  tenants  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  landlords  should  supply  them  with  the  means  of  cooking  their 
food.  The  kitchen  was  furnished  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  hand- 
some range,  between  six  and  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  spacious 
oven  on  one  side,  and  a  large  boiler  on  the  other.  From  the  first 
moment  when  a  fire  was  lighted  it  became  evident  that  not  more 
than  a  quart  of  hot  water  could  be  drawn  at  a  time  from  the  tap  of 
the  boiler,  after  which  the  water  which  passed  was  quite  cold.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  inconvenience,  caused  probably  by 
some  obstruction  or  sti&ess  in  the  values  of  the  cistern,  which  would 
disappear  with  use.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  baked  dinner,  a  pie  which  was  put  into  the  oven  at  four  p.m. 
came  out  at  seven  o'clock  as  white  and  as  uncooked  as  when  it  was 
put  in — three  hours'  good  firing  having  failed  to  make  it  even  luke- 
warm. As  Christmas  was  approaching,  the  impossibility  of  cooking  a 
dinner  fit  for  the  friends  who  were  invited  became  so  apparent,  that 
Mr.  Broadstreet  asked  the  landlord  to ,  allow  a  fire  to  be  lit  in  the 
kitchen  of  one  of  his  unoccupied  houses,  in  order  to  cook  the 
Christmas  dinner.  To  have  complied  with  this  request  would  have 
been  too  open  an  acknowledgment  of  the  defects  of  the  house,  and, 
consequently,  two  skilled  workmen  were  sent  down  from  London  to 
make  the  stove  act.  After  numerous  and  ineffectual  experiments, 
they  decided  that  the  stove  was  so  radically  bad  that  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  replace  it  by  one  of  proper  construction.  The 
brickwork  was  therefore  pulled  down  and  the  stove  dislodged,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  workmen  themselves,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  oven  was  a  mere  iron  cupboard,  without  a  flue  by  which  one 
particle  of  flame  or  heat  could  reach  it ;  and  that  the  handsome- 
looking  boiler  was  no  boiler  at  all,  but  a  false  front,  through  which  a 
water-pipe,  traversing  the  back  of  the  grate,  was  carried  from  the 
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cistern  to  the  tap,  so  that  the  fire  might  heat  the  water  as  it  passed. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  stove  was  pronounced  by  these  skilled 
workmen  to  be  a  mere  sham,  and  to  be  fit  only  to  be  sold  as  old  iron. 
Until  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  one,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  fire 
in  the  scnllery  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  the  daily  meals ;  but  the 
first  time  it  was  lit,  the  occupiers  of  the  ai^oining  house  sent  in  to 
say  that  they  were  smothered  with  smoke.  On  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  chinmeys  of  the  two  basements  had  been  so  con- 
structed that  there  was  no  wall  of  separation  between  them,  and  that 
they  opened  into  each  other— a  state  of  things  which  Juvenal  would 
have  considered  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ''  nightly  fires,"  whose 
frequency  at  Rome  in  his  time  he  classed  with  that  of  ^*  falling 
houses."  But  still  greater  evils  were  in  progress.  While  these 
defects  were  brought  to  light  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  the  rain 
had  so  thoroughly  saturated  the  upper  walls,  that  the  paper  of  the 
best  bed-room,  besides  the  ordinary  discolouration  of  damp,  presented 
on  its  surface  a  plenteous  crop  of  fungi,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to 
remove  all  articles  of  furniture,  curtains,  &c.,  from  contact  with  the 
walls.  The  wet  next  penetrated  the  ceiling,  and  at  length  brought 
down  a  mass  sufficient  to  have  smashed  the  toilet-table,  if  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  family  had  not  been  in  the  act  of  moving  the  table  out 
of  possible  danger  at  the  moment  of  its  fall.  The  materials  of  which 
this  ceiling  was  composed  appeared  to  be  so  suspicious  that,  on  being 
examined  by  a  well-known  architect,  it  was  found  to  contain  not  a 
particle  of  hair,  and  to  be  held  together  simply  by  a  few  fragments 
of  jute.  It  was  also  found  that  the  ceilings  of  the  other  rooms  were 
composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  that  their  fall  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  wet  now  spread  so  rapidly  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  best  bed-room,  that  the  drip  of  the  rain 
fell  upon  the  bed,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  move  it  first  to  one 
side  of  the  room  and  then  to  another,  and  afterwards  into  each  corner 
in  succession.  At  length  the  entire  apartment  became  so  saturated 
with  moisture,  that  Mrs.  Broadstreet's  favourite  Pomeranian  dog, 
which  always  slept  in  a  basket  against  the  wall  opposite  her  bed,  was 
attacked  in  his  head  and  neck  with  acute  rheumatism  of  so  severe  a 
character  that  he  never  completely  recovered  from  its  effects,  and 
ever  afterwards  carried  his  head  awry.  After  this  warning  that  the 
room  was  dangerous  to  sleep  in,  the  best  bed  was  dismantled  alto* 
gether,  and  as  every  other  room  in  the  house  was  occupied,  with  the 
exception  of  an  attic,  which  was  too  wet  for  anything  living  to  sleep 
in,  the  drawing-room  had  to  be  turned  into  a  bed-room ;  so  that,  at 
that  time,  the  tenant  might  literally  be  said  to  have  been  paying  for 
rooms  which  it  was  impossible  to  occupy.  But  while,  lying  in  his 
bed  in  its  novel  position  in  the  drawing-room,  he  could  look  around 
him  and  see  on  every  side  a  choice  collection  of  works  of  art  and 
prints  after  the  old  masters,  it  so  happened  that  these  very  works  of 
art  and  beauty  were  so  threatened  by  the  damp,  that  it  ^^fK^^fp 
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sary,  for  their  safety,  to  pat  pieces  of  wood  between  the  frames  and 
the  walls,  in  order  to  keep  the  prints  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
spongy  brickwork,  down  which  the  water  streamed  in  wet  weather 
in  a  continuous  cnrrent  from  the  comioe  to  the  floor ;  and  whenever 
a  thaw  took  place,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  take  them  down 
altogether.  Another  discovery,  made  at  the  same  period,  by  another 
professional  man  of  eminence,  was  that  the  house  itself  was  not 
built  with  mortar,  but  with  road-scrapings.  The  prospect  of  being 
smothered  in  his  bjsd  by  falling  ceilings  was  by  no  means  pleasant ; 
but  Mr.  Broadstreet  had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  such  a  contingency. 
The  increasing  damp  of  the  walls  had  so  completely  undermined  the 
health  of  two  members  of  the  family,  that  three  medical  men  who 
had  come  down  from  London  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the 
subject,  enjoined  immediate  removal,  on  the  ground  that  the  house 
was  unfit  for  habitation.  Mr.  Broadstreet  accordingly  resolved  to 
quit  the  premises  immediately,  although  his  agreement  was  only  half 
expired.  The  great  man  who  owned  the  property  stormed,  and 
threatened  proceedings  in  Chancery,  and  actions  at  Common  Law ; 
but  finding  that  Mr.  Broadstreet  was  unmoved  by  his  threats,  he 
ultimately  ofiered  to  cancel  the  agreement,  as  Mr.  Broadstreet  had  at 
first  proposed,  on  the  latter  paying  a  quarter's  rent.  While  the 
vans  were  in  the  act  of  removing  ^e  furniture,  the  landlord  had  a 
scaffolding  erected  round  the  house,  and  resorted  to  "  compo,"  the 
last  resource  of  dishonest  builders,  to  whose  hearts  it  appears  to  be 
as  dear  as  paint  is  to  those  of  faded  beauties  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
The  '*  compo,**  as  he  expected,  covered,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  medieval  house  was  occu- 
pied by  another  victim. 

Made  cautious  by  these  experiences,  Mr.  Broadstreet  endeavoured 
to  find  a  house  in  another  and  more  popular  suburb,  in  which 
they  were  as  spacious  as  they  were  showy,  and  if  there  were  any 
defects  in  their  construction  they  were  effectually  concealed  by 
stucco  and  paint.  The  number  of  vacant  houses,  however,  appeared 
suspicious,  and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  whole  rows  of  viDas 
had  been  bmlt  of  ship  timber,  or  of  old  materials  derived  from  the 
warehouses  which  had  been  demolished  after  the  great  fire  at  London 
Bridge — a  iact  which  promised  an  extensive  population  of  insects 
which  Mr.  Broadstreet  had  not  the  courage  to  encounter. 

He  next  started  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  visit  a  new  house 
which  a  wealthy  landlord  had  undertaken  to  have  ready  for  occupa- 
tion by  a  certain  day,  assuring  our  friend  that  it  was  built  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  faulty  brick- 
work as  he  had  had  before.  An  arriving  at  this  land  of  promise,  ho 
found  that,  though  the  house  had  been  ostensibly  finished  for  some 
weeks,  a  scaffolding  had  been  re-erected  around  it,  and  that  a  party 
of  masons  were  picking  out  the  mortar  from  the  brickwork  and  filling 
the  interstices  with  cement,  the  mortar  having  proved  too  rotten  to 
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keep  out  the  rain.  He  found  also,  fortunately  for  his  future  comfort, 
that  one  of  the  party-walls  had  not  been  plastered,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  bricks  were  of  the  commonest  description, 
and  that  the  space  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  row  had  been 
filled  ;ap  with  old  mortar,  with  the  broken  materials  of  houses  which 
had  been  pulled  down,  with  flints  and  other  rubbish,  showing  that 
even  to  a  rich  landlord  the  temptation  of  obtaining  a  larger  percentage 
for  his  outlay,  and  of  erecting  houses  that  will  "  pay,"  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  odium  of  covering  his  land  with 
worthless  houses,  and  driving  respectable  tenants  from  them  in  dis- 
gust. It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Broadstreet  declined  this  house, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  having  had  a  lucky  escape. 

His  next  expedition  was  to  a  district  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
popular  railways  out  of  London,  and  possessing  every  recommendation 
which  soil,  elevation,  and  climate  could  possibly  ensure.  He  there 
found  that  the  evil  genius  which  had  ruined  so  many  other  suburbs 
had  surpassed  itself  in  the  mischief  it  had  wrought.  In  all  directions, 
occupying  healthy  and  beautiful  positions,  he  saw  attractive  houses, 
which  were  literally  sodden  from  roof  to  basement,  with  water  from 
the  gutters  of  the  roof,  or  from  the  Ixdckwork  itself ;  and  having  by 
diligent  inquiries  discovered  that  previous  tenants  had  paid  a  heavy 
penalty  for  residing  in  them,  in  the  destruction  of  their  furniture  by 
damp,  Mr.  Broadstreet  at  once  renounced  all  idea  of  settling  in  that 
favourite  suburb. 

At  length  he  found,  on  the  picturesque  border-line  which  separates 
Surrey  from  Kent,  a  house  which  promised  everything  which  could 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  position  and  internal  accommodation.  But, 
alas  !  the  Misses  Broadstreet,  for  whom  the  country  air  should  have 
made  "beauty's  ensign,'*  as  Shakespeare  describes  it,  "crimson  on 
their  lips  and  on  their  cheeks,"  became  paler  and  paler  every  day, 
until  at  length  they,  as  well  as  their  mother,  were  unable  to  leave 
their  beds.  The  doctor,  on  being  summoned,  pronounced  the  case 
to  be  one  of  fever  produced  by  blood-poisoning.  Being  a  scientific 
man,  he  resolved  to  trace  the  disease  to  its  cause.  In  the  first  place 
he  found  that  all  the  water  used  in  cooking  was  collected  in  a  cistern 
into  which  the  air-pipe  of  the  closet  discharged  its  superfluous  water  ; 
an  arrangement  which  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  long  since  condemned  as  a  source  of  disease  and  dirt.  He 
also  ascertained,  by  a  microscopic  examination,  that  this  water  was 
literally  alive  with  animalculsB ;  and  a  further  investigation  showed 
that  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  below  the  tap,  about  two  inches  in 
depth,  was  a  mass  of  black  decomposing  matter,  the  sediment  of 
years.  Another  discovery  of  equally  evil  omen  was  the  fact  that  the 
builder  of  the  house,  though  a  wealthy  man  and  a  local  preacher  in 
the  district,  in  order  to  save  a  few  shillings  in  laying  the  drains,  had 
put  them  together  without  cement  or  stuffing  of  any  kind,  so  that 
every  shower  of  rain  caused  so  great  an  irruption  of  sand  through 
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the  joints  of  the  pipes  that  the  drains  speedily  silted  up,  and  filled 
the  house  with  a  deadly  malaria  which  soon  laid  the  entire  household 
on  their  hacks  with  an  attack  of  dysentery.  As  soon  as  they  had 
suflBiciently  recovered  from  this  attack  Mr.  Broadstreet  returned  to 
town,  declaring  that  he  had  known  no  real  en^joyment  since  he  had 
left  his  comfortable  house  in  London,  and  that  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  suburban  builders. 

And  now,  having  sketched  the  experiences  of  our  late  friend,  we 
will  proceed  to  point  the  moral  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  In 
the  first  place,  we  would  say,  take  no  house  without  having  it  first 
examined  by  a  surveyor,  with  special  instructions  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  roof,  the  brickwork  of  the  walls,  and  the  condition  of  the 
drains.  Secondly,  take  no  house  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years  ; 
or,  better  still,  take  it  as  a  yearly  tenant,  if  it  be  possible  to  make 
such  an  arrangement,  with  power  to*  continue  it  for  a  term,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  year,  if  it  should  be  found  sound  and  healthy. 
Sign  no  agreement  until  everything  required  has  been  satisfactorily 
performed,  bearing  in  mind  that  after  a  tenant  is  in  occupation  the 
landlord  will  do  nothing  which  he  can  avoid.  With  regard  to  the 
garden,  if  the  house  be  newly  built,  the  landlord  will  frequentiy  leave 
it  like  a  piece  of  a  ploughed  field,  without  walks,  fruit  trees,  oma- 
mei^tal  trees,  or  shrubs  of  any  kind,  under  the  pretence  of  allowing 
the  tenant  to  exercise  his  own  taste  in  the  matter.  Insist,  therefore, 
before  entering  on  occupation,  on  the  garden  being  properly  laid  out, 
planted,  fenced,  and  gravelled  by  the  landlord ;  or  you  will  find,  wh'en 
too  late,  that  you  have  been  expending  on  another  man's  property  an 
amount  of  money  which,  if  added  to  the  rent  you  pay,  would  have 
obtained  for  you  a  house  and  grounds  of  far  higher  pretensions,  and 
with  much  greater  capabilities  of  enjoyment.  Finally,  and  above  all, 
if  the  house  has  been  already  occupied,  search  out  the  previous  tenant, 
and  ascertain  from  him  what  are  its  merits  and  demerits,  its  recom- 
mendations and  defects.  A  few  minutes'  conversation  with  an  occu- 
pier who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the  house  under  all  these 
phases,  would  in  many  cases  save  both  money  and  life,  and  would 
certainly  prevent  the  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  of  mind  which 
daily  life  in  a  badly  built  house  is  certain  to  produce.  Moreover,  the 
information  thus  gained,  if  the  house  be  unfit  for  occupation,  would 
prevent  you  from  adding  another  victim  to  the  long  list  of  sufferers 
from  dishonest  builders ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  house  be 
capable  of  improvement,  it  would  enable  you  to  fight  the  enemy  with 
his  own  weapons,  by  requiring  him  to  make  good  the  defects  at  his 
own  cost,  and  by  refusing  to  enter  the  house  until  he  has  done  so. 
The  result  of  such  a  course  of  action,  if  tenants  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  it  for  their  mutual  protection,  would  soon  bring  landlords  and 
builders  to  their  senses,  and  effect  such  a  substantial  reform  in  the 
construction  of  **  suburban  houses  "  as  would  spare  the  next  genera- 
tion from  the  troubles  to  which  the  present  has  been  expose^^OQlC 


A  VIRTUOSO. 


<  Art  is  the  helpmate  of  Humanity." 

JPopular  Error  ^ 


Be  seated,  pray,     '*  A.  grave  appeal  ?  " 

The  safi(iBrers  by  the  war,  of  coarse ; 
Ah,  what  a  sight  for  us  who  feel, — 

This  monstrous  melodrame  of  Force  ! 
We,  sir,  we  coimoisseurs,  should  know 

On  whom  itti  heaviest  burden  falls ; 
Collections  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Museums  turned  to  hospitals  I 

**  And  worse,"  you  say ;  "  the  wide  distress  I  ** 

Alas,  'tis  true  distress  exists, 
Though,  let  me  add,  our  worthy  Press 

Have  no  mean  skill  as  colourists  ; — 
Speaking  of  colour,  next  your  seat 

There  hangs  a  sketch  from  Yemet's  hand  ; 
Some  Moscow  fancy,  incomplete. 

Yet  not  indifferently  planned ; 

Note  specially  the  gray  old  Guard, 

Who  tears  his  tattered  coat  to  wrap 
A  closer  bandage  round  the  scarred 

And  frozen  comrade  in  his  lap ; — 
But,  as  regards  the  present  war, — 

Now  don't  you  think  our  pride  of  pence 
Goes — may  I  say  it  ? — somewhat  far 

For  objects  of  benevolence  ? 

You  hesitate.     For  my  part,  I — 

Though  ranking  Paris  next  to  Home, 
^sthetically — still  reply 

That  **  Charity  begins  at  Home." 
The  words  remind  me.     Did  you  catch 

My  so-named  **  Hunt  ?  "     The  girl's  a  gem ; 
And  look  how  those  lean  rascals  watch 

The  pile  of  scraps  she  brings  to  them  I 
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**  But  your  appears  for  home,"  you  gay, 

**  For  home,  and  English  poor  1  '*     Indeed  I 
I  thought  Philanthropy  to-day 

Was  hlind  to  mere  domestic  need — 
However  sore — ^Yet  though  one  grants 

That  home  should  have  the  foremost  claims, 
At  least  these  Continental  wants 

Assume  intelligible  names ; 

While  here  with  us — ^Ah  !  who  could  hope 

To  verify  the  varied  pleas. 
Or  from  his  private  means  to  cope 

With  all  our  shrill  necessities ! 
Impossible  I     One  might  as  well 

Attempt  comparison  of  creeds ; 
Or  fill  that  huge  Malayan  shell 

With  these  half-dozen  Indian  beads. 

Moreover,  add  that  every  one 

So  well  exalts  his  pet  distress, 
'Tis — Give  to  all,  or  give  to  none, 

If  you'd  avoid  invidiousness. 
Your  case,  I  feel,  is  sad  as  A*8, 

The  same  applies  to  £*s  and  C's ; 
By  my  selection  I  should  raise 
An  alphabet  of  rivabies  ; 

And  life  is  short , — I  see  you  look 

At  yonder  dish,  a  priceless  bit ; 
You'll  find  it  drawn  in  Brongniart's  book. 

They  say  that  Raphael  painted  it ; — 
And  life  is  short,  you  understand ; 

So,  if  I  only  hold  you  out 
An  open  though  an  empty  hand, 

Why  you'll  forgive  me,  I've  no  doubt. 

Nay,  do  not  rise.     You  seem  amused ; 

And  yet  one  must  have  principle  ! 
'Twas  on  these  grounds  I  just  refused 

Some  gushing  Lady  Bountiful, — 
Believe  mo,  on  these  very  grounds. 

Good-bye,  then.     Ah,  a  rarity  ! 
That  cost  me  quite  three  hundred  pounds, — 

The  Diirer  figure,—"  Charity." 

Austin  Dobson. 
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Jl  fiobtl. 
By  thb  author  qp  "John  Halifax.  Gbntlbjun." 


CHAPTER  ni. 

This  is  no  sensational  or  exceptional  history,  but  one  that  might 
happen— does  happen — continually.  The  persons  therein  described 
are  jnst  ordinary  people,  neither  ideally  good  nor  extraordinarily  bad. 
Not  so  weak  as  to  be  the  mere  sport  of  circumstances,  yet  human 
enough  to  be  influenced  thereby,  as  we  all  are.  In  short,  neither 
heroes  nor  heroines,  but  men  and  women — ^the  men  and  women  of 
whom  society  is  mainly  composed,  and  for  which  it  has  to  legislate. 

Hannah  Thelluson  was  no  heroine,  Bernard  Rivers  no  hero ;  and 
they  had  not  lived  many  days  under  the  same  roof  before  they  made 
that  mutual  discovery — more  especially  as  they  had  plenty  of  spare 
time  in  which  to  make  it ;  for,  the  fine  autumn  melting  in  continuous 
rain,  no  visitors  came  near  the  House  on  the  Hill.  Not  even  from 
the  Moat-House.  Miss  Thelluson  had  called  there,  as  she  promised ; 
but  the  family  were  out  driving.  Next  day  a  footman  brought  her 
the  cards  of  Lady  and  the  Misses  Rivers,  with  an  apology  for  not 
calling,  on  account  of  the  rain. 

"  They  will  ask  you  to  dinner  next ;  my  people  are  very  particular 
on  points  of  etiquette,"  observed  Mr.  Rivers,  evidently  annoyed. 

But  Hannah  was  not  annoyed  at  all.  Not  even  when  the  invita- 
tion never  came,  and  the  rain  cleared  up  ;  yet  somehow  or  other  she 
had  been  nearly  three  weeks  at  Easterham  without  having  once 
met  her  brother-in-law's  family. 

Of  Mr.  Rivers  himself  she  had  enough  and  to  spare.  It  is  a  severe 
trial  for  any  two  people  to  be  thrown  on  one  another's  exclusive  society 
— at  meal  times  and  all  other  times  that  politeness  requires — striving 
in  a  hopeless  manner  to  make  conversation,  eager  to  find  out  and 
seize  upon  the  smallest  point  of  mutual  interest  which  will  break  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  time.  What  they  were  to  her  brother-in-law  Han- 
nah could  not  tell,  but  to  her  the  first  four  days  seemed  like  fourteen. 

It  was  not  from  the  dulness,  which  she  would  have  put  up  with, 
being  a  very  patient  woman  ;  but  Mr.  Rivers  sometimes  vexed  her 
exceedingly.  His  desultory,  lazy  way  of  hanging  about  the  house  ; 
his  variableness ;  his  irritability ;  and,  above  all,  his  indifference  and 
carelessness  about  everybody  and  everything,  were — to  a  woman 
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-who  all  Ler  life  had  found  plenty  to  do,  and  if  she  conld  not  find 
work,  made  it — ^utterly  incomprehensible. 

'*Bat  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  a  woman,  and  have  never  been 
used  to  live  with  any  man — except  my  father,  and  he  was  not  a  man, 
he  was  an  angel  I " 

So  she  argued  with  herself,  and  '*  did  her  duty,'*  as  she  considered 
it,  to  the  full ;  placing  herself  at  Mr.  Bivers^s  beck  and  call  every  hour 
in  the  day,  following  him  about  obediently,  as  he  evidently  liked  to 
be  followed,  for  his  craving  after  sympathy  and  his  horror  of  solitude 
were  almost  painful  to  witness  ;  in  short,  trying  to  devote  herself  to 
him  as  a  nurse  does  to  a  sickly,  naughty  child — naughty  because 
sickly.  But  she  did  not  enjoy  this  task.  His  unhappy,  restless  face 
made  her  heart  ache  ;  his  aimless,  useless  life  afflicted  her  conscience. 
A  man,  a  father,  a  clergyman,  surely  he  was  made  for  better  things. 
If  heaven  had  taken  away  his  delights,  his  duties  still  were  left  him. 
He  ought  to  rouse  himself. 

And  one  day,  driven  almost  to  desperation  by  the  way  in  which  he 
had  done  nothing  hour  after  hour  but  moon  about  and  <*  bother**  her, 
as  an  idle  melancholy  man  does  bother  a  busy  woman — and  Hannah 
had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  that  chaotic,  headless  house 
before  her  head  and  hands  were  quite  fall  of  business — she  ventured 
to  hint  this. 

«  Work  1  **  he  answered.  "  I  have  no  work ;  nothing  that  I  care  to 
do.  She  always  did  everything  with  me ;  we  went  about  the  parish 
together ;  she  used  to  call  herself  my  curate  in  petticoats ;  and  the 
curate  was  much  more  useful- than  the  vicar  I  believe.  Oh,  Hannah  1 
you  knew  what  she  was,  but  you  never  knew  what  she  was  to  me  I  ** 

A  tender  idealization,  perhaps  ;  but  the  sister  felt  it  deeply.  Every 
memory  of  poor  Rosa  was  most  sacred  to  her  heart  too. 

"  But,**  she  reasoned,  **  is  there  nothing  you  could  do,  if  only  for 
Eosa*s  sake  ?  She  could  noi  bear  to  see  the  parish  neglected,  as  you 
say  it  is.  She  would  like  you  to  look  after  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
and  carry  them  comfort.** 

"  I  carry  comfort !  ** 

"  Those  can,  who  have  known  sorrow.'* 

The  widower  looked  at  her,  uncomprehendingly,  with  his  wild, 
wistful,  miserable  eyes — this  woman  so'quiet,  so  gentle,  yet  somewhat 
sad  too. 

**  You  have  known  sorrow  ?  ** 

**  I  have.** 

"  Can  you  teach  me  how  to  bear  mine  ?  ** 

What  she  answered  was  very  little ;  but  it  was  to  the  purpose,  some- 
thing like  what  the  Lord  said  to  the  man  sick  of  palsy — what  He  says 
to  every  man  who  is  sinking  under  the  paralysis  of  grief,  "  Rise  up 
and  walk  1  **  She  told  him,  in  plain  words,  that  instead  of  sitting  at 
home  to  mourn,  he  ought  to  go  out  and  work. 
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'^  I  would,  only  I  have  no  heart  to  go  alone.  There  is  an  endless 
number  of  parish  visits  due — where  she  always  went  with  me. 
If_" 

He  hesitated.  Hannah  hesitated  too.  It  seemed  usurping  so 
pointedly  the  place  of  the  dead;  and  yet — ^that  dreary,  helpless, 
appealing  look  of  the  lonely  man  I 

**If  you  like — that  is,  if  you  do  not  dislike  my  coming,  and  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you " 

"  Would  you  go  with  me  ?  That  would  be  so  very  kind.  Only 
this  muddy,  damp  day ** 

**  Oh,  I  never  mind  mud  or  rain !  '* 

'*  Nor  trouble,  nor  fatigue,  nor  anything  else  unpleasant,  so  long 
as  you  can  do  a  kindness.  She  always  said  so,  and  now  I  have  found 
it  out  for  myself." 

Hannah  smiled.  Until  now  she  had  no  idea  whether  her  brother- 
in-law  liked  her  or  not,  and  she  was  not  above  the  pleasantness  of 
being  liked.  <*  Suppose,  then,  I  go  and  put  on  my  bonnet  at  once  ?" 
And  as  she  did  so  she  caught  a  sight  of  her  own  face  in  the  glass 
smiling.  <'  If  he  likes  me  I  may  get  some  influence  over  him,  so  as 
to  make  my  duty  easier.  And  I  will  try  to  see  his  faults  less  plain, 
and  his  good  points  plainer,  as  people  should  who  are  obliged  to  live 
together.  How  shall  I  be  able  to  teach  my  little  girlie  to  love  her 
father  if  I  do  not  love  him  myself  a  little  ?    I  mt^y  in  time  !  ** 

And  she  went  down-stairs  with  a  more  cheerful  heart. 

After  that,  nearly  every  day,  she  and  ''the  parson*'  went  out 
together,  and  he  made  her  acquainted  with  all  the  poor  people  in  the 
village ; — only  the  poor.  The  few  big  houses  there  were,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  biggest  of  all — the  Moat-House — or  from  some  other  mys- 
terious reason,  into  which  Miss  Thelluson  did  not  care  to  penetrate, 
but  which  apparently  annoyed  Mr.  Eivers  a  good  deal— of  these  she 
saw  nothing.     They  did  not  call. 

Little  she  cared  I  Every  minute  of  her  day  was  occupied.  House- 
hold affairs,  parish  work,  the  endless  help  that  her  brother-in-law 
soon  came  to  expect  from  her ;  often  Hannah  smiled  to  herself  at 
finding  that  before  her  new  life  had  lasted  twenty  days,  she  was 
growing  a  busier  woman  than  ever — too  busy  to  heed  outside  things. 
Besides,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  had  come  over  her  a  change 
which  made  her  feel  as  if  outside  things  never  could  affect  her  any 
more.     She  had  fallen  in  love. 

Smile  not,  readers,  masculine  readers  especially,  who  think  that  we 
women  can  fall  in  love  with  nothing  but  your  noble  selves.  The 
object  of  Hannah's  passion  was  only — a  baby  ! 

People  say  that  babies  are  all  alike ;  but  it  is  to  those  who  do 
not  discriminate  them  or  love  them,  who  take  no  interest  in  that 
wonderful  and  most  pathetic  sight — the  growth  of  a  human  soul. 
Ay,  and  a  child's  soul  begins  to  grow  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  bom. 
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Withia  three  months — mothers  know — yon  can  abnost  see  it  growing. 
At  least  in  most  children. 

Now,  at  nine  months  old,  little  Bosie  Bivcrs  was  an  actual  individual 
character,  with  an  individual  soul.  It  had  shone  out  of  her  eyes  that 
very  first  morning  when  she  opened  and  fixed  them  on  her  aunt, 
who  sat  beside  her,  watching  for  her  waking.  And  when  Hannah 
took  the  little  white  bundle  in  her  arms,  Bosie  first  drew  herself 
back,  and  with  grave,  sad,  appealing  eyes,  intently  contemplated  the 
stranger.  ^'  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  Are  you 
going  to  be  kind  to  me  ?*'  said  the  mute  little  feuse,  as  plain  as  any 
words.  Then,  as  if  satisfied  with  her  invest^ationy  she  slowly 
dropped  her  head  on  her  aunt's  shoulder,  and  Hannah  pressed  her 
passionately  to  her  breast. 

Thus  they  fell  in  love — ^the  woman  and  the  child — ^and  the  love 
grew  day  by  day  in  a  miraculous — ^no!  in  not  any  miraculous  way. 
Children  have  a  heavenly  instinct  in  finding  good  people  and  people 
that  love  them,  in  whom  they  may  safely  trust.  Ere  two  days  were 
over  Bosie  would  leave  anybody  to  go  to  her  aunt's  arms.  As  for 
Hannah,  she  could  not  get  enough  of  her  felicity.  Had  she  not  longed 
for  this,  ay,  ever  since  she  had  dressed  up.  her  big  doll  in  her  own 
half- worn  baby  clothes,  and  caressed  it  with  all  a  mother's  devoted- 
ness,  at  eleven  years  old  ?  To  have  a  baby — a  baby  of  her  very  own, 
as  it  were — ^for  nurse  had  given  warning  at  once — it  was  perfeot 
content.  Every  minute  that  she  could  steal  from  Bosie's  father  she 
gave  to  the  child ; — she  would  have  liked  to  be  in  the  nursery  all 
day  long.  When  wearied  out  with  Mr.  Bivers's  restlessness,  saddened 
by  his  gloomy  face,  she  would  fiy  for  refuge  to  that  sunshiny  room 
— ^her  own  room — ^whioh  she  had  made  as  cosy  and  pretty  as  sho 
could,  and  find  it  a  heaven  of  peace ;  for  the  bright  little  face,  the 
happy  little  voice,  were  something  nearer  heaven  than  anything  her 
life  had  as  yet  ever  known. 

It  might  not  have  been  the  same  with  all  children ;  but  the  poor 
motherless  Bosie  was  a  very  original  child.  Small,  quiet,  gentle, 
pale,  there  was  yet  in  the  baby-mouth  a  firm  little  will  of  its  own, 
and  in  the  serious  eyes  a  strange  out-looking,  as  if  seeing  something 
grown-up  people  could  not  see— seeking,  perhaps,  the  mother  she 
was  never  to  know.  Very  soon  Hannah  learnt  to  think  that  tiny 
face  unlike  all  the  faces  she  had  ever  beheld.  Not  that  it  was  pretty — 
poor  Bosie  was  wholly  unworthy,  physically,  of  her  handsome  father 
and  beautiful  mother — ^but  it  had  such  a  world  of  changeful  meanings 
in  it ;  it  was  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  study  and  marvel  over.  In 
its  peaceful,  heavenly  dumbness  it  seemed  to.,  come  to  the  lonely, 
shut-up  woman  like  a  face  out  of  the  unknown  world. 

Such  a  companion  Bosie  was  too  I  Miss  Thelluson  was  accustomed 
to  big  pupils,  and  fond  as  she  was  of  children,  they  sometimes 
worried  her;  but  this  soft,  silent  creature,  with  its  pretty  ways,  its 
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speechless  yet  intelligible  wants,  only  soothed  her^  and  that  inex- 
pressibly. She  would  sit  or  lie  for  horns  on  the  nursery  floor  with 
Eosie  Growing  over  her,  investigating  her  watch,  her  keys,  her  hair, 
her  dress,  with  that  endless  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties 
peculiar  to  infants  who  are  just  catching  hold  of  the  key  of  mystery 
which  unlocks  to  them  the  marvellous  visible  world. 

And  the  world  invisible — even  that  seemed  to  be  very  near  about 
this  little  child.  The  words,  ''in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,*'  were  always 
coming  into  Hannah's  mind ;  and  the  awful  punishment  of  those  who 
sin  against  '*  one  of  these  little  ones,"  seemed  to  be  only  natural  and 
just. 

''  You  s^em  very  fond  of  that  baby,"  said  Mr.  Rivers^  one  day 
when  she  had  tried  to  make  it  an  attractive  drawing-room  guest  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

''  Fond  of  " — what  an  idle,  unmeaning  word  1  Why,  Bosie  was  a 
treasure  that  one  of  God's  angels  had  dropped  into  her  arms  straight 
from  the  Father's  house,  and  bade  her  cherish  it  and  make  it  into  an 
immortal  soul,  fit  for  His  kingdom  on  earth,  which  is  one  with  His 
kingdom  in  heaven.  This  was  how  Hannah  felt  when  she  watched 
the  child.  But  she  said  nothing.  How  could  Mr.  Bivers,  or  any  man, 
understand  ?  Who  could  put  into  any  father's  £Etce  the  mother-look 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ? 

As  she  stood  there,  with  Bosie  leaning  across  her  shoulder,  and 
patting  auntie's  cheek  with  that  little  dimpled  hand,  Mr.  Bivers,  who 
had  travelled  half  over  Europe,  and  knew  every  Madonna  by  heart, 
called  her  to  look  at  herself,  for  she  and  the  child  were  just  the 
picture  of  a  certain  Holy  Family  he  named. 

The  colour  came  painfully  into  Hannah's  cheek.  She,  too,  like 
Mary,  could  have  sung  her  Magnificat;  all  to  herself — her  quiet, 
lonely  self.  What  had  she  done  that  heaven  should  send  her  this 
blessing — she,  a  solitary  woman  of  thirty  years  old  ?  As  she  carried 
away  little  Bosie — ^who  was  quite  too  much  for  papa,  except  in  the 
character  of  a  Bafifaellesque  bainhino,  and  for  about  the  space  of  ten 
minutes — she  clasped  the  child  passionately  to  her  heart.  It  had 
never  beat  so  warmly,  so  hopefully,  since  her  Arthur  died. 

This  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  first  sunshiny  Sunday  since  her 
arrival,  and  as  Miss  Thelluson  and  her  brother-in-law  walked  to- 
gether through  the  bright-looking  village,  all  the  neighbours  turned 
out  in  their  best  clothes  to  go  to  church  and  criticise  the  stranger. 
Easterham  was  a  sufficiently  small  place  for  everybody  to  know 
everybody ;  and  Hannah  was  fully  aware  she  was  running  the 
gauntlet  of  innumerable  eyes, — ''upper-class"  eyes:  among  the 
poor  she  was  already  well  known.  But  this  was  the  first  time  she 
had  taken  her  public  place  in  the  parish — ^the  first  time,  for  many  a 
long  year,  that  she  had  walked  to  church  arm-in-arm  (country  fiEishion, 
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he  offered  his  and  she  accepted  it)  with  a  man,  and  a  man  that 
belonged  to  her.     It  felt — ^not  exactly  uncomfortable,  but — strange. 

Her  brother-in-law,  however,  seemed  quite  at  ease,  and  eveiy 
person  who  came  up  to  speak  to  him  he  carefully  introduced  to  '^  My 
sister — ^Miss  Thelluson."  Sometimes  it  was  "sister-in-law,"  but 
always  pointedly  "  sister." 

''  He  is  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  me — no  more  than  he  was  of 
his  wife,"  thought  she,  with  a  certain  comfort.  For  if  she  had  been 
much  given  to  mind  outside  things  it  might  have  struck  her  that  this 
handsome  young  man,  with  his  Norman  ancestry,  his  easy  fortune, 
and  his  position  as  heir  presumptive  to  one  of  the  first  &milies  in 
the  county,  was  a  strong  contrast  to  a  quiet,  rather  old-fisishioned 
governess — even  though  she  was  his  wife's  sister.  But  if  she  had 
also  been  a  duchess  he  could  not  have  shown  her  more  tender 
politeness,  and  Hannah  was  grateful. 

It  was  only  when  he  looked  towards  the  wicket-gate  which  divided 
the  church  horn  the  Moat-House,  of  which  it  seemed  originaUy  to 
have  been  a  mere  appurtenance,  that  his  countenance  fell. 

<^  I  see  my  people  coming.  We  must  stop  and  speak  to  them. 
It  will  be  best,  as  you  sit  in  the  same  pew,  and  as — as  we  may  have 
to  go  to  lunch.     They  generally  expect  me  on  Sundays." 

**  But  not  me — oh,  I  hope  not.  I  want  to  be  at  home  to  give 
Rosie  her  dinner."  And  Hannah,  with  a  nervousness  for  which  she 
despised  herself,  shrank  back  from  the  fashionable  elderly  lady  and 
her  four  fashionable  daughters,  who  seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  of 
the  yew  avenue,  quite  shutting  out  little  old  Sir  Austin,  who  came 
tottering  after  on  his  gold-headed  stick. 

"Never  mind  Rosie,  for  once.  If  they  ask  you,  do  not  refuse, 
pray,"  whispered  Mr.  Rivers.  He  seemed  either  excessively  fond  of, 
or  painfully  subservient  to,  his  family — a  family  which  appeared  to 
Hannah  very  much  like  most  other  county  families — well-looking, 
well-bred,  well-educated,  and  exceedingly  well-dressed.  Among  the 
odd  fancies  that  flitted  across  her  mind — she  had  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  and  even  a  slight  turn  for  satire,  in  her  youth — ^was  the 
comical ,  suggestion — "What  would  they  be  without  their  clothes  ? 
That  is,  how  would  they  look  or  feel  if  dressed  like  workhouse- 
women,  or  labourers*  wives — or,  still  worse,  in  the  red  chemise  of 
Charlotte  Corday  or  the  white  sheet  of  Jane  Shore  ?  They  looked  so 
very  proper — those  five  ladies,  sweeping  one  after  the  other  down  the 
church  aisle,  and  kneeling,  not  a  fold  awry  in  their  draperies,  round 
their  respectable  square  pew — ^that,  to  imagine  them  placed  in  tragical 
or  anywise  exceptional  circumstances,  where  the  trappings  of  worldly 
formality  had  dropped  off  them,  and  they  had  to  feel  and  act  like 
common  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  seemed  a  thmg  impossible. 

Foolish  thoughts  these  were,  perhaps  ;  but  they  were  partly  owing 
to  her  brother-in-law's  sermon,  which  was  exceedingly  common-place. 
He  had  said  himself,  overnight,  that  he  felt  no^.^, slightest  interest 
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in  his  sermons,  and  only  did  them  mechanically,  not  believing  them 
at  all.  It  looked  like  it ;  and  as  Miss  Thellason  listened — or  rather 
tried  hard  not  to,  for  listening  irritated  her  so — she  wished  that 
instead  of  being  in  church  she  were  sitting  on  the  sunny  lawn,  beside 
that  little  white  daisy  with  a  pink  hood,  which,  as  she  kissed  it  before 
leaving,  had  looked  up  to  her  with  eyes  in  which  were  written  the 
best  sermons  in  the  world — eyes  that  seemed  as  if  only  an  hour  ago 
they  had  seen  the  angels. 

As  Hannah  thought  of  them,  she  forgot  Lady  Eivers,  with  her 
withered,  but  still  red — ^ah  I  far  too  red — cheeks,  and  the  Misses 
Rivers,  with  their  fashionable  clothes.  What  were  they  to  her  ?  Had 
she  not  her  baby — her  little  Bose  of  June.  The  dainty,  soft,  round, 
innocent  thing !  how  sweet  she  must  be  looking  now  in  her  mid- 
day sleep  at  home  ! — It  was  the  first  time  that  even  in  thought  Miss 
Thelluson  had  called  her  brother-in-law*s  house  '*  home.'*  She  did 
so  now,  for  her  baby  was  there. 

Her  baby,  and  no  one  else's;  for  no  one  seemed  to  take  the 
smallest  interest  in  it.  After  service,  the  procession  of  five  silk  gowns, 
with  women  inside  them,  sailed  slowly  back  down  the  yew  avenue, 
and  through  the  garden  to  the  beautiful  old  Moat-House :  but  nobody 
asked  after  baby.  Neither  grandmamma  nor  aunts  seemed  to 
remember  there  was  such  a  creature  in  the  world.  Hannah  hugged 
herself  half  indignantly,  half  exultingly,  in  the  fact.  Her  baby  was 
all  her  own. 

The  Rivers  family  were  perfectly  polite  to  her.  The  invitation  to 
lunch  was  given,  and — chiefly  because  of  the  anxiety  she  saw  in  her 
brother-in-law's  eyes — accepted ;  so  they  sat  down  all  together  in 
the  grand  old  dining-room,  with  generations  of  defunct  Riverses  watch- 
ing them  from  the  walls.  The  conversation  was  quite  general,  and 
rather  insipid ;  indeed,  Hannah  could  not  help  thinking  how  very 
dull  was  the  company  of  grown-up  people  after  that  of  her  baby. 
Her  baby !  whose  dumb  intelligence  was  such  an  infinite  mystery, 
such  an  endless  interest.  She  longed  to  be  back  at  home  with 
Rosie ;  nevertheless  she  did  her  best,  for  Mr.  Rivers's  sake,  to  be 
pleasant,  and  when — ^he  having  a  christening  and  a  funeral,  though 
there  was  no  second  service — he  asked  her  to  wait  for  him,  that  they 
might  walk  home  together,  she  sat  down  again  to  endure  another 
hour  of  the  foolish  heart-ache  which  mothers  understand,  when  they 
are  kept  away  for  a  good  many  hours  from  the  helpless  creature  that 
depends  on  them  so  entirely. 

The  bright  day  had  settled  into  autumnal  rain,  so  the  family  party 
gathered  round  the  fire — doing  nothing,  of  course,  as  it  was  Sunday. 
Sir  Austin  openly  fell  asleep ;  Lady  Rivers  took  up  a  huge  Bible  and 
'*  meditated  " — nodding  a  good  deal  at  intervals ;  the  girls  began,  sotto 
voce,  that  desultory  gossiping  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  more 
Sabbatical  than  books  or  work.  They  were  all  pretty  girls — ^nay, 
rather  pleasant  girls,  these  four  paternal  aunts  of  little  Rosie ;  and  h^lC 
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maternal  atint  tried  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  them,  and  find  ont 
what  was  really  in  them.  But,  of  late  years,  Hannah*s  life  had  heen  so 
much  spent  with  children,  and  so  little  with  young  ladies,  that  she 
found  herself  completely  at  sea,  and  watching  these  specimens  of 
modem  womanhood  with  the  grave,  perplexed  criticism  of  an  elder 
generation. 

"  Will  my  Bosie  grow  up  thus  ?  '*  she  thought  to  herself.  "  Will 
she  talk  about  'jolly,'  and  'green,'  and  'the  maternal  parent,'  and 
*  the  governor  ?  *  Will  there  come  into  her  little  innocent  head  such 
very  odd  ideas  about  love  and  marriage?''  (One  of  the  giris  was 
engaged,  and  the  others  evidently  hoped  to  be,  ere  long).  '*  Is  she 
to  grow  up  a  little  Miss  Rivers,  after  ihe  pattern  of  these  ?  " 

Not  if  auntie  can  help  it,  answered  auntie's  quiet,  strong  heart,  as 
the  awfulness  of  her  self-imposed  duty,  extending  far  into  future 
years,  came  upon  her  with  double  force.  A  boy  would  have  belonged 
to  his  father,  and  been  made  naturally  and  wholly  a  Rivers,  but  a 
girl — ^this  little  unwelcome  girl — was  hers  and  Rosa's.  Might  not  baby 
grow  up  to  be  the  foundress  of  a  new  family,  the  mother  of  many 
sons  ?  This  childless  old  maid,  whose  race  was  done,  built  up  no  end 
of  castles  in  the  air  for  her  niece  Rosie.  In  which,  I  am  afraid — and 
yet  in  time  to  come  Miss  Thelluson  was  not  sorry,  but  glad  of  this 
— Rosie's  father  had  not  the  slightest  share. 

She  fell  into  such  a  dream  about  the  child — even  in  the  midst  of 
the  young  ladies'  chatter — that  she  quite  started  when  Lady  Rivers, 
suddenly  waking  up,  and  most  anxious  to  appear  as  if  she  had  never 
been  sleeping,  put  a  sudden  question. 

**  By-the-byo,  Miss  Thelluson,  I  hear  3-0U  have  discharged  Anne 
Savage,  and  taken  a  new  nursery-maid  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Savage  gave  me  warning  herself,  but  I  was  not  sorry,  as  I 
prefer  a  younger  woman,"  said  Hannah  quietly. 

"  That,  pardon  me,  is  a  mistake.  I  always  made  a  point  that  my 
head  nurse  should  be  over  forty." 

"  But  you  had  a  nursery  full  of  children  ;  I  have  only  Rosie." 

"  Oh,  by-the-bye,  how  is  Rosie?  "  cried  one  of  the  girls.  But  as 
she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  Hannah  never  gave  it. 

"And  who  is  your  new  nurse?"  said  grandmamma,  in  a  rather 
severe  grandmotherly  tone. 

"  Grace  Dixon,  sister,  I  believe,  to  those  Dixons  of  whom  the  village 
is  so  full.  It  was  Mrs.  John  Dixon,  the  blacksmith's  wife,  who  re- 
commended her  to  me.     She  said  you  knew  the  family  well." 

**  Miss  Thelluson  seems  to  have  acquainted  herself  with  Easterham 
people  as  if  she  had  lived  here  all  her  days, — or  meant  to  do  so,"  said 
the  eldest  Miss  Rivers,  who  was  at  times  a  little  sharp  of  speech. 
She  was  nearly  twenty-eight,  and  still  Miss  Rivers,  which  she  did 
not  like  at  all. 

**  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  live  at  Easterham  all  my  days,"  returned 
Hannah,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  remove  any  false  impression  the 
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&mily  might  have  of  her  coming  to  take  entire  possession  of  her 
brother-in-law,  and  rale  rampant  over  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  as 
evidently  they  thought  he  might  be  ruled.  "On  the  contrary,  I 
earnestly  hope  my  stay  here  will  be  short ;  that  yonr  brother  may 
soon  find  a  good  wife,  and  need  me  no  more.'* 

"  So  yon  approve  of  second  marriages  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hannah,  swallowing  down  a  slight  pang.  "Yes.  In' 
a  case  hke  this,  most  decidedly.  I  think  the  wisest  thing  Mr.  Bivers 
oonld  do  would  be  to  marry  again,  after  due  time.  That  is,  if  he 
married  the  right  woman." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  the  right  woman  ? '  "  asked  Lady  Rivers, 

"  One  who  will  make  a  good  mother  as  well  as  a  good  wife.  In  his 
first  choice  a  man  has  only  to  think  of  himself,  in  a  second  marriage 
he  has  usually  to  consider  not  only  himself,  but  his  children." 

''  I  don't  fancy  Bernard  will  be  in  any  haste  to  marry  again.  He 
was  very,  very  fond  of  poor  Rosa." 

It  was  Adeline,  the  youngest,  who  said  this  ;  and  Hannah's  heart 
wanned  to  her — the  first  who  had  called  her  dead  sister  ^<  Rosa,"  or, 
indeed,  spoken  of  her  at  all.  To  Adeline  she  turned  for  information 
about  the  Dixon  family,  and  especially  about  the  girl  Grace,  whom 
she  had  taken  chiefly  upon  instinct,  because  she  had  a  kind,  sweet, 
good  face — a  sad  face,  too,  as  if  she  had  known  trouble;  and  had, 
indeed,  begged  for  the  place,  because  ''her  heart  was  breaking  for  want 
of  a  child  to  look  after." 

"  What  an  odd  thing  to  say  !  Well,  my  heart  wouldn't  break  for 
that,  at  any  rate,"  laughed  Adeline.  "  But  really  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  about  the  poor  people  of  Easterham.  We  have  no  time  to  go 
about  as  your  sister  did.   Bernard  ought  to  know.  Here  he  comes." 

Hannah  looked  up,  almost  glad  to  see  Mr.  Rivers  return.  His 
society  was  not  lively,  but  it  was  less  dull  than  that  of  his  sisters. 
Just  to  keep  conversation  going — for  it  had  reached  a  very  low  ebb 
— she  explained  to  him  the  matter  under  discussion,  but  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

**  If  you  remember,  I  brought  the  girl  into  your  study,  and  you 
liked  her  appearance,  and  said  I  might  engage  her  at  once." 

"  Did  I  ?  then  of  course  it  is  all  right.  Why  talk  it  over  any 
more  ?  I  assure  you,  girls,  one  of  Miss  Thelluson's  great  merits  is 
that  she  does  not  talk  things  over.  As  I  always  tell  her,  she  can  act 
for  herself,  and  never  need  consult  me  on  anything." 

"  But  you  ought  to  be  consulted,"  broke  in  Lady  Rivers,  "  and  in 
this  matter  especially.  My  dear  Bernard,  are  you  aware  that,  in  your 
position,  you  ought  to  be  very  cautious  ?  Miss  Thelluson — a  stranger 
— ^is  of  course  ignorant  of  certain  facts ;  otherwise  Grace  Dixon  is 
the  very  last  person  she  ought  to  bring  into  your  household." 

"  Why  so  ?  The  Dixons  are  an  excellent  family ;  have  lived  at 
Easterham  Farm  half  as  long  as  the  Rivers  have  lived  at  the  Moat- 
House." 
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*'  It  is  the  more  pity,"  said  Lady  Rivers,  drawing  herself  up.  "My 
dear  Bernard,  yon  have  surely  forgotten ;  and  the  subject  is  a  little 
awkward  to  speak  of  before  Miss  Thelluson  and  the  girls.*' 

Hannah  sat  silent,  expecting  one  of  those  sad  stories  only  too 
common  in  all  villages.  And  yet  Grace  Dixon  looked  so  sad — ^so 
innocent,  and  her  kindly  and  very  respectable  sisters  had  not  seemed 
in  the  least  ashamed  of  her. 

"I  cannot  guess  what  you  mean.  Lady  Rivers,'*  said  Bernard 
irritably.  *^  I  know  nothing  against  the  Dixons.  The  daughters 
were  all  well-conducted,  and  the  sons ** 

*'  It  was  one  of  the  sons.  But  perhaps  I  had  better  not  mention 
it." 

The  good  lady  had  a  habit  of  "not  mentioning"  facts,  which, 
nevertheless,  she  allowed  to  leak  out  patently  enough ;  and  another 
habit  of  saying,  in  the  sweetest  way,  the  most  unpleasant  things. 
Her  step-son  had  winced  under  them  more  than  once  to-day;  as, 
Hannah  noticed,  he  did  now.    Still  he  replied,  with  perfect  politeness — 

"I  think  you  had  better  mention  it.  It  cannot  be  anything  very 
bad  or  I  should  have  remembered  it.  Though  I  do  forget  things  often 
— often,"  added  he,  relapsing  into  his  usual  dreary  manner. 

"  If  you  wiU  rouse  yourself,  you  surely  will  remember  this,  and 
the  discussion  there  was  about  it  one  evening  here  :  a  discussion  in 
which  your  wife  took  part,  and  gave  her  opinion,  though  it  was  an 
opinion  contrary  to  your  own,  and  mine." 

Bernard's  countenance  changed,  as  it  did  at  the  slightest  mention  of 
his  lost  darling.  '*  Yes;  I  recall  the  m|itternow,"  he  said,  and  stopped 
suddenly. 

But  Lady  Rivers  went  on  triumphant.  "The  scandal,  Miss 
TheUuson,  though  I  must  apologise  for  referring  to  it  before  you,  was 
just  this.  One  of  the  brothers  Dixon  lost  his  wife,  and  six  months 
after  wanted  to  marry  her  sister,  who  had  been  keeping  his  house. 
He  actually  came  to  Mr.  Rivers,  as  her  clergyman,  and  asked  him  to 
marry  them.  A  marriage,  you  understand,  within  the  forbidden 
degrees — ^between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister." 

She  looked  hard  at  Hannah,  as  if  expecting  her  to  be  confused ; 
but  she  was  not :  no  more  than  when  Lady  Dunsmore  had  referred, 
though  in  a  much  more  direct  way,  to  the  same  subject.  It  was  one 
so  entirely  removed  from  herself  and  her  own  personality,  that  she 
felt  no  more  affected  by  it  than  she  should  have  been  if  in  Lord 
Dunsmore's  drawing-room  she  had  heard  some  one  telling  a  story  of 
how  a  father  eloped  with  his  children's  governess.  Of  course  such 
things  were,  but  they  did  not  concern  her  in  the  least. 

Her  entire  innocence  and  composure  seemed  to  shame  even  Lady 
Rivers ;  to  Mr.  Rivers,  though  at  first  he  had  coloured  sensitively, 
they  gave  self-possession  at  once. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  remember  the  whole  story  now.    Dixon  did 
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come  and  ask  me  to  marry  him  to  his  sister-in-law,  which  of  course 
I  refdsed,  as  it  was  against  both  the  canon  law  and  the  law  of  the 
land." 

"  And  the  law  of  God  also,"  said  Lady  Rivers  sharply. 

''  That  I  did  not  argue  ;  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  I  was  rather 
sorry  for  the  man — ^he  seemed  to  have  no  ill  intent ;  but  the  marriage 
was  impossible.  However,  this  does  not  concern  the  rest  of  the 
Dixon  family  or  the  new  nursemaid.     What  about  her  ?" 

But  as  often  as  he  tried  to  slide  away  from  the  unpleasant  topic 
his  step-mother  pertinaciously  slid  back  again. 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  think  it  does  concern  the  rest  of  the  family.  No 
one  can  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled,  and  a  scandal  like  this 
affects  every  one  connected  with  it.     How  did  it  end,  Bernard  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell.  Probably  Dixon  went  to  some  other  and  less 
scrupulous  clergyman,  or  some  distant  parish,  where  they  could  put 
up  banns  and  be  married  without  being  known ;  or,  probably,  he 
went  back  and  they  lived  together  without  being  married  at  all.  Such 
cases  happen  continually.  But  why  speak  of  them  ?  Is  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  unpleasant  things  ?'* 

Yet  the  way  he  himself  spoke  of  them,  with  a  mixture  of  directness 
and  grave  simplicity,  as  only  a  pure-hearted  man  ever  does  speak, 
struck  Hannah  much.  Also  his  quiet  way  of  getting  over  an 
extremely  awkward  position,  which  to  avoid  would  have  been  more 
awkward  still.     But  Lady  Rivers  would  not  let  him  alone. 

"And  I  suppose  you^ think  now,  as  I  remember  Mrs.  Bernard 
did  at  the  time,  that  you  were  wrong  in  refusing  to  marry  the 
man?" 

**  No  ;  I  was  right.  I  have  been  similarly  applied  to  many  times 
since,  for  the  poor  have  strangely  confused  notions  on  this  point, 
and  I  have  always  refused.  The  law  makes  these  people  brothers 
and  sisters,  therefore  they  cannot  possibly  be  married.  But,  my  dear 
Lady  Rivers,  let  us  leave  a  topic  which  really  does  not  concern  us. 
The  matter  of  moment  now.  Aunt  Hannah,"  turning  towards  her  with 
the  smile  of  a  worried  man  who  knows  that  there  at  least  he  shall  find 
rest,  *'  is  that  you  and  I  must  leave  this  warm  fire-side  and  walk 
home  through  the  wet  together;  unless,  indeed,  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  swim." 

The  perfect  freedom,  and  yet  friendly  respect  of  his  manner,  healed 
over  all  the  discourtesies  |which  Lady  Rivers  had  so  remorse- 
lessly inflicted.  Miss  Theiluson  rose,  thankfully  enough,  and  they 
two  started  off  in  the  pelting  rain,  for  nobody  ever  thought  of 
ordering  the  Moat-House  carriage  on  a  Sunday.  Besides,  Hannah 
never  minded  weather,  and  the  storm  seemed  almost  to  do  her 
brother-in-law  good.  Like  all  really  manly  men,  he  was  roused  and 
cheered  by  the  necessity  of  fighting  against  something ;  perhaps,  also, 
of  protecting  something.     He  wrapped  his  sister-in-law  well  up,  and 
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sustained  her  steps  carefully  against  the  ^d  equinoctial  blast,  which 
was  almost  like  pressing  against  a  stone  wall. 

After  they  quitted  the  Moat-Honse,  Mr.  Rivers  never  referred  to  the 
matter  which  had  been  so  obstinately  and  unpleasantly  discussed 
in  their  presence.  He  seemed  at  once  to  accept  it  and  ignore  it,  as 
those  should  whom  fate  has  placed  in  any  anomalous  or  difficult 
position  that  lays  them  open  to  many  annoyances ;  which  must,  never- 
theless, be  borne,  and  are  best  borne  with  complete  indifference. 
Hannah  took  her  lesson  from  him ;  not  without  a  certain  respect, 
deeper  than  she  had  yet  felt  — and  did  the  same. 

They  parted  in  the  hall,  he  to  go  into  his  study,  she  to  run  eagerly 
up- stairs,  drawn  thither  by  the  little  merry  voice  which  was  heard 
through  the  nursery-door  chattering  its  utterly  unintelligible  English. 
Hannah's  face  brightened  into  something  almost  like  beauty  &t  the 
sound.  Bosa's  father  stopped  to  say — 
"  You  are  getting  very  fond  of  my  child  I " 

"It  would  be  strange  if  I  were  not.  Is  she  not  my  niece — ^my 
own  flesh  and  blood  ?  And,  besides,  I  don't  think  there  ever  was 
such  a  child  ! ''  cried  foolish  Aunt  Hannah.     "  Just  look  there  ! " 

The  little  round  rosy  face — ^it  was  rosy  now,  having  grown  so 
already  in  the  pleasant  new  nursery,  and  under  incessant  loving  care 
— was  looking  through  the  balustrades,  making  a  vain  effort  to  say 
''  Peep  1  '*  at  least  so  Bosie's  imaginative  female  worshippers  declared 
it  to  be.  Behind  appeared  Grace  Dixon's  pale,  kind,  sweet  looks, 
moved  almost  into  cheerfulness  by  the  brightness  of  baby's.  A  pretty 
sight,  and  for  the  first  time  it  seemed  to  bring  a  ray  of  sunshine  into 
the  widower's  household.     He  sighed,  but  his  sigh  was  less  forlorn. 

<<  How  happy  the  child  looks  1  Poor  Eosie,  she  is  not  in  the  least 
like  her  mother — except  in  that  sunshiny  nature  of  hers.  I  hope  she 
may  keep  it  always." 

''  I  hope  so  too,  and  I  believe  she  will.     I  did  not  think  her  pretty 
at  first ;  but  never — never  was  there  such  a  touching  child." 
"  It  is  your  doing,  then." 

"  And  Grace's,  too.  She  has  been  quite  different  even  these  few 
days  since  Grace  had  her.  I  hope,"  and  here  Hannah  could  not  help 
colouring  a  little,  *'  I  hope  you  will  not  require  me  to  send  away 
Grace?" 

"No."  Mr.  Bivers  paused  a  minute,  and  then  said  gravely:  "  I 
am  sorry  that  anything  should  have  vexed  you  to-day.  Do  not 
mind  grandmama;  she  speaks  thoughtlessly  sometimes;  but  she 
means  no  harm.  She  likes  interfering  now  and  then ;  but  you  can 
bear  that,  I  know.  Bemember,  I  will  always  uphold  you  in  matters 
concerning  Bosie  or  the  household,  or  anything  else  that  you  think 
right." 

*  *  Thank  you,' '  replied  Hannah  warmly.  She  shook  cordially  the  hand 
he  gave,  and  ran  up-stairs  to  "Auntie's  darling"  with  a  light  heart. 
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Not  violets  I  gave  my  love, 
That  in  their  life  are  sweet  and  rare, 

And  deep  in  colour,  as  the  heart 
Whose  every  thought  of  her  is  prayer ; 

For  violets  grow  pale  and  dry, 

And  lose  the  semblance  of  her  eye. 

No  lily's  buds  I  gave  my  love, 

Though  she  is  white  and  pure  as  they ; 

For  they  are  cold  to  smell  and  touch, 
And  blossom  but  a  single  day  ; 

And  pressed  by  love,  in  love's  own  page, 

They  yellow  into  early  age. 

But  cyclamen  I  chose  to  give, 
Whose  pale  white  blossoms  at  the  tips 

(AD  else  as  driven  snow)  are  pink. 
And  mind  me  of  her  perfect  lips ; 

Still  till  this  flower  is  kept  and  old 

Its  worth  to  love  is  yet  untold. 

Old,  kept,  and  kissed,  it  does  not  lose 
As  other  flowers  the  hues  they  wear ; 

Love  is  triumphant,  and  this  bloom  * 
Will  never  whiten  from  despair ; 

Bather  it  deepens  as  it  lies, 

This  flower  that  purples  when  it  dies. 

So  shall  my  love,  as  years  roll  by. 

Take  kingly  colours  for  its  own ; 
Sole  master  of  her  vanquish'd  heart, 

Am  I  not  master  of  a  throne  ? 
Crush'd  by  no  foot,  nor  cast  away, 
My  purple  love  shall  rule  the  day. 

0.  C.  Frassb-Tyxueb* 
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It  is  nearly  thirty  years  ago  since  Thackeray  was  in  Ireland — ^his 
Sketch  Book  having  been  published  in  the  spring  of  1843.  It  conveys 
a  more  vivid  insight  into  the  Irish  character,  as  it  then  existed,  than 
all  the  histories  that  have  been  written  and  all  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made.  The  Sketch  j^ooAr  possesses,  indeed,  an  interest  of  its  own, 
quite  apart  from  its  subject-matter.  It  is  the  quarry  out  of  which 
many  immortal  and  inimitable  Irishmen  have  been  taken.  Captain 
Gostigan  and  his  compatriots,  no  doubt,  are  finished  works  of  art : 
yet  the  hasty  studies  and  the  rough  sketches  are  charmingly  fresh 
and  facile.  There  is  nothing  in  Petidennis  better  than,  or  so  good  as, 
the  picture  of  Uncle  James  (who  sleeps  somewhere  about  the  piano- 
forte) in  the  Cork  lodging-house  calling,  in  an  awful  voice,  on 
"Paggy  "  for  **  the  materials,"  or  of  Peggy  herself  bringing  up  the 
coals  on — a  china  plate  ! 

But  thirty  years  is  a  long  time  ago  to  people  who  live  in  an  age 
which  moves  so  fast  as  ours  does.  Even  Thackeray  grows  out  of 
date.  A  great  gulf,  moreover,  lies  between  the  Ireland  of  1840  and 
the  Ireland  of  1870;  The  Great  Famine  lies  between  them;  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  decay  of  O'Connell,  the  rise  of  O'Brien, 
the  French  Republic,  the  Exodus  to  America,  Fenianism,  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  lie  between  them.  I  had  often 
desired  to  visit  Lreland,  but  as  I  could  easily  and  comfortably  reach 
Belfast  any  day  in  eight  hours,  it  had  happened,  naturally  enough, 
that  all  sorts  of  long  and  dull  rides  in  French,  Italian,  and  Swiss 
diligences  had  been  preferred.  At  length,  however,  during  the  autumn 
of  last  year — anxious  to  learn  for  myself  what  this  Irish  Land 
question  really  impHed — I  set  foot  on  the  sister  island,  and  spent  a 
charming  month  among  the  most  charming  people  and  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  the  world. 

Ireland  should  be  seen  from  the  coast.  The  interior  is  level, 
boggy,  and  highly  uninteresting ;  but  the  narrow  rim  which  encloses 
the  fiat  midland  mosses  is  bold,  grand,  and  strikingly  original  in 
character.  The  great  mountain  ranges  lie  within  sight  of  the  sea. 
Slieve  Donard  in  County  Down,  Mweelrea  in  County  Mayo,  Carran- 
tual  in  Kerry,  the  loftiest  hills  in  Ireland,  are  landmarks  to  mariners. 
The  whole  of  the  western  coast  is  indented  by  bays  and  estuaries, 
where  the  Atlantic  sparkles  beneath  precipices  covered  with  heath,  or 
breaks  upon  the  whitest  of  sands.     We  resolved,  therefore,  before 
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starting,  thai  we  would,  as  far  as  practicable,  follow  the  coast-line, 
and  every  traveller  to  Ireland  should  do  as  we  did. 

Of  the  voyage  from  Greenock  to  Belfast,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
the  rough  Irish  Sea  was,  on  that  night,  as  smooth  as  a  duck-pond. 
We  were  quite  as  lucky  a  month  later,  when  we  returned,  and  when, 
by  the  way,  we  had  for  fellow-passenger  a  man  whose  name  was 
once  in  all  men's  mouths,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
Southern  States  during  the  great  rebellion — ^a  spare,  skinny,  worn- 
looking  old  man,  with  eyes,  however,  in  which  the  fiery  unquench- 
able spirit  shone  with  an  almost  fierce  lustre.  Bel&st  has  few 
attractions  to  the  idler — ^being,  though  in  Ireland,  very  similar  to  most 
of  our  big,  smoky,  populous  seats  of  industry — except  for  its  noble 
lough  and  the  white  terraces  on  its  pleasant  background  of  hills. 

«  Why,  sir,"  said  an  Antrim  man  to  me,  as  we  rattled  away  in  the 
train  to  Portrush,  '*  give  us  a  long  lease  of  the  island,  and  in  ten 
years  we  will  cover  it  with  factories  I  " — ^which  would,  no  doubt,  be 
an  immense  boon  to  people  interested  in  cotton  and  flax,  but  in  the 
meantime,  to  the  idler  at  least,  there  are  some  things  in  the  poor  old 
country  prettier  even  than  factories. 

To  a  Scotch  eye,  the  landscape  of  those  northern  Irish  counties 
has  a  singularly  clotlied  look.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  fields  are  of  quite  Lilliputian  dimensions,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  luxuriant  thickets  of  hawthorn  hedge  and  forest  tree. 
Still,  if  not  highly  scientific,  the  farming  appeared  to  be  fairly  good 
— very  different  from  that  which  we  were  to  see  by-and-by  in 
Connemara  and  Kerry.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  farms  culti- 
vated by  scientific  agriculturists  from  Perthshire  and  the  Lothians ; — 
all  the  natural  brushwood  had  been  carefully  extirpated,  the  hedges 
had  been  cut  down,  and  the  ditches — ^those  wonderful  ditches  with 
their  brambles  and  their  blackberries,  and  their  profusion  of  wild- 
flowers — ^had  been  filled  up.  Well,  high-farming,  like  the  factories, 
has  its  advantages,  no  doubt ;  but  one  sometimes  takes  to  wondering, 
with  Mr.  Buskin,  where  on  earth,  at  this  rate,  the  Beautifcd  is  to  go 
to?  Happily,  some  years  must  elapse  before  science  succeeds  in 
driving  it  out  of  Ireland,  at  least. 

Portrush  is  the  Brighton  of  the  North  of  Ireland  people,  and  they 
beHeve  in  it  as  Americans  are  said  to  believe  in  Paris.  To  the 
natural  eye,  it  presents  a  collection  of  bran  new  houses  where  the 
whitewash  is  hardly  dry,  and  the  roofs  have  been  only  provisionally 
slated  in ;  where  the  local  gentry — ^the  Belfast  gentry,  that  is — con- 
gregate unpleasantly ;  and  where  the  inns  and  the  innkeepers,  and 
the  cars  and  the  car-drivers,  and  the  donkeys  and  the  donkey-boys, 
have  entered  into  a  general  conspiracy  to  swindle  the  unsuspecting 
traveller.  Yet  in  justice  it  must  be  added,  that  the  broad  stretch 
of  yellow  sands,  the  sheep  and  rabbit  tracks  along  the  breezy  heights, 
the  green,  rocky  islands  at  our  feet,  and  the  phantom  island  on  the 
horizon  (Scotland  it  is),  are  very  pleasant.     The  ladies  have  an 
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excellent  batliing-placey  and  they  may  be  seen  every  forenoon  going 
from  and  retnming  to  the  hotel,  in  a  costume  that  is  admirably 
suited — for  the  water. 

One  is  not  surprised  that  the  natives  of  this  watering-place  should 
be  disposed  to  "  take  advantage  "  (shall  I  say  ?)  of  the  innocent 
tourist,  seeing  that  they  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  gigantic 
swindle,  the  Giant's  Causeway — ^a  marine  roadway,  which,  except  to 
the  scientific  eye,  is  barely  visible  even  at  low  water.  I  do  not  know  any 
place  on  this  earth  (not  even  Eillamey)  where  humbug  is  so  trans- 
cendent as  on  that  noble  Antrim  coast.  The  people  seem  to  me  to 
unite  Scotch  "  canniness ''  and  Irish  <'  blarney  '*  in  a  quite  surprising 
way.  (It  is  a  mixed  race,  to  be  sure ;  the  first  Scotch  settlers  taking 
wives  to  themselves  from  the  daughters  of  the  original  owners  of  the 
soil,  along  with  the  soil  itself.)  The  man  who  drives  our  car  treats 
us  to  a  selection  from  the  good  old  native  jokes  {e.g.^  '<  Our  climate  is 
so  healthy,  sir,  that  we  had  to  kill  an  ould  man  to  open  a  new 
churchyard,"  and  so  on),  and  concludes  by  warning  us  that  the 
guides  at  the  Causeway  are  consummate  scamps,  barrin'  always 
**  Larry  O'Neil,  a  friend  of  me  own,"  who  will  see  that  we  are  duly 
protected.  The  unclean  birds  swoop  upon  us  the  moment  we  arrive, 
but  Larry,  who  has  marked  us  for  his  own,  waves  them  majestically 
aside.  **  These  are  the  boatmen,"  says  Larry,  poiiiting  to  a  piratical- 
looking  group,  and  suggests  (the  swindle  being  a  joint-stock  affair) 
that  we  should  visit  the  ca^^s  by  sea.  <'  The  water  was  as  smooth  as 
a  rug,  barrin'  a  bit  jabble."  But  we,  who  had  been  bred  among  the 
rocks,  knew  what  "  a  bit  jabble  "  meant,  and  we  saw  an  unfortunate 
boat-load  vainly  attempting  to  enter  a  cave,  into  which  the  swell  was 
breaking  whitely,  and  we  declined.  Then  we  were  taken  possession 
of  bodily  by  the  guide,  who  informed  us  that  his  services  were  paid 
for  <<  according  to  distance,"  and  whose  dreary  mechanical  eloquence 
about  hexagons  and  pentagons,  and  steucans  and  plaiskins,  and 
giants*  jaws  and  organs,  and  pulpits  and  bag-pipes,  we  urgently  but 
ineffectively  endeavoui*ed  to  abridge.  A  guide  of  any  sort  is  utterly 
unnecessary.  A  cart-road  leads  down  from  the  hotel  to  the  shore, 
and  once  there  you  have  only  to  use  your  eyes.  You  can't  lose  your 
way,  for  the  great  Chimney  headland  closes  in  on  the  east,  and  there 
is  just  one  goat-track  from  the  bay  up  the  cliff,  of  which  indeed  the 
guide  will  say  nothing,  lest  the  victim,  before  the  punishment  is 
finished,  should  take  courage  and  escape  from  his  claws.  I  walked 
down  the  Causeway  to  the  very  lip  of  the  sea,  under  pretence  of 
sketching  the  scenery,  hoping  thus  to  rid  myself  of  this  pitiless 
inquisitor,  with  his  glassy  eyes  and  his  false  mouth.  But  the  brute 
was  at  my  side  before  I  was  well  seated.  There  was  a  deep,  dark 
pool  at  my  elbow,  and  the  twilight  |  shadows  were  falling,  and  the 
rock  was  slippery,  and — ^Heaven  forgive  me  1— if  I  had  been  quite 
certain  that  the  rascal  could  nof  swim,  I  believe  I  would  have  pitched 
him  in. 
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These  guides  are  certaiidy  arrant  nnisanees,  and  so  are  the  boys  and 
the  lame  beggars  (who  are  as  pious  as  King  William — always  calling 
upon  the  name  of  Our  Lady),  and  the  whisky- women,  and  the  itinerant 
vendors  of  fossils,  and  minerals,  and  photographs,  and  dried  sea- 
weed. The  only  human  creature  there  who  elicited  a  spark  of 
kindly  feeling  from  our  hearts  was  a  handsome,  delicate,  clever- 
looking  lad  who  followed  us  for  some  time  with  a  box  of  photographs. 
**  I  think  you  might  be  taking  one,'*  he  urged,  in  a  gentle,  persuasive, 
argumentative  tone,  as  if  he  benevolently  considered  our  welfare 
only,  and  had  personally  no  interest  in  the  matter.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  give  the  first  guide  you  meet  half-a-crown  on  con- 
dition that  he  will  hold  his  own  tongue  and  keep  his  friends  out  of 
reach.  And  your  half-crown  will  be  profitably  spent,  for  the  pre- 
cipices around  the  Giant's  Causeway,  rising  from  two  to  four  hundred 
feet,  are  simply  magnificent.  So  sit  down  alone,  your  sentry  in  the 
distance,  and  drink  in  their  stem,  sombre  beauty.  And,  as  you  sit, 
the  awe  of  the  great  rocks  will  come  upon  you — the  great  rocks 
which  have  stood  firm  while  the  generations  of  men  have  been  swept 
away  like  the  leaves,  and  which  have  looked  down  so  long  in  silence 
on  this  fierce  and  treacherous  Northern  Sea,  which  even  now,  as  a 
child  in  its  sleep,  is  smiling  innocently  at  the  heaven  I 

The  white  rocks  near  the  Castle  of  Dunluce,  though  less  grand 
than  those  farther  east,  are  perhaps  more  fantastically  poetic.  The 
sea  has  worn  the  limestone  into  pillars,  and  hollow  caverns,  and 
wonderful  grotesque  arches,  such  as  span  the  basilicas  of  Venice  and 
Cordova.  The  vast  pile  of  Dunluce  looks  best  from  the  mainland, 
and  to  cross  the  narrow  arch  which  bridges  the  chasm  is,  for  a  lady, 
even  in  calm  weather,  a  somewhat  perilous  feat.  During  a  gale, 
unless  she  can  keep  her  head  steady  and  her  crinoline  well  in  hand, 
the  chance  is  that  she  is  expanded  into  a  sort  of  balloon  and  carried 
out  to  sea. 

By  Coleraine  and  the  marshy  wild-dueky  flats  of  the  Bann,  and 
along  the  stony  sea-margin — ^the  surf  at  times  dashing  over  the  rails 
— and  then  across  the  low-lying  alluvial  strath,  where  the  farmer  must 
be  saDor  and  fowler  as  well,  for  every  farmhouse  has  its  canal,  and 
its  barge,  and  its  duck-boat  with  swivel-gun  at  the  stem,  which 
stretches  along  the  Lough  or  Estuary  of  the  Foyle ;  and  thus — ^half 
by  sea,  and  half  by  land,  as  it  were — ^we  enter  the  famous  capital  of 
Londonderry. 

A  classic  junction-station  was  passed  on  the  route — ^Newton, 
leading  to  Limavaddy,  wherein  abode  (and  may  still  abide)  that  Peggy 
to  whom  Thackeray  addressed  the  delightful  lyric  which  everybody 
knows  by  heart : — 

"  Presently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liquor 
(Half-a-pint  of  ale 
Frothing  in  abeaker).  Digitized  by  dOOQlC 
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Oodfl!  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant, 
Hebe's  self,  I  thought, 

Entered  the  apartment. 
As  she  came  she  smiled. 

And  the  smile  bewitching, 
On  my  word  and  honour, 

Lighted  aU  the  kitchen." 

The  austere  conditions  of  railway  travelling,  and  other  considera- 
tions, prevented  us  from  visiting  this  romantic  shrine.  The  *'  other 
considerations  '*  may  be  guessed.  If  the  young  lady  was  (say)  twenty 
years  of  age  in  1840,  she  must  be  now  upwards  of  £fty.  Venit 
ineluctabile  tempus !  But  the  Peggy  of  the  ballad  never  grows  old  ; 
she  retains  an  immortal  bloom  :  for  she  has  been  dipt  in  poesy,  and 
poesy  preserves  the  complexion  better  than  any  dye.  To  have  met 
an  elderly  woman — somewhat  stout,  perchance,  and  florid  withal — 
going  to  market  with  the  family  pig,  it  might  be,  and  to  have  been 
told,  ''  Lo  this  is  the  beautiful  Peggy  whom  the  poet  adored ! "  would 
have  made  a  fit  text  for  the  saddest  of  homilies.  Too  wise  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  rudely  disenchanted,  we  did  not  take  the  junction 
train  to  Limavaddy. 

It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  that  rocky  Donegal  coast  across 
the  Foyle  must  be  worth  exploring.  Even  from  this  distance  its 
rock  and  mountain  scenery  is  imposing.  Away  at  the  fsirthest  point 
you  see  one  or  two  detached  pieces  of  rock — ^the  fragments  of  some 
old  Titanic  warfare — ^rising  out  of  the  deep.  On  one  of  these,  a  few 
weeks  later,  during  a  tremendous  gale,  the  Cambria  struck,  and,  with 
every  soul  on  board  save  one,  went  down. 

I  mean  to  write  a  little  volume  one  of  these  days,  to  be  called  '<  A 
Book  for  my  Boys  *'  (only  they  are  girls,  as  we  say  in  Ireland),  which 
is  to  contain  a  simple  and  imembellished  narrative  of  some  of  the 
finest  events  which  have  been  transacted  on  a  planet  where  a  good 
deal  of  meanness  and  selfishness  prevail.  '*  See,'*  it  will  say  to  liiem 
in  e£fect,  *<  what  a  great  creature  man  becomes  when  he  is  manly  and 
magnanimous !  *'  Among  these  relations  of  sublime  virtue,  the 
defence  of  Derry  will  occupy  a  foremost  place.  It  was  indeed  a 
great  defence,  scarcely,  I  suppose,  surpassed  in  history,  even  by 
Sparta  and  the  Dutch  towns.  *'  Sir,"  said  a  plain  Derry  farmer  to 
me  as  the  Northern  Counties'  train  took  us  leisurely  up  the  banks  of 
the  Foyle,  with  the  restrained  and  demure  elation  of  speech  which 
represents  a  Scotchman's  emotion,  '<  you  see  the  white  stone  across 
the  river?  In  that  stone  the  boom  was  fixed."  Involuntarily  I 
raised  my  hat — nay  wide-awake,  to  be  precise — ^in  memory  of  the  great 
deliverance. 

The  streets  of  Derry  are  as  steep  as  the  lanes  that  connect  the 
Cowgate  and  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  and  like  them  must  have 
been  (and  still  are  apparently)  well-adapted  for  street  fighting.  Had 
the  French-Irish  army  succeeded  in  making  a  practicable.breach  in 
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the  walls,  the  streets  themselves  might  have  been  powerfidly  defended. 
But  it  never  got  inside  the  waUs ;  and  when  one  regards  closely  these 
poor,  slight,  unscientific  defences,  one  begins  to  see  that  the  calm 
resolution  of  the  imprisoned  Protestants  to  die  but  never  to  yield 
really  reached  an  heroic  altitude.  Deny  still  preserves  her  walls 
with  somewhat  of  religious  reverence,  though  the  bill-sticker  appears 
to  find  them  handy.  The  contents  of  that  moming*s  Derry  Standard^ 
a  recommendation  of  HoUoway's  ointment,  and  a  prockmation  by 
the  mayor  and  magistrates  against  holding  processions,  were  rather 
too  plainly  visible  at  various  points.  The  proclamation  was  directed 
against  an  unfortunate  weakness  of  the  Protestant  community,  which 
induces  them  to  hold  in  honour  and  keep  in  remembrance  what  is 
certainly  the  most  memorable  event  in  Irish  history.  That  Irishmen 
should  not  quite  have  forgotten  their  past  (as  we  have  done)  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  a  deplorable  o£fence,  not  by  the  Mayor  and  aldermen 
only,  but  by  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  for  the 
proclamation  had  been  enforced,  we  heard,  by  the  presence  of  a  couple 
of  English  regiments. 

Of  course  I  climbed  up  the  long  stair  to  the  cathedral  belfry 
(looking  at  the  captured  French  standard  staves  by  the  way — ^holy 
relics  before  which  any  man  may  fitly  uncover),  and  surveyed  the 
scene  which  Walker  and  Baker  had  so  often  surviByed  together,  the 
white  walls  of  the  beleaguered  town,  the  rich  green  strath,  the  broad 
blue  expanse  of  the  Foyle  below  the  Water  Gate.  A  thin  silver  line, 
winding  through  sandy  bents,  guides  the  eye  to  the  horizon  sky  which 
reflects  the  sea  where  Kirke*s  ships  lay  idle  during  many  weary  weeks. 

The  drive  to  Enniskillen  was  diversified  by  the  presence  of  a  portly 
parish  priest,  a  soft,  dissipated-looking  young  farmer — who  showed, 
however,  great  respect  to  his  "riverance** — ^and  a  true  blue  Derry 
Protestant,  who  favoured  us  with  his  political  sentiments  without  the 
least  reserve.  Ireland,  according  to  his  view,  had  never  been 
prosperous  except  when  governed  as  a  dependency  and  by  martial 
law.  A  strict,  stem.  God-fearing  governor,  who  would  stand  no  non- 
sense, was  the  man  for  the  place.  If  they  could  get  Governor  Eyre, 
of  Jamacia,  for  instance,  to  take  the  reins,  tranquillity  would  be 
restored  in  a  week.  It  was  simple  insanity  to  tell  the  Irish  Celt  (as 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  doing)  to  govern  himself.  He  was  incapable  of 
governing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  liked  being  led.  It  was  his 
nature  to  follow.  The  Irish  soldiers  and  the  Irish  constabulary  were 
the  best  in  the  world. 

It  was  dark  when  we  drove  into  the  island-town,  and  up  the  long 
steep  street  which  leads  to  the  hotel.  The  night  was  wild  and 
tempestuous  and,  until  morning,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  says,  we  heard 

"  The  ripple  wasliing  in  the  rcods, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

By  the  time  breakfast  was  finished  the  storm  had  somewhaTabat^^^ 
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and  I  rowed  down  Longh  Erne  as  far  as  Devenish.  The  lake  is  pretty 
enongh,  in  a  qniet,  sylvan,  "wood-and-water**  way,  and  the  ronnd 
tower,  they  say,  is  the  finest  in  Ireland.  The  wild-fowl  shooting,  I 
should  fiancy,  mnst  be  something  superb  in  winter.  There  are  miles 
of  bulrushes  and  forests  of  flags,  where  every  duck  and  diver  in  the 
arctic  zone  might  find  shelter.  The  wind  rose  as  we  passed  Devenish, 
and  we  were  fairly  blown  ashore  on  a  sandy  beach,  where  real  tiny 
waves  were  breaking  whitely.  Later  in  the  day  we  took  the  rail  to 
Bundoran,  and  saw  the  lower  reaches  of  the  lake.  The  Biver  Erne, 
into  which  it  discharges  its  waters,  is  a  rapid,  impetuous  stream,  with 
deep  pools  and  silvery  shallows  dear  to  the  angler's  heart. 

Bundoran,  the  &shionable  watering-place  of  the  west,  must  be  the 
windiest  place  in  the  island.  At  least,  it  blew  hard  all  the  time  we 
were  there  ;  and  as  there  is  not  a  stick  in  the  neighbourhood,  except 
the  flag-staff  at  the  coast-guard  station,  the  little  town  gets  the 
undivided  benefit  of  a  fine,  stringent,  breeze  fresh  from  the  Atlantic. 
During  winter  nights  the  west  wind  must  sweep  that  long,  high,  single, 
melancholy  street  like  a  charge  of  grape.  As  we  stood  shivering  at 
the  office  of  the  Sligo  car,  we  witnessed  a  curious  scene.  We  had 
brought  the  Dublin  papers  with  us,  and  a  crowd  had  collected  in 
front  of  the  office  to  hear  the  latest  news.  The  schoolmaster  mounted 
a  whisky  barrel  which  stood  "  convaniant.**  Then  the  Irish  Times 
was  unfolded,  and  the  latest  news  was  read  aloud  amid  the  noisy 
comments  of  an  Irish  crowd.  Poor  fellows !  they  were  French  to  a 
man,  and  the  announcement  that  MacMahon  had  won  a  bloody 
victory  (for  the  Irish  press  systematically  deceived  its  readers)  was 
greeted  with  a  clamour  of  delight.  '<  Arrah !  boys,  he'll  be  avin*  with 
them  shortly."  "  The  ould  marshal  will  bate  them  yet."  And  so  on, 
and  so  on,  in  the  confident  Irish  fashion. 

Alas !  alas  !  When  late  that  evening — Saturday,  8rd  September, 
1870 — ^we  arrived  at  Sligo,  the  limp-looking  waiter  inquired  listlessly, 
''Have  you  hurd  the  telegram  ?  The  Imperor  has  surrendered,  and 
the  whole  French  army  is  taken  prisoner."  I  wonder  how  our  poor 
rustic  friends  at  Bundoran  received  the  startling  intelligence — ^intelli- 
gence which  made  that  dim  Sligo  coffee-room  and  that  melancholy 
VTaiter  memorable  to  us  for  many  a  day  ? 

The  windy  ride  to  Sligo  that  afternoon  was  our  first  experience  of 
car-travelling  in  Ireland.  The  public  car  consists  of  two  common 
cars  hooked  together,  and  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of 
passengers  and  any  quantity  of  luggage.  It  was  here  that  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  fellow-traveller,  who 
vras  our  companion  for  a  delightful  week  among  the  wildest  scenery 
of  the  west — a  don  of  the  English  Church — ^a  bright,  brilliant,  genial, 
dignitary,  with  a  classic  jest  or  a  Greek  pun  ready  on  every  occasion, 
however  unpropitious.  We  came  to  call  him  '*  John  of  Tuam,"  from 
an  incident  that  shall  be  presently  narrated ;  and,  as  John  of  Tuam, 
our  good  friend  may  without  offence  appear  in  this  narrative.    For 
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the  next  foiinighi  we  travelled  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  almost  exclusively  in  cars,  public  or  private,  and  we  came  to 
enjoy  car-travelling  amazingly.  Even  the  public  car  (carrying  the 
mails  it  may  be)  does  not  appear  to  pay  any  attention  to  stated 
hours, — ^nobody  does  in  Ireland.  It  leaves  when  the  driver  is  ready, 
and  it  arrives  when  the  horses  choose.  You  feel  with  infinite  satis- 
faction that  you  have  reached  a  part  of  the  world  where  no  one  is  in 
a  hurry.  The  feverish  restlessness  of  our  civilisation  is  subdued  by 
that  soft  air  and  that  **  melancholy  ocean.*'  The  song  of  the  lotus- 
eater  should  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Connemara  girl,  with  eyes 
black  as  coal,  and  petticoat  red  as  madder  can  make  it.  The  Bun- 
doran  driver  was,  I  think,  the  most  leisurely  man  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting.  He  was  always  pulling  up.  The  wind  carried 
away  his  hat  before  we  started,  and  we  had  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  until  it  was  recovered.  We  had  barely  started  when  we  met 
the  local  post  on  his  way  home  from  the  inland  hills.  The  local  post 
was  mounted  on  a  donkey  carrying  a  couple  of  panniers,  behind 
which  his  (the  post's,  not  the  donkey's)  legs  were  seen  dangling 
within  an  inch  of  the  ground.  Of  course  we  pulled  up.  *'  God  be 
with  you,  Mick,"  said  our  driver,  ''  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  hear 
the  history  of  the  moniment " — a  monument  or  Irish  cross  on  the 
roadside  which  we  were  discussing  at  the  moment.  So  we  had  the 
tale  from  Mick  in  a  quite  unabridged  form.  A  little  later  on,  when 
the  horses  were  enjoying  a  spasmodic  canter,  a  bare-footed  woman 
rushed  frantically  after  the  car.  Of  course  we  pulled  up.  "  Paddy 
Connar,"  exclaimed  our  breathless,  bare-footed,  bare-headed  friend 
when  she  reached  us,  "  Paddy  Connar  bid  me  give  you  this,  and  he'd 
be  thankful  if  you'd  bring  sixpence  worth  of  limin  from  Sligo  for  his 
daughter  that's  badly."  It  would  have  been  unkind  had  we  failed  to 
inquire  after  Paddy  Connar,  and  Paddy  Connar's  daughter,  and  the 
young  Paddies.  By-and-by .  the  return  car  from  Sligo  appeared. 
Of  course  we  pulled  up — ^this  time  in  an  ominously  deUberate  fashion, 
actually  putting  on  the  drag ! — and  the  following  conversation  took 
place. 

First  Driver,  You're  late  to-night,  Jerry  ? 

Second  Dnver.  Is  it  late  I  am  ? 

First  Driver  (pulling  out  his  watch  leisurely).  Twenty  minutes  past 
seven. 

Second  Driver  (who  has  thus  discovered  that  he  is  more  than  an 
hour  behind  time,  smiling  serenely).  You  don't  mane  it  now? 

And  then  the  conversation  between  the  friends  is  calmly  resumed, 
until  at  length,  after  a  long  pause,  it  is  made  plain  to  them  that  they 
have  not  another  word  to  say,  and  the  respective  journeys  are 
resumed. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  car  is  that,  your  feet  being  close  to  the 
ground)  you  may  step  out  whenever  you  feel  inclined.  In  going 
through  a  mountainous  district,  where  you  are  frequently  forcedjil^ 
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dismottnt,  the  comfort  of  this  arrangement  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
Of  conrse  the  man  or  woman  who  travels  much  by  car  is  occasion- 
ally drenched,  in  spite  of  umbrellas,  and  waterproofs,  and  rugs. 
Thackeray  says  somewhere  that  as  the  climate  is  moist  the  travelling 
conveyances  are  arranged  so  that  yon  may  get  as  much  practice  in 
being  wet  as  possible — ^to  acclimatise  you.  Still,  if  yon  are  seated  on 
the  lee-side  of  a  car  that  is  moderately  well-filled,  yon  enjoy,  for  the 
most  part,  comparative  immunity.  **  The  water  was  actually  wet," 
is  the  climax  of  satire  in  one  of  Heine's  most  satirical  passages  ;  but 
Irish  rain  (I  don*t  speak  of  a  real  Gonnemara  hail  shower,  such  as 
pitched  into  us  at  Oughterarde)  is  decidedly  dry.  It  is  a  fine,  soft, 
warm  rain,  which  gives  you  little  discomfort  while  it  is  falling,  and 
dries  with  surprising  rapidity. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  rich  country,  the  Bay  of  Donegal  on  the 
one  hand,  a  curious  precipitous  battlement  of  hills  (Truskmore  being 
the  highest  peak)  on  the  other.  But  the  farming  (except  at  Gli£fony, 
which  Lord  Palmerston  ploughed  and  planted  with  his  usual  energy) 
is  simply  detestable.  Fields  the  size  of  ''kail-yards,"  divided  by 
slovenly  turf  dykes,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  yellow 
tansy,  a  donkey,  a  pig  or  two  grubbing  intelligently  by  the  roadside, 
and  a  young  man  with  a  chimney-pot  hat  without  a  brim,  and  a  long- 
tailed  coat  buttoned  over  nothing  in  particular,  looking  on ; — this  is 
what  we  witnessed  from  Bundoran  to  Kerry.  We  drove  for  hours 
along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal — an  estuary  nobler  than  the 
Clyde  at  Bute  or  the  Forth  at  Edinburgh — and  did  not  see  a  single 
sail.  It  was  a  vast  ocean  solitude — ^a  silent  sea.  One  could  not  help 
feeling  at  such  times  that  some  mighty  malign  magician  had  cast  the 
spell  of  paralysis  over  the  land.  The  people  would  not  work,  the 
wheat  would  not  grow,  the  fish  (with  which  the  bays  teem)  would  not 
be  caught. 

According  to  English  notions  such  a  people  should  be  profoundly 
unhappy.  They  have  no  trade,  no  agriculture,  no  fisheries.  A 
thriftless  race  has  no  right  to  be  happy.  Yet  these  simple  Irish  don't 
seem  to  know  that  they  are  bound  to  be  miserable.  They  don't  seem 
to  know  that  high-farming,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of 
political  economy,  are  essential  to  rational  ei^jojnnent.  The  whole 
country-side  was  streaming  out  of  Sligo  on  cars,  and  peat-carts,  and 
donkeys,  and  Mayo  ponies,  as  we  drove  in.  Tremendous  showers  were 
coming  down  at  brief  intervals ;  they  rose  up,  black  and  frowning,  one 
by  one,  from  the  Atlantic,  drifting  across  a  gorgeous  sunset,  and  when 
they  did  not  break  directly  upon  us  we  could  look  through  them  as 
through  a  dark  veil  of  gauze  at  the  golden  world  of  cloudland 
beyond.  But,  though  wet  to  the  skin,  the  people  were  all  in  high  good 
humour ;  old  men  with  battered  hats  and  swallow-tailed  coats  (where 
do  all  the  old  hats  and  swallow- tailed  coats  in  Ireland  come  from  ?), 
finely  featured,  sad-eyed,  soft-voiced,  coquettishly-plaided  Irish  girls, 
swaggering  young  farmers,  haggard  old  crones  who  jeered  at  us  in 
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the  wet,  pazmiered  donkeys,  geese,  and  alL  It  had  been  market-day 
— besides,  it  was  Saturday  night — ^and  they  were  as  gay  as  poor 
naughty  Paris  used  to  be  on  a  Sunday. 

The  town  of  Sligo,  however,  on  a  wet  Sunday  is  not  lively.  There  is 
nothing  to  look  at  from  the  hotel  windows  except  the  turbid  water  of 
the  river  which  flows  out  of  Lough  Gill,  and  the  pointed  arches  and 
lofty  central  tower  of  the  abbey.  Next  morning,  moreover,  we  were 
to  start  for  Connemara,  and  the  prospect  of  passing  three  or  four  days 
on  an  open  car  in  a  drizzle  was  decidedly  dismal.  The  melancholy 
waiter  refused  to  comfort  us.  He  had  come  from  Dublin,  and  rather 
despised  the  provinces.  <'  It's  a  foine  country,  entirely,"  he  said, 
with  bitter  sarcasm ;  '^  it  rains  three  days  out  of  four,  and  its  brew- 
ing all  day  on  the  fourth.''  We  almost  determined  to  take  the  train 
to  Athlone,  and  turn  our  backs  on  Connaught.  A  picture  which  I 
£nd  in  my  note*book,  representing  a  car  covered  with  dripping 
umbrellas,  wearily  wending  through  the  wet,  while  a  cormorant  or 
other  water-bird  sits  on  a  point  of  rock  and  flaps  his  wings  cheerfully, 
is  entitled  "  How  we  saw  Connemara."  We  began  to  fear  that  the 
long  track  of  fine  weather  had  come  to  an  end.  But  after  raining 
bitterly  all  night  it  cleared  as  the  morning  broke,  and  long  before  we 
reached  Ballina  the  driver  assured  us  that  the  storm  had  cleared  the 
air,  and  that  another  week  of  glorious  weather  was  before  us. 

It  rained  all  Sunday,  as  I  say,  and  yet,  venturing  out  with  water- 
proof and  umbrella  during  the  afternoon,  I  saw  an  old  woman  on  her 
knees,  with  neither  watei^roof  nor  umbrella,  before  the  little  cross  in 
front  of  the  Catholic  chapel  (which  is  about  as  ugly  as  any  Catholic 
chapel  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal).  Half  an  hour 
thereafter,  when  I  passed  again,  she  was  still  on  her  knees.  For 
what  inexpiable  offence  was  the  poor  old  soul  condemned  to  ask 
pardon  in  this  rheumatic  way  ? 

A  very  pleasant  and  intelligent  young  farmer  and  cattle-dealer 
accompanied  us  to  Ballina.  His  farm  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Ox 
Mountains,  between  which  and  the  sea  the  road  runs.  It  was  a 
grand  place,  he  told  us,  for  wild  geese  in  December  and  January,  he 
and  a  Mend  having  once  shot  as  many  as  thirty-seven  in  the  course 
of  a  night.  The  agriculture  was  of  the  simplest  description ;  no 
green  crops  were  raised,  no  stall-feeding  was  practised ;  but  the  don- 
keys and  the  cattle  that  were  not  disposed  of  at  the  autunm  markets 
contrived  to  feed  themselves  during  the  winter  months,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  little  meadow-hay  which  was  scattered  about  the  fields. 
There  was  was  little  or  no  demand  for  agricultural  produce ;  a  goose 
cost  a  shilling,  a  duck  eightpence,  eggs  sixpence  the  dozen,  hares 
and  rabbits  might  be  had  at 'a  nominal  price.  We  asked  liim  what 
he  thought  of  the  Land  Bill.  It  might  do  good,  he  answered,  if  it 
induced  the  small  farmers  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  land.  And 
they  were  really  wealthy ;  they  had  ever  so  many  millions  in  bank. 
An  old  farmer  and  his  wife  mounted  on  a  stout  Mayo  pony  passed  ^^ 
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as  we  stopped  to  water  oar  horses.  I  should  have  fcuoeied  from  their 
appearanee  tiiat  they  belonged  to  the  poorest  class  of  the  peasantry, 
bat  oar  companion  assared  as  that  ihe  old  man  was  worth  £ve 
handred  poonds  at  least.  He  had  given  his  son-in-law  one  handred 
poands  with  his  daughter ;  and,  indeed,  continued  oar  informant,  a 
girl  in  this  class  has  no  chance  of  being  married  unless  she  can  bring 
a  dowry  of  from  £dO  to  iSlOO  with  her.  Marriage  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  barter  between  the  girFs  father  and  ;her  intended,  and  no 
end  of  matches  are  broken  off  on  a  difference  about  the  odd  pounds. 

Every  intelligent  man  I  met  on  the  way  south  told  me  the  same 
tale — only  get  the  small  farmers  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  land. 
But  will  the  Land  Bill  do  this  ?  Will  the  comparative  fixity  of  tenure 
which  it  introduces  induce  them  to  take  their  hard-won  silver  out  of 
the  savings-bank  and  turn  it  into  drains  and  manure  ?  I  had  been 
all  along  opposed  to  the  Land  BiU,  holding  that  the  Lish  dunng  the 
past  twepty  years  (in  a  rather  hard  school)  had  been  slowly  growing 
out  of  a  number  of  social  and  political  delusions,  which  'the  Bill  was 
fitted  to  fix  and  perpetuate.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  the  intelligence  of  Ireland  is  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
as  containing  within  it  the  seeds  of  possible  remedies,  in  the  direction 
I  have  indicated,  and  others.  " 

Flocks  of  geese,  pigs,  Mayo  ponies,  barefooted  girls,  and  **  a  power 
of  donkeys,"  appear  to  possess  the  enormous  sea-like  plain  of  moss 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Ox  Mountains.  Splendid  geese  wander 
about  the  bogs  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  forty ;  the  pigs  are  active 
and  vivacious,  and  forage  on  their  own  account  along  the  high  road  in 
a  highly  grotesque  way  (indeed,  the  pig  in  Lreland  is  a  fellow  of 
infinite  humour,  and  as  unlike  an  English  or  {Scotch  pig  as  a  boy 
brought  up  on  the  London  streets  is  unlike  the  fat  boy  in  '<  Pick- 
.wick") ;  the  barefooted  girls  might  be  interesting  if  they  were  not  so 
ugly;  whereas  the  Mayo  ponies  and  the  Connemara  donkeys  are 
really  beautiful  creatures — models  of  elegance  and  energy,  in  their 
respective  styles.  The  monthly  market  was  being  held  at  Ballina 
(through  which,  luckily,  the  Biver  Moy  runs,  for  the  town  is  incon- 
ceivably dirty)  when  we  arrived,  and  we  found  the  pigs,  and  the  geese, 
and  the  ponies,  and  the  donkeys,  and  the  girls,  and  the  "boys," 
congregated  in  the  market-place.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
but  no  fighting;  and  I  may  own  at  once  that  during  my  stay  in 
Ireland  I  did  not  see  a  single  fight.  I  dont't  believe  that  the  Irish- 
man is  by  nature  a  quarrelsome  animal ;  he  fights  simply  because  he 
Hkes  it ;  growing,  in  his  own  language,  **  blue-moulded  for  want  of  a 
bateing,"  he  rides  down  to  the  fair,  and  trails  his  coat  across  the 
road  in  the  simplest  and  purest  spirit  of  recreation.  I  did  not  see  a 
faction  fight ;  but  the  most  charming  Irishwoman  I  met  told  me  what 
it  was  like.  A  hundred  sticks  are  raised  simultaneously;  for  an 
instant  (for  an  instant  only,  to  enable  the  women  to  escape)  they 
quiver  in  the  air,  as  fir  trees  shake  in  the  wind,  and  then  down  they 
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come  with  a  noise  like  the  patter  of  hailstones  upon  water  on  these 
old  hats  and  heads.  Meantime  the  fiddler  plays  on  cheerfoUy,  and 
the  dancers  continue  their  dance  without  concerning  themselves  about 
the  fight — ^such  is  the  force  of  habit. 

The  scenery  along  the  stony  margin  of  Lough  Conn — the  mighty 
summits  of  Nephin  reflected  in  its  clear  depths — ^is  certainly  flne, 
though  dry  and  arid,  like  a  Scotchman's  humour.  It  can  be  regarded, 
however,  only  as  the  overture  to  the  opera.  A  few  hours  later,  just 
as  the  sun  was  sinking,  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  eminence  which 
overlooks  Westport.  The  singular  cone  of  Croagh  Patrick,  flushed 
by  the  sunset,  rose  into  the  evening  sky.  Clew  Bay  lay  at  its  feet 
— a  shining  ocean-lake,  studded  with  a  hundred  emerald  islands, 
green  on  gold.  The  vision  quickly  faded;  the  sun  sank  behind 
Clare  or  Achill ;  the  car — ^which  I  had  distanced — came  up,  and  we 
rattled  briskly  through  the  twilight  woods  into  the  pleasant  little  town 
of  Westport.  The  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  diocese — the 
valiant  John  of  Tuam — ^had  returned  from  Bome,  having  withstood,  as 
it  was  said,  the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  and  the  West- 
port  **  boys  "  were  burning  tar-barrels  in  his  honour.  They  told  us  at 
the  hotel,  as  we  alighted,  that  the  great  priest  was  to  arrive  imme- 
diately, and — intelligence  which  was  even  more  welcome — ^that  the 
table  d'hote  dinner  was  in  progress.  Making  a  hasty  toilet,  we 
entered  the  coflee-room,  where  our  entrance,  I  observed,  created  a 
quite  unusual  sensation.  By-and-by  I  heard  a  pretty  young  girl  who  sat 
next  me — a  demure  little  Protestant — ^whisper  to  her  mother  that  the 
Archbishop  was  really  quite  a  gentleman.  I  looked  down  the  table, 
and  discovered  that  our  quiet  and  accomplished  Anglican  fidend,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  incautiously  resumed  his  black  coat  and  white 
neck- tie,  had  been  mistaken  for  the  noisiest  member  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  hierarchy.  He  had  (although  otherwise  a  really  liberal  man) 
a  holy  horror  of  Bome,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  felt  flattered  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  role  that  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

Afler  dinner  we  went  out  and  walked  through  the  streets,  and  saw 
the  young  moon  hanging  over  Croagh  Patrick,  and  the  bonfires 
lighting  up  the  river  and  the  trees  which  line  the  river.  .  The  people 
were  very  noisy,  cheering  the  Archbishop  uproariously  when  he 
arrived,  obviously  enjoying  the  bonfires  and  the  whisky.  I  saw, 
however,  very  few  of  them  (of  the  men,  I  mean)  going  to  early  mass 
next  morning,  though  the  fair  sex  turned  out  in  force.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  the  piety  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  but  I  came  away  from 
Ireland  with  a  strong  conviction  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  religion  is 
being  left  pretty  much  to  the  women — ^a  change  surely,  as  regards 
Ireland  at  least,  involving  very  momentous  issues. 

Clew  Bay,  and  Croagh  Patrick,  and  Clare  Island,  and  remote, 
primitive,  precipitous  Achill,  are  places  among  which  one  would  like 
to  wander  for  a  month,  as  I  hope  to  do  this  autumn.  But  Con- 
nemara  lies  before  us,  and  we  must  hasten  on.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Of  the  scenery  through  which  we  passed  as  we  drove  to  Clifden,  it 
is  altogether  impossible  (using  pen  and  ink  only)  to  convey  any 
impression  whatever.  It  grows  in  beauty  at  every  step — ^it  is  beau- 
tiful along  the  rocky,  wooded  banks  of  the  Errive ;  it  is  more  beauti- 
ful at  Leenane ;  the  first  view  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  on  rounding  the 
Eillaries,  unites  the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  superlative  of 
loveliness.  The  descent  on  Killary  Bay — a  narrow  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  penetrates,  like  a  Norwegian  fiord,  deep  among  the 
mountains — can  never  be  forgotten.  The  Atlantic  winds  for  nine 
miles  among  hills,  2,000  to  8,000  feet  in  height,  which  rise  sheer  from 
the  water.  There  is  not  a  more  retired  and  secluded  tarn  in  the 
heart  of  Scotland ; '  yet  the  white  sea-birds  are  picking  the  herring 
spawn  from  its  surface,  and  the  sea-tide  ebbs  and  flows,  bearing  with 
it  that  joyful  sense  of  liberty  which  is  unknown  to  the  inland  lake. 
To  those  who  enjoy  with  profound  enjo3rment  the  glory  and  gloom  of 
cloud  and  mountain  and  lake,  this  drive  is  certainly  peerless.  It  is 
true  that  we  saw  it  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Conne- 
mara  that  day  disclosed  every  shade  of  mountain  passion,  passing 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  with  swift  versatility ;  tears, 
smiles,  laughter,  the  tenderest  light  and  shadow,  the  blaze  of  sun- 
shine, the  blackness  of  darkness,  blent  in  exquisite  union,  or  even 
more  exquisite  discord.  It  was  a  sparkling  succession  of  dissolving 
views — a  procession  of  all  the  noblest  objects  in  nature  stirred  by  as 
wild  fancies  and  grotesque  freaks  as  move  humanity.  In  Scotland  or 
Switzerland  you  may  travel  for  hours  without,  as  it  were,  changing 
your  point  of  view;  the  same  great  mountain  mass  lies  along  the 
sky-line  all  day  long ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  Connemara  is,  that, 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  twelve  distinct  hills — the  Twelve 
Pins — ^rise  from  the  plain,  so  that  you  cannot  move  a  hundred  yards 
without  bringing  some  new  mountain-peak  or  valley  into  view. 

We  were  resting  at  the  little  inn  at  Leenane,  which  stands  on  the 
shore  of  Killary  Bay,  when  the  driver,  entering,  inquired  in  a  severe 
tone,  "  Shall  I  bring  the  rogues  out  of  the  car,  sir  ?"  Three  priests 
had  occupied  the  seat  of  the  car  opposite  to  our  own,  and  had  been 
studiously  avoided  by  our  Anglican  friend,  as  if  any  contact  might 
affect  the  validity  of  his  orders.  He  glanced  at  them  involuntarily 
as  the  driver  spoke  ;  but  it  appeared  presently  that  the  interrogation 
had  reference  only  to  our  railway  wrappers,  wliich  had  been  left 
outside.  It  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  Clifden,  and  were 
casually  informed  by  the  waiter  in  attendance  that  not  a  bed  in  the 
hotel  was  vacant.  We  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  room ; 
but  the  English  doctor  of  divinity  and  the  three  priests  were  turned 
adrift.  Our  friend  would  never  exactly  confess  where  he  had  been 
lodged ;  but  my  impression  is  that  he  passed  the  night  in  a  four- 
bedded  room,  with  his  watch  and  purse  concealed  in  the  mattress.  Irish 
inns,  like  misfortune,  make  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows. 

The  estate  of  the  Martins  of  Ballynahinch  extended  from  Clifden  to 
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Gal  way,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  This 
great  family  (Thackeray  spent  a  week  with  the  last  Mr.  Martin,  and 
describes  his  princely  hospitality)  is  now  extinct,  and  a  London 
insurance  company  have  pnrchased  their  magnificent  property.  The 
company  is  not  popular  in  the  county.  **  Sir,"  said  a  patriotic 
sportsman,  who  was  resident  in  the  hotel,  addressing,  next  morning, 
at  the  breakfast- table,  the  company  in  general,  <*  not  a  gentleman  in 
Connemara  would  demane  himself  by  practising  their  dirty  tricks. 
Once  a  year  the  tenants  get  formal  notice  to  quit  (on  stamped  paper), 
and  the  company — ^would  you  believe  it  ? — makes  every  poor  divil 
pay  half-a-crown  for  the  stamp  1 " 

The  country  between  Clifden  and  Oughterarde — forty  miles  of 
barren  moss,  with  the  Twelve  Pins  on  one  side  and  a  string  of  lakes 
on  the  other — ^is  very  beautiful  in  the  distance,  but  close  at  hand  is 
very  gloomy.  The  roofless  walls  of  what  had  once  been  populous 
villages — which  the  hawthorn  and  the  sweet-briar,  indeed,  are  doing 
their  best  to  conceal  and  hide  away  from  our  eyes — is  a  sight  that 
even  a  political  economist  fails  to  regard  with  entire  equanimity.  Yet 
one  woiUd  fain  hope  that  some  progress  is  being  made,  that  the 
people,  though  sadly  thinned,  are  better  fed  and  better  housed  than 
their  fathers  were.  I  find,  from  the  last  report  of  the  Census  Com- 
missioners, that  the  wretched  mud  cabins  of  the  peasantry  of  Con- 
naught  are  being  gradually  replaced  by  an  improved  class  of  dwelling- 
houses.     These  are  the  figures  : — 

1841.  1861.  InoreaM.     Decrease. 

Best  class  of  DweUing-honses  .    .      2,165  3,438  1,371 

Second  best 23,235  86,926  13,691 

Mud  Cabins 217,792  123,256  —           94,536 

15,062  94,536 

Begging  in  Connemara  is  a  regular  profession :  the  girls,  in  red 
petticoats,  pretend  to  sell  stockings ;  old  men  and  women  make  a 
show  of  disposing  of  its  white  and  rose-coloured  marbles  ;  but  they 
are  all  beggars  at  heart,  as  persistent,  merciless  beggars  as  the 
children  who  follow  the  car  by  the  hour  on  the  chance  of  a  half- 
penny. The  spring  of  charity  in  the  most  benevolent  heart  is  quickly 
dried  up  by  this  shameless,  indecent,  extortionate  mendicancy. 

Galway,  after  Derry,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  town  in 
Irish  history.  There  is  abundance  of  ecclesiastical  ruin  in  Ireland ;  it 
is  in  Galway  alone  that  we  recognise  the  remains  of  a  strong  and 
rich  burgher  life.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  described  the  citizens  in  his 
time  as  *<  refined,"  **  of  urbane  and  elegant  manners,"  and  as  having 
'<  contracted  no  stain  from  their  rude  and  unpolished  neighbours." 
Galway,  in  fact,  was  the  Venice  or  Genoa,  the  Bruges  or  Antwerp, 
of  Ireland.  Its  citizens  were  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  Spanish 
extraction,  and  the  ornate*  architecture  of  certain  o]4  castellated 
mansions,  and  the  dark  hair,  the  coal-black  eyes,  and  the  coquettish 
cloaks  of  the  common  women,  may  be  looked  upon  as  relics  of 
VOL.  vn.  B  B 
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early  alliance.  Bat,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  the  fragments  of  the 
great  free  burgh  that  remain  have  been  mdely  defaced,  and  are 
difficult  to  discover ;  and,  with  one  really  splendid  exception,  I  did 
not  see  among  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  a  single  strikingly  pretty 
woman.  There  is  nothing  pictnresqae  about  the  Galway  belles,  at 
least,  except  their  cloaks  and  their  petticoats. 

The  story  of  the  heroic  Governor  Lynch — a  "  great  name  "  in  the 
annals  of  Galway — ^who  hanged  his  only  son  out  of  the  upper  window 
of  his  own  house,  is  known  over  the  world.  The  very  window  from 
which  the  wretched  boy  was  hung  is  carefully  preserved,,  and  may  be 
seen  to  this  day.  Yet  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  no  such 
event  took  place,  and  that  the  story  is  a  fable — as  singular  an  illus- 
tration, surely,  of  the  circumstantial  growth  of  tradition  as  Mr.  Mark 
Napier  (who  denies  that  the  Wigton  women  were  drowned)  could 
desire. 

Whoever  looks  over  Galway  bridge  will  see  a  pretty  and  altogether 
unusual  sight — a  thousand  salmon  marshalled  in  ranks,  and  wedged 
closely  together,  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  waters  to  enable  them 
to  reach  Lough  Corrib.  Also  the  tourist  who  stays  at  the  Railway 
Hotel  should  not  fail  to  mount  to  the  roof,  from  which  the  old  town  with 
its  picturesque  belfry,  the  noble  sweep  of  the  bay,  the  hills  of  Clare, 
and  the  phantom-like  islands  of  Arran,  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 

The  workhouse  at  Galway,  like  all  the  provincial  workhouses  I 
visited  in  Ireland,  is  somewhat  homely  in  style  and  arrangement,  but 
none  the  less  comfortable  on  that  account  I  dare  say.  Nowhere  did 
I  see  any  evidence  of  harshness,  and,  though  wanting  the  orderly 
perfection  of  the  Eiiglish  or  Scotch  system,  the  whole  arrangements 
appeared  to  me  to  be  adapted  to  secure  in  a  simple,  unostentatious 
way  the  objects  for  which  such  institutions  exist.  Life,  though  not 
made  utterly  dismal,  is  not  rendered  unduly  attractive.  The  vast, 
monotonous,  machine-like  routine  of  a  huge  city  poorhouse  must  be  a 
terrible  trial  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  been  taught  to  under- 
stand and  value  the  happy  freedom  of  domestic  life ;  and  in  the  very 
homeliness  of  these  provincial  institutions  there  is  something  home- 
like. In  the  hospital  of  the  (Galway  workhouse  I  found  that  the  sick 
were  attended  by  the  sisters  of  mercy  attached  to  one  of  the  conventual 
societies  of  that  city.  This  is  an  admirable  arrangement.  These  ladies 
(and  they  are  ladies,  many  of  them  belonging,  I  was  told,  to  the  first 
families  in  the  county)  make  the  best  of  nurses,  and  the  sick-room, 
under  their  kindly  control,  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  happiest  and  most 
cheerful  room  in  the  house.  The  grace  of  mercy,  and  charity,  and 
pleasant  human  kindliness  lingered  about  it. 

It  is  currently  believed  on  this  side  St.  George's  Channel  that 
pauperism  has  been  kept  within  reasonable  dimensions  in  Ireland  by 
the  relentless  application  of  a  poorhouse  system  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  workhouse,  it  is  said,  is 
(except  in  very  special  cases)  the  only  form  of  ^ej|ff  b't??®^©^^^ 
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law,  and  the  workhouse  is  made  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  Now, 
as  regards  this  latter  point,  I  am  bonnd  to  say  that  the  inmates  of  the 
Irish  workhouses  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  as  weU  treated  as  English 
or  Scotch  paupers.  To  say  that  they  have  starved  pauperism  to 
death  in  Ireland  is  simply  absurd.  I  took  some  pains  to  examine  the 
dietaries  with  a  view  to  comparing  them  with  the  dietary  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  Scotland.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  at  each  meal  to  the  Irish  pauper  is 
absolutely  greater  than  that  allowed  to  the  Scotch,  although  there  is 
less  variety,  and  the  diet  as  a  whole  (chiefly  from  the  absence  of 
animal  food)  is  less  nutritious.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
dread  of  starvation  which  keeps  the  Irishman  out  of  the  poorhouse ; 
the  fact  is,  that  his  restless  and  volatile  temperament  is  radically  un- 
suited  to  its  close  confinement  and  strict  discipline,  and  during  the 
summer  months  at  least,  as  long  as  he  has  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  no 
inducement  will  keep  this  natural  vagabond  within  stone  walls.  He 
roams  about  the  country-side,  subsisting  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
common  people  and  the  chance  charity  of  the  tourist ;  in  that  mild 
climate  he  needs  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  the  Irish  indeed 
habitually  disregard ;  he  can  sleep  in  a  ditch  or  among  the  heather, 
with  the  sky  overhead,  and  he  wakens  as  fresh  as  the  lark  that  has 
passed  the  night  in  the  next  tuft  of  grass.  The  free  vagrant  instincts 
of  the  wild  bird  are  implanted  in  the  Irishman's  soul,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  eradicate  them. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Irish  system,  as  a  system  of  indoor  relief 
intended  to  check  and  restrain  the  growth  of  pauperism,  has  broken 
down.  Pauperism  is  growing  in  Ireland  quite  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere, 
and  relief  in  the  workhouse  only  is  ceasing  to  be  strictly  insisted  on. 
It  has  been  found  impossible,  I  fancy,  to  induce  boards  of  guardians 
to  repress  their  benevolent  instincts ;  and  these  boards  contain,  more- 
over, a  large — an  increasingly  large — ^Irish  element.  At  all  events, 
the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners, appear  to  be  conclusive  :^-In  1867,  186,235  paupers 
received  relief  in  the  workhouse,  and  only  4,588  received  indoor 
relief.  In  1867,  258,650  persons  received  relief  in  the  workhouse, 
but  no  less  than  58,696  received  outdoor  relief. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  sisters  of  mercy  who  attend  the  workhouse 
hospital.  The  fact  is  that  Galway,  as  the  centre  of  the  most  Catholic 
part  of  Ireland,  swarms  with  nuns.  Thackeray  went  to  see  a  nun- 
nery at  Cork,  and  was  iax  from  being  edified  by  what  he  saw  there. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  picture,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  characteristic  bits : — 

"  After  having  seen  a  couple  of  these  little  cellsi  we  left  the  coxridon  in  which 
they  were,  and  were  conducted,  with  a  sort  of  pride  on  the  nun's  part,  I  thought, 
into  the  grand  room  of  the  convent — a  parlour  with  pictures  of  saints  and  a  gay 
paper,  and  a  series  of  small  fineries  such  only  as  women  very  idle  know  how  to 
make.  There  were  some  portraits  in  the  room,  one  an  atrocious  daub  of  an  ugly 
old  woman,  surrounded  by  children  still  more  hideous.    Somebody  had  told  tl^l^^ 
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poor  nun  that  this  was  a  fine  thing,  and  she  believed  it — ^heaven  bless  her !— quite 
implicitly ;  nor  is  the  picture  of  the  ugly  old  Canadian  woman  the  first  reputa- 
tion that  has  been  made  this  way.  Then,  from  the  fine  parlour  we  went  to  tbe 
museum.  I  don't  know  how  we  should  be  curious  of  such  trifles;  but  the 
chronicling  of  small-beer  is  the  main  business  of  life,  people  only  differing,  as 
Tom  Moore  wisely  says,  in  one  of  his  best  poems,  about  their  own  peculiar  tap. 
The  poor  nuns'  little  collection  of  gimcracks  was  displayed  in  great  state ;  there 
were  spars  in  one  drawer,  and,  I  think,  a  Chinese  shoe  and  some  Indian  wares  in 
another ;  and  some  medals  of  the  Popes,  and  a  couple  of  score  of  coins  ;  and  a 
clean  glass  case  full  of  antique  works  of  French  theology  of  the  distant  period 
of  Louis  XV.,  to  judge  by  the  bindings ;  and  this  formed  the  main  part  of  the 
museum.  *  The  chief  objects  were  gathered  together  by  a  single  nun,*  said  the 
sister  with  a  look  of  wonder ;  and  she  went  prattling  on,  and  leading  us  hither 
and  thither,  like  a  child  showing  her  toys. 

"  What  a  strange  mixture  of  pity  and  pleasure  is  it  which  comes  over  you 
sometimes,  when  a  child  takes  you  by  the  hand  and  leads  you  solemnly  to  some 
little  treasure  of  its  own — a  feather,  or  a  string  of  glass  beads  P  I  declare  I  have 
often  looked  at  such  with  more  delight  than  at  diamonds,  and  felt  the  same  sort 
of  soft  wonder  examining  the  nuns'  little  treasure-chambor.  There  was  some- 
thing touching  in  the  very  poverty  of  it ;  had  it  been  finer,  it  would  not  have 
been  half  so  good.  In  the  grille  is  a  little  wicket  and  a  ledge  before  it.  It  is  to 
this  wicket  that  women  are  brought  to  kneel ;  and  a  bishop  is  in  the  chapel  on 
the  other  side,  and  takes  their  hands  in  his  and  receives  their  vows.  I  had  never 
seen  the  like  before,  and  I  own  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  shudder  at  looking  at  the 
place.  There  rest  the  girl's  knees  as  she  ofiers  herself  up,  and  forswears  the  sacred 
affections  which  God  gave  her ;  there  she  kneels  and  denies  for  ever  the  beautiful 
duties  of  her  being — no  tender  maternal  yearnings,  no  gentle  attachments  are  to 
be  had  for  her  or  from  her ;  there  she  kneels  and  commits  suicide  upon  her  heart. 
0  honest  Martin  Luther !  thank  Gbd  you  came  to  pull  that  infernal,  wicked,  un- 
natural altar  down — ^that  cursed  Paganism.  Let  people,  solitary,  worn  out  by 
sorrow  or  oppressed  with  extreme  remorse,  retire  to  such  places ;  fly  and  beat 
your  breasts  in  caverns  and  wildernesses,  0  women,  if  you  will,  but  be  Magdalens 
first  It  is  shameful  that  any  young  girl,  with  any  vocation,  however  seemingly 
strong,  should  be  allowed  to  bury  herself  in  this  small  tomb  of  a  few  acres. 
Look  at  yonder  nun — pretty,  smiling,  graceful,  and  young — ^what  has  God's  world 
done  to  her  that  she  should  run  from  it,  or  she  done  to  the  world  that  she  should 
avoid  it  P  What  call  has  she  to  give  up  all  her  duties  and  affections ;  and  would 
she  not  be  best  serving  Gk)d  with  a  husband  at  her  side  and  a  chUd  on  her  knee  ?" 

This  is  very  good  and  very  true,  from  its  point  of  view ;  yet,  after 
seeing  what  those  women  are  doing  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  is  slightly  sentimental  in  colouring.  I  saw  the  sisters  tending 
the  sick  in  the  Galway  hospitals,  and  the  nuns  teaching  the  children 
in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Kenmare.  Among  these  excellent 
women  there  is  no  indication  of  that  intellectual  inactivity  and  torpor 
which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  the  ''  religious  "  vocation ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  ceaselessly  occupied,  and  they 
combined  with  a  certain  simplicity  of  interest  and  character  the  prac- 
tical shrewdness  of  good  nurses  and  good  teachers.  At  Eenmare  the 
convent  school  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  the  world :  the  happi- 
ness of  bands  of  young,  clean,  rosy  children  lightens  up  the  convent 
walls,  and  the  pale  faces  of  the  staid  elderly  ladies  who  teach  them 
how  to  work  and  paint  and  compose  in  all  sorts  of  really  tender  and 
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Between  Galway  and  Killamey  we  visited  Athenry,  Ennis,  and 
Limerick.  There  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  ancient  ruins  at  Athenry 
— castles  and  chapels  and  abbeys  and  gateways — for  it  was  the  early 
capital  of  the  west,  long  before  the  Norman  adventurers  landed  at 
Galway  Bay.  Ennis  is  as  dull  as  its  own  ditches ;  whereas,  afber 
Dublin,  Limerick  is  the  liveliest,  cheeriest,  and  most  bustling  town  in 
Lreland,  and  the  view  from  the  tower  of  its  strong,  castle-like  cathe- 
dral, up  and  down  the  Shannon,  is  very  fine.  The  spatch-cock  on 
which  we  dined  at  the  Boyal  was  also  an  event  to  be  remembered. 

Lord  Macaulay  waxes  finely  eloquent  over  Kerry  :  "  The  south- 
western part  of  Kerry  is  now  well  known  as  the  most  beautiful  tract 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching 
far  into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the  eagles  build,  the  rivulets 
brawling  down  rocky  passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in  which 
the  wild  deer  finds  covert,  attract  every  summer  crowds  of  wanderers 
sated  with  ihe  business  and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The 
beauties  of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often  hidden  in  the  mist  and 
rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up  from  a  boundless  ocean.  But  in 
the  rare  days  when  the  sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory  the  landscape 
has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of  colouring  seldom  found  in  our  lati- 
tude. The  myrtle  loves  the  soil,  the  arbutus  thrives  better  than  even 
on  the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria.  The  turf  is  of  livelier  hue  than  else- 
where ;  the  hills  glow  with  a  richer  purple  ;  the  varnish  of  the  holly 
and  ivy  is  more  glossy ;  and  berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep  through 
foliage  of  a  brighter  green."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  certain 
respects  Kerry  merits  these  handsome  compliments. 

The  guide-books  are  of  opinion  that  the  Killamey  lakes  are  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  This  is  a  complete  mistake.  Derwentwater,  for  in- 
stance— lying  as  it  does  in  a  sort  of  mountain  cup — is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  lofty  hills.  The  hills  on  the  south  and  west  of  Killamey 
are  of  fairish  size  and  beauty,  but  to  the  east  and  north  the  country 
is  flat  and  unpicturesque.  At  Derwentwater  the  visitor  ei^oys  the 
most  perfect  freedom  and  seclusion.  He  may  wander  along  the  beach 
at  will,  or  row  himself  from  one  bay  to  another  all  day  lon^.  At 
Killamey,  on  the  other  hand,  a  high  wall  shuts  the  lakes  off  from 
the  high  road  (even  the  wild  Tore  waterfall  is  kept  under  lock  and 
key  1),  and  the  tourist  is  allowed  to  enter  only  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
proprietors — Mr.  Herbert,  Lord  Castlerosse,  and  others.  Servants 
are  placed  at  the  different  gates,  and  the  visitor  who  does  not  <<  tip  '* 
them  is  considered  shabby.  He  cannot  move  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out being  persecuted  by  guides  and  beggars  and  boatmen  and  hags 
who  sell  whisky  and  toys  made  (or  said  to  be  made)  of  the  arbutus. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  float  lazily  about  on  the  water  by  himself — he 
must  take  a  crew  of  hotel  boatmen,  and  the  hotel  boatmen  are  got  up 
like  the  royal  navy  in  a  pantomime.  There  are  certain  stereotyped 
views  which  he  is  required  under  stringent  penalties  to  admire,  where 
the  horse  stops  of  its  own  accord  (for  what  reason  ?  the  sagacior^^^ 
speculative  beast  no  doubt  occasionally  inquires),  and  where  the  driver 
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repeats  the  lesson  he  has  got  by  heart — ^how  the  Qneen  declared,  how 
the  LordJiiftinant  remarked,  &c.,  &c. ;  here  are  certam  stereotyped 
excursions  (none  of  them  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  mfles  in  lez^th), 
for  which  as  solemn  preparation  is  made — boatmen  and  guides  and 
buglers  and  ponies  and  cannon — as  if  be  were  going  to  cross  the 
Desert,  and  which  cost  nearly  as  moch ;  every  echo  has  been  ticketed, 
every  stile  has  been  paid  for^  nntil  natural  grace,  simplicity,  and 
sweetness  have  been  utterly  banished.  £illamey,  in  short,  like  the 
Causeway,  is  a  tremendous  humbug. 

Yet,  were  it  possible  to  saunter  about  the  beach  and  dawdle  among 
the  islands,  the  lakes,  I  venture  to  think,  would  be  found  to  possess 
a  unique  beauty  of  their  own.  Kose  light  and  purple  shadow,  stern- 
ness and  sweeioess,  the  pine  and  the  arbutus,  the  wild  deer  and  the 
eagle,  the  humming-bird  moth  and  the  kingfisher,  the  gloom  and 
grandeur  of  mountain  tarn  and  the  smooth  softness  of  summer  lawns, 
rare  flowering  shrubs  and  migestic  tree-like  ferns,  solitary  heights 
where  the  strongest  head  turns  giddy,  and  long,  winding,  island  drives 
where  every  turn  of  the  road  discloses  some  fresh  charm  of  dainiy 
I'^^^'^i^g  bay,  or  green  wilderness  of  reeds,  or  glint  of  sunshine  upon 
the  mountain  shoulder — such  is  Killamey.  To  those  who  desire  to 
see  these  delightful  combinations  with  as  little  humbug  and  pretence 
as  possible,  I  can  cordially  recommend  Mr.  George  Ross's  inn  at 
Muckross,  which  is  simple  and  honest  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  is 
frequented  by  no  vermin  (human  or  other)  except  wasps.  Of  these 
there  was  an  unlimited  supply ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  though 
we  broke  several  panes  of  glass  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  none  of 
us  were  stung.  I  am  inclined  to  conclude,  after  our  experience  at 
Muckross,  that  the  wasp  has  been  misunderstood.  The  Autobiography 
of  an  Unappreciated  Wasp  (showing  how  soft  and  gentle  and  amiable 
he  is  by  nature,  before  suspicion  and  persecution  have  soured  his 
temper)  is  a  subject  which  the  author  of  the  ''  History  of  Frederick 
the  Great  **  might  be  expected  to  treat  with  advantage. 

When  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  the  words  which  I  have  quoted  he 
must  have  been  thinking,  not  of  Eillarney,  but  of  one  of  the  noble 
Atlantic  bays — ^Bantry,  Kenmare,  or  Dingle — ^which  make  the  sea- 
board of  Kerry  famous.  We  were  on  our  way  to  visit  a  friend  whose 
name  has  long  been,  and  long  will  be,  illustrious  in  English  literature ; 
and  the  week  which  we  spent  with  him  on  the  Bay  of — ^well.  Dingle, 
let  us  say — ^will  not  be  quickly  forgotten.  The  "harbour"  on  which 
the  house  stands  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  which 
shut  off  the  pro&ne  world.  The  hills  are  bare  of  timber ;  but  around 
the  lawn  forest  trees  and  rare  shrubs,  hoUies,  laurels,  and  hedges  of 
fuchsias,  the  pampas  grass  and  the  arbutus,  flourish  luxuriantly.  To 
see  curious  green-house  plants,  rich  in  foliage  or  brilliant  in  colour — 
such  as  the  myrtle,  the  hydrangea,  and  the  rare  rhododendrons — 
growing  down  to  high-water  mark,  is  a  new  experience  to  the  Scottish 
horticulturist.  The  woods  are  carpeted  with  ferns  in  autumn,  and 
the  loveliest  wild  flowers  imaginable  are  found  in  spring.     Great 
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diagon-ffies  erweep  across  the  heather,  and  the  beaatifdl  himmiiiig- 
bird  moth  flutters  among  the  roses  and  geraniums.  Nor  are  more 
material  attractions  wanting — ^the  land  flows,  so  to  speak,  with  milk 
and  honey.  There  are  real  Scotch  grouse  on  the  mountain  tops  (two 
thousand  feet  above  us),  where  they  And  it  cooler  than  in  the  valleys. 
There  are  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  wild  duck ;  and  in  winter,  at  least, 
the  woodcock  shooting  is  superb.  There  are  salmon  lying  by  the 
score  in  the  long  deep  reaches  of  the  river,  just  above  the  national 
school  (which,  in  spite  of  the  priests,  is  well  frequented  by  little 
Fatseys  and  Noreys,  as  the  first  step  to  the  States — ^that  Eldorado  of 
the  Irishman's  imagination).  There  is  an  oyster-bed  on  the  beach, 
and  place,  soles,  turbot,  lobster,  in  the  bay.  Our  host  appears  to 
possess  the  exclusive  right  to  the  oyster  fisheries,  and  he  gets  as  many 
white  fish  and  salmon  each  morning  in  his  nets  as  a  considerable 
household  can  consume.  There  are,  moreover,  water  birds  of  various 
kinds ;  but  no  one  cares  to  meddle  with  them ;  so  that,  at  twilight, 
you  hear  close  at  hand  the  vdld  wail  of  the  curlew  or  the  hoarse  call 
of  the  heron,  and  next  morning,  when  you  go  down  to  bathe,  the 
cormorants  gaze  at  you  with  the  utmost  composure.  What  more  can 
the  heart  of  man  desire  ? 

Bespectmg  the  incidents  of  that  pleasant  visit,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak.  How,  in  our  friend's  yacht,  we  beat  up  and  down  the  bay 
from  one  point  of  vantage  to  another ;  how  we  visited  the  old  church- 
yard, where — 

thx  last  bbmain8  op 

Mao  Finnan  Dhxt, 

pateb  patrls  ! 

are  deposited ;  how  we  were  lost  in  the  mist  among  the  mountains ; 
how,  aided  by  the  most  charming  of  antiquaries  (since  Monkbams), 
we  opened  a  rath  (or  underground  dwelling  of  the  old  natives),  and 
how,  on  hands  and  feet,  the  great  historian  disappeared  from  our 
gaze  into  the  bowels  of  the  euiJi,  and  reappeared — ^Heavens !  if  all 

the  mud  that  the  S B has  cast  at  him  had  stuck,  he  could 

not  have  presented  a  more  appalling  spectacle;  how  we  ascended 
Enockatee,  and  inspected  the  Holy  Loch  and  its  rude  shrine  and 
ruder  oflisrings ;  how  we  walked  and  rowed  and  sketched  and  were 
happy  in  that  glorious  Kerry  sunshine,  will  be  known  hereafter, 
perhaps,  when  A.'8  private  diary  is  published  by  Mr.  Strahan.  In 
the  meantime,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Kerry  colouring  is  gorgeous — 
Mr.  W.  Paton  himself  having  scarcely  achieved  an3i;hing  more 
brilliant  and  vivid.  I  never  saw  in  the  Mediterranean  more  superb 
mountain  tints  than  I  saw  on  this  Kerry  shore.  The  dull  greys  and 
browns  of  the  north  are  exchanged  for  the  rich  combinations  with 
which  Capri  and  the  Riviera  are  familiar.  As  we  came  down  from 
Knockatee  the  Kerry  mountains  rose  up  round  us,  one  by  one,  in 
blue  and  lake  and  purple  and  violet.  Ere  we  reached  the  pier  the. 
sun  had  set  amid  flaming  crimson  and  orange.  The  twilight  b^ 
reflected  softly  in  its  centre  the  more  vivid  orange  of  the  dcy,  and 
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closer  to  the  shore,  on  either  side,  the  hlue  and  pnrple  shadows  of 
the  hlue  and  purple  mountains.  I  noted  the  colours  at  the  moment, 
and  now  simply  repeat  what  I  then  noted.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  seaweed  which  fringes  the  rocks  is  quite  unique. 
On  this  side  the  bay,  for  twenty  miles,  my  friend  has  no  neigh- 
bours, except  the  Kerry  cottars  and  fishermen ;  but  on  the  other  side 

there  are  a  few  country  houses — D ,  the  residence  of  the  last 

representative  of  a  great  old  Irish  house ;  P ,  where  the  most 

genial,  tolerant,  and  learned  member  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  enjoys 

his  summer  holiday ;  and  G- ,  which  the  taste  and  munificence  of 

a  Catholic  peer  has  transformed  from  a  desolate  rocky  island  into  a 
veritable  piece  of  fairyland.  The  Kerry  cottars  and  fishermen  are 
an  interesting  study,  and  they  are  best  studied  on  Sunday.  The 
Catholic  chapel  and  its  vicinity  on  that  day  present  a  curious  scene. 
The  people  assemble  on  the  high-road  and  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
The  donkeys  and  ponies  are  taken  out  of  the  carts,  and  tethered  to 
the  bushes.  Through  the  birch- trees  that  bend'  over  the  stream  one 
sees  young  women,  who  have  walked  without  shoes  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  washing  their  feet  in  the  clear  water.  (They  don*t  wear 
shoes  in  rainy  Ireland,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  dryer  to  wet  their 
feet  only,  than  their  feet  phis  shoes  and  stockings.)  Men  and  women 
and  children  are  sitting  about  everywhere,  a  profusion  of  bright  reds 
blazing  through  the  green.  Within  the  unfinished  and  unfurnished 
chapel  the  service  is  conducted  in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  The 
hum  of  voices  comes  in  with  the  autumn  sunshine,  until  the  host  is 
raised,  when,  for  a  few  seconds,  there  is  deep  stillness,  both  within 
and  without.  Then  the  busy  Irish  tongue  is  unloosed  again,  and 
comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  sermon  by  the  audience, 
who  enter  and  quit  the  building  during  the  whole  service  in  the  most 
unceremonious  way.  Before  finally  dismissing  the  congregation  the 
priest  takes  occasion  to  admonish  those  of  them  who  are  in  arrear, 
or  otherwise  amenable  to  discipline  (in  a  very  homely  style,  and  with 
an  even  racier  flavour  of  the  brogue  than  seasoned  his  sermon).    ''  If 

Jerry  Sullivan  don*t  pay  the  rint  for  his  sate,  his  sate  will  be " 

But  I  forget  what,  in  that  event,  was  to  happen  to  Jerry's  sitting. 
The  graver  censures  of  the  Church  are  delivered  in  language  which 
reminds  a  Scotch  hearer  of  John  Knox's  description  of  the  Catholic 
**  cursing "  before  the  Reformation  :  **  Ane  has  tynt  a  spurtU, 
There  is  ane  flail  stolen  from  them  beyond  the  bum.  The  goodwife  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bum  Jias  tynt  ane  horn  spoon.  Qod^s  malison  and 
mine  I  give  to  them  that  knows  of  this  geere,  and  restores  it  not.'' 
The  marriages  are  celebrated  immediately  after  the  service  is  con- 
cluded ;  but  the  marriage  which  we  hoped  to  witness  had  to  be 
postponed  till  later,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  fees.  The 
bridegroom  considered  that  a  five-pound  note  was  liberal  remunera- 
tion ;  whereas  the  priest  insisted  that  the  usual  honorarium  of  £6  6«. 
should  be  forthcoming  before  the  ceremony  proceeded.  There  was  a 
dead-lock.     The  "  boys  "  who  were  waiting  for  the  sport  became  un- 
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ruly,  and  very  nearly  assaulted  their  spiritual  guide.  A  great  clamour 
arose — that  Irish  clamour  which  is  partly  a  cry  of  anger,  partly  a  cry 
of  entreaty—**  Arrah !  "  "  Wirra  I "  "  Ah  !  ah  ! "  **  Shure,  your 
riverencel"  "His  riverence  is  joking  1"  The  priest  had  to  arm 
himself  with  a  heavy  whip  to  keep  his  turhulent  flock  in  order ;  hut 
the  matter,  we  understood,  was  ultimately  compromised  by  the 
bride's  father,  who  undertook  to  pay  the  odd  shillings.  Then  the 
congregation  leave  the  chapel — gathering  into  groups  as  at  a  fair — 
eating,  drinking,  buying,  selling,  winding  up  with  a  dance  on  the 
green.  If  you  are  looking  on,  some  pretty,  swift-footed  Kerry  girl 
will  insist  on  your  dancing  with  her — it  is  the  custom  of  the  country 
— and  you  (though  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance)  must  submit 
with  the  best  grace  you  can.  Then,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  in- 
habitants of  each  district  leave  together  in  a  body,  and  the  eagles  in 
the  loneliest  glens  are  startled  at  dusk  by  the  sounds  of  what  always 
seemed  to  me  in  Southern  Ireland  a  harsh  and  violent  merriment. 
These  poor  Kerry  peasants  used  to  be  terribly  superstitious,  and 
their  superstition  assumed  all  sorts  of  grotesque  forms.  But  they 
are  getting  enlightened  like  the  rest  of  us  (much  good  may  it  do 
them  1),  and  your  boatmen  or  your  keeper  will  tell  you,  in  a  tone  of 
conscious  superiority,  that  it  is  the  "glin"  folk  alone  who  now 
believe  in  the  supernatural. 

Here  these  desultory  notes  must  close.  The  other  side  of  the 
island — ^Dublin  and  the  eastern  coast,  and  antiquarian  Ireland 
(Ireland  being  richer,  perhaps,  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  than  any 
other  country)  are  too  well  known  to  justify  a  word  of  comment. 
Finally,  let  me  say  in  a  single  sentence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel 
for  a  month  in  the  sister  island  without  being  impressed  by  a  painful 
sense  of  the  profound  hopelessness  of  the  problem  which  England  is 
trying  to  solve.  "  Look  yonder,"  exclaimed  Thackeray,  when  de- 
scribing the  Cork  rioters,  **  at  those  two  hundred  ragged  fellow- 
subjects  of  yours  !  They  are  kind,  good,  pious,  brutal,  starving.  If 
the  priest  tells  them,  there  is  scarce  any  penance  they  will  not  per- 
form, there  is  scarcely  any  pitch  of  misery  which  they  have  not  been 
known  to  endure,  nor  any  degree  of  generosity  of  which  they  are  not 
capable.  But  if  a  man  comes  among  these  people,  and  can  afford  to 
take  land  over  their  heads,  or  if  he  invents  a  machine  which  can 
work  more  economically  than  their  labour,  they  will  shoot  the  man 
down  without  mercy,  murder  him,  or  put  him  to  horrible  tortures, 
and  glory  almost  in  what  they  do.  There  stand  the  men ;  they  are 
only  sepaJrated  from  us  by  a  few  paces ;  they  are  as  fond  of  their 
mothers  and  children  as  we  are  ;  their  gratitude  for  small  kindnesses 
shown  to  them  is  extraordinary ;  they  are  Christians  as  we  are ;  but 
interfere  with  their  interests,  and  they  will  murder  you  without  pity." 
What  can  the  philanthropist  or  the  statesman  do  for  such  a  race — 
except  under  the  stringent  conditions  recommended  by  our  Deny 
friend  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  paper  ?  j  Digitized  by  teaS£^J^ 
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'TwA8  in  the  month  of  March, 
There  were  tassels  on  the  larch, 
And  all  the  pretty  birds  were  fain 
To  pair,  pair,  pair. 

The  lowly  violet  root, 
As  we  trod  it  under  foot, 
Protested  by  a  sweetness  which 

Was  rare,  rare,  rare. 

The  leaves  were  croodled  np 
All  about  the  buttercup. 
Bat  the  little  daisy  winked  with 
One  eye,  eye,  eye. 

The  creatures  all  deferred. 
Every  flower  and  every  bird. 
To  what  the  sun  was  doing  in 

The  sky,  sky,  sky. 

Come  out,  come  out,  O  Son  ! 
For  the  Spring  time  is  begun. 
And  we're  all  of  us  of  one  mind  with 

The  mouse,  mouse,  mouse. 

If  we  can  but  get  good  weather. 

We'll  be  jolly  altogether. 

For  we're  very  tired  of  living  in 

The  house,  house,  house. 

B.  B.  P.  Belloo. 
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A  DULL  DAY  IN  A  DULL  PORT  ON  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


**  Stbwabd,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  roused  out  of  very  uneasy 
slumbers,  by  the  perception  that  the  motion  of  the  paddle-wheels 
hud  ceased. 

"  Nearly  five,  signora." 

"  And  where  are  we  ?" 

"  In  the  port  of ,  signora." 

"  Already  I  and  it  is  not  yet  daylight ;  and  the  boat  will  remain 
in  this  dullest  of  dull  ports  till  half-past  ten  at  night,  and  I  have  not 
a  single  book  to  read  !  What  on  earth  shall  I  do  to  pass  the  long, 
dull,  dreary  hours  ?     And  oh,  how  hot  it  is  already  I  " 

'^  The  signora  had  better  go  to  sleep  again,*'  said  the  steward 
calmly.  "  The  police  will  not  come  on  board  for  an  hour  or  more ; 
and  no  one  can  go  on  shore  till  after  their  visit.  If  the  signora 
should  get  up,  she  cannot  go  on  deck  till  the  sailors  have  scrubbed 
it,  or  she  will  get  wet.     She  had  better  go  to  sleep  again  quietly." 

'^  Go  to  sleep  again  quietly !  My  good  steward,  that  is  more 
easily  said  than  done  in  this  close,  stifling  cabin,  while  there  is  such 
trampling  and  shouting  overhead." 

'*  Between  two  evils  it  is  the  part  of  the  wise  to  choose  the  least," 
said  the  steward  sententiously. 

**  But  I  can't  sleep,  steward,  it  is  so  dreadfully  hot  here." 

*<  Behold,  I  will  open  this  window,  and  she  will  soon  see  the  sun 
unfold  himself  like  a  golden  flower  out  of  the  blue  sea  I  "  said  the 
steward  poetically. 

Meanwhile  the  other  passengers  in  the  ladies'  cabin — a  Greek  lady 
with  her  three  daughters,  apparently  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
thirteen — roused  by  my  conversation  with  the  steward,  started  out 
of  their  berths  at  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  angle,  and 
clamorously  shouted  to  the  steward  to  send  their  Gameriera  to  dress 
them.  It  did  not  appear  to  occur  to  either  mother  or  children  that 
any  step  towards  dressing  could  be  taken  before  the  Cameriera 
appeared.  When  she  did  arrive,  I  judged  by  the  magnificent  array  of 
plaits  of  hair  artistically  wound  round  her  head,  that  she  was  an 
Italian.  The  Greek  children  threw  themselves  upon  her,  demanding 
to  be  dressed,  as  if  they  had  been  as  utterly  incapable  of  helping 
themselves  as  so  many  speaking  dolls,  while  then:  mother  silently 
unrolled  her  long  black  hair,  with  a  languid  gesture  full  of  grace, 
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and  seated  herself  with  her  back  to  the  Cameiiera,  In  an  incredibly 
short  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  firm,  smooth  tower  of  jetty  hair 
arose  upon  the  graceful  Greek  head ;  and  then,  the  clamour  of  the 
children  becoming  louder  than  ever,  the  mother  condescended  slowly 
to  put  on  her  own  clothes,  while  the  children  were  tossed  and  shaken 
into  theirs  by  the  Italian  maid,  amid  so  many 

**  Parole  di  dolor,  acccnti  d*  ira 
....  6  suon  di  man  con  elle," 

that  I  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  pitched  battle  between  deadly 
enemies,  and  was  perfectly  astounded,  when  the  fierce  encounter  was 
at  an  end,  to  perceive  that  the  combatants  were  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  one  another.  When  all  were  completely  dressed,  and 
dressed  in  very  handsome  clothes,  too,  I  reflected  with  surprise  that 
not  the  slightest  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  unusually  complete 
apparatus  for  washing  and  goodly  array  of  towels  provided  in  our 
cabin  for  ladies  who  might  condescend  to  require  such  things.  As 
the  Greek  lady  was  leaving  the  cabin,  however,  she  happened  to  cast 
her  eyes  upon  a  tumbler,  and  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike 
her.  She  half  filled  it  with  water,  and  wrapping  the  comer  of  a 
towel  round  two  fingers,  dipped  it  into  the  tumbler,  and  softly 
wiped  her  face  with  it,  observing  to  me,  with  an  apologetic  smile, 
that  it  was  so  warm  that  morning.  The  Oaineriera^  fired  by  the 
example,  seized  the  tumbler,  and  hastily  dashed  a  portion  of  its  con- 
tents in  the  face  of  each  of  the  three  little  girls  in  turn — stifling  the 
indignant  shout  occasioned  by  the  abrupt  proceeding  in  the  folds  of  a 
towel  very  fiercely  and  roughly  applied.  I  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  sight,  which  in  no  way  disconcerted  her,  for  she  turned  to  me, 
displaying  her  dazzling  teeth  in  a  bright  smile,  with  the  air  of  one 
well  aware  that  she  has  done  a  clever  thing,  saying  :  "  Cosi  si  Hnfres- 
cano.''     (**  Thus  are  they  refreshed.") 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  had  departed,  I  rose  and  dressed  myself  as 
slowly  as  possible  ;  but  although  I  spun  out  the  process  to  as  great  a 
length  as  I  could  contrive  to  do,  I  saw  with  dismay,  when  all  was 
done,  that  it  was  only  seven  o'clock,  and  again  asked  myself  in 
despair,  "  How  shall  I  get  through  this  dreadful  day  ?  " 

Of  course  it  was  open  to  me  to  go  on  shore ;  but  could  I  walk  about 
all  day  in  those  glaring  white  streets  and  squares,  of  which  I  knew 
every  turning  and  comer  ?  While  I  was  debating  the  question  in 
my  mind,  the  **  golden  flower,"  who  had  unfolded  himself  to  some 
purpose,  looked  in  at  the  cabin-window  with  a  scorching  glance  so 
suggestive  of  his  power  at  noon  in  the  dusty  streets  of  the  city,  as 
quite  to  put  an  end  to  my  indecision.  The  steward's  oracular  remark, 
that  out  of  two  evils  the  wise  choose  the  least,  appeared  to  me  the 
essence  of  tme  philosophy.  I  would  choose  the  lesser  heat,  though 
greater  dulness,  and  remain  on  board.  I  went  on  deck,  and  tried  to 
sketch  the  lighthouse  and  port,  but  was  baffled  and  rendered  giddy 
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by  the  drifting  of  the  vessel  to  her  anchor,  and  compelled  to  abandon 
an  attempt  which  appeared  likely  to  result  in  a  fit  of  sea-sickness. 

I  was  summoned  to  breakfast  earlier  than  usual,  because  the  cap- 
tain, who  had  made  a  gorgeous  toilet,  and  appeared,  like  Benedict,  to 
have  **  rubbed  himself  with  civet,"  so  fragrant  was  his  presence,  was 
going  to  pass  the  day  on  shore.  Breakfast  is  a  great  resource  against 
ennui,  when  helped  by  such  dehcious  grapes  and  peaches  as  shone  on 
our  table  that  morning ;  but  even  breakfast  cannot  be  made  to  last 
for  ever.  The  departure  of  the  captain  appeared  my  last  chance  of 
an  incident,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it,  watching  every  detail  of  the 
lowering  of  his  lancia  with  absorbing  interest ;  but  the  lancia  quickly 
became  a  speck,  and  finally  vanished  into  the  inner  port  out  of  sight. 
By  this  time  the  reflection  of  the  golden  flower  upon  the  glittering 
water  had  become  so  insupportably  dazzling,  that  I  was  compelled  to 
seek  the  friendly  darkness  of  the  first-class  saloon. 

I  looked  in  as  I  passed  the  obscure  hole  dignified  by  the  name  of 
the  steward's  cabin,  which  had  become  a  perfect  grove  of  dirty  towels, 
beneath  whose  shade  I  perceived  the  philosopher  and  a  friend  fast 
asleep,  and  observed  that  each  of  them  was  firmly  grasping  an  empty 
lemonade  bottle  in  his  hand,  though  there  was  a  perfume  in  their 
shady  grove,  which  was  not  that  of  lemonade. 

I  curled  myself  up  on  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  behind  the  piano,  in  the 
deserted  saloon ;  spread  a  large  green  fan  over  my  face,  as  some 
protection  against  the  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  soon  forgot  the  dul- 
ness  and  the  heat  in  sleep. 

I  was  presently  roused  by  hearing  the  piano  softly  opened,  and  a 
well-known  air  from  Emani  performed  with  much  uncertainty  of 
touch,  and  extreme  simplicity  of  hafmony.  Looking  quietly  through 
the  interstices  of  my  fan,  I  perceived  that  the  performer  was  a  small 
cabin-boy,  in  the  shortest  blue  trousers  and  most  preternaturally  stifi' 
pink  shirt  I  ever  beheld — ^which  rigid  garment  was,  moreover,  so 
ridiculously  too  large  for  him,  that  his  queer  little  bullet  head  was 
only  visible  at  rare  intervals  through  the  opening  of  the  huge  collar, 
the  points  of  which  were  considerably  higher  than  his  eyes.  When  I 
did  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  it  wore  an  expression  of  stealthy  rapture, 
a  union  of  ecstasy  at  his  own  performance — ^which  I  must  observe 
to  his  credit  was  entirely  executed  with  one  finger — and  fear  lest  I 
should  wake  and  protest.  Having  gone  through  the  adagio  (extremely 
adagio)  twice,  with  very  few  mistakes,  the  small  musician,  emboldened 
by  impunity,  rashly  launched  into  the  allegro,  when,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  executing  the  rapid  passages  with  one  finger,  and  partly 
from  some  imperfection  of  memory,  the  melody  became  so  exceedingly 
confused  as  to  call  forth  a  perfect  torrent  of  ironical  applause  from 
certain  second-class  passengers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  '*  consti- 
tuted authorities  " — all  of  whom  had  gone  ashore — ^had  found  their 
way  to  the  door  of  the  aristocratic  first-class  saloon. 

The  unfortunate  little  dilettantCi  then,  for  the  first  tune,  awar^(l£ 
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their  presence,  fled  up  the  gangway  with  a  howl  of  angaiBh,  and  a  &oe 
far  pinker  than  his  remarkable  shirt ;  and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  except  for 
one  brief  moment,  when  his  presence  was  of  no  account,  this  history- 
knows  ^iiTi  no  more.  His  disappearance  was  followed  by  a 
unanimous  call  upon  a  sergeant  of  riflemen,  who  apparently  had 
some  reputation  among  the  group  as  a  pianist,  to  favour  the  company 
with  a  specimen  of  his  talents.  It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  he  was 
burning  to  comply ;  but  looking  sideways  at  me,  he  declared  it  was 
impossible  'to  think  of  disturbing  the  signora  by  such  music  as  he  could 
offer.  Of  course  the  signora  declared  in  her  turn  that  if  she  had  one 
desire  more  ardent  and  intense  than  every  other,  it  was  the  desire  she 
felt  on  that  particular  morning  to  hear  a  performance  on  the  piano  by 
a  sergeant  of  riflemen ;  and  after  a  little  more  show  of  hesitation,  for 
manner's  sake,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  played  a 
number  of  waltzes  and  polkas  with  considerable  taste  and  spirit. 

It  was  during  the  last  of  these  that  I  observed  a  taU,  portly  figure, 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  white,  and  having  the  traditional  white 
cap  on  his  head,  which  it  appears  to  be  an  article  of  religion  for  every 
Italian  cook  to  wear,  fitting  so  closely  as  to  conceal  all  trace  of  hair, 
who  had  taken  up  his  place  at  the  door,  and  was  leaning  in  a  grace- 
fully negligent  attitude  against  it,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  whispered 
reproofs  and  even  pushes  of  the  steward,  who  appeared  to  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  the  proceeding.  It  surprised  me  to  see  that  I 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  steward's  protest,  for  every  push  he 
gave  the  new-comer  was  accompanied  by  an  uneasy  gesture  towards 
me,  though  why  he  should  suppose  me  likely  to  be  less  tolerant  of  the 
presence  of  the  cook  than  of  the  bare-footed  sailors,  who,  at  the  sound 
of  the  piano,  had  introduced  themselves  amongst  us  unquestioned,  I 
could  not  conceive.  Whatever  his  reasons,  however,  his  remon- 
strances produced  no  eflect  upon  the  portly  cook,  who  only  laughed, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remained  leaning,  with  folded  arms,  in 
the  same  attitude  in  which  his  remarkably  handsome  presence  first 
attracted  my  attention. 

The  sergeant's  repertoire  was  now  exhausted,  and  he  declared  he 
did  not  know  what  to  play.  The  steward,  who  by  this  time  appeared 
to  have  remembered  that  he  was,  above  all  things,  a  philosopher,  and 
had  seated  himself  calmly  on  the  table,  smoking,  suggested  that  the 
performer  should  try  his  hand  at  the  chorus  from  the  Lomhardi^ ''  0 
Signoref  del  tetto  natio,*'  The  sergeant  did  his  best  to  comply,  but 
his  memory  was  f&r  inferior  to  his  good- will,  and  in  spite  of  the 
constant  corrections  and  suggestions  whistled  or  hummed  by  the 
audience,  his  performance  was  so  extremely  unsatisfactory  that  the 
portly  cook,  who  had  been  for  some  time  wincing  and  writhing  like  a 
man  in  physical  pain,  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  but  suddenly 
advancing  to  the  piano,  put  his  hand  on  the  sergeant's  shoulder  with 
an  air  of  quiet  authority,  saying — "  La^Hate  fare  a  me''  (" Let  me  do 
it ").    The  other  rose  at  once,  and  the  cook,  first  bowing  politely  to 
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me,  seated  himself  gravely  on  the  music-stool  and  tozned  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  white  jacket. 

"  What  extraordinary  hands  for  a  cook ! "  thought  I,  as  I  looked  at 
.  his  long,  white,  supple  fingers,  which  appeared  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  his  figure.  But  the  next  moment  I  had  cause  for  far  more 
surprise.  The  very  first  chord  the  man  struck  revealed  the  horn  artist^ 
and  electrified  me.  He  seemed  hy  that  one  chord  to  grasp,  and,  as 
it  were,  take  possession  of  the  entire  instrument,  which  responded 
quivering  to  his  touch,  as  if  conscious  of  the  master-hand.  I  could 
scarcely  helieve  that  that  massive  and  dignified  sound  had  issued  from 
the  same  wires  I  had  just  heard  jingling  beneath  the  fingers  of  the 
sergeant.  With  that  artistic  instinct  which  seems  to  be  inborn  in 
the  Italian  people,  the  whole  motley  audience  appeared  to  comprehend 
in  an  instant  that  we  were  about  to  hear  music  of  a  very  difierent 
order  from  the  last ;  a  sort  of  sigh  of  satisfiiction  went  round,  and 
they  all  drew  round  the  piano  so  noiselessly,  that  in  that  moment's 
interval  of  expectation  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  ticking  of  my  watch. 

After  a  few  grand  solemn  modulations  to  prepare  us  for  the  theme, 
the  magnificent  chorus,  which,  as  Giusti  says,  has  <'  thrilled  and 
enraptured  so  many  hearts,'**  swelled  forth  from  that  inferior  little 
piano,  with  a  power,  grandeur,  and  pathos  I  have  never  heard  sur- 
passed by  the  most  perfect  orchestra,  and  rolled  along,  a  glorious 
wave  of  solemn  sound — ^now  swelling,  now  sinking,  and  now  rising 
again,  as  if  its  appeal  to  heaven  were  carried  aloft  on  angels*  wings. 
I  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  threatening  to  force  tears 
from  my  eyes  in  spite  of  my  English  di*ead  of  all  public  show  of 
emotion;  but  on  looking  round,  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  my 
fellow-listeners  were  in  tears,  which  they,  less  artificial  than  myself, 
were  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 

I  glanced  next  at  the  musician :  his  large,  dark  eyes  were  looking 
straight  before  him,  with  the  strange  sightless  gaze  of  one  in  a  trance; 
and  the  expression  of  his  face,  while  grave  almost  to  severity,  was 
that  of  a  man  hearkening  with  all  his  soul  to  sounds  thrilling  but 
remote,  and  difficult  to  catch. 

When  the  last  chord  died  away,  there  was  one  moment  of  deep 
sUence,  followed  by  a  vociferous  bravo!  ma  braviasimo!  from  all 
present;  while  the  more  enthusiastic  rushed  forward  to  kiss  the 
performer,  and  clasp  him  in  their  arms  with  rapturous  applause. 

'<  What  can  be  the  motive  of  a  genius,  such  as  this  man  clearly  is, 
in  adopting  the  profession  of  a  cook  7  and  what  a  singular  pheno- 
menon he  is  altogether  1 "  thought  I,  as  I  watched  him  submitting  to 
these  violent  demonstrations  with  an  air  of  amused  condescension 
that  was  quite  confounding  to  me.  Suddenly  he  looked  up,  caught 
my  eyes  fixed  wonderingly  upon  him,  coloured,  and,  as  if  to  cover 
his  own  embarrassment,  dashed  into  a  wild  fantastic  gallop,  with  a 
spirit,  precision,  and  brilliancy  of  touch  perfectly  enchanting. 

•  «  Che  tanti  cnori  ha  scoasi  ed  isiebbRatL"igitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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An  ugly  little  child,  who  had  hitherto  sat  quiet  on  her  mother's  lap, 
now  wriggled  ofif  it  as  if  bitten  by  the  tarantula,  and  commenced 
whirling  round  the  narrow  strip  of  floor  between  the  sofa-bench  that 
circled  the  walls  of  the  saloon  cabin  and  the  long  narrow  table  in  the 
centre.  Her  example  fired  the  sergeant,  who,  seizing  the  child's 
mother  round  the  waist,  began  spinning  round  with  her  at  a  frantic 
pace,  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  second-class  passengers,  in 
spite  of  the  outcries  of  the  unfortunate  steward,  who  protested  that 
they  were  tuZti  pazzi,  that  the  signora  would  be  offended,  that  he 
should  report  the  scena  to  the  captain,  &c.,  &c.  The  musician,  with 
a  wicked  smile  on  his  face,  appeared  inspired  afresh  by  the  steward's 
dismay;  the  gallop,  at  first  only  elfish  in  character,  now  became 
perfectly  diabolic  in  its  fiEintastic  wildness,  one  strange  variation 
succeeded  another,  each  more  breathless,  bewildering,  and  eccentric 
than  the  last,  until  the  sergeant,  whose  first  partner  had  sunk 
exhausted  on  the  sofa,  suddenly  flew  at  the  steward  himself,  and 
in  an  instant  had  him  whirling  round  and  round  as  madly  and 
excitedly  as  the  wildest  there.  This  was  too  much  for  the  bare- 
footed sailors — ^the  last  image  of  constituted  authority  was  insanely 
bounding  and  twirling  before  their  eyes,  and  they  too  flung  them- 
selves into  the  midst,  capering  and  twisting  as  if  demented.  And 
still  the  musician's  furore  appeared  to  increase ;  still  did  the  gallop 
become  more  rapid,  reckless,  and  fiendish ;  one  by  one  each  couple 
gave  in,  springing  as  they  did  so  on  the  table  or  the  sofa  by  a  last 
supreme  effort,  so  as  at  least  to  afford  no  obstacle  to  the  mad  career 
of  those  whose  strength  still  held  out,  until  finally  none  were  left  but 
the  sergeant  and  steward,  who  kept  it  up  until  one  perfectly  unearthly 
^variation  completely  vanquished  even  them,  and  they  sank  gasping 
upon  the  floor,  amid  the  laughter,  shouts,  and  vehement  applause  of 
all  the  others. 

No  sooner  was  the  impromptu  sabbat  at  an  end,  than,  vnth  the 
natural  dignity  and  courtesy  characteristic  of  the  Italian  lower 
classes,  all  present  turned  to  me,  apologising  for  .the  liberty  taken, 
and  assuring  me  that  but  for  **  quel  diavolo  del  nuovo  cuoco,**  they 
would  never  have  so  far  forgotten  il  buon  senso  ed  il  decoro.  Of 
course  I  assured  them  that  I  was  exceedingly  obliged,  both  to  the 
cook  and  to  them,  for  the  most  original  and  amusing  ballet  I  had  ever 
witnessed ;  and  all  of  them  resumed  the  serious,  quasi  severe  expres- 
sion habitual  to  the  Italian  countenance  in  repose. 

And  now  a  new  astonishment  awaited  me  in  the  mysterious 
behaviour  of  the  cook.  While  I  was  answering  the  apologies  of  the 
company,  he  had  unbuttoned  the  front  of  his  white  coat  in  order  to 
take  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
face,  and  unseen  by  all  but  myself,  had  unconsciously  pulled  out  with 
it  the  end  of  a  long  roll  of  white  cotton  stuffing,  which  clearly  formed 
the  true  sum  and  substance  of  his  apparently  goodly  paunch. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  his  mistake,  he  tucke(^^Ji|;^i^ again  with 
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extreme  dexterity,  while  I,  from  unwillingness  to  annoy  him,  pre- 
tended to  be  looking  in  qnite  a  different  direction,      f 

'*  Ora  hasta ! "  *  he  said,  when  this  operation  was  completed,  and 
again  bowing  politely  to  me,  he  arose  to  leave  the  cabin. 

"  No,  Signor  Matteo ! "  said  the  steward,  laying  his  hands  upon  his 
shoolders ;  ^'  it  is  too  late  to  retire  now.  Yon  have  made  me  dance, 
whether  I  wonld  or  no,  and  now  you  must  sing  whether  you  will  or 
no.     Una  haUata  / " 

"  5t,  sif  una  baUata,**  echoed  the  company ;  '*  9/,  «t,  una  haUata,** 
cried  I,  blindly  following  the  general  lead. 

Matteo  smiled,  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  played  a  sweet,  sad 
prelude  in  a  minor  key,  and  sang,  in  a  delicious  tenor  voice,  with 
wonderful  tenderness  and  expression,  the  strange  and  mournful  ballad 
of  which  the  following  is  the  best  translation  I  can  offer,  though  it 
sadly  lacks  the  wild,  simple,  and  mournful  pathos  of  the  original: — 

"  Daughter,  the  night  was  made  for  sleep, 
"Why  dost  thou  watch  ?  why  dost  thou  weep  ? 
Who  soweih  lore  must  sorrow  reap ; 
Daughter,  daughter,  my  daughter! 

'*  Mother,  I  can  nor  rest  nor  pray. 
Six  long  months  since  ho  sail*d  away ; 
This  should  have  been  our  wedding-4ay ; 
Nello,  Nello,  my  Nello ! 

'*  Daughter,  anon  the  day  will  break ; 
Six  candles  we  to  church  will  take, 
And  pray  the  Virgin  for  his  sake ; 

Daughter,  daughter,  my  daughter ! 

'*  Mother,  me  seems  the  night  wind  cries, 
'  Lone  on  the  sands  thy  lover  lies, 
With  none  to  close  his  glazdd  eyes : ' 
Kello,  Hello,  my  NeUo ! 

**  Daughter,  the  gale  is  loud  and  wild. 
By  thy  own  heart  thou  art  beguil*d  ; 
Mother  of  Grace,  look  on  my  child ; 
Daughter,  daughter,  my  daughter ! 

'*  Mother,  when  Kello  sail'd  away 
One  kiss  he  asked,  I  said  him  nay ;    [ 
The  debt  I  owe,  the  debt  I'll  pay ; 
NeUo,NeUo,myNeUo! 

*'  Daughter,  the  demon's  cruel  art 
Wreaketh  worst  wrong  through  true  love's  smart ; 
iDaughter  come  back,  or  break  my  heart  h 
Daughter,  daughter,  my  daughter ! 

**  On  sand-bed  take,  from  willing  bride. 
This  wedding  kiss,  death-sanctified ; 
Our  eoverlet  the  rising  tide ; 
NfiUo,  Nello,  my  NeUor 


♦  Now,  enough.  /^  i 

TOL.  TO.  6  8  °  9' '^^^  ^y  v^oogie 
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When  the  plaintive  refrain  died  away  for  the  last  time,  the  -whole 
of  the  motley  company  assembled  was  silent.  No  one  ventured  to 
trust  his  voice  with  a  bravo !  and  the  singer  himself  sat  still,  with 
the  same  singular  expression  upon  his  &ce  which  I  had  noticed 
before — ^gazing  a  little  upwards  like  a  man  in  a  waking  dream  and 
quite  unconscious  of  his  surroundings. 

Suddenly  the  steward  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming — 

<<  Behold  the  captain  1  He  is  now  alongside,  and  he  was  to  have 
remained  in  port  all  day.  What  can  have  brought  him  back  ?  Away, 
Matteo  !  "  he  continued,  anxiously  and  hurriedly  addressing  the  cook. 
''Away  all  of  you,"  he  said  to  the  others.  ''Behold  the  captain! 
Lose  me  not  his  confidence  and  esteem.*' 

In  an  instant  the  cabin  was  cleared :  the  steward  shut  the  piano 
and  retired  last,  just  as  the  captain's  voice  was  heard  at  the  top  of 
the  cabin-stairs.  At  the  door,  however,  he  turned  softly  round,  and 
said  in  an  awful  voice — 

"  Signora !  '* 

"  Well  ? "  said  I,  quite  disturbed  at  the  grim  solemnity  of  his 
manner.  He  answered  not  a  word,  but  fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  on 
mine,  with  one  warning  finger  upraised,  he  slowly  achieved  the  most 
portentous  wink  I  ever  beheld,  and  vanished. 

The  next  moment  the  captain  entered,  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 
man.    He  looked  worried  and  out  of  temper. 

"  And  so  you  refused  utterly  ?  "  said  his  companion. 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Would  you  have  me  subject  my  passengers  to 
such  a  horror,  and,  possibly,  even  endanger  their  lives  ?    Absurd." 

"  But  somebody  must  help  the  poor  creature." 

"  True,  but  not  at  sea  :  let  them  go  by  railroad,  where  they  can 
take  a  whole  compartment  to  themselves,  and  if  violence  be  neces- 
sary, use  it,  without  shocking  or  endangering  others." 

"  But  you  know  the  doctor  said  the  excitement  of  the  railway 
journey  would  probably  be  fatal." 

"I  know  that  I  have  refused,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do 
so  ;  that  must  suffice,"  said  the  captain  shortly.  "  Diamine  I  "  he 
exclaimed,  a  moment  after,  looking  through  the  cabin-window, 
"here  is  the  lady  herself  come  alongside.  She  must  not  come  on 
board  ;  I  will  not  see  her !  " 

And  he  ran  quickly  up  the  steps,  leaving  me  much  bewildered  by 
the  conversation  I  had  heard,  and  the  strange,  excited  manner  of  our 
usually  placid  and  indolent-looking  captain.  What  could  be  the 
danger  to  which  he  refused  to  expose  his  passengers  ?  I  did  not  like 
to  question  the  gentleman  who  had  entered  with  him,  for  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  saloon  in  such  evident  distress  and  agita- 
tion, that  I  feared  to  intrude.  From  time  to  time  he  stood  still  at 
the  door,  and  listened  anxiously  to  the  sound  of  the  voices  on  deck. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  saw  the  boat,  which  had  brought  the  lady 
whose  arrival  had  so  troubled  the  captain,  leave  the  vessel  and  return 
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towards  the  city ;  but  she  was  not  in  it.  The  captain  now  came 
down- stairs  again,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  said  in  a  gloomy  voice — 

"Well,  it  is  done  now.  Tve  consented;  I  could  not  resist  the 
poor  thing's  entreaties.     Heaven  only  knows  what  the  end  will  be." 

** Bravo,  captain,  bravo!"  exclaimed  the  other,  embracing  him 
with  Italian  fervour.  "  You  will  never  repent  it,  never ;  you  have 
done  a  good  action." 

**  Humph !  "  said  the  captain  doubtfully.  "  We  shall  see  if  the 
passengers  think  so." 

**  Are  there  many  ?  " 

"  The  second-class  will  be  quite  full  to-night ;  but  there  is  only  one 
lady  first-class,  except  herself;  and  I  shall  put  him  in  the  state  cabin." 

'*  All  will  go  right,  good  captain — ^all  will  go  right,"  said  the  other ; 
and  having  once  again  embraced  him,  he  ran  joyfully  on  deck. 

"  Humph !  "  said  the  captain  again,  very  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and 
doubtfully. 

**  Pray,  captain,"  said  I,  unable  to  be  silent  any  longer,  "  what  is 
this  mystery  ?     What  is  the  danger  we  are  to  run  ?  " 

"  None,  signora,  as  I  fervently  hope ;  for  I  have  taken  'every 
possible  precaution.  The  truth  is — ^I  fear  you  will  think  it  an  ugly 
truth — ^I  have  consented  to  take  a  madman  on  board ;  and  as  he  is, 
at  times,  frightfully  violent,  I  naturally  felt  very  unwilling  to  expose 
my  passengers  to  such  painfal  scenes  as  must  occur  if  we  should  be 
compelled  to  use  force.  I  did  not  wish  to  take  him,  heaven  knows  ; 
I  refused  all  his  friends  and  brother  officers,  who  came  to  me  in  port ; 
I  came  on  board  again  solely  to  escape  their  importunities — ^but  the 
poor  lady,  so  young  and  so  unhappy,  when  she  followed  me  here 
herself,  and  wept  so  bitterly,  and  told  me  how  her  own  and  her 
children's  lives  were  not  safe  ;  how  her  only  hope  was  in  the  excel- 
lent asylum  at  A ;  how  the  doctor  told  her  a  railway  journey 

would  kill  him ;  how  she  herself  had  now  no  other  resource  than  to 

return  to  her  family  at  N ;  in  fact,  the  signora  already  feels  with 

me,  and  understands  that  I  could  not  help  myself.  But  I  have  five 
strong  men  coming  on  board  with  him,  and  they  will  keep  guard  over 
him  day  and  night ;  and,  indeed,  the  doctor  assures  me  the  sea  air 
will  act  as  a  narcotic  and  calm  him ;  so  that  I  feel  sure  the  signora 
agrees  with  me  that  it  was  a  duty  to  take  him ;  that  it  is  a  good 
action,  and  that  all  will  go  right." 

I  did  not  echo  this  sentiment.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  felt  very 
angry  with  the  captain,  and  wished  ho  had  been  less  tender-hearted. 
I  know  I  went  on  deck  without  making  any  reply  to  his  harangue. 

All  my  anger  vanished,  however,  as  soon  as  I  had  looked  at  the 
unhappy  lady  who  had  brought  all  this  alarm  and  uneasiness  upon 
us.  She  was  sitting  on  deck,  with  her  two  pretty  little  children  by 
her  side,  and  gazing  with  a  sort  of  resigned  earnestness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city — watching,  as  P  learned  from  one  of  the  sailors,  for 
the  boat  that  was  to  bring  her  unfortunate  husband  on  board.     She 
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was  yonng  and  very  handsome,  -but  excessively  pale  and  thin ;  her 
dress,  of  rich  materials,  looked  somewhat  neglected,  and  her  whole 
bearing  was  that  of  a  person  from  whose  mind  one  absorbing,  over- 
whelming care  had  driven  away  every  minor  interest.  I  never  saw 
a  fa.ce  expressive  of  such  hopeless  endnrance.  The  two  little  chil- 
dren played  prettily  at  her  feet,  happily  unconscious  of  their  great 
misfortune ;  but  their  mother  only  roused  herself  to  notice  them 
when  Bhe  feared  their  gambols  might  in  any  way  annoy  others.  I  sat 
and  watched  her  for  a  long  time,  and  a  feeHng  of  deep  sympathy  and 
tender  pity  crept  over  me,  which  induced  me  quite  to.  forgive  the 
captain.  I  wished  to  speak  to  her;  but  there  was  a  reserved  air 
about  her,  which,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  her  terrible  mis- 
fortune, rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  make  the  first  advance. 
Suddenly  she  rose,  and  went  eagerly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
captain  joined  her  immediately  after,  and,  following  the  direction  of 
their  eyes,  I  saw  a  boat  coming  rapidly  towards  us,  filled,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  with  carabineers.  As  it  drew  nearer,  I  could  distinguish, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  these,  the  unfortunate  madman. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  alongside,  the  poor  lady  called  to  her 
husband,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  look  up,  but  in  vain.  Three 
carabineers  came  on  board  first,  then  the  Orderly,  a  young  rifleman  in 
undress  uniform,  with  his  arm  affectionately  placed  round  his  former 
captain's  waist,  assisted  up  the  steps  the  very  ghastliest-looking 
being  I  ever  beheld  living  and  moving  on  this  earth.  The  other  two 
carabineers  followed  closely  behind. 

The  madman  had  no  hat  upon  his  head  under  that  scorching  Sep- 
tember sun.  I  heard  afterwards  that  he  had  himself  flung  it  into  the 
sea.  His  shirt  collar  was  thrown  open.  He  wore  an  undress  military 
jacket,  strangely  torn,  and  loose  military  trousers,  also  much  torn 
about  the  ankles.  With  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  young  soldier 
who  supported  him,  he  staggered  on  deck,  with  fixed  and  glazed 
eyes,  and  a  face  expressive  of  hopeless  misery,  mingled  with  a  sort 
of  painful  astonishment,  which  it  was  jlifficult  to  look  at  without 
tears.  The  look  of  physical  and  moral  suffering  about  the  man,  as 
well  as  his  extreme  weakness,  appeared  to  dispel  all  sense  of  fear  in 
those  who  had  gathered  round.  A  dozen  hands  were  ready  to  help 
him  to  a  seat,  and  a  dozen  voices  uttered  cheering  words  of  welcome ; 
but  he  heeded  none.  The  carabineers  ranged  themselves  behind  his 
chair,  as  if  desirous  of  keeping  out  of  his  sight ;  the  Orderly,  whose 
hand  he  still  held,  kneeled  down  by  his  side  ;  the  little  boat  pushed 
off  again,  taking  back  the  gentleman  who  had  pleaded  the  lady*s  cause 
with  the  captain ;  and  our  strange  and  awful  feUow-passenger  was 
now  to  be  one  of  us  for  two  long  days  and  nights. 

There  was  a  painful  fascination  for  me  in  ihe  madman's  fixed  and 
ghastly  face,  and  I  continued  gazing  at  him  against  my  will,  quite 
unable  to  detach  myself  from  the  sight.  It  was  affecting  to  observe 
the  unceasing  efforts  made  by  the  wife  and  the  Orderly  to  induce 
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their  poor  charge  to  look  at  or  reply  to  them.  He  remained  immov- 
able, sitting  as  steadily  in  the  same  attitude  as  if  he  had  been  cut  in 
stone,  ^th  his  hollow  eyes  staring  always  at  the  same  spot  upon  the 
deck,  as  if  fixed  in  a  painful  ecstasy  by  the  sight  of  some  horrible 
object  lying  there,  and  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  all  around 
him.  One  of  the  little  children  went  up  to  him,  and  attempted  to 
climb  upon  his  knee,  and  then,  without  moving  his  eyes,  he  put  the 
child  away  from  him  with  his  hand,  with  the  action  of  a  man  who 
puts  aside  an  annoying  insect.  I  saw  the  tears  rise  to  the  poor 
mother's  eyes  at  the  sight,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  away,  for  I  felt 
my  own  overflow. 

At  this  moment  the  steward  came  to  call  us  to  dinner,  and  although 
the  calm  dignity  of  the  philosopher's  manner  was  undiminished,  it 
struck  me  that  the  majestic  serenity  of  his  countenance  was  ruffled, 
and  that  he  wore  an  air  of  anxiety  which  was  new  to  me.  As  the 
lady  who  had  lately  come  on  board  was  the  only  first*class  passenger 
except  myself,  and  she  had  already  dined,  the  captain  and  I  were  alone. 

'<  This  is  quite  the  most  tasteless  and  miserable  minestra  that  ever 
I  eat,'*  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  If  this  is  the  best  your  boasted 
Neapolitan  cook  can  do,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  steward,  *'  the 
sooner  you  get  another  the  better.'* 

'<  You  see,  captain,*'  replied  that  dignified  official,  with  a  bland 
smile,  ''you  were  not  expected  to  dine  on  board,  and  the'signora, 
being  English,  had  declined  to  have  any  minestra  prepared  for  her ;  so 
that  this  has  been  hastily  thrown  together  for  you.  Not  every  poet  is 
an  improvisatorey'  he  added,  resuming  his  usual  sententious  manner. 

I  looked  at  the  man  in  utter  amazement,  for  my  wishes  had  never 
been  consulted  in  any  way ;  but  the  serene  unconsciousness  of  his 
manner,  completely  unaffected  by  my  astonishment,  entirely  van- 
quished me,  and  I  was  silent. 

<*  By  all  the  saints,  what  cutlets ! "  shouted  the  captain,  when  the 
next  dish  was  uncovered  ;  "  they  have  scarcely  seen  the  fire !  " 

''You  are  aware,  captain,"  replied  the  imperturbable  steward, 
"  that  it  is  thus  that  the  English  desire  to  have  their  meat.  Matteo 
was  thinking  only  of  pleasing  the  signora." 

"  With  great  deference  to  the  signora,  I  find  these  cutlets  uneat- 
able," said  the  captain. 

"  They  are  qnite  too  underdone  for  me  also,"  I  answered,  wondering 
within  myself  what  it  was  that  prevented  me  from  unmasking  the 
steward  to  the  captain. 

"  They  shall  be  cooked  in  an  instant,"  said  the  steward,  carrying 
away  the  dish.  "  Matteo  has  shown  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  his 
amiable  desire  to  gratify  the  signora." 

"  Matteo's  head  appears  to  me  to  be  turned  by  the  signora,"  said 
the  captain,  laughing. 

Presently  the  steward  returned  with  the  cutlets,  dressed  to  a 
nicety ;  but  it  was  very  evident  to  me,  from  his  crijnsoy^^  ^ated  face. 
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that  he  bad  cooked  them  himself,  and  my^bewildennent  and  curiosity 
increased.  '*  How  will  he  contrive  to  hide  the  shortcomings  of  this 
incapable  cook  when  he  has  no  signora  to  throw  the  blame  upon  ?  " 
thought  I. 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  passed  off  with  only  some  dissatisfied  grunts 
on  the  part  of  the  captain,  whose  mind,  fortunately  for  the  steward, 
was  so  preoccupied  by  the  thought  of  his  queer  passenger,  that  he 
paid  far  less  attention  to  the^ dishes  than  was  usual  with  him. 

When  the  ill-dressed  meal^was  at  an  end,  I  went  to  the  ladies' 
cabin,  and  found  the  new  inmate  putting  her  children  to  bed.  She 
pohtely  expressed  her  hope  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
poor  little  things,  and  on  my  making  the  kindest  answer  I  could  think 
of,  we  fell  into  conversation.  She  told  me  the  long  sad  story  of  the 
origin  of  her  husband's  malady  in  a  terrible  domestic  affliction, 
followed  by  some  professional  troubles,  incident  to  his  appointment 
to  a  military  station  unsuited  and  distasteful  to  him ;  and  described 
how  she  had  endured  her  misery  in  silence,  so  long  as  there 
remained  the  slightest  hope  of  cure ;  and  how  at  length,  when  her 
own  and  her  children's  lives  were  in  daily  peril,  she  had  reltictantly 
placed  him  in  a  country  asylum,  where  he  had  been  mismanaged, 
beaten  and  bled,  till  he  became  the  wreck  we  saw.  Then  she  had 
appealed  to  the  military  authorities  for  assistance,  and  was  now,  after 
endless  difficulties,  delays,  and  red-tapism  of  every  description,  con- 
veying him,  as  a  last  hope,  to  the  celebrated  asylum  at  A . 

"  But  why  are  all  those  men  with  him  ?  "  said  I.  '*  Surely  he  is 
far  too  ill  and  too  feeble  to  hurt  any  one,  even  if  he  should  try." 

'<  Oh  heavens !  signora,  when  the  fits  of  rage  come  npon  him, 
those  men  could  not  hold  him  even  now,  without  the  help  of  a  straight- 
jacket  and  the  slip-cords  they  have  round  his  ankles,  ready  to  draw 

together  at  any  moment.     The  constant  bleeding  resorted  to  in ^ 

Asylnm  has  reduced  him  to  what  yon  have  seen ;  bnt  heaven  help 
us  all  if  he  should  have  a  bad  fit  on  board !  "     Then  seeing  my  face 

of  alarm,  she  added,  "  But  my  hope  is  that  Dr.  C was  right  in 

predicting  wonderful  effects  from  the  sea  air :  he  got  willingly  into  the 
boat ;  he  came  vnUingly  on  board  ;  and  he  has  not  been  so  calm  and 
quiet  as  he  was  this  afternoon  for  a  long,  long  while.  Another  change 
for  the  better  is,  that  this  evening  he  took  a  biscuit  from  the  Orderly's 
hand  and  eat  it ;  while  for  two  months  all  the  little  food  he  has  taken 
has  been  forced  down  his  throat." 

At  this  moment  our  conversation  was  intenmpted  by  the  entrance 
of  the  steward,  saying,  with  infinite  suavity — 

^*  The  signore  are  requested  at  once  to  present  themselves  before 
the  police,  who  are  now  in  the  chief  saloon." 

"  The  police  1  "  we  both  exclaimed :  "  what  for  ?  "What  can  they 
want  with  us  ?  " 

**  The  representatives  of  a  government  that  is  beloved   and  re- 
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spected  by  the  nation^  are  always  welcome/'  said  the  steward  im- 
pressively. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  him.     His  face  wore  a  placid  smile,  elabo- ' 
rately  expressive,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  the  calmness  of  a  con- 
science at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  I  cannot  account  for  the' 
instinctive  voice  that  whispered  within  me,  *<  This  fellow  hates  and 
abhors  the  government  with  all  his  heart." 

We  entered  the  chief  saloon,  where  we  found  not  only  the  captain 
and  all  the  passengers,  but  even  all  the  crew,  down  to  the  little  cabin- 
boy  in  the  crustaceous  shirt,  assembled  before  a  stupid,  self-important 
official,  and  four  low-looking  (Juardie  di  sicurezza. 

''And  these,  signor  captain,''  said  the  official  politely,  "  these  are 
all  your  passengers  and  all  your  crew  ?  " 

''Yes,  all,"  said  the  captain,  looking  round,  while  the  officer  signed 
to  two  of  his  myrmidons  to  mount  guard  at  the  door,  and  to  the 
other  two  to  search  the  ship.  "  No,  stay  I  "  continued  the  captain, 
turning  to  the  steward,  "  the  cook — ^where  is  the  new  cook  ?  " 

"  Ah,  of  course !  "  exclaimed  the  steward,  with  an  air  of  amused 
astonishment.  "  Ohe !  Matteo  !  "  he  shouted,  opening  the  cabin 
door.  "  Oome  here  !  come  and  pay  your  respects  to  the  honourable 
royal  police.  That  fellow,"  he  added,  turning  with  a  seducing  smile 
to  the  officer,  "  has  observed  nothing  of  what  has  been  going  on ;  he 
has  no  head  for  anything  but  his  pots  and  pans." 

At  this  moment  Matteo  came  heavily  blundering  down  the  steps, 
saying  in  a  stupid,  bevnldered  manner — 

"  What  now  ?    What's  the  matter  ?  " 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  he  entered,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  several  of  the  second-class  passengers  who  had  seen  him 
in  the  morning  were  as  surprised  as  myself,  but  the  crew  were  all 
impassible.  There  was  a  general  laugh  at  his  uncouth  appearance, 
in  which  the  police-officer  heartily  joined.  His  white  cap  was  pulled 
over  his  forehead  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  one  eye,  and  his  face  was 
so  begrimed  with  soot  and  dirt,  that  all  trace  of  his  former  good- 
looks  was  gone ;  one  hand  was  thrust  inside  a  saucepan,  which  he 
was  polishing  with  an  extremely  greasy-looking  cloth. 

"  Now  aU  are  here  ?  "  said  tiie  police-officer,  again  addressing  the 
captain. 

"  Si,  signor,  all ;  except  the  madman  whom  you  have  already 
visited,  in  charge  of  the  carabineers." 

The  official  now  took  the  captain's  list  in  his  hand,  and  beginning 
with  the  two  first-class  passengers,  required  each  one  present  to 
answer  to  his  or  her  name  in  turn.  The  last  name  down  was  Matteo 
Gioia,  the  cook,  to  whom  the  officer  devoted  a  little  more  time  than 
to  the  others. 

"  You  are  Matteo  Gioia,  late  cook  on  board  H.M.S.  Firefly  ?  " 
he  asked. 
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*'  Eceellenza,  si/'  replied  the  man,  with  a  strong  Neapolitan  accent* 
which  I,  for  one,  had  not  noticed  in  the  morning. 

"  And  when  did  you  leave  the  Firefly  ?  " 

''  At  six  o'clock  this  morning,  eccelienza." 

"  Did  yon  come  here  immediately  ?" 

*'  After  abont  two  hours,  eccellenza.  First  I  went  on  shore  to 
leave  my  wages  with  my  old  father/' 

"And  why  did  you  leave  the  Firefly T'  said  the  officer,  who 
during  the  whole  of  this  interrogation  was  constantly  referring  to 
some  notes  or  instructions  he  held  in  his  hand. 

'< Eccellenza,  the  scullion  boy  was  impertinent;  I  chastised  him ; 
he  complained  to  the  signor  captain,  who  was  angry,  and  ordered 
me  to  leave.  I  had  long  wanted  to  sail  with  my  good  friend  Stefano, 
here ;  I  meet  him  in  the  market-place ;  I  hear  he  has  parted  with  his 
cook ;  I  propose  my  little  talents,  already  favourably  known  to  him ; 
he  accepts,  and  here  I  am,  at  the  service  of  eccellenza." 

And  Matteo  made  an  awkward  bow,  very  different,  I  thought,  from 
the  bow  to  me  with  which  he  had  seated  himself  at  the  piano  that 
morning. 

This  explanation,  which  struck  me  as  being  given  very  much  with 
the  manner  of  a  man  repeating  a  lesson,  appeared,  however,  to  tally 
with  the  notes  held  by  the  police-officer,  for  he  turned  away  from  the 
cook  as  if  satisfied,  and  conversed  with  the  captain  until  his  under- 
lings returned,  reporting  that  they  had  carefully  searched  the  vessel, 
when  he  took  his  leave  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of  having 
executed  an  important  mission  in  a  truly  imposing  manner. 

The  cabin  was  immediately  cleared,  for  night  was  drawing  on,  and 
the  passengers  were  all  desirous  of  betaking  themselves  to  their  berths. 

It  happened  that  I  returned  to  the  saloon  almost  immediately  to 
fetch  a  shawl  which  I  had  left  behind,  and  there  I  beheld  our  solemn 
and  sententious  steward  seated  upon  the  sofa,  his  whole  frame  con- 
vulsed with  violent  and  apparently  inextinguishable  laughter.  I 
looked  round  for  the  cause  of  this  extravagant  mirth ;  but  he  was 
quite  alone,  and  although  he  rose  and  endeavoured  to  master  himself 
on  my  entrance,  the  effi)rt  was  abortive,  and  he  was  speechless. 
Although  greatly  mystified  at  the  man's  singular  behaviour,  I  was 
compelled  to  hold  my  peace  upon  the  subject,  as  I  did  not  like  to  talk 
to  my  unhappy  companion  of  his  evidently  irrepressible  mirth.  I 
did  my  best  to  cheer  her  by  speaking  to  her  of  her  children,  and 
encouraging  her  to  look  forward  to  a  better  future,  and  she  was 
already  less  depressed  when  the  Orderly  appeared  at  the  cabin-door, 
and  softiy  addressing  her,  said — 

*' Sleep,  signoral  sleep  to-night  with  good  hope — he  has  drunk 
nearly  a  cup  of  soup,  and  gone  to  sleep  as  quietly  as  a  lamb,  without 
any  opium." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  I"  exclaimed  the  poor  wife,  clasping  her  hands. 

I  now  urged  upon  her  the  duty  of  taking  the  young  sol^JCT^^dvice, 
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and  afler  awhile  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  go  to  bed,  where  I 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  fall  into  a  deep  sleep. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  was  still  so  much  excited  by  the 
events  of  the  day,  that  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
follow  her  example ;  so  I  went  to  the  saloon  for  some  newspapers  the 
captain  had  brought  on  board  with  him,  and  had  already  been  reading 
some  little  time,  when  the  steward,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
remarked — 

'*  To  read  by  night,  is  to  gape  by  day." 

Considering  the  remark  officious,  I  took  no  notice ;  but  after  about 
'  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  he  again  appeared,  and  said,  I  fancied  some- 
what uneasily — 

"  The  signora  will  do  well  to  go  to  bed  now  ;  all  on  board  are  gone 
to  bed  except  the  signora."  • 

*'  Enough ! ''  I  said,  somewhat  sharply,  rising  to  shut  the  door,  so 
as  to  put  an  end  to  his  observations. 

After  some  little  time,  however,  having  nothing  more  to  read,  I 
decided  to  follow  his  advice,  and  got  into  my  berth,  wondering  what 
could  hav,e  induced  him  thus  to  interfere.  There  certainly  was — on 
reflection  I  felt  sure  of  it— something  very  strasige  and  even  anxious 
in  his  manner.  Could  he  have  observed  some  alarming  symptom  in 
the  poor  madman  ?  The  thought  alone  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and 
I  sprang  hurriedly  from  my  berth  to  fasten  the  cabin-door ;  but  as  I 
did  so,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  faint  light  shining  outside  the 
little  window  of  the  cabin,  and  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  whispered 
voices  below.  Going  softly  to  the  window  and  hiding  my  face  behind 
the  curtain,  I  perceived  that  the  steps  were  let  down,  and  saw  a  boat 
drawing  noiselessly  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  in  which  boat  I  perceived 
a  figure  in  white  making  signs  to  some  one  on  deck.  When  the  boat 
was  close  alongside,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  this  white 
figure  our  mysterious  cook.  He  rose  up,  and  steadying  himself 
against  the  side  of  the  ship  wi  h  one  hand,  offered  the  other  to  some 
one  who  was  silently  descending  from  the  vessel.  With  great 
•  difficulty  did  I  restrain  the  cry  of  astonishment  that  rose  to  my  lips 
as  this  figure  entered  the  boat  and  revealed  the  man's  own  double — 
another  cook,  equally  white,  equally  portly,  and  evidently  equally 
desirous  of  silence  and  secrecy.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, scarcely  crediting  their  evidence ;  but  as  I  looked  more  intently, 
during  a  whispered  colloquy  between  the  two,  I  could  make  out  that 
they  were  **  the  same — with  a  difference."  Yes — the  new-comer  was 
a  shorter,  coarser,  less  dignified  person;  the  one  who  had  now 
entered  the  boat  was  our  cook,  the  musician ;  no  longer  begrimed, 
dirty,  or  clumsy,  but  bright,  active,  and  supple  in  every  movemen^. 
He  pulled  off  his  white  coat  almost  immediately,  letting  feJl  his  linen 
stomach  as  he  did  so,  which  his  double  picked  up  with  a  smile  and 
tossed  to  the  unseen  friend  on  deck.  But  the  complete  transformation 
— ^which  caused  m#  to  wonder  howl  had  ever  fancied  any.resemblance 
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between  the  two  men — took  place  whenr  he  pulled  off  his  white  cap 
and  displayed  a  mass  of  cnrly  hair,  the  bright  red  colour  of  which  was 
distinctly  visible  even  in  the  dim  light  shed  by  his  accomplice's  lantern 
on  deck.  He  now  stood  revealed  a  singularly  handsome  and  very 
distinguished-looking  man  of  about  thirty,  wearing — what  I  felt  was 
but  another  disguise — a  blue  check  sailor's  shirt  and  white  trousers. 
The  boatman  now  pulled  off  his  sailor's  jacket  and  handed  it  to  the 
ci'devant  cook,  who  put  it  on,  while  the  unseen  friend  on  deck  (was  it 
our  mysterious  steward  ?)  threw  down,  a  sailor's  straw  hat  with  so 
good  an  aim,  that  it  lighted  safely  upon  the  red  curls  it  was  intended 
to  cover,  ihe  true  cook  now  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  in 
a  heavy,  lumbering  sort  of  way,  in  which  I  recognised  the  original  of 
the  assumed  clumsiness  of  his  << counterfeit  presentment"  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  fugitive,  for  such  he  clearly  was,  turned  to  the 
boatman,  and  taking  the  oars  out  of  his  hand,  asked  him  some 
question  which  I  could  not  hear,  but  which  evidently  had  reference 
to  the  direction  he  was  to  take.  The  boatman,  with  eager  gesture  and 
outstretched  hand,  pointed  out  to  him — as  I  fancied — some  distant 
ship ;  the  other  nodded  gail^,  the  two  shook  hands  heartily  in  silence, 
the  boatman  sprang  noiselessly  up  the  steps,  and  the  strange  musician 
rowed  away  into  the  dark  alone. 

I  returned  to  my  berth,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  long 
before  I  could  compose  myself  to  sleep.  When  at  last  I  slept,  it  was 
a  most  unquiet  slumber  and  full  of  uneasy  dreams.  I  fancied  that  I 
was  walking  on  deck  in  considerable  terror  of  the  madman,  whom 
his  keepers  were  endeavouring  to  restrain  from  attacking  the 
passengers ;  the  steam  was  getting  up,  but  just  as  the  boat  was 
about  to  start,  I  was  arrested  by  the  police,  and  required  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  b&llad  sung  by  the  mysterious  cook  in  the  morning. 
It  was,  however,  quite  impossible  to  recall  them,  because  the  police- 
officer  would  terrify  me  by  rapping  his  knuckles  violently  on  the 
table.  At  length  I  became  conscious  that  the  rapping  at  least  was  a 
>  reality,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  steward  calling  to  us  both  to  get 
up  and  come  to  the  chief  saloon,  for  the  police  were  again  on  board. 

Hastily  waking  my  companion,  I  threw  on  a  cloak  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  The  police !  why  this  is  the  third  time  to-day.  What  on  earth 
can  they  want  now  ?  ** 

**  This  time  it  is  the  Questore  in  person,"  said  the  steward,  with  an 
unmistakable  chuckle ;  but  he  immediately  added,  with  portentous 
gravity,  "  The  representatives  of  a  government  beloved  and  respected 
by  the  nation  are  always  welcome." 

On  entering  the  saloon  we  beheld  a  repetition  of  the  scene  of  the 
morning ;  except  that  the  place  of  the  stupid,  self-important  official 
was  filled  by  a  stem,  intelligent  Questore,  who  appeared  to  me  to 
mean  business.  The  ceremony  of  sending  men  to  inspect  the  vessel 
was  repeated,  as  soon  as  the  captain  declared  we  were  all  assembled 
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bnt  this  time  the  number  of  the  men  was  doubled,  and  they,  as  well 
as  those  who  remained  to  guard  the  door,  were  heavily  armed. 

When  it  became  the  turn  of  the  new  cook  to  answer  to  his  name, 
it  struck  me  that  he  thrust  himself  rather  unnecessarily  forward,  and 
several  of  those  present  complimented  him  upon  his  clean  face.  The 
questions  asked  him  and  the  answers  made  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical  with  those  asked  of  his  double  before.  His  answers  were  as 
ready  and  circumstantial,  his  air  more  natural,  and  his  Neapolitan 
accent  far  less  ostentatious,  but  the  Questore  did  not  appear  satisfied. 
He  listened  to  him  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  when  he  had 
ended,  turned  to  one  of  the  subordinates,  saying — 

'<  Openliis  coat;  he  has  a  false  stomach." 

**  I !  holy  Virgin ! — I,  a  false  stomach  !  *'  exclaimed  the  cook, 
violently  tearmg  open  both  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  displaying  a  vast 
expanse  of  very  hairy  chest.  "  What  can  have  given  eccellenza  so 
strange  an  idea  ?  " 

Eccellenza,  however,  was  not  convinced  until  he  had  himself 
advanced  and  rapped  somewhat  loudly  with  his  knuckles  on  the 
unmistakable  flesh  and  blood  exposed  before  him,  causing  thereby  a 
burst  of  laughter  from  all  present,  which  appeared  to  nettle  him 
extremely. 

''There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said 
severely ;  and  then  turning  again  to  his  subalterns,  he  added,  ''  let 
him  wash  the  red  colour  from  his  hands,  we  shall  see  that  they  are 
soft  and  white." 

A  basin  was  instantly  produced,  but  no  amount  of  washing — ^and 
the  officials  certainly  scrubbed  away  most  vigorously — could  reveal 
any  other  than  the  coarse  red  hands  of  a  cook  in  active  service. 

Another  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  experiment;    when  the 
Questore,  now  flushed  and  angry,  but  still  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  reserved  his  sensation  coup  for  the  last,  said — 
Show  me  your  beautiful  red  curls,  Signor  Matteo." 

"  My  red  curls ! "  exclaimed  Matteo.  "  Holy  Virgin,  my  red  curls ! " 
then,  dashing  ofif  his  white  cap,  which  he  had  until  then  worn,  like  his 
double,  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  one  eye,  he  thrust  beneath  the  Ques- 
tore's  nose  his  bullet  head,  very  scantily  covered  with  lank  shining 
black  hair,  which  certainly  looked  as  if  no  human  power  or  art  could 
ever  induce  it  to  curl  for  love  or  money. 

Even  the  Questore  collapsed  at  this  fedlure,  though  he  angrily  com- 
•  manded  the  roar  of  laughter  which  followed  it  to  cease.  But  he 
clearly  felt  that  he  was  hopelessly  off  the  scent ;  and  after  a  few 
words  with  the  captain  (who,  as  he  had  never  seen  the  false  Matteo 
other  than  in  his  blackened  and  begrimed  condition,  was  probably  as 
innocent  as  he  appeared),  and  then  departed,  evidently  in  an  abomin- 
able temper,  and  looking  like  a  man  convinced  very  much  against  his 
will. 

Once  more  we  all  retired  to  rest,  and  immediately  after  the  anchor 
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was  raised,  smd  we  steamed  out  of  the  port.  We  had  been  about 
half  an  hour  at  sea,  when  an  irresistible  impulse  oame  over  me  to  see 
what  the  mysterious  steward  might  be  doing.  The  vessel  was  silent 
and  dark,  but  I  oould  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  thephilosopher, 
after  achieving  so  signal  a  biamph,  was  already  asleep.  I  stole 
cautiously  to  the  door  of  his  little  cabin,  and  peeped  in.  It  was  empty 
and  dark,  but  I  £Ginoied  I  heard  sounds  of  smothered  laughter  in  the 
chief  saloon.  I  pushed  the  door  a  little  way  open,  and  beheld  the 
steward  seated  by  the  side  of  the  genuine  Matteo,  on  the  table.  An 
empty  champagne  bottle  lay  on  the  floor ;  another,  half  empty,  stood 
upon  the  table  between  them,  and  at  the  moment  I  looked  in  upon 
them,  they  were  clinking  their  glasses  joyously  together,  softly 
repeating,  with  intense  enjoyment,  the  impudent  toast,  "j^tTtra  il 
Signor  Questore !  ** 

The  air  of  unrestrained,  rollicking  jollity  of  our  sententious  phi- 
losopher irritated  me  so  much  that,  without  pausing  to  reflect,  I 
opened  the  door  upon  them,  saying — 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  the  Questore,  steward,  but  there 
were  those  present  whom  all  your  cleverness  had  not  deceived ;  I 
saw  this  man  come  alongside,  and  I  saw  the  Matteo  of  the  &lse 
stomach  row  away." 

The  efieot  upon  the  two  was  like  a  thunderclap,  and  they  gazed 
first  at  me  and  then  at  each  other  with  faoes  of  blank  dismay.  The 
steward,  however,  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  springing  off  the 
table,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  me,  exclaiming — 

*^  The  signora  knew  all,  and  the  signora  held  her  peace  !  Blessed 
be  the  good  English  signora,  who  knows  when  to  hold  her  tongue  I 
Blessed  be  the  good  English  nation  which  always  protects  the  unfor- 
tunate ! " 

And  there  was  the  imperturbable  philosopher  reverently  kissing 
my  hand,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks ! 

"  Enough,  enough  !  **  I  said,  feeling  much  discomposed  at  this  dis- 
play of  emotion ;  "  I  did  not  come  here  to  say  this,  I  merely  came  to 
ask,  what  o'clock  is  it,  steward  ?  " 

"  It  is  nearly  two  hours  after  midnight,  signora ;  but  we  lefl  the  port 

almost  two  hours  behind  time,  on  account  of  those  accursed ,'* 

then,  resuming  his  company  manner,  he  said,  '<  but  the  representa- 
tives of  a  government  that  is  beloved  and  respected  by  the  nation 
are  al¥rays  welcome.*' 

**  Nearly  two  hours  after  midnight  I  "  thought  I,  as  I  returned  to 
the  ladies'  cabin.  '^  Well,  this  has  been  the  most  bewildering  day  I 
ever  passed  in  my  life>  but  certainly  it  has  not  been  duU.*' 
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